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The Railways and the Republic. 


A View of the Abuse of Trust and Power by the Great Railway Combines—Their 
Attack on the Constitutional Rights of American Citizens—Their Corruption of 
Public Officials, and the Menace Thereby to Our Free Institutions. 


Our Republic can not long endure half slave and half free.—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


This country is fast becoming filled with gigantic corporations, wielding 
and controlling vast ecyreantices of money, and thereby commanding great 
influence and power. It is notorious in many State legislatures that these 
influences are often controlling, so that in effect they become the ruling power 
in the State. 

But such is the tenden 
all men can be ruled wit 
mate and proper. 

Ina free government like ours, the poo will not long respect the laws if 
they lose respect for the lawmakers. (Report of s commissioner of 
House of Representatives, Forty-second Congress, third session, to investi- 
gate Crédit Mobilier. bribery.) 


“Taking land for railroad purposes is taking it for a public purpose, which is 
the sole justification for ingitatall * * * The State could have no 
power to grant the right of appropriation, unless the use to which the land 
was to be put wasa public one. * * * Where the grantees of this public 
franchise are railroad companies for interstate commerce, we think Congress 
is competent to forbid any agreement or combination, OY. means of which 
competition is to be smothered.” (United States Supreme Court decision, ren- 
dered October 24, 1898, in ** United States vs. Joint Traffic Association.) 


of the times, and the belief is far too general that 
money, and that the use of such means is legiti- 





SPEECH 
HON. ALBERT M. TODD, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 7, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7130) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to regulate commerce’’— 

Mr. TODD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

‘* Provided, That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier 
engaged in interstate commerce to place, or attempt to place, upon 
the purchaser of any ticket for transportation any restrictions or 
limitations as to when or by whom any ticket may be used after 
having once been purchased from the common carrier issuing the 
same or any y authorized agent. Any person thus legally 
holding any ticket, either by purchase or gift from any person, 
shall have the right to sell, give to another, or use the same with 
the like freedom which they lawfully enjoy in the use and posses- 
sion of any other personal property: And ided further, That 
the haser of transportation for a distance of 5 miles or over 
shall be entitled to as low a rate = mile as is given for any 
greater distance, whether in the form of special or 1,000-mile 
tickets, or any other kind, all concessions, ents, or limita- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding: And ided further, 
That it shall be unlawful for any common er to issue, give, 
or offer to give to any public officer or to any other person not a 
bona fide employee of the company issuing the same any free 


pass or special privilege, emolument, or rates of transportation 
not enjoyed by the general public. 
“Any common carrier violating any provision of this act shall 


forfeit any and all franchise or other rights given it by the Gov- 
ernment, and shall pay for each offense, to the person or persons 
injured or discriminated against, the sum of $500.” 
Mr. HEPBUEN. ‘f raise a point of order against that amend 
le : a of or at amend- 
ment—that it is not germane. 
Mr. TODD. I should like the gentleman to statein what 


itis not germane. a pause.] I think I have a t to insist 
that the gentleman his reasons. Have I not, Mr. Speaker? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see how he can compel the 
gentleman from lowatodoso. | Laughter. | 

Mr. TODD. It really would be cruel to compel the gentleman 
to do an impossibility. [Laughter. | 

The SPEAKER. This bill is a proposition to regulate the sale 
of tickets. The proposition of the gentleman from Michigan 
seems to be quite different. 

Mr. TODD. But, Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill, as is well 
known, is more far-reaching than the mere regulation of the sale 
of tickets. Its real purpose is to provide one more stepping-stone 
for the onward march of the railroads to imperial power. Look- 
ing upon this bill as I do, believing that its real object is a menace 
to republican and democratic institutions, I protest, Mr. Speaker, 
that my amendment is germane to the bill. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair listened to the reading of the amend- 
ment, and it seemed to the Chair not to be germane. The Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TODD. But, Mr. Speaker, there are provisions in my 
amendment against discrimination in the sale of tickets: against 
free passes; against any privilege or emolument being given by a 
common carrier to any public officer or any other person that is 
not enjoyed by the general public upon thesameterms. Doesthe 
Speaker hold that those provisions are not germane to the bill? 

The SPEAKER. If they had been separated from the rest of 
the amendment, and if they answered the description which the 
gentleman has given, the Chair would not so hold. But they are 
not separated. The proposition is encumbered with a great deal 
that has nothing to do with the topic under discussion. 

Mr. TODD. If the Chair so holds, I will strike out such provi- 
sions, if he will name them. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I ask the previous question upon the third 
reading and passage of the bill. 

Mr. TODD. If the Chair will allow me, I think I am entitled 
to the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan | Mr. Topp] 
had the floor yielded to him by the gentleman from Gvorgia [ Mr. 
ADAMSON]. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, since the birth of our Republic there 
have been few, if any, measures before Congress, no matter by 
what alluring name they have been introduced, more fraught with 
danger to the public welfare and the perpetuity of our republican- 
democratic institutions than the bill now pending before us. A 
proper title for the measure would be ‘‘A bill to enthrone corpo- 
rate greed, to wrest from American citizens the rights cuaranteed 
them in the Constitution, and to confirm the railroad combine in 
imperial power.” [Applause.] 

I am aware, sir, that the bill pretends to be aimed at one class 
of citizens only—railroad-ticket brokers; but even were this true 
and were the object sought simply the destruction of the rights 
of one class of citizens only, no matter how humble their calling, 
that alone should stamp the measure with the just condemnation 
of every member who fittingly regards his sacred oath to protect 
the Constitution of his country. [Applause. | 

But, sir, there is another and, if possible, a more momentous 
objection, to which I called attention when discussing the right 
to introduce my amendment, that the real purpose of the bili is 
to deprive every American citizen (except the friends of the cor- 
porations) of the inherent right to the peaceful, lawful, and free 
enjoyment of one kind of property—railroad tickets—creating 
new crimes and imposing new penalties for disposing of the same, 
investing the railroads with a semi-divine sovereignty, and con- 
firming them in an oppressive and imperial power. 

THE REAL PURPOSE OF THE BILL. 

There can be no ible question, Mr. Speaker, but that the 
object of the bill is, by making it a crime to buy and sell railroad 
tickets except through the men whom the railroads appoint, to 
intrench the railroad pool behind another bulwark of law and 
enable them to advance and maintain rates already oppressive. 

The time has come to call a halt. For years, resting neither day 


nor night—by insidious attacks upon rights, both public and pri- 
vate, through legislatures, executives, and courts, too often elected 
or appointed at their dictation—the railroads, with a few kindred 
corporations, have driven their car of Juggernaut over the people. 
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Their paid lobbyists throng the corridors of the Capitol, their 
‘retained ” agents occupy seats in both branches of Congress and 
fill nearly every office of high trust in the various departments of 
Government. 

Impressed, then, as I am, with the transcendent importance of 
the issues invol ved—usurpation by corporations of the sovereignt 
which the Constitution vested in the people and to secure which 
we became a republic—I desire not only to defend those against 
whom this bill purports to be aimed, but to discuss the great rail- 
road problem in its broadest sense, as related to the prosperity of 
the nation and the preservation of our free institutions. 

THE TYRANNOUS RESTRICTIONS OF THE RAILROADS AS TO THE USE OF 
TICKETS I8 RESPONSIBLE FOR ALLEGED EVILS OF SCALPING. 

Sir, if the business of selling railroad tickets by brokers has been 
accompanied with illegal practices. the railroads themselves are 
the first parties in fault, because they have notoriously abused 
their powers and by unjust rates and despotic restrictions as to 
the time and manner of use, have compelled the people to violate 
obligations which they knew were wrongfully imposed. It is no 
good answer for the railroads to make that “if the people are not 
satisfied with their terms they should not buy the tickets,” for the 
people are compelled to use the railroads in the discharge of duties 
and in the enjoyment of those blessings which the Creator has in- 
terwoven with our life and placed in the world for our use and 
happiness. Under what pretense of right, legal or moral, do the 


railroads place restrictions upon the lawful owner of a ticket as 
used? 


to when or by whom it may 





I will, if this bill is to be passed, offer the following additional 
amendment: 

‘* Provided, That whenever any railroad director shall buy a 
load of produce from a farmer, it shall be lawful for said farmer 
to compel said director to eat all of said produce on the same day 
as purchased, and at one continuous-trip meal.” {Prolonged 
laughter and applause. | 

Wh y do you laugh, gentlemen? Surely there should be nothing 
abourd in this to you who vote for the pending bill, or who quietly 
acquiesce in the same restrictions in railroad tickets! 


MUSEUM OF CORPORATE INTQUITY.—OUT OF THINE OWN MOUTH WILL I 
JUDGE THER, THOU WICKED SERVANT. 


For the purpose of placing in the debates of Congress for the 
use of the future historian who shall write ‘The History of the 
rise of Corporate Imperialism,” I will submit some railroad tickets 
purporting to be “special concessions” to the people. The first 
ones are reproduced from a book recently sent to all members of 
Congress by the railroads, entitled ‘‘ Museum of ticket-scalping 


iniquity.” 

The first ‘“‘ freak ” from this museum, which is shown in the ac- 
companying cut, is a continuous-trip drover's ticket, the pur- 
chaser of which was required to sign an agreement on the back, 
with six provisions, in the one of asigning witness. One of 
these stipulated, among other things, “ If this ticket is sold or at- 
tempted to be sold, or given away, or is found in the hands of an 
other person, it shall have no value whatever and full fare 1 
be charged.” But, not content with this signed contract, the 
ticket was made to show by punch marks the purchaser's ‘‘ size,” 


W hat would you think of it, Mr. Speaker, if when you pure), sed 
a dollar's worth of sugar or a barrel of flour, and had paid for i: tj). 
grocer demanded that you should eat it all yourself; that no portion 
should be enjoyed by your family or friends? Why, you wou)q 
tell him he was drunk, crazy, or a villain, and you would use yoy; 
property as your own interests demanded. But suppose ali t}. 
grocers had combined in one great pool with countless millions o; 
capital, and rather than starve you were forced to sign such ay 
agreement, would that lessen the offense? Would yon not s,\ 
“It is a violation of property rights, and by the help of God ani 
the patriotism of American citizens we will resent it, and brea; 
the pool?” 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, that is no more nor any worse than the 
railroads are constantly doing. In buying a railroad ticket, unless 
you pay an extra price, you are compelled to submit to tyrannous 
restrictions of various kinds, sometimes fifteen or twenty in num. 
ber, een among other things, that none but yourself sha|| 
use the ticket, that you will use it on such a date, on such a train. 
and for a continuous trip! What business is it, sir, of Mr. Van. 
derbilt, if I buy a ticket to New York or Chicago over his lines, 
when I shall go, or how long I may stay, or where, by his grace, | 
can stop, so long as SF raf my own bills? No more monstrous in- 
vasion of private rights was ever attempted by foreign despvts, 
nor more contemptible narrowness by the petty bigots of the dark 
ages! [Applause.} 

AN “EQUALIZING” AMENDMENT. 
Mr. Speaker, in order to equalize the enjoyments of sovereignty, 


ae Baa a es a 


IA 
** height,” ‘‘ color of hair,” and ‘‘ beard.” In the first grand divi- 
sion of physiognomy our so citizen is punched ‘* medium:” 


in the second, the same. But in ‘‘hair” division there appears 
to be an “unjust discrimination” against red-haired or baid- 


headed gentlemen, as they do not to be deemed worthy the 
notice of a corporation. [Laughter. 
‘‘Whiskers” are more elaborately treated in five subdivisions, 


namely, ‘‘mustache,” ‘‘chin,” “ .” “full beard,” and ‘*none.” 
As our hero is punched as only a mustache, he evidently 
was not the original long-haired long-bearded ‘‘ list!” 
Laseties | How kind it was of the railroad not to ton a 

sclosure of his politics and religion also, to enable them to be 
punched in the same manner! [Renewed laughter. ] 

The next ‘‘freak” is worthy of note from the apenegeiate name 
given it by the railroads—‘‘ironclad.” How t deserves this 
name is evident from the fact that the purchaser was compelle:! 
to agree in the presence of a signing witness to fifteen ‘ironclad 
restrictions. ‘Ironclad!’ Fitname both forthe ticket and the cor- 
poration issuing it! This ticket has been exhibited by the railroa:'s 
as evidence of forgery among ticket brokers; but by their ow! 
confession they connived at the forgery by securing a detective |: 
assist in inducing the same. 

If this measure is passed our streets will abound with these 
menial detectives ho the footsteps of citizens, and snare~ 
will be laid by them, with the connivance of the railroads, to en- 
trap those who refuse to assent to corporate rule. 

Another ticket to which | wish to call attention is the 
C. P. A. (Central Passenger ) 1,000-mile ticket, It is 


ee ee oe ee 
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poth “ironclad” and ‘‘armorclad.” Our language has no words 
sufficiently vehement to express the outrage toevery sense of honor, 
decency. and fairness; the abuse of power; the flagrant and shame- 
jess insult to American citizens by the enforcement of its barba- 
rous restrictions, to some of which I desire your earnest atten- 
tion as I relate my personal experience with it, which simply 
illustrates the experience of every private citizen whom circum- 
stances compel to use such tickets. 

En route to Washington last week to attend the session of Con- 
gress, stopping at a httle station to connect with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, I asked the ticket agent for a regular 1,000- 
mile ticket, such as they had usually sold at $20. He said they 
had stopped selling them, and only had the kind which I now 
show you, which was $30, and which provides that none but the 
purchaser should ride upon the ticket; otherwise it was to be void 
and confiscated. But if I produced proof satisfactory to the rail- 
road company that 1 had used it solely then they would refund 
me the $10; but that I must pay this extra sum as a forfeit in ad- 
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ntee my keeping the contract. 
er? What think you of it, 


vance for them to hold to 
What do you think of it, 
brother 


American 
cri 


r.5 

—you who do not ride on free passes? Shall 
tizens submit to insults like this, to be treated indis- 
T as thieves and robbers, while knaves and felons, noto- 
rious for corrupting our Government through bribery, for gaining 
control of great railway lines built at the expense of the public, 


“Ramer 

To my experience. I bought the ticket. paid $30, signed 
the contract protest, and exchanged the requisite number 
of — with 
trip. taking 


the agent for a ticket limited toa continuous 

the train I paid for a berth in the sleeper, gave 
up my railroad ticket to the conductor, and allowed him to also 
examine my 1,000-mile ticket and its cover to assure him I was 
entitled to my ride. He told me, however, that I must also sur- 
render this to his possession for the night, so that the succeeding 
conductor should see it. This I indignantly refused as an outrage, 


ae 


| 


and because on a former occasion the conductor forgot to return 
my ticket in the morning. He told me that the succeeding con- 
ductor, under the instructions of the company. would be com- 
pelled to awaken me from sleep and demand the other ticket. I 
replied that as he already had a full and complete ticket, I would 
not surrender it to him. 

I finally told him that I was a member of Congress, but that I 
asked for nothing that all citizens could not rightfully demand. 
He then made the astounding confession that in his entire expe- 
rience as conductor, ‘‘for over twelve years, only one other mem- 
ber of Congress had paid his fare!” Some time after midnight, 
notwithstanding the fact that I had paid full fare and $10 addi- 
tional, had paid $2 extra for the privilege of needed unbroken 
sleep to fit me for public duties, my regular ticket also being in 
the possession of the conductor, | was awakened by the con- 
ductor, who apologized for so doing, because, under his regular 


| instructions from the company, he was compelled to do so. I 


| refused to show him the other ticket. 


I have recited these details, 

tedious though they may be, as the personal experience of an 

American citizen in attempting to prosecute a journey for which 

he has fully paid upon an American railroad. 

THIS BILL, IF PASSED, WILL BE THE FORERUNNER OF OTHER TYRANNOUS 
LAWS. 

Mr. Speaker, if Congress, at the behest of the railroads, passes 
this bill, it will next be in order for the sugar trust, the Standard 
Oil trust, the steel trust, and the countless other trusts, each of 
them, to demand a law making it a crime for anyone to dispose of 
goods bought of them, unless he receives a special license as 
*‘agent,” no matter how extortionate the prices demanded. There 
is not asingle argument urged by the railroads in support of this 
bill that is not equally applicable to every other trust or class of 
business, corporate or private. Then every grocer and every hard- 
ware or dry goods merchant who dares to assert his freedom and 
will not be bound by the * ironclad” contracts of the trusts must 
renounce his business or be subjected to heavy penalties for these 
newly created crimes! 

The claim by the railroads that the reselling of tickets is accom- 
panied with more dishonesty than is practiced in other businesses 
is simply used by these self-constituted ‘‘ reformers ” to influence 
public opinion. 

Tiedeman, in his Limitations of Police Power, on page 293, says: 

‘*TIt is not contended that the business of ticket brokerage is 
itself of a fraudulent character. The business can be honestly 
conducted by honest men. 


* * ~ + * * © 


“If that (because some men act dishonestly in ticket scalping) 
were a justifiable ground for abolishing any business, many im- 
portant, perhaps some of the most beneficial, employments and 
professions could be properly prohibited. There is no profession 
or employment that furnishes more abundant opportunities for 
the practice of frauds upon defenseless victims than does the pro- 
fession of the law, and that profession has its ample proportion of 
knaves among its votaries, although the proportion is very much 
smaller than is popularly supposed. But it would be idle to assert 
that, because of the frequency of fraudulent practices among law- 
yers, the State could abolish the profession and forbid the practice 
of the law. There is no difference of principle between the two 
cases.” 

ATTACK UPON THE VERY FOUNDATION OF PROPERTY RIGHTS. 

Blackstone says: 

‘**The third absolute right of every Englishman is that of prop- 
erty, which consists in the free enjoyment and disposal of all his 
acquirements without control or diminution, save by the laws of 
the land.” 

And Chancellor Kent says: 

* The exclusive right of using and transferring property follows 
as a natural consequence of the perception and admission of the 
right itself.” 

** The right of property has been defined as ‘ the exclusive right 
of using and disposing of a thing as one’s own.’” (Bouvier’s Law 
Dictionary. ) 

THE RATI.ROADS IN THE NEW ROLE OF MORAL REFORMERS. 


As the railroads urged the passage of this bill so vehemently for 
the purpose of ‘‘moral reform,” be‘ore further discussing the 
merits of the measure, let us stop a few moments and invoke the 
aid of official records for the darkest page yet written in our coun- 
try’s history by these pretended ‘ reformers.” 

THE CORRUPTION OF SENATORS AND MEMBERS OF CONGRESS—THE UNION 
PACIFIC AND CREDIT MOBILIER INFAMY. 

No darker page has ever been written in the history of any 
nation than that recording the wholesale bribery and corruption 
in connection with the building of the Union Pacific Railway. It 
is a history of crime stalking abroad at noonday, both in the cor- 
ridors of the Capitol and the aisles of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. I shall now only briefly allude to this great 








crime, but will publish more complete extracts from the official 
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C.P, A. INTERCHANGEABLE 


1000 MILE REBATE! BQ) 49959 














EXCHANGE TICKET) 

24 | 
“93| THE CONTRACT AND CONDITIONS 
92 UNDER WHICH THIS TICKET IS ISSUED 
ra AND SOLD ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


— | 
| t The original purchaser whose signa- 
20 ture is affixed to the Contract bearing the 29 
——' same form and number as this ticket, and 
19 who is therefore the only lawful owner hereof, is 30 
| entitled fo receive 1000 miles of transportation in 
18 | exchange. tickets quer the lines named on back cover 
j under their local regulation§ and subject to. all of 
17 | the conditions of the contract, JAN. 




















| 2. This mileage ticket will not be honored | 

16 | on the train nor in checking baggage, but must be 
presented at the ticket office, and there exchanged for 
16 a continuous passage ticket, which will be honored in MCH. 
checking baggage and for passage when presented |———— 

14 | !s connection with this mileage ticket. 
















13 3. In selling this ticket over the line of 
any other Company, the selling company acts as 
ayent only, wnd assumes no responsibility beyond 

12 | is own line. 


11 | 4g. This ticket Is not transferable but is 
, strictly individual to and valid. only for the use 
10 \of the original purchaser and lawful owner, 
| whose signature is affixed to.the contract; and nu 
other person has or can obtain any title, rights or 
property whatever herein, Lf used or presented by 
| any other person, or if altered or mutilated in any 
8 | manner, it thereby becomes void, and all right thereto 

and all sums of money paid therefor shall be forfeited. 


















| g. Uf this ticket Is used in its entirety 

6 | and exclusively by the lawful owner, and that fact 

———| is established by the record pertaining thereto, a re- 

5 | bate of ten dollars will be paid, provided-the cover is 

———) returned to the Mileage Ticket Bureau of the Cen- 

4 |tral Passenger Association, Chicago, Ill., within 
eighteen months from the date of its issue. No re- 

3 | bate will be paid if this ticket, or any portion of |1900 

“e | it, is used by other than its lawful owner, — 


























| (Continued on next page.) 


The A, H, Pugh Printing Co,, Cincinnati. 


records in the form of an appendix. 


First, I call your attention to the famous ‘‘ Crédit Mobilier” re- 
( House of Representatives, Forty-second Congress, third ses- 
Report of the select committee No. 1 to investigate 
the alleged Crédit Mobilier bribery, February 18, 1873.) 
port created intense excitement at the time, implicating, as it did, 
among Other public officials, one member of Congress who after- 
wards became President of the United States; one Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, afterwards Vice-President of the United 
States; two other members of Congress who afterwards became 
Vice- Presidents of the United States, besides several United States 
This report is exceedingly difficult to procure, copies 
having been destroyed as far as possible to remove from public 
view the great crime committed. 
questioned integrity, whose office gave him knowledge of the fact, 
that within less than one hour after Mr. Garfield's nomination 
for the Presidency nearly every copy had been sequestered from 


por 


sion, No. 77. 


Senators. 


the 


In calling the attention of the public to this great blot in our na- 
tional history it is not my purpose to reflect u 
motives of the men famous in our country’s history who are 
shown by the official records to have been implicated. * 
report of the committee, although not exonerating them from 
blame, does find criminal intent upon the part of but two mem- 


t. 


Capitol, he being among the number implicated. 


bers, whom it recommended for expulsion from office. 


The facts, briefly stated, are these: The company called the 
Crédit Mobilier of America was incorporated in Pennsylvania. 
and in 1864 control of its charter and franchises had been obtained 
by persons interested in the Union Pacific Railroad Company for 
urpose of using its powers as a construction company to 


the 
buil 


q the Union Pacific road. In September of the same 


contract was made between the directors of the Union 


Company and one H. M. Hoxie (whom the evidence shows was 


used as a ‘stool pigeon” of the Pacific directors) for buildi 


miles of the road at extravagant and fictitious rates, the of 
which were to be stolen from the public by the railroad 


This re- 


I was told by an official of un- 


m the personal 
deed, the 


rectors, 


who themselves had also become the directors of the Crédit 
Mobilier. 

There were pending at the time in Congress bills for granting 
aid to the Pacific roads in money, land, and other concessions 1. t). 
value of over $100,000,000, and the directors of the railroad coy). 

ny wished to procure these immense grants, so that they. by 

ishonest contracts with their railroad company, could appropri. 
ate to themselves, as directors of the ‘* Crédit Mobilier,” the. 
countless millions by criminal practices in dishonest contracts, |); 
which all the money appropriated from the people to Congress 
could be stolen by these half dozen men, thus not only plunder. 
ing the people, but also wrecking the great enterprise which had 
been authorized by Congress for the public good. 

In order to accomplish these purposes Mr. Oakes Ames, a mem. 
ber of Congress, and one of the directors of both the companies 16). 
tioned, for the purpose of influencing their legislative action. «is. 
tributed large quantities of the Crédit Mobilier stock to various 
Senators and Congressmen, some of which he received nominal] 
pay for at less than quarter of its real value and for some of 
which he received no pay, telling them ‘that he would hold it 
for them as trustee until the profits would pay for the stock in 
full.” So enormous were the profits by means of the dishonest 
contracts, that in less than two months the entire stock had aid 
for itself, with several hundred dollarsadditional. The following 
photographic reproduction from page 459 of the report mentioned 
shows how Hon. James A. Garfield, afterwards President of the 
ee received $1,271 in profits upon his thousand dollars 
of stock. 

The copies of accounts exhibited herein were taken by the in- 
vestigating committee from the famous ‘‘ Private Memorandum 
Book of Oakes Ames,” and were reproduced in the official report 
of the committee. An explanation of the account of Mr. Garfield 
as above is given by the committee on page VII of their report, 
from which I quote verbatim: ‘‘Mr. James A. Garfield, of Ohio. 


The facts in regard to Mr. Garfield as found by the committee are 
identical with the case of Kelley to the point of reception of the 


(Contract and Conditions—Continued. ) 

6. in consideration of the Rebate to be paid tothe 
original purchaser and lawiul owner of this ticket, he or she 
agrees to sign his or her name to the Contract, and to the 

ileage Strip and Exchange Ticket whenever requésted to 

so_by the Agent or Conductor of any line named hereon. 

a: The signatures it is required shall be affixed to the 
mileage strip and to the Commissioner’s checks attached to 
—- — e eee a o — of ye eel 
shall in eachand ever ¢ be made wi 2 ink or 
with an indelible neil, oP 

8. This ticket must be presented to Conductor with the 
exchange ticket received from the Ticket Agent. An exchange 
ticket will not be accepted for passage unless it is accomparpad 
bythe me eeae Seiet upon which it was issued. 

o. The cha Ticket issued hereon entitle 
owner to passage only on trains advertised and designa 
carry passengers, and only to and from stations at which 
trains are scheduled to stop, 

to. itis understood and a that no less than five 
coupons from the mileage strip will under the contract condi- 
tions governing the use of the ticket be accepted for any dis- 
tance less than five miles. 

. Neither this ticket nor exchange ticket issued 
hereon will be_ honored on the ted Express trains of the 
Pennsylvania Lines, This ticket is good on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway west of Huntington, one to and from stations 
located between Lexington and Louisville, and except stations 
located between Ashland and Denton. Good between Lexing- 
ton and Louisville proper on detachment of 105 coupons. Not 

ood between local stations east of Huntington, except for 
8 rough passage between Washington and Huntington and 

ta. The further stipulations and conditions printed 
on a of this ticket constitute and form a part of this 
contr 

The above contract conditions are the same as have 
been signed by the taser purchaser and lawful owner of this. 
ticket and filed with the Commissioner, 

@@ This ticket expires one year from its date, 


i 
i 


82The date of sale of tite ticket Is Indicated by 


stam nd marks, expl 
the date thoe fined. ae or ener: ee 


ISSUED BY THE 
CENTRAL PASSENGER ASSOCIATION. 
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check for $329. He agreed with Mr. Ames to take ten shares of 
Crédit Mobilier stock, but did not pay for the same. Mr. Ames 
received the 80 per cent dividend in bonds and sold them for 97 
per cent, and received the 60 per cent cash dividend, which 
d the price of the stock and interest and left a balance 
of $329. This sum was paid over to Mr. Garfield by a check on a 
sergeant-at-arms, and Mr. Garfield then understood this sum was 
the balance of dividends after paying for the stock.” 
A more complete detail of the similar transaction with Congress- 
man Kelley is given on the same page. 





stock. I have —— to Fowler, but not to Bayard, Ihave never 
been introduced to Bayard, but will see him soon. You say I 
must not put too much in one locality. I have assigned, as far as I 
have gone, 2 from Massachusetts, 1 from New Hampshire, 1 Dela- 
ware, 1 Tennessee, 1 Ohio, 2 Pennsylvania, 1 Indiana, 1 Maine, 
and I have 3 to place, which I shall put where they will do the 
most good to us. I am here on the spot and can better judgo 
where they should go. I think after this dividend is paid we 
should make our capital $4,000,000 and distribute the new stock 
where it will protect us. Letthem have the stock at par and profits 
made in the future. The 50 per cent increase on the old stock I 
want for distribution here, and soon. * * * 


1868, ** Yours, truly, 


Tuesday, September 29. 
William D. Kelley; on com ............ 


OAKES AMES.” 


It appears that about this time there were rumors of a Con- 
gressional investigation in connection with these corrupt transac- 
tions, but he ‘‘ doesn’t fear it.” In his letter to Mr. McComb, five 
days after, he says: 

‘IT don’t fear any investigation here. * * * 
some with New York, or have agreed to. * * * 
this where it will produce most good to us.” 

On page 6 is a list of the names to whom Mr, Ames had given 
or agreed to give stock, as follows: 

* Blaine of Maine, 3,000; Patterson of New Hampshire, 3,000; 
Wilson of Massachusetts, 2; Painter, representative for Inq.,3; 8. 
Colfax, Speaker, 2; Elliott, Massachusetts, 3; Dawes, Massachu- 
setts, 2; Boutwell, Massachusetts, 2; Bingham and Garfield, Ohio; 


Q.| Have you ansthing more to say in reference to the purpose of thas 
payment than you said beforet—A. No, sir. 

Qa. Now tury to any entries you may have in reference to Mr. Gar- 
Geld.—A.’ Mr. Garfield’s payments were just the same as Mr. Kelley’s. 

Q. I find Mr. Kelley’s uame on the list of June dividend paymeuts for 
$329.9 That i understand yor to be the amount of the June dividend 
after paying the balauce due on his stock {—A. Yes, sir; the general 
statemeut made up for Mr. Garfield is as follows: 


I have placed 
I have used 











Garfield. Schofield and Kelley, Pennsylvania; Fowler, Tennessee.” 
mais ‘ Mr. H. S. McComb was at the time testifying before the com- 
10 shares wo at ee ee oe t, 000 mittee of Congress, having been summoned as a witness. He ex- 
(oe RIO er erennemnrere nner secs 43 36 plains that the figures ‘2, 3,” etc., meant 2,000 and 3,000. The 
1043 36 following is from the testimony (page 6): 
ae ha die 0 oan’ ‘*Q. How came you to make that list? 
OO, per et DE Ait. Ab Wencxcemmasessencmmsceeceee-eee 116, “A, I wrote those names as Mr. Ames read them to me from 
267 36 his memorandum book. He sat one side of the table and I sat the 
futst to Juuc 20....... tall ieee 3 gg | Other, in the office of the Union Pacific Railroad Company in New 
- y Morea ethad York, just as we sit opposite each other now at this table. When 
272 oo | he read I wrote the names.” : 
means On page 460 occurs the following: 
a CAM. Q. There is one other gentleman whose name appears bhere—that of 
000 U.P. General Logan; what entry have you in regard to hiw A. I have bis 
Qj Xou received 8606 cash dividend on his ted sbares t——A.: Yea, sir. | Seneral statement, as follows: 
QO And as sou say, him 8329, as the balance of the dividend 


due him t—A> £ think § did. 

Q. This gencral statement is not crossed off -—A.\ No, sir. 

.Q.' Un this fist of oames for the June dividend, Mr. Garfield’s name is 
down for 8329.—A.s That would be the balance due. 

Q. The croxs opposite Lis name indicates that the money was paid to 
himt—A> Yes; sin 


From page 457 the following is reprodaced: 


CREDIT MOBILIER 457 


Q. That $600 was paid by check on the Sergeant-at Arms?—A. Yes, 
sir; and a corresponding entry made in the list of June dividends, which 
you have. The general statement is as follows. 


Ww. B. Allison. 





10 shares Credit M,...—_.. Sci etiemue 8600 
Int'st to Mays.........— > cotecibienetetmnantinns 46 
1; 016 
Div. in Bonds 80 pr. ct. 
sold at 97..... a 776 
—a aD 
Cash to i. bite fae 
1,000 O. M. 
1,000 U. P. 


It ia crossed off, which shows that tho mattes bas been finally settled. 


It should be borne in mind that Mr. Ames, in ecien Oe stock 
\ members of in various letters which are pub- 
lished in the official states that he is “‘ putting it where it 


will do the most good to us. 
On pages 4, 5, and 6 of the official are various letters 
sh the transactions at Washington and their intent, from 


which I make the following extracts: 
‘* WASHINGTON, January 25, 1868. 
“H. S. McComp, Esq.: 


“Dear Str: Yours of the 22d is at hand, in which you say Sena- 
tors Bayard and Fowler have written you in relation to their 


XXXIT——2 















10 shares O. M. A-... 1, 000 
7 mos. 10 dacs... ani 43 36 
1 053 36 
80 pr. et. Div. at 97 ........ 176 
267 36 
Ynt-st to Jano 20 4... 2. cer eee 3 64 
271 00 
1,000 U. P 
1,000 C. M 


Q. You gave him a cheék: for. $3292—AFT: gave him a check for 
8329. 
Q. This account of General Logan bas been crossed off, showing that 
it has been adjusted —A. Yes, sir. 


From page 461 the following is reproduced: 


CREDIT MOBILIER. 


461 





Rec'd of him « 3,000 
two bonds 1, 

Less 3 pr. cent 1, 552 

Cash. 70 

2, 622 

p’d Cash & Int’st. .. ..-.-.—/. -- 1,548 

1,074 


2, 000 Credit. 
2.000 U. P. stock. . 


Q. That includes all who were then iv Congress with whom you bad 
dealings in reference to this stock 1—A. Yes, and all who were ever ip 
Congress, so far as 1 now femember, except Mr. Grimes, whu ws in the 
company originally, and therefore, I suppose, bad the right to have stock 
in the Credit Mobilier. 
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On February 22, 1868, Mr. Ames wrote McComb (page 7): 
‘*We want more friends in this Congress, and if a man will look 
into the law (and it is difficult to get them to do it unless they 
have an interest to do so) he can not help being convinced that we 
should not be interfered with.” 

Accompanying this report are 520 pages of evidence taken by 
the committee which reveals a state of gross carelessness or cor- 
ruption which to the general public must seem incredible, when 
it implicates men in whom such high confidence was reposed. 
As already stated, I do not assume to judge the motive of others, 
but the unfortunate fact nevertheless remains that legislation dis- 
astrous to the American people was effected. 

Assuming, then, that some of these men acted simply without 
due care, and with no corrupt intent, it becomes all the more im- 
portant that all legislation should be subjected to the most search- 
ing investigation, so that the public welfare shall not suffer 
through the lack of care and vigilance on the part of those to 
whom the public have intrusted high and sacred responsibilities. 

That the report of this committee may be free from the possi- 
bility of being charged with partisan prejudice, I call attention 
to the fact that a majority of the committee were from the same 
party, with which most of the persons implicated were allied; and 
no more patriotic words regarding the sacredness of public trusts 
have ever been uttered than by this committee, from which I 

uote (page x) as follows, commending them to the earnest atten- 
tion of every citizen, both in public and private life: 

‘* We do not think any member — to feel so confident of his 
own strength as to allow himself to be brought into this tempta- 
tion. We think Mr. Ames judged shrewdly in saying that a man 
is much more likely to be watchful of his own interests than those 
of other people. But there is a broader view still which we think 
ought to be taken. This country is fast becoming filled with 
gigantic corporations, wielding and controlling immense aggre- 
gations of money and thereby commanding great influence in 

wer. It is notorious in many State legislatures that these in- 

uences are often controlling, so that in effect they become the 
ruling power of the State. ithin a few years Congress had to 
some extent been brought within similar influences, and the knowl- 
edge of the public on that subject has: brought great discredit 
jest the body, far more, we believe, than there were facts to 
ustify. 

“But such is the tendency of the time, and the belief is far too 
general that all men can be ruled with money, and that the use 
of such means to carry public measures is legitimate and proper. 
No member of the Congress ought to place himself in circum- 
stances of suspicion, so that any discredit of the body shall arise 
on his account. It is of the highest importance that the national 
legislature should be free of all taint of corruption, and it is of 
— equal necessity that the people should feel confident that 

t is so. 

‘In a free government, like ours, we can not expect the people 
will long respect the laws if they lose respect for the lawmakers.” 

The report of the committee was unanimously concurred in, 
the members composing it being the following: Hon. Luke T. Po- 
land, chairman, Vermont; Hon. N. P. Banks, Massachusetts; Hon. 
George W. McCrary, Iowa; Hon. William E. Niblack, Indiana; 
Hon, William M. Merrick, Maryland. 

CORRUPTION AND BRIBERY CONFIRMED—REPORT OF THE WILSON 

COMMITTEE. 

On January 6, 1873, Congress appointed another select commit- 
tee to investigate the alleged corruption in relation to the Pacific 
railroads. This report is known as “‘ Report No. 78, Forty-second 
Congress, third session, Select Committee No. 2, House of Repre- 
sentatives, to make inquiry in relation to the affairs of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company and the Crédit Mobilier of America.” 
This committee consisted of five members, as follows: 

Hon. J. M. Wilson, chairman; Hon. Samuel Shellabarger, Hon. 
GrorGe F. Hoar, Hon. H, W. Slocum, and Hon. Thomas Swann. 
Like the first committee, the maloetiy were of the same political 
party to which the persons implicated in the unfortunate - 
tions belonged. The report was unanimous, except that Mr. Swann 


believed that more vigorous measures should be instituted t 
several members of Congress who had been referred to in the re- 
port of the first committee, but against whom that committee did 


not recommend expulsion from Congress. ‘This 
pages and is accompanied with 757 of testimony sho 
practices by men omnerine high tions both as members 


Congress and railroad directors, which would be worthy the study 
of any railroad wrecker who desired to perfect his education in 
lawbreaking. 


From this report I quote the following: 

‘* Your committee find themselves constrained to report that the 
moneys borrowed by the corporation under a power given 
only to meet the necessities of construction and endowment of the 
road have been distributed in dividends am the corporators; 
that the stock was issued, not to men who for it at par in 
money (as the law strictly required), but who paid for it not more 









than 30 cents on the dollar in road making; that of the Govern 
ment directors some of them have neglected their duties and oth = 
have been interested in the transactions by which the provisions 
of the organic law have been evaded; that at least one of the ¢. =. 
missioners appointed by the President has been directly bribed to 
betray his trust by the gift of $25,000; that the chief engineo, of 
the road was largely interested in the contracts for its constry.. 
tion, and that there has been an ——— to prevent the exercisg 
of the reserve power in Congress by inducing influential memers 
= Congress to become interested in the profits of the trans 
ion. 

‘The first contract for the construction of the road was mado 
with one H. M. Hoxie, who seems to have been a person of litt|o 
pecuniary responsibility. * * * It was accepted by the com. 
pany September 23, 1864. On the 30th of September, 1864, Hoxio 
agreed to assign this contract to Thomas ©. Durant, vice-prosi- 
dent of the Union Pacific railroad companies, or such parties 4s 
he might designate. * * * This Hoxie contract and its assicp. 
ment were a device by which the ms who were the active 
managers of the Union Pacific Railroad Company caused sai 
corporation to make a contract with themselves.” * * * 

e chief engineer of the road, Peter A. Day, learning of theso 
fraudulent transactions for bankrupting the property, and not 
desiring to be connected with such a conspiracy, promptly ten- 
dered his resignation. : 

_ The report of the committee abounds with facts of a most start- 
ling character, more sensational than the wildest fiction, but of 
which abundant evidence was found. 

A THIBD UNVESTIGATING COMMITTEE'S STARTLING DISCLOSURES—THE PpAr- 
TISON REPORT. 

On April 15, 1887, President Cleveland appointed a third com- 
mission to investigate the affairs of such sdinenie as had received 
aid from the United States. A most interesting report, astound- 
ing in its revelations, was made by Hon. Robert E. Pattison, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the committee, from which the follow- 
ing extracts are made: 

‘*The construction companies or inside combinations that built 
five of the six roads have destroyed or conceai2d their books, the 
exception being the Central Branch, and the commission has been 
embarrassed in its work by the refusal or failure of the companies 
to produce the accounts relating to the actual cost of construction 
or to exhibit any paper or documents that would enable the com- 
mission to ascertain the truth as to this most important factor in 
the investigation. The books of the Crédit Mobilier, which built 
the Union Pacific from Omaha to Ogden; the booksof the Con- 
tractand Finance Company, which built the Western Pacific from 
San Jose to Sacramento and the Central Pacific from Sacramento to 
Ogden; the books of Shoemaker & Co., who built the Kansas Pa- 
cific, and the accounts of John I. Blair, who built the Sioux City 
and Pacific Railroad—all these are missing. 

‘‘ Their management has been a national disgrace. Since the date 
of their inception they have been conducted upon a purely specu- 
lative basis. Their permanent prosperity has been lost sight of, 
while their managers ea strove for temporary advantage. 
For fourteen years the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific were 
practically free from competition for a stretch of 1,800 miles across 
the continent. They were independent of many of those disturb- 
ing elements which have been pleaded in extenuation of the 
vicious practices of railroads in other parts of the country, and 
yet they injected secrecy into their affairs, ina ted favoritism 
and pen gee — aaa — = — — to potrer 
competition. ey or, pools for the pro’ urpose 0 
securing certainty, uniformity, and permanency in freight rates, 
but they did not respect the pools which they entered into when im- 
mediate advantages could be obtained by a breach of good faith. 

‘‘Mr. Huntington testified before the commission that ‘ compe- 
tition is killing,’ and that there ought to be only one railroad {for 
the whole country. The aided companies combined with others 
to tax the communities which served, and they forced the 
consuming classes in all sections of the country to contribute to 
the payment of interest and dividend upon the fictitious capital 
which they had created. They increased the cost of ae hey 
laid proprietary ec 


ac- 


- claim to the ? of large _—. en —_ 
. uandered millions of their money ’ their 
tertitorial clatmna, milligus in encroachments 


beeen carp tape 
upon the territory c other companies. They constituted 
Sameaives the arbiters ot Cade. z h 


tion that were extortionate. They charged all that the trafic 
would bear, and a ashare of the of indus- 
of between the 


charging greater the 

ochucl east if premaciian the of the article in the mar- 

and between articles. ao 
pass 


companies. They destro 
up particular localities to 
sacs hed reached such a 


between 
ble petitors, and they built 
the Seay of other localities, antil mat- 
that engage in any 


com: 
no man dared 
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pusiness in which transportation largely entered without first 

soliciting and obtaining the permission of a railroad manager. 

They departed from their legitimate sphere as common carriers 

and engaged in mining articles for transportation over their own 

lines. ey exerted a terrorism over merchants and over com- 
munities, thus interfering with the lawful pursuits of the people. 

They participated in election contests. By secret cuts and violent 

and rapid fluctuations in rates they menaced business, paralyzed 

capital, and retarded investment and development. 

THE MANAGEMENT CONTEMPLATED BY CONGRESS AND THE METHOD 

ACTUALLY PURSUED. 

‘Had the Pacific railroads been built and managed upon honest 
methods, had the Government loan been properly applied, these 
companies, regarded as a whole, could have declared dividends at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum for eighteen years, from the date 
of actual completion to the present time, upon all the moneys that 
they would have been required to pay in tocomplete and equip the 
roads; they would have owned 2,495 miles of roads free from all 
debt, and worth $124,600,000, upon an original outlay of less than 
$35,490,381.44; three of them, the Union Pacific, Central Pacific, 
and Central Branch, could have repaid every cent of the principal 
and interest advanced by the Government to date, and could have 
reduced their charges to shippers to the extent of over $140,000,000, 
or nearly $8,000,000 per year. 

“But they chose dishonest methods. At the outset they divided 
$172,347,115 of fictitious capital, they dissipated over $107,000,000 
which should have been applied to the payment of the principal 
and interest of the Government debt, and —— taxed shippers to 
the extent of over $140,000,000, or nearly $8,000,000 a year, to pay 
for the inflation of the capital of these companies and for the 
vicious practices that crept into their management. 

THE RAILROADS AN “IMPERIUM IN IMPERIO"—DECISION OF THE UNITED 
STATES SUPREME COURT HOLDS THE RAILROAD POOL A VIOLATION OF 
LAW. 

After the Supreme Court of the United States had twice de- 
cided that the “pooling” practices of railroads were illegal those 
corporations continued to ignore the law and the courts, and a case 
was brought against them for the third time, reaffirming the for- 
mer decisions. 

The law, known as the Sherman anti-trust law, which they were 
thus declared to have violated contained the following provisions: 


An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, Every contract, 
combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations is hereby declared to be illegal. Every person 
who shall make any such contract or engage in any such combi- 
nation or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceed- 
ing $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both 
said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Src, 2. Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to mo- 
nopolize, or combine or conspire with any other person or persons 
to monopolize any part of the trade or commerce among the sev- 
eral States, or with foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine 
not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or by both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 


(Extracts from decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. ] 


The United States vs. The Joint Traffic Association. Appeal from 
the United States circuit court of appeals for the second circuit 
(New York). Decision October 24, 1898. 
ce bill in the case was filed for the purpose of obtaining an ad- 

judication that an agreement entered into between some thirty- 

one different railroad companies was illegal, and enjoining its 

f execution. These railroad companies formed most (but 

not all) of the lines engaged in the business of railroad transpor- 

tation between Chicago and the Atlantic coast.) 
et land for railroad purpose is a taking for a public pur- 
pose, and fact that it is taken for a public purpose is the sole 

Je on for taking it at all. The business of a railroad car- 

rier is of a public nature, and in performing it the carrier is also 

performing to a certain extent a function of government which, 
ires them to perform the services upon 


* * * x * * * 


‘*The building and operation of a railroad thus required a public 


franchise. The State would have had no power to grant the right 

of unless the use to which the land was to be put 

one.” 

* * * * *€ = 

‘*Where the grantees of this public franchise are competing rail- 
penetate comiannres we think Congress is com- 


Toad companies for in 





petent to forbid any agreement or combination among them by 
means of which competition is to be smothered.” 


* * * * * = * 
*‘As we have twice already, deliberately and earnestly, consid- 


ered the same arguments which are now for the third time pressed 


upon our attention, it could hardly be expected that our opinion 
should now change from that already expressed.” 
* * * # oe 5 x 

‘*The judgments of the United States circuit court and United 
States circuit court of appeals are reversed, and the case remanded 
to take such further proceedings therein as may be in conformity 
with this opinion—holding the agreement a violation of law.” 

The railroads will now make an onslaught on Congress to repeal 
the anti-trust law, so that they can continue their unjust practices, 

It has given me pleasure, Mr. Speaker, to listen to the able argu- 


ments against this bill by eminent members on both sides of the 
House. None have perha 


been more eloguent and vigorous 
than those of some Republican members; so I will surely not be 


charged with partisanship when I refer to the splendid defense of 


the people two years ago by the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, himself a Republican, Mr. Manany, when he said in 
his address: ‘‘ It almost seems that what our opponents charged 
against us is about to be verified by our official conduct here, that 
the saturnalia of corporate greed, under the direction of the Re- 
publican party, is to take possession of the Republic.”—Congres- 
sional Record, February 27, 1897, page 2472. 

THE ANTI-SCALPING LAW DECLARED ILLEGAL BY THE NEW YORK COURT 

OF APPEALS. 

When a law of this nature, enacted in the State of New York, 
for the same purpose, was recently under consideration in the 
court of appeals (in the case of ‘‘ The People of the State of New 
York vs. The Warden of the Prison of the City of New York”) 
that court declared the law unconstitutional, as an infringement 
of the inherent rights of citizens, and in its decision (November 
22, 1898), among other things, says: 

‘*Before referring to the provisions of the Constitution that it 
is confidently asserted condemn such legislation, it may not be out 
of place to note that the granting of monopolies or exclusive priv- 
ileges to corporations or persons has been regarded as an invasion 
of the rights of others to follow a lawful calling and an infringe- 
ment of personal liberty from the times of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James. The statute of 21 Jac., abolishing monopolies, has 
been from the time of its enactment regarded as a statutory land- 
mark of English liberty, and that nation has jealously preserved 
it. It was a part of that inheritance which our fathers brought 
with them and incorporated into the organic law, to the end that the 
lawmaking power shall be restrained from interference with it.” 

‘In this connection the language employed by Mr. Justice Field 
in Butchers Union Co. vs. Crescent City Co. (111 U.S. , 746,756, 757) 
is most instructive. ‘As in our intercourse with our fellow-men 
certain principles of morality are assumed to exist, without which 
society would be impossible, so certain inherent rights lie at the 
foundation of all action, and upon a recognition of them alone can 
free institutions be maintained. These inherent rights have never 
been more happily expressed than in the Declaration of Independ- 
encé, that new evangel of liberty to the people: 

‘““«We hold these truths to be self-evident ’—that is, so plain 
that their truth is recognized upon their mere statement—‘ that 
all men are endowed ’—not by edicts of emperors, or decrees of 
Parliaments, or acts of Congress, but ‘by their Creator, with cer- 
tain inalienable rights ’—that is, rights which can not be bartered 
away, or given away, or taken away except in punishment of 
crime—‘ and that among these are life, liberty, aa the pursuit of 
happiness, and to secure these ’"—not grant them, but secure them— 
‘ governments areinstituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.’” 

‘“‘Among these inalienable rights, as proclaimed in that great 
document, is the right of men to pursue their happiness, by which 
is meant the right to pursue any lawful business or vocation in 
any manner not inconsistent with the equal rights of others which 
may increase their prosperity or develop their faculties, so as to 
give to them their highest enjoyment. The common business and 
callings of life, the ordinary trades and pursuits, which are innoc- 
uous in themselves and have been followed in all communities 
from time immemorial, must, therefore, be free in this country to 
all alike upon the same conditions. 

‘‘The right to pursue them without let or hindrance, except that 
which is applied to all persons of the same age, sex, and condition, 
is a distinguishing privilege of citizens of the United States and 
an essential element of that freedom which they claim as their 
birthright. * * 

“In this country it has seldom been held, and never in so odious 
a form as is here claimed, that an entire trade and business could 
be taken from citizens and vested in a single corporation. Such 

tion has been regarded every where else as inconsistent with 


civil liberty. That exists only where every individual has the 
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power to pursue his own happiness according to his own views, 
unrestrained except by equal, just, and impartial laws. 

‘‘From the opinion of Mr. Justice Matthews in Yick Wo vs. 
Hopkins (118 U. 8., 356, 370) the following is taken: ‘ But the fun- 
damental rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
considered as individual possessions, are secured by those maxims 
of constitutional law which are the monuments showing the vic- 
torious progress of the race in securing to men the blessings of 
civilization under the reign of just and equal laws,so that,in the 
famous language of the Massachusetts bill of rights, the gov- 
ernment of the Commmon wealth ‘‘ may be a government of laws and 
not of men.” 

‘** For the very idea that one man may be compelled to hold his 
life, or the means of living, or any material right essential to the 
enjoyment of life, at the mere will of another, seems to be intoler- 
able in any country where freedom prevails, as being the essence 
of slavery itself.’ 

“All laws, therefore, which impair or trammel these rights, 
which limit one in his choice of a trade or profession, or confine 
him to work or live in a specified on or exclude him from 
his own house, or restrain his otherwise lawful movements (ex- 
cept as such laws may be passed in the exercise by the legislature 
of the police power, which will be noticed later), are infrin 
ments upon his fundamental rights of liberty, which are under 
constitutional protection.’ 

**In People vs, Marx (99 N. Y., 377) this court declared uncon- 
stitutional a statute that prohibited the manufacture and sale of 
any substitute for butter or cheese produced from pure, unadul- 
terated milk or cream, Judge Rapallo, speaking for the court, 
said: ‘Among these no proposition is now more firmly settled than 
that it is one of the fundamental rights and privileges of every 
American citizen to adopt and follow such lawful industrial pur- 
suits, not injurious to the community, as he may see fit. 

“*The term “liberty,” as protected by the Constitution, is not 
cramped into a mere freedom from physical restraint of the per- 
son of the citizen as by incarceration, but is deemed to embrace 
the right of man to be free in the enjoyment of the faculties with 
which he has been endowed by his Creator, subject: only to such 
restraints as are necessary for the common welfare.’ 

‘‘If the law were otherwise, no trade, business, or profession 

, could escape destruction at the hands of the legislature if a situa- 
tion should arise that would stimulate it to exercise its power, 
for in every field of endeavor can be found men that seek profit by 
fraudulent processes. Transportation tickets have been forged, it 
is said; so have notes, checks, and bank bills. Railroad companies 
are no more bound to honor forged tickets than the alleged maker 
of a forged note is bound to pay it. 

** An innocent person who suffers by parting with his money on 
a forged ticket has his remedy against the vendor just the same as 
has the bank that discounts a forged note. Such instances might 
be multiplied, but it would serve no good purpose, for it is well 
known that no business can be suggested through which innocent 
parties may not be occasionally victimized, But, because of that 
fact, honest men can not be prevented from engaging in their 
chosen occupations, 

** Liberty, in its broad sense as understood in this country, 
means the right, not only of freedom from actual servitude, im- 
prisonment, or restraint, but the right of ons to use his faculties 
in all lawful ways, to live and work where he will, to earn his 
livelihood in any lawful calling, and to pursue any lawful trade 
or avocation.” 

THE METHODS BY WHICH THE RAILROADS SECURE PETITIONS FAVORING 
THEIR MEASURES. 

As the railroads have used the argument that many pare 
societies, clergymen, benevolent and labor organizations, and the 
press are urging the passage of this measure, I desire to call atten- 
tion to the shameless methods of deception and coercion by which 
they have secured such petitions. 

Perhaps the most di ful of the letters sent out by the rail- 
roads which have come to public light in this discussion is that to 
which I will first call attention. It will be noticed that they 
urge prompt action by overwhelming influence upon members of 
Congress, use, as they say, if the bill is not passed at once it 
can not be for several years, since, if left for action until near the 
close of their terms of office, they would not, in the face of a com- 
ing campaign, dare to go before the people. Or, to quote their 
exact words: 

‘After the close of this session the members then commence a 
strong canvass for reelection, and, unless the feeling is over- 
whelmingly expressed in our favor, they will be lukewarm in 
order to avoid criticism from the opponents of the measure in 
their respective districts.” 

lt will also be noticed that ‘‘the cooperation of the clergy is essen- 
tial, provided they largely dwell upon the fraudulent character of 
the ticket-scalping business.” It will be noticed they will not 
yublish the views of any clergymen who dare assert their convic- 

rome as opposed to the measure. 
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After mentioning seventeen members of Congress wh 
relied on, they mention nine other members who, as ther tap 
+ hie anesiahele peaeeamines oh gealiietaieees oe 
‘*it is absolutely necessary possible influence be broy> 
to bear by telegrams or letters.” rought 
I submit the in full, so that it can not be said that its trend 
or character can possibly be misunderstood: 


“ANTI-SCALPING BILL HEADQUARTERS, 
**SHOREHAM Horet, 
** Washington, D. C., December 10, 1:97, 
‘*Mr. L. P. Farmer, commissioner, 145 Liberty street, New Yor}. 

Mr. H. E. Weeks, chairman Northeastern mger Associa. 

tion, Boston, Mass.; Mr. F. C. Donald, commissioner Centra) 

Passenger Association, Chi ; Mr. B. D. Caldwell, chairman 

Western Passenger Association, Chicago; W. W. Kent, chair. 
man, 723 Security Building, St. Louis; Joseph Richardson 
chairman Southeastern Passenger Association, Atlanta, Ga, 

‘*‘GENTLEMEN: The House Committee on Interstate Commercs 
will give a hearing on the anti-scalping bill on Friday, December 
17. This committee consists of 17 members, 8 of whom, viz, Hrp- 
BURN, FLETCHER, SHERMAN, WANGER, JOY, CORLIss, BENNETT, 
and STEWART, served in the Fifty-fourth Congress and were fayor- 
able toourmeasure. The other 9 members, viz, Simpkins, Davry, 
HINRICHSEN, ADAMSON, BARHAM, HAWLEY, MANN, McA err. 
and Davis, are new members who have as yet been untried; and 
on these latter-named gentlemen it is absolutely necessary that 
all possible influence be brought to bear by telegrams or letters 
before the date of meeting to secure their favorable cooperation 
in passing the bill favorably from the committee to the House 
Calendar. Can I therefore suggest that you will promulgate this 
information to each and every member of your association, in 
order that they may take immediate action? 

**T would also request that correspondence be opened at once 
with the president or secretary of each and every society, organ- 
ization, etc., requesting reduced rates for conventions and mect- 
ings, with a view that you secure the aid of said organizations in 

assing favorable resolutions, addressed to Senator CULLOM and 
Representative HeEpsury, and also for individual letters from 
prominent members of said organizations addressed to their re- 
spective Senators and Representatives, and, so far as possible, 
keep this office advised of action taken. 

**The enemy are sending in petitions from minor labor organi- 
zations and letters from country merchants and various persons 
in opposition to the bill. 

‘* After action on the 17th it may be necessary to again organ- 
ize throughout the country for an Seeeeates campaign in secur- 
ing petitions in every town along the lines of railways. 

‘Should this plan be adopted, and I hope it will, it would be 
wise to have each local agent instructed to secure at the head of 
each petition the name of the most prominent man in his town, 
inasmuch as the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD reprints the petition, 
as follows: ‘Petition from John Brown and 25 other citizens of 
town.’ You will understand by this that the leading man 
should be one of influence, in order to command attention. The 
agent should also be instructed to totalize the number of names 
on each petition and forwarda card addressed to this bureau, 














stating as follows: ‘ Petitions of John Brown and others, for- 
warded to Senator and tative ——— this 
date.’ This is essential, inasm as we propose watching the 


Recorb, and if within a reasonable time the petition is not shown 
in the REcorD, we will undertake to follow it up by personal can- 
vass and secure its recognition. 

“This work is most useful, as from time to time we are unable 
to show the chairman of the committee in the House and in the 
Senate, or the Senator or Member in immediate charge of the bill, 
the totalization of people who are in favor of the measure. 

‘The tion of the clergy is essential, ded they 
oS u the fraudulent character of the Iping 

, also leading ts, manufacturers, editors, 

‘*If we could receive of letters from the most influential 
c and merchants for publication in circular form, it 
would be most beneficial. 


«The scalpers are here in force and are systematically organiz- 


ing a 

= frust thatall members of your associations will not overlook 
the fact that unless the bill is passed in both Houses this session 
it will be, in our opinion, almost impossible to secure favorable 
action for some years. After the close of this session the members 


then commence a strong canvass for reelection, unless the 
ne a eee ee will be 
lukewarm in order to from the opponents of tho 
Mir We wenld uhee ceaseitel a died sal r 
“Wew passenge 
in addition to the y to agents, will 


canvass the matter with ees 














to promulgate this measuro throughout the country, securing 
whatever aid en with business people generally, and also to 
closely work up the matter with local agents. 

‘In order to thoroughly acquaint the traveling passenger agents 
with the bill, principles of same, etc., we would suggest that each 

neral passenger agent call his force together and advise them 
fully upon the necessity of careful and efficient work. 

“At some length we have outlined the 
feeling assured of the hearty cooperation 
roads throughout the United States. 


meral work required, 
all officials of the rail- 


‘Very truly, yours, 
(Sioned) ASV MAHONEY 
a ign ‘ . ; 
** Bureau Committee.” 


In this connection I desire to call the attention of Congress to 
the fact that nearly every one, if not all, of the great labor organi- 
zations of the country—the traveling men’s associations and many 
educational and philanthropic organizations—at their national 
conventions, as well as their branch organizations, representing 
the great oe and progressive forces of the nation and the 
interests of a great majority of the entire population of this coun- 
try, have sent to Congress remonstrances against this bill. I my- 
self on one single day introduced over sixty such memorials. Shall 
not the voice of these countless millions, to whom our country 
owes its great advancement, be heard? 

In a circular letter of the Central Passenger Committee, dated 
Chicago, February 8, 1897, addressed “ to the members of the Cen- 
tral Passenger Committee,” they urge them to instruct their agents 
to — all possible e to bear upon clergymen, as well as 
the public in aaet in support of their measure, and inclose a 
printed form for a letter to clergymen, of which they recommend 
copies to be sent broadcast. From this letter I make the following 
extracts: 


“CENTRAL PASSENGER COMMITTEE, 
‘““OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
*“MONADNOCK BUILDING, 
** Chicago, February 8, 1897, 
“F. C, DonaLp, Commissioner, 
* Rev. . 


ee 














‘“*REVEREND Sir: We take the liberty of inclosing herewith 
copies of two forms of petition, which are self-explanatory. As 
you perhaps un d, the existing practice of the manipulation 
and scalping of railway tickets by aclass of men known as ‘ ticket 


scalpers’ has seriously militated against the long-existing custom 
of the railwaysof granting reduced fares to ministers of the gospel. 


The manipulation of tickets issued at reduced rates to clergymen 
and the certificates on which such fares are obtainable and which 
have been lost or stolen is commonly practiced by ticket brokers 
and scalpers, thereby causing serious losses to the railroad com- 
panies ting concessions to the clergy and unduly reflecting 
upon the ministers to whom the concessions are granted.” 

‘In view of the mutuality of interest and the fact, moreover, 
that the enactment of the bill wil) remove opportunity and tempta- 
tion to wrongdoing on the part of railway employees and others 
disposed to wrongfully appropriate and misuse the various forms 
of passenger transportation issued by railway companies, we re- 

ully and earnestly solicit your good influence and efforts in 


the direction of securing the passage of the bill, and hope you may 
consistently consent to sign the inclosed petition and secure as 


well the signatures of the influential members of your pastorate 
and community for transmission to the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress for your State. 
“ Yours, very y; 
**(Signed) F, C. DONALD, 
** Commissioner.” 


It is needless to call attention tothe implied threat or intima- 
tion that should the clergyman not lend his influence to the bill 
his half-rate ticket may be suspended. . 

the replies received which the anti-scalping committee 
have to members of Congress and the public is one to 
which I wish to call especial attention, as it shows to what extent 
a person holding the sacred office of a minister of the gospel may 


forget his mission. This letter contains an ~— of the 
church of the writer is pastor in the city of Washington. 
The following is the letter: 


“ WASHINGTON, D. C., February 16, 1898. 
‘To the honorable Senators and tives, 
** United States Congress: 
“The bill now pending before Congress, known 


opinion I have carefull 


it is 
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traffic in railroad tickets, known as scalping, ought to be sup- 
pressed upon these grounds: 





systematized theft. 
horde of unprincipled men to believe that the National Congress 
indorses the vicious and ruinous ideas that corporations have no 


rights that deserve protection and that to swindle a railroad is 
justifiable. 


your vote in favor of the bill. 


quested permission to print it for publication. 
request the reverend gentleman sen 


pleasure to aid you in any way possible. 
print, circulate, and use the letter as you may deem best. 


a great metropolitan church confesses that he is ‘“‘at the com 


as the anti- 
noe cone on Saw Saal ection. In the name of 
a ose opi 


expressed by all honest and conscientious men that the 


ESTs ithe ina TE — 


‘First. It is a species of swindling. 
‘Second. It is productive of gross immorality, inspiring only 


“Third. If this bill is defeated, it will give license to a vast 


‘*In the name of all that is sacred and good government, give 


‘** Most fraternally, THOMAS C, EASTON.” 
This letter so pleased the anti-scalping committee that they re- 
In reply to this 
the following: 

‘THe EASTERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
‘“Washington, D. C., February 21, 1898. 
**My Dear FRIEND Roaca: Yoursat hand. It gives me great 
You are at liberty to 


‘* Yours, at command, 

“THOMAS C. EASTON,” 
‘*- Yours at command!” Is it possible, then, that the pastor of 
mand” of a railroad committee who are seeking to destroy the 
liberties of the people? When he entered the high calling of min- 
ister of the gospel it was presumed by the members of his church 
and the Christian public that his life and services were to be at 
the command of his Divine Master. How could he, then, so pros- 
trate his divine calling as to use his influence to secure for his 
‘‘dear friend Roach” the enactment of a law which the highest 
courts of various States and the ethics of the Christian religion 
condemn as contrary to justice and humanity! 


SUPPRESSING THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


A circular letter of similar intent was sent out by the railroads 
March 30, 1898, urging the cooperation of the press in their desired 
legislation. From this letter I quote: 

**DeaR Sie: If, under the terms of our contract with your paper, 
you can consistently, by strong editorial or otherwise, make men- 
tion of the substance of the information given below, and which 
will urge upon your Representatives in Congress early and favor- 
able action upon these measures, it will be appreciated by the un- 
dersigned. 

‘By formal action practically all of the transportation companies 
of the country and boards of trade and kindred commercial or- 
ganizations and religious and other societies have sanctioned the 
bill known as the ‘ anti-scalping bill,’ and urged upon Congress 
the expediency and justice of its enactment.” 

‘* The ticket-scalper’s methods compel the railways, in a reason- 
able protection of their interests, to decline meritorious appli- 
cations for excursion fares, particularly when such concessions 
involve eee commercial centers or movements of large bod- 
ies of people. 

* 3 * nN w * 

“ Yours truly, 

‘* (Signed) A. H. HANSON, 
‘*General Passenger Agent.” 

I have discussed this great railroad question in its various as- 
pects, being more and more impressed each succeeding year with 
its transcendent importance. 
From many years of careful study, and from a large experience 
in connection with the railroads, it is my firm conviction that 
their great power, with that of a few allied corporations, already 
threatens the permanency of our Republic. I believe that unless 
their march to imperialism can be promptly stopped by honest 
and fearless legislation, which shall compel them to recognize 
public rights, then Government ownership should quickly be an 
accomplished fact. Time does not permit me now to discuss that 
question, which must be left to the enlightened and thoughtful 
consideration of the American people. 





APPENDIX A, 
{From Hudson's The Republic and the Railways, Chapter LI.) 
THE HISTORY OF A COMMERCIAL CRIME, 

Victor Hugo tells the story of the betrayal of popular rights 
and of the erection of an absolute, corrupt, and sycophantic 
empire on the ruins of representative government, and calls it 
os of a Crime.” In describing an assault on com- 
mercial liberty as successful as that Louis Napoleon upon politi- 


cal li osecuted by methods as unscrupulous as his, and 
the ectablichinent, on the ruins of independent industries, of a 
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commercial absolutism as merciless and corrupt as was the polit- 
ical absolutism of the Second Empire, it seems peculiarly appro- 
priaie, adapting Victor Hugo’s phrase, to entitle the account 
‘The History of a Commercial Crime.” 

The Standard Oil Company, indeed, embodies the commercial 
crimes of the past decade. Its vast wealth has been accumulated 
in less than fifteen years, by speculative manipulations, by bribing 
legislators, and by distorting law to deny to one man the privi- 
leges given to another. Its history illustrates, step by step, the 
extent to which the greed for wealth can corrupt commercial 
morality, pervert law, and betray the interests intrusted to its 
protection. The methods by which this company acquired its 
power, and those by which it exercises that power, from its greatest 
operation to the selling of asingle barrel of oil, show the baneful 
results of permitting the exclusive control of a great commercial 
interest to be vested in a monopoly which can oon the consumer 
or the producer alike. Throughout the course of intimidation, cor- 
EY defiance of commercial and statute law, and contempt of 
public justice that marks the rise of the Standard monopoly, one 
fact is preeminent: This monopoly was called into existence and 
sustained in its most odious tyranny by the persistent and delib- 
erate discriminations of the railways in its favor. Not only the 
$100,000,000 which that corporation has gathered out of the oil 
trade in the last fifteen years, but its dictatorial power, its unscru- 

ulous crushing of opposition, its corruption of public servants, 
its control of the speculative features of the business, and the 
favoritism and sycophancy which are essential accompaniments 
of its absolutism, are the direct results of the advantages which 
the leading railways of the country gave it by carrying its 
freights on terms which rendered competition practically impossi- 
ble. So that while greed, dishonesty, speculative combinations, 
and disregard of private and public rights are all represented in 
that aggregation of wealth and injustice, it is signally the em- 
bodiment of the gigantic wrongs which the railways ¢an inflict 
and have inflicted through the power of discrimination. 

In its inception as a corporation for the refining of petroleum, 
the Standard Oil Company, formed at Cleveland, Ohio, some 
fifteen years ago, under a charter from the State of Ohio, was not 
essentially different from its two-score of competitors in the same 
business. Its capital was $300,000, enough to give it a leading 
but not a commanding position in the trade, there being many 
other refiners of equal or even superior wealth. 

But it was controlled by men who perceived how one refining 
company might be made master of the trade by combining the 
railways and by binding them to its interests with indissoluble 
ties. o doubt refiners, as well as other business men, had long 
before discerned the advantages to be gained by securing the 
favor of a railway line and obtaining special rates for transport- 
ing crude petroleum from the oil regions to the refineries and the 
refined product to the seaboard or interior markets. But it is 
generally believed that the mind of John D. Rockefeller first 
comprehended the value of a scheme to unite the favors of all the 
railways upon hiscompany. His conception first took form in the 
famous ‘‘South Improvement Company,” an organization for the 
avowed purpose of controlling the freight business of the oil 
regions. It induced the three principal trunk lines then engaged 
in carrying oil to give it, under a secret contract, rebates ranging 
from 40 cents to $3.07 per barrel and was guaranteed “against 
loss or injury by competition.” 

In return for this favor it was to insure the railways a fair divi- 
sion of the freight traffic of the oil trade. The contract provided 
also that it should receive a rebate on all oil carried for other par- 
ties, which, as no one else could ship oil in competition with such 
a favored shipper, appears to be supererogatory. The contract 
was signed “ee South Improvement Company on the one hand 
and by the Pennsylvania, the Erie, and the New York Central 
trunk lines on the other hand. The premature publication of the 
scheme wor its ruin. The oil producers of that day were an 
independent class of men, and were not disposed to seek the 
thrift that would follow judicious fawning. A storm such as has 
never been known before or since in connection with commercial 

uestions arose throughout the oil regions. Public meetings, 
rom one end of the district to the other, thundered out defiance. 
Rather than submit to the yoke of the South Improvement Com- 
pany they would burn every tank and raze every derrick in the 
oil regions. Whether or not the threat would have been carried 
out, it showed the railways such a spirit as would create other 
means of transportation if the South Improvement project were 
persisted in. The attempt to create a monopoly fell, therefore, 

efore the popular clamor. 

But the idea remained, The ingenious and persistent mind 
which had conceived the South Improvement scheme perceived 
that the work must be carried out gradually, and a control 
obtained, step by step, over the railways and the petroleum trade 
alike that would defy public opinion. It would be interesting, as 
a psychological study, to know whether the conception 
which the Standard project sprang included at first the crush- 


ing out of all rivalry, and the control of the markets, which 
it finally attained;* or whether it only sought the advantages 
immediately in view, and thence was led on from one point 
to another, for the maintenance and extension of its power. |t 
is probable that the genius that inspired it saw at first only 
the prizes directly before it; but as Napoleon at the Bridge 
of Lodi foresaw his conquest of Europe, it is possible that this 
Napoleon of the petroleum trade felt, in the opening of his careey 
an ambition pro rtionately as inordinate as that of his prototype. 
No matter whether or not the end was seen from the beginning 
the methods used were such as both achieved immediate gain anj 
laid the foundations of the immense monopoly afterwards esta\)- 
lished, without exciting the public alarm. 

No less interesting would be a full knowledge of the methods 
by which the railways were first bound to the Standard scheme, 
But no evidence attainable by the public exists on that point, and 
the matter must be left to conjecture. 

The ability to employ lake transportation on a large share of its 
shipments from Cleveland has been alleged as the first considera- 
tion by which the Standard obtained its vital advantages in rates, 
This is a sufficient explanation of lower rates at Cleveland thay 
elsewhere, but does not afford any ground for the preference 
given to the Standard over its rivals at that point. The fact that 
ever since then the support given by the New York Central and 
Erie lines to the Standard’s monopoly of the refining trade has 
been unwavering, while the Pennsylvania Railroad has at times 
in intervening years made vigorous efforts to throw off the yoke, 
may be taken as an evidence that the ties which connected the 
two former roads to the scheme were closer and more firmly 
knit than those of the latter. It is possible that the Standari 
managers at the start relied on the universal rule of the rail- 
ways to give the lowest rates at competitive points to insure 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad would maintain their advantage 
at Cleveland over their Pittsburg rivals. The main fact that is 
public property is, that by the summer of 1874 the railways were 
fully committed to the interest of the Standard. The majority of 
the refineries in Cleveland were either consolidated under the 
charter of the leading corporation or leased to it for a term of 
years. Near the opening of its career, too, the Standard obtained 
a controlling interest in the United Pipe Lines Company, already 
the main transportation company for conveying oil in pipes from 
the wells to the railways, and which subsequently obtained a}: o- 
lute control of that business. 

The result of these combinations became manifest in 1874, affect- 
ing the relative positions of the rival refining interests in the 
market for exporting refined petroleum from the seaboard. 

On October 1, 1874, the railways established the rate of $1.0 
~ barrel to New York} for all refineries, whether located in 

ittsburg, Cleveland, or th» oil regions. This rate affords a 
marked illustration of the ingenuity with which railway rates can 
be made to oppress legitimate and independent industry. Apart 
from the question whether the same charge was really made to 
the Standard and other refineries, it utterly discarded the element 
of distance in the cost of service. The Pittsburg refineries, which 
required a haul of 60 to 75 miles for the crude oil from the wells, 
and of 350 miles for their refined product from the refineries to the 
nearest point of export, were deprived of their legitimate advan- 
tage over theStandard refineriesat Cleveland, which required a haul 
of about 250 miles farther. This was asserted to be for the avoid- 
ance of discrimination, but it was nothing but a defiance of the 
principle that like charges should be made for like service. It 
was equivalent to declaring that industries located where they 


can be carried on most economically shall be deprived of the le- 
gitimate benefit of the foresight which placed them there, and 
reduced to an equality with those im dently built where they 


require extra and unnecessary tion. It denied to the 
public the cheapness in its staples which comes of producing 
them where they can be most econ uced. 

In principle the railways might as we ve claimed that it 
would be just to carry the crude oil from the Pennsylvania wells 
to a refinery in the Rocky Mountains and thence back to the sea- 
board at the same rate as to the Pennsylvania refineries. If the 
same rate had been charged to the Standard and to its Pittsburg 
rivals, it would have been a. discrimination against the latter. But 
the fact soon became apparent that the Standard refineries o)- 
tained further advantages, which enabled them to undersell their 
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competitors in the export markets. The establishment of the new 
rate was @ Virtual prohibition upon exports from the Pittsburg 
refineries, and they were confined to the supply of the interior 
trade, which absorbed a mere fraction of their previous product, 
gntil they could devise some means of relief. The plan for relief 
was found in the project to lay a pipe line from the oil regions to 
ittsburg. 

= understand this project it must be stated that the rates were 
so levied that all crude oil brought to the Pittsburg refineries by 
the Allegheny Valley Railroad must, when refined, be taken east 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad. That is to say, a single rate was 
charged as a whole from the oil regions to the seaboard, and the 
Pittsburg refiner was required to pay the entire rate, even if he 
shipped his refined oil by another route. The object of this device 
was to prevent the Baltimore and Ohio’s line to Pittsburg from 
competing for the oil traffic. If an independent pipe line could 
be put into —— the Pittsburg refineries could receive their 
crude oil by that line and the Baltimore and Ohio could compete 
for the transportation of the refined product. This would not 
only put the Pittsburg refiners on an equal footing, but would 
give them an undoubted advantage. 

It was believed that the saving on the transportation of crude 
oil to the refineries would be two-thirds of the prevailing rate, 
while the additional saving by the shorter haul from Pittsburg to 
the seaboard would make that city the refining center of the coun- 
try instead of Cleveland. The project took shape in the Columbia 
Conduit Company, which began in that year to lay its pipes from 
the oil wells to the me eg 

That the estimate of the high importance of this measure in 
sustaining competition was not confined to its supporters is dem- 
onstrated by the steps which the Standard and the railways took 
to defeat it. The lawsof Pennsylvania at that time afforded them 
a means of oP tion which they used tothe utmost. These laws 
gave to pipe lines in the petroleum-producing counties the power 
to appropriate the right of way for their pipes, just as the rail- 
ways do under the eminent domain of the State. 

But this — was confined to the oil-producing regions, so that 
the right of way to Pittsburg could only be obtained by purchase 
without the aid of the State’s eminent domain. No difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining the consent of mee cae owners to bury 
pipes under their fields. The new line was laid without opposi- 
tion until it reached the north bank of the aw River, where, 
within sight of the Pittsburg refineries, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which had a branch running along that river, forbade the 
laying of the pipes under its track. An appeal to the legislature 
to extend the right to appropriate property by legal process, al- 
ready granted to pipe lines in the producing counties, was the 
next step. This was met by the combined force of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and a lobby which was notoriously at the service 
of the heaviest purse. 

To afford a fair excuse for the defeat of a measure which was 
required by the material interests of the State, it became neces- 
sary for the Standard to divide the Pittsburg interests. A lead- 
ing firm of that city, whose senior member had publicly avowed 
his support of the free-pipe bill, was admitted to the Standard 
corporation, and he reversed his position and declared t the 
bill. This extension of the Standard interests to Pittsburg was 
followed up by the purchase and lease of other establishments, 
until enough Pittsburg refiners were induced to oppose the bill 
= = in pipe-line transportation to afford a pretext for kill- 

Bat by this time the Columbia Conduit Company had devised a 
method of partly overcoming the obstacle. hile the railroad 
could prevent the pipe line from going under or over its tracks, it 
could not hinder the passage of wagons over its tracks upon the 
public road. 

So the line was brought up to the track, within a few feet 
of the - road crossing. On the other side of the track, only 
a few feet away, was the end of a pipe which connected with the 
Pittsburg refineries. Oil tanks mounted on wheels were filled 
from the pipes on the north side of the railway, driven across the 
track p Ag public crossing, and discharged into the pipes oa the 
south to be conveyed to the refineries a fewmilesaway. For 
many months the ns hauled their loads of oil over the West 
Pennsylvania tracks to avoid the obstacle presented by the legal 
rights of that corporation. Finally, probably because the pipe 
method was really safer and less liable to dents which might 
be e ve to the railway, the latter consented to allow the pipes 
to be under the tracks and the —— pipe-line connection 
to be made with Pittsburg. Perhaps the railway managers 
believed that, under new combinations soon to be formed, the 
value of the pipe line as an independent route would be nearly 


The interests of the Standard Oil Company now required it to 
attach the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to the combination instead 
of leaving it to maintain an independent route for the Pittsburg 
refiners. Thediscriminations of the other trunk lines were main- 
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tained, so that no independent Pittsburg retining firm could ship 
oil to the seaboard by the Pennsylvania Railroad at its regular 
rates and sell it there in competition with the Standard, which 
continued to move petroleum in large volumes over that road at 
whatever the secret rates may have been. 

But, though the Baltimore and Ohio roud, while used as a com- 

peting line by the independent refiners, had its economy materially 
impaired by expensive transfers between the refineries and the 
shipping point, yet it enabled these refiners to enter the seaboard 
market on nearly equal terms with the Standard and to keep up 
the fight for existence with a fair degree of success. The policy 
by which the Pittsburg refineries were forced into decay is illus- 
trated by the fact that previous to 1874, and at periods in 1875 and 
1877, whenever they enjoyed any approximation to open competi- 
tion among the railways for their freights, their business was 
active and expanding. 
_ Toprevent the independent refiners of Pittsburg from maintain- 
ing their trade against the combined power of the Standard and 
the three other trunk lines, the alliance of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad became necessary. 

The termination of a railway freight war which had been waged 
for some time between the trunk lines, in a general treaty, afforded 
an opportunity to attach the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to the 
combination. Heretofore this road had been, in the oil trade, a 
competitor, and a supporter of independent competition. There- 
after it assumed the character of a weathercock, at one time 
throwing its power on the side of the Standard and at another 
breaking away, because its share of the spoils was not large enough. 
In this case it was reported that a concession to it of a percentage 
in the live-stock traffic from Chicago and a differential rate on 
grain to Baltimore, less by 4 cents than to New York, formed the 
consideration for which it agreed to desert the Pittsburg refiners 
and join the other trunk lines. 

The ties of the other three companies to the Standard were by 
this time so strong that they were ready to make large concessions 
on other questions to secure the dominion of their darling monop- 
oly. The compact was made, and the rate on petroleum from the 
pipe lines to the seaboard, over whatever distance the shipments 
were carried, was fixed at $1.15. Apart from the persistent injus- 
tice, already referred to, of ignoring the element of distance in the 
charges, this rate was not excessive for the transportation of pe- 
troleum. Although deprived of their advantage in location, the 
independent refiners could have kept up their competition if the rate 
had been charged equally toall refiners. It was alleged at the time 
that this rate was charged on the Standard shipments; but nobody 
believed this, and nobody was expectedto. For, withinafew weeks 
of the promulgation of this rate, the Standard was selling oil in the 
Eastern markets at less than the first cost at the refineries, with 
the open freight rate added. The discrimination was known to 
be large in amount, but its exact character was not known. It has 
since then been explained by the discovery of the New York investi- 
gating committee* that on August 1, 1875, the New York Central 
and Erie railroads contracted to give the Standard a rate as lowas 
the lowest net rate to other parties, and, besides, to pay the Stand- 
ard and its affiliated companies a rebate of 10 per cent on all ship- 
ments of oil. The ‘affiliated companies” were those which the 
Standard had admitted to its combination as a reward for their 
aid in defeating legislation in behalf of free competition; and the 
correspondence of the Standard and the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
1877 showed that the 10 per cent rebate on all shipments of oil 
included not only a special lowering of the Standard’s rate, but a 
tax on all the oil which their rivals might ship. 

By such means as this the independent refiners were again shut 
out of the market. Even in supplying the domestic trade it was 
found that the Standard could get small shipments tointerior job- 
bers more cheaply than the independent refiners. The trade of 
the latter was nearly destroyed; some refineries were closed, and 
one or two became bankrupt. 

But the refiners found a method of prolonging the contest one 
year more. They still had the Columbia Conduit to supply them 
with crude oil, and they adopted the plan of shipping their product 
down the Ohio River to Huntington, W. Va., whence it was taken 
by the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad to Richmond for exportation. 
By this roundabout line many thousands of barrels were shipped 
during 1875 and 1876. 

The exorbitant character of the trunk-line charges is evident 
from the fact that a rate of 80 cents a barrel for nearly 500 miles 
of additional transportation, with an extra transfer at considera- 
ble expense, was remunerative to the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road. But even at that rate the Pittsburg refineries were at a 
disadvan . The circuitous route was more expensive at the 
best than the direct and rapid one closed to all but the Standard. 
The river half of it was dangerous and useless for six months in 
the year, from low water in the summer or ice in the winter; and 
when the long and slow journey had been performed, the product 





* New York Investigation, Exhibits, pp. 175, 182. 
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reached not a great exporting city, but a port just coming into 
use, where no market for exportation was established and where 
the means of shipment abroad were indirect and uncertain. 

lt was evident that the struggle was a losing one for the inde- 
pendent refiners, while the Standard continued to extend its power 
and wealth. It had laid a pipe line of its own from the oil regions 
to Pittsburg, meeting with none of the obstacles from the rail- 
ways that had been thrown in the way of the Columbia Conduit 
Company. It had extended its refining establishments by buying 
out or admitting to partnership a number or refining firms in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and West Virginia; so that at 
every important refining point the Standard had a foothold and 
secured to its branches advantages which no outside refineries 
could have. Its sharpest fight, however, was with the body of ten 
or twelve firms in Pittsburg, who kept their independence for 
about four years, until the event, famous at that day as “‘ the Potts 
fight,” at first revived their hopes, but after a few months of 
bright prospects sealed their doom, and the struggle for commercial 
freedom ended in an ignominious surrender to the Standard. 

In the early part of 1877 the Pennsylvania Railroad began to 
show some discontent under the restrictions which it had im 
upon itself in behalf of the Standard. But the Standard had 
grown from the position of a bantling, dependent for its pros- 
perity upon railroad favors, to that of a tyrant which dictated 
terms to the trunk lines and administered punishment to disobe- 
dient railways, by throwing all its traffic on the lines which re- 
mained faithful to its interests. Having, as it deemed, the Pitts- 
burg refining interest under its feet, it asserted its power over the 
railways and its monopoly of the refining interests in the Eastern 
cities by ordering the Pennsylvania Rail road to refuse the carry- 
ing business of the Potts combination. 

This was an association of Eastern refineries, second in magni- 
tude only to the Standard, and rumored to be second also in the 
discriminations which it obtained from the railways. Besides its 
refineries in the East, this combination, through the Empire Trans- 

rtation Company, a subsidiary corporation of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, controlled a Pipe line and considerable producing terri- 
tory in the oil district. ith these facilities, and with a low rate 
on the transportation of crude petroleum from their pipe lines to 
their works, the Potts refineries enjoyed a prosperous and expand- 
ing business until the Standard determined that the time had come 
to strike a blow at this rival. The mone demand that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad should turn away the freight of the Potts 
refineries from its depots and close out its interest in the fuvored 
corporation which it was maintaining was met by a refusal from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad managers, who happened to be in fight- 
ing mood, anda freight war, the bitterest that yet been known, 
was precipitated upon that corporation. The railway declared 
that it would make rates for all independent refineries equal to 
those given to the Standard. The Standard responded by turni 
all its shipments on other lines, leaving the Pennsylvania Railr 
to depend on the crippled Pittsburg refiners who had nearly lost 
their trade, and on the Potts combination, for its oil traffic. If 
the fight had continued on that line the independent interests 
might have grown so as to compensate the railway for its loss of 
the Standard’s business, for as soon as they had a chance to com- 
pete in the foreign markets they experienced arapid revival. But 
other influences were speedily introduced into the contest. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad was taught to feel the power of the cor- 
poration for whose increase and wealth it was more responsible 
than any other one agency. 

The New York Central and Erie roads showed their fidelity to 
the cause of the Standard* by supporting its demand and attack- 
ing the Pennsylvania Railroad in a bitter war of rates, which 
reduced its revenues at all points. The opposing capitalists con- 
trolled the money market so as seriously to hamper the finances 
of the insubordinate railroad, eas by other adverse 
influences. The great Pennsylvania Rai found that its crea- 
ture, the Frankenstein which owed existence and growth to it, was 
nowitsmasterand conqueror, The humili fact was acknowl 

by a surrender, and the rebellious 
under the yoke of the Standard, in the 
gy by meme wi the interests of its 
ity. Standard purchased the refineries of the latter in the Kast, 
and their oil-carrying cars, pipe lines, and p: territory, con- 
cluded an jionment sc by which 


*The Central and Erie railroads joined hands with the Standard and pro- 
ceeded to enforce its Geemed Sy 6 ee ee, ee success- 
a Ente eee tater = 


fully in 

to the Central and remunerative since that war 
than before. We are unable to find wherein it resulted 
to the advantage of these roads. The “plum,” and asa re- 


sult it owns exclusively the terminal facilities for 
and Baltimore. towns controls 
of the four 


finers, who had stru 
of their fate can be perceived from 
— nearly every firm of the original refining interests of Pittsburg 


commonplace 
to a corporation whose wealth was estimated to exceed $30,000) 0), 








and Ohio had again given the Pittsburg refiners, who rece} 
their supplies from the Columbia Conduit Company, a Sieens ro 
ship their product over itsroad. This would have preserve; {},, 
life of the dent refining interest, and could not be suffered 
by the monopoly. The trunk-line influence induced that road {, 
notify the Columbia Conduit me ee that no more oil trans. 
ported by its line would be received on the Baltimore and (0), 
At the same time a proposition was made to that company {for 
[cette thvgeeeediinsnensanmbelaioraion tee poses 
e on, proposi was r pe passed int 
the hands of the Standard and was torn up, leaving as the a 
pipe line running to Pittsburg the one connected with the Stan. 
ard refineries. 

This made the monopoly absolute master of the refining trae, 
It controlled every avenue of transportation, managed al! th, 
largest refineries in the land, and was able to shut off every com. 
petitor from either recei a or shipping its product. |; 
any refineries in any part of the land were tted to run, they 
owed their immunity to their insignificance. The Pittsburg re. 

eeled for four years against the domination of 
the Standard, were left without any avenue of escape, and the rigor 
i the fact that at the beginning of 


made the best terms practicable with the Standard or 
accepted the alternative of the courts. From its original 
ions, the Standard had at this time swelled 


The sources from which most of this wealth was drawn may bo 
understood from the disclosures afterwards made of the discrimi- 
nations in its favor. Up to that time these favors could only be 
inferred from the fact that the Standard could ship oil over the 
trunk lines when none of its itors could do so at prevailing 
rates. The first legal avowal of its rates was in the case of H. L. 
Taylor et al. vs. The Standard Oil Company, in which it was 
alleged by the plaintiff that a rebate of $1 per barrel had been 
paid by the railways to the Standard. The reply of the Standard 
admitted a payment of a rebate, but denied that it was of the 
amount named. Subsequently Mr. A. J. Cassatt, of the Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad, testified before the New York legislative investi- 
gating committee that in eighteen months the railways had paid 
to the Standard the sum of $10,000,000 in rebates. 

The period covered by the testimony was a year or two later 
than the time now under consideration. inference is plain 
— the rebates paid the ——— a the period of its growth 

rem an ordinary corporation to a complete monopoly were equal 
to its entire increase of wealth for that time. In other words, its 
entire profits were comprised within the discriminations made in 
its favor by the railways. 

The compact by which the railways surrendered themselves and 
the public interests to the rule of the Standard was well under- 

to be vital and binding; but of its exact and shameful details 
the public was kept in ignorance until two years later, when tle 
correspondence, ising the contract, was brought out by 
legislative investigation. this contract the Standard assumed 
the power of parceling out the traffic not only between the (if- 
ferent trunk lines, but between the different cities. Of the ship- 
ments to the seaboard, 63 per cent should go to New York, of which 
the New York Central, Pennsylvania Railroad ,and Erie were each 
to carry one-third; of the remaining 37 i 
Railroad was to be given 26 shares an 
11, For guaranteeing this division of the traffic the Standard re- 
ceived a ‘‘commission” (as it was called in this document) of not 
less than 10 per cent of the rate. This commission was stipulated 
to be subject to indefinite increase, but under no circumstances 
to reduction. 
It was also reenforced by the important provision that no other 
i of oil should have any commission or rebate whatever 
: as those of the Standard.* As 
of con- 
out nearly 
oe such a 
terms with was nets to havc 
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pination, asked from the Pennsylvania Railroad the extraordinary 
commission of 20 cents a barrel on all crude oil transported by the 
railroad for oe not members of the combination. Some of 
the producers had been shipping crude petroleum, enduring the 
10 per cent discrimination, and to stop such an independent 
course the commission of 20 cents per barrel was asked of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for every barrel of oil it transported, 
whether shipped by the Standard combination or by independent 
producers, It would seem almost incredible that any shipper 
could ask for a payment on his rival’s business; but the letter mak- 
ing the demand is extant, and so is the still more astounding letter 
of the third vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad to the 
comptrolier of that company, stating that he has seen the docu- 
ments and that the New York Central and Erie roads were allow- 
ing such ‘‘ rebates” of from 20 to 35 cents, and ordering the comp- 
troller to make out vouchers for the rebate of 20 cents to the 

n Transfer Company on the entire crude-petroleum busi- 
ness of the Pennsylvania Railroad.* 

A review of the position of the Standard Oil Company at this 
time showed that it had little more to desire in the extension of 
its empire over the oil-refining interests of the United States. It 
con in Cleveland, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston works comprising 95 per cent of the refining 
capacity of the United States, all the pipe lines within the oil re- 

i and about one-sixth of the producing territory. It wielded 
an absolute and unchecked control over every department of the 
petroleum trade. It could dictate every step en by the rail- 
ways, im terms on any outside dealer in crude or refined petro- 
leum, and, if there was any disobedience, could administer effective 

iscipline to the recusant, whether a railway corporation or a 
me: t. 

The few outside refiners who managed to keep their works in 
intermittent operation were forced to receive their crude oil by 
rail, while the Standard refineries were supplied directly by pipe 
lines, with an economy of 674 cents per barrel. By its position as 
the only purchaser of crude petroleum, and its control of pipe-line 
certificates, it could raise or depress the markets at its will; it could 
crush out any attempt to revive competition; it had bound to its 


service the four t trunk lines; and in the defense of its interests 
up toand after this time, its practically unlimited corruption fund 
secured to its allegi the legislatures of the three greatest States 
of the Union. From this time the career of the Standard con- 


sisted in maintaining the absolute character of its rule, extorting 
the full profits to be secured by its monopoly, and punishing all 
who rebelled against it. 

It was not long after the final establishment of the monopoly 
before feeble attempts were made to overthrowit. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad had hardly allowed the pipes of the Columbia 
Conduit Company to be taken out of the ground before it discov- 
ered that the mess of pot for whichit had sold its birthright of 
free competition was and worthless. It would have re- 
sumed competition, but its connection by the Columbia Conduit 
Company with the oil region was gone. An attempt was made to 
bring a new pipe line to Pittsburg, which produced another move- 
ment fora free-pipelaw. The oil regions united with afew refiners 


in asking for that measure, but in vain. Even the attempts to 
hold a public meeting in favor of the new bill were smothered by 
the Standard. 


To prevent the expression of independent public opinion, a mect- 
ing called for that purpose in Pittsburg was packed by the work- 
men of the Standard refineries, who howled down every speaker 
advocating commercial freedom in the oil trade. Paid articles in 
the press asserted that the measure would take the refining trade 
from Pittsburg and carry the whole business to other States. As 
this was just what the Standard was doing—the oil business at 
Pittsburg having at that time diminished 50 per cent—only those 
who wished to earn the Standard’s wages were affected by such a 
But that class, especially among the lawmakers of Penn- 
ylvania, was numerous enough to secure the defeat of the free- 
pipe bill, That measure was again voted down, and the attempts 
to secure an t line of transportation were abandoned. 

The seaboard line was another project which assumed more 
threatening rtions. This scheme aimed at carrying 
leum in pipes from the wells to the seacoast. It could not 
reach the seaboard with oe: ine law of Pennsylvania as it 
then was; but in June, 1879, the opposition company succeeded in 
getting its — through to arailway which was not in the Stand- 
“By thie ans it established s partial competition with 

means it a ial com on one 
branch of the Standard. The railways rallied their united 


3B 


ers 
this time to protect their monopoly and master ‘‘ against 
competition.” 2 mevting of the railway and Standard a4 


June 5 reduced the open rate on crude petroleum first to 80 and 
then to 30 cents, while the Standard at once obtained the special 
rate, for its own private use, of 20 cents per barrel. Upon this 


* Correspondence of Daniel O'Da: and A. J. Cassatt, Fe 15 and Ma 
15,1878. . arts . 





very low cost of transportation it made a profit on about 2,000,- 
000 barrels of oil, which it had previously contracted to deliver. 
The continuance of such a rate while the seaboard line kept 
up its fight allows but one of two conclusions. 
rate of $1.15 to $1.90 per barrel, which the railways had charged 
to the general trade, was extortionate, or the rate of 20 cents, 
which they gave to the Standard, was throwing away their stock- 
holders’ money for the benefit of the monopoly. W) 
the dilemma may be chosen makes no difference. 
fact is that during that year the railways kept up the fight to de- 
stroy competition, until the stockholders of the seaboard pipe line 
were forced into quietly selling their interests to the Standard 
and the monopoly was again triumphant. , 
oo. & © wh 


Either the 


Which horn of 
The important 


en gigantic dishonesty meets witl such gigantic 


success what wonder is it that more ordinary forms of the samo 
evil prevail? : 
and destroyer of legitimately obtained prosperity, as a monopoly 
of an essential industry, and as a corrupter of public and business 
morals the Standard Oil Company is an unmitigated evil and a 
public curse. 


In all its direct and indirect results, as the wrecker 


The infliction of that curse upon the nation must be charged to 


the policy which unites the railways in efforts to suppress compe- 
tition among themselves and to give favored shippers a monopoly 
of the traffic by discriminating rates. * * * 
steady and persistent violation of the great rule of equal privileges 
to all shippers the project for the subjugation of the petroleum 
trade would have died stillborn. 
sibility for such an attack upon commercial liberties is it too severe 
to declare that the four leading railways of the country aro guilty 
of the great commercial crime of the last decade? 


Without their 


In assigning to them the respon- 


APPENDIX B. 
THE CREDIT MOBILIER INFAMY. 
On April 15, 1887, Grover Cleveland appointed a commission 
PI : 


composed of Robert E. Pattison, of Pennsylvania, E. Ellery An- 
derson, of New York, and David T. Littler, of Illinois, to inquire 
into accounts and methods of the railroads which had received aid 
from the United States. 
as follows: 


I quote from Chairman Pattison’s report 


** Between the years 1865 and 1869 the Government loaned its 


credit to six railroad companies, forming parts of a great scheme 
of transcontinental communication. * * 
provided that the Government lien should be a first mortgage on 
the several lines, but the law was subsequently amended so as to 
allow the companies to issue their own bonds to an equal amount 
as a first mortgage on their roads, the Government advance being 
secured by a second mortgage. 


* * It was originally 


FOUR HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVEN MILLIONS IN AID. 
‘“‘The Government loaned bonds bearing 6 per cent interest, 
ayable in thirty years, to the amount of $64,623,512, and stipu- 
ated to pay the interest on these loans upon condition that at the 


maturity of the bonds the aided companies would pay both prin- 
cipal and interest, and that upon the completion of the roads tho 
companies would pay annually a percentage of their net earnings 
and a portion of their compensation for Government transporta- 
tion on account of these annual advances made by the Govern- 
ment, 
lands, upon which they have realized $39,479,213.71, with 12,615,087 
acres of land, valued at $26,054,270, yet unsold, making the total 
land grant worth $65,533,483.71. 


Congress also gave them over 26,000,000 acres of public 


“As the Government annually pays $3,877,410.72 in interest to 


the holders of subsidy bonds and does not require repayment by 
the companies until the maturity of the principal, the bond-aided 
companies gained a further advantage in the use of such interest 
money. This advantage itself was worth $199,790,250.19 at the 


time of the grant. The Government gave them a right of way 
400 feet wide along the length of their lines, the right of eminent 
domain, and space for depots and turn-outs. In addition to these 
liberal gifts by Congress, some of the States and many counties 
and public bodies also made large donations in lands and bonds to 
some of the companies. 

‘‘Aid was given from all sources as follows: 








Principal and 
vincce paid | Value of land |Aid from ott 
vances paic Value of land |Aid from other 
Company. and to be paid grant. |} sources, 
by the United} 
States. 
———_— aa 
eee -----~--—- $02, 814,200.94 | $44,911,697.77 | $250, 000.00 
tral 5. | 4,428, 008.26 | 1,000,000.00 }........... sili 
Sioux City and Pacific -. 4, 509, 255. 89 239, 364. 60 265, 683. 00 
eo 77,104, 604.41 | 19,882,581.24| 2,555, 191.24 














65, 983, 683.61 | 3, 070, 877. 24 
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Aid exclusive 
of use by com- 
panies until 


Use until ma- 
turity in 1895- 























: 1899 of annual 
Company. See interest pay- | Total aid. 
est payment ae 
by the Gov- sero 
ernment. cent. 
a ‘ » - 
Sines TEE vereeocsenovencuns $8138, 005, 928. 71 \$103, 690, 859.36 | $241,696, 788. 07 
NE ee 5, 426, 608. 26 4, 946, 564. 06 10, 878, 178. 22 
Sioux oF one PRGIING ccncacccce 5, 014, 806. 49 5, 064, 119.16 10, 048, 425. 65 
COMGEEL FORGES ccc ccceccccccens ona R 
Wie a Paectfie 2272777777777} 99,492, 376.80 | 86,118, 706.71 | 185,611,083. 60 
APR aa es 247, 00, 20.85 | 100, 700,250.19 447, 729, 470. 54 
Bonds. 
Interest ac- | Principal and 
on Principal of — = eee 
Company eage. 4. oO accrue to | an 
—? 6°: |subsidy bonds. date of ma- by United 
turity. States. 
Dn oe eee eee ee 
Union Pacific..........) 1,088.68 | $27, 236,512.00 on 
enon Panitio. 777777) ** 363.04 | * 6,308, 000. 00 |¥650,904, 778.94 | $02, 844, 200. 94 
Central Branch ....... 100 1, 600, 000. 00 2, 826, 608. 26 4, 426, 608. 26 
rte ely rand Pacific. = a RD ge 2, 880, 935. 89 | 4, 500, 255. 89 
Central Pacific........ 737. 25, 885, 120.00 | 
Western Pacific....... 123. 16 1, 970, 560. 00 i 49, 248, O24. 41 77, 104, 604. 41 
Deka t.Sss | 2, 495. 05 


04, 623, 512.0 | 114, 261, 247. 5¢ | 178, 884, 759.50 
United States | 


Payments on 
sinking fund, | V@lue of debt 








, interest ac- 
Company. count to Nov. 7,’ on July 1, 1888 
1, 1887. Nov. 1, 1887. 


: | | 
anans PRcihes cco 22222 ps5 44, 801. O4 | $6,152, 688.82 | $00,643,967. 10 














Central Branch.........-......-. Rs Tt Sack nacuitbmabinn 8, 285, 495. 65 

Sioux City and Pacific .......... PEND Necucenagsiabnone 3, 404, 226. 85 

Western Pacific 222222222277222:}| 208,879.95 | 2,710,008.76 | 65,148, 416. 72 
TOE. cccutelonictmpondadnall 22, 092,319. 03 


8, 862, 720. 58 | 122, 482, 108. 32 


‘‘As lands granted to railway companies appear in a prior chap- 
ter, we will not make use of Mr. Pattison’s table of grants, which 
must be included in the aid to these roads. 


Aids from other sources. 





Estimated 
| Bonds. Lands (acres). value. 
RS PNG... cnn, anon neceseeson DLL? So ccdeccncuhe eunh $250, 000, 00 
Sioux ow _ Pacifie .........- 120, 000. 00 58, 533 265, 686.02 
| Sa R 
ang aggrameie }) 2,655, 191.24 Seen 2, 555, 191. 40 





‘*By the foregoing tables it will be seen that the aid given to 
these companies amounted to $447,729,470.54. 

‘* By the bond table it will be seen that the total loan by the Gov- 
ernment in principal and interest payments will be $178,884,759.50, 
toward the repayment of which the companies, in eighteen years, 
have accumulated only $30,955,036.61. 

‘* By investing these corporations with the control of a public 
highway across the continent the Government reposed in them, as 
a reimbursement for their contemplated outlay in construction, 
the power to establish rates of transportation—that is, the power 
to levy toll upon all traffic which might pass over these avenues 
of trade. At the time when the grants were made ve appre- 
hensions were entertained by Congress and the people respectin 
the dangers which might follow the creation of corporations of suc 
magnitude, because, in addition to the power to tax traffic and 
the advantage of limited responsibility which was conferred upon 
these aggregations of capital, they were endowed practically with 
perpetual succession and capacity for the accumulation and con- 
centration of wealth and power—privileges which are denied to 
natural beings whose plans are spanned by the grave. 

‘* To guard against possible abuses of these great powers, and to 
insure good management and personal responsibility, Congress 
enacted that, in return for the nation's liberality, the companies 
should bind themselves also to build first-class roads, to carry for 
the Government at fair and reasonable rates (not exceeding the 
amounts paid by private parties for the same kind of service), and 
to operate all the lines in the Pacific system as one connected, 
continuous line, affording to each of the other roads equal facili- 
ties as to rates, time, and transportation, and to convey telegraph 
messages upon equal terms for all persons. They were also bound 
to make annual reports, giving the names of their directors and 
officers and stockholders and informations bearing upon the amount 





of stock actually paid in and upon expenditures, receipts, and in. 
debtedness, 


CONSTRUCTION AND CAPITALIZATION. 


“With these legal obligations and covenants resting upon thom 
what did these companies do? The Union Pacific Railroad Com’ 
pany actually received, in cash, on account of stock payments, th, 
on < a $400,650, while it issued stock to the amount of 

6,762,000. 

“The Union Pacific (1,038.68 miles) was built for $38,824,099, 


and the company issued bonds and stocks as follows: 

Winwbanortenge Bees «20. ccvces ccccnscccoccusecsosnsseses sccccccccece $27, 237, 
IIIT nccsececcnnctic cteminmmnniinianioninness S008 bie 
LABG-GTARG BORGES, 2.000 cccc cose cccnes scowececen eccces envecesmecse coccce 9, 224, 000 
Income DONGS « .....202220-ceensccccoscwecnecccncccnccnes cccece cece coccce 9, 355, 000 
BLOCK «...- 2222 nnn en ceee enna nnn eeeeene ee eeeeeneeee ence nen neeneereeeee 36, 762, 300 
et 
Otal ....--- 2002 ceee eesceennencccnen conse nnsemcnncececcseccccce 109, 814, 812 
Cost of construction ....... 22.20.20. cececcee conn cnnsccececcces cocecsce 38, 824, 000 
Wiotithous cngttel «2 scsiccs vncsan co cansecssensecasepenoets ceccesecce 70, 990, 812 


‘One thing is evident. After allowin 
was built for less than the proceeds of the first-mortgage and Goy- 
ernment bonds, which had a face value of $54,465,513, the build- 
ers taking as profit part of the proceeds of the sale of those bonds, 
as well as the income bonds, the land-grant bonds, and the stock, 
and charging up on the books of the company as cost of construc. 
tion $109,814,812. 

‘*The Congressional committee of investigation, generally 
known as ‘the Wilson committee,’ which investigated the con- 
struction of the Union Pacific, in commenting upon the evidence 
which it took in 1873, said that every precaution that Congress 
had taken for the proper management of these great properties 
had failed of its purpose. Congress had demanded that money be 
paid in and that this money should be subordinated to the Goy- 
ernment lien. It had provided for the presence of five directors 
representing the Government in the meetings of the directors of 
the company; for the appointment of commissioners to pass upon 
the work of road construction as it progressed; and it had held 
the reserved power to alter, amend, and repeal, and yet the road 
was subjected to the most scandalous mismanagement. 

**The Wilson committee reported that large sums of money wero 
borrowed by the corporation <1 opganee A to provide for the neces- 
sities of construction, but which were distributed in dividends 
among the corporators; that stock was not paid for in money; that 
some of the Government directors neglected their duties and others 
were interested in the fraudulent transactions of the company. 
One of the commissioners appointed to pass upon the condition of 
the road was paid $25,000 in consideration of his signing officially 
a report accepting as first class a section of 120 miles of the road. 
The chief engineer, Peter A. Dey, resigned because the Hoxie con- 
tract was fixed at $50,000, though his estimates were for $30,(00 
per mile. His successor, Gen. G. M. Dodge, wasinterested in con- 
tracts for the construction of the road as a stockholder of tho 
Crédit Mobilier. Oakes Ames, who was largely interested in tho 
construction of the road, sold stock to members of Congress for 

rices much below the real value of the shares, his philosophy 
bein that, ——— these particular Co: en had favored 
the Union Pacific Road, they would take a livelier interest in its 
affairs if tof were protecting their own property. 

‘M Boles —_ taken by ; oe re suet that 
G. M. a nm given for ces 6 passage 
of the act of March 8, 1871, $24,500; that C, 5 Boshnelf| had retained 
$82,500; that there was paid Governor John A. Dix, as a purchase 
by the railroad company of his stock, $50,000; that there was paid 
to C. Windell, for signing the report a section of the 
road, $25,000, and that an allowance was made to T. C. Durant of 
$435,750.21 for expenses in passing through Congress the amend- 
atory act of July 2, 1864. 

“The Kansas Pacific Company received $250,000 in bonds from 
Leavenworth County, Kans., on account of stock subscriptions, 
issued shares for that amount to that county, and then issued ad- 
ditional shares tothe amount of $4,822,500, for which no cash what- 
— was _ on account of the construction of the aided portion 
of the road. 

‘‘The Kansas Pacific aided portion (393.94 miles) was built for 
about $11,800,000, under what was called ‘an exhaustive contract,’ 
which took all the bonds and stocks of the company, amounting 
to $25,028,250, as follows: 


for discount, the road 
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and bonds on account of stock subscription, while it issued stock 
to the amount of $54,000,000. 


“The Central Pacific and Western Pacific aided portions (860.66 


miles) were built for $40,000,000, for which bonds and stocks were 
jsned by Messrs. Leland Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, Mark 
Hopkins, and Charles Crocker, or under their direction, as fol- 
lows: 








Et debapacuacdidalec sacdgieseedeseathousd.csqedeevdenne $70, 211, 680 
oo SAR rduidill indeab end banaaste ee sibietaddndtaebtnenssen 54, 000, 000 
TO WOES GE GOOG one dc concecsocaccunes concaseses 124, 211, 680 
Cost Of COMMEFUCHON.. .....-ccccce cone cece cece cecces cccceccoccce cccsee 40,000, 000 
 nciemancnntuabénaitttedatStineeteenssesncbenen 84, 211, 680 


“The bonds, reduced to a gold basis, yielded $52,708,742.55. 
So that the four men who managed that company profited to the 
extent of over $12,000,000 in gold in addition to $52,000,000 of the 
stock which they divided among themselves and subsequently 
gold at high figures after declaring dividends to the amount of 
18,453,670. 

, “The Sioux City and Pacific capitalized its road (101.77 miles) 








in bonds and stocks to the amount of $5,047,720, as follows: 
NT IED nin tins wiuddnd Gueeddbeeccounsss séécsncdccecécnsese $1, 628, 000 
EE Sn nse~ ceacdeccnptusseciosce Ltbeth thdedasitahcep ane 1, 628, 320 
St hitidtthnd antnextinetnennd oadisnabeceninpiaeachseogieh 1,791, 400 
SC dibatbibhisead dheccssctusiccesesesbsteddessocensctoewsdis 5, 047, 720 
Ce atetticses cove ceocecciseqhuaiesadivierbanetinneste 2, 600,000 
i a i aN Te ne cae iene 2, 447, 720 


“It built its line for about $2,600,000, of which $1,791,400 came 
from stock subscriptions and about $800,000 from the proceeds of 
the sale of half of its Government bonds. 

‘Jt distributed among its stockholders, without consideration, 
over $2,400,000, of which $1,628,000 was in first-mortgage bonds 
and the remainder in Government bonds. Every stockholder 
who paid in $40 received in return about $120 in securities and 

roperty. 
' “The Central Branch received $386,700 on account of a stock 
issue of $1,000,000. 

“This road (100 miles) was built for $2,731,347.23, for which 
bonds and stocks were issued as follows: 





First-mor ae iene idtln eaia heailta triable Melaeatiniinasicdia tania $1, 600, 000. 00 
ee es caacaees basnaecaabeheessnens 1, 600, 000. 00 
CIEE ay oo. 5 82h ocds a ocdb ccs ensdoscebececcedccba 1, 000, 000. 00 

a SD  setmanbanenns 4, 200, 000. 00 
GS oC dion onealibdacunccscqnseceevaes 2, 731, 347. 27 

I I 5h gs, 5 Resin dh incie ddiphGNuaadne tas 6eestdn satiadl 1, 468, 652. 73 

“The sales of its securities resulted as follows: 

United States bonds............. Gh disp iitedas da e—. Sindee $1, 577, 651. 55 
I ig hss ed ale dag ndibbad e dgbendencased Saunas 567,612.14 
rtiminnionananscdbatevignannbtbearnceenyaeqeainy erepcast 392, 225. 53 

I Dia i ke oct 2, 537, 489. 22 


“Of the first-mortgage bonds, $400,000 were used for purposes 
that no one has been able to explain. Four hundred thousand 
dollars more in those bonds was given away as bonus to stock- 
holders for stock subscriptions. 

“It will be oo from these figures that the roads were 
bonded and stocked on an excessive basis, the profits, amounting 
to $172,247,115, going to construction companies or inside combi- 
nations, as follows: 

Cost and capitalization. 


Amount of fic- 
Capitalization) titious capital 


Company. Mileage. Cost. in stocks and | in securities 

bonds. upon comple- 

tion of road. 
Union Pacific ......... 1, 088. 68 $38,824,000 | $109, 814,812 $70, 990, 812 
Pacific ........ 393. 4 11, 800, 000 25, 058, 250 13, 228, 250 
Central Branch. ...... 100.00 2,731, 347 4, 200, 000 1, 468, 653 
ram oo a - aoe 5, O47, 720 2, 447, 720 

e Dbdvacse ° 36, 000, 

rn Pacific.....-. i216] 4-0o0,on) |} 14211,680) 84,211, 680 
EE cktbesocn sos 2, 495. 05 95, 955, 347 268, 302, 462 172, 347,115 





THEIR RELATIONS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


‘During the five years from 1864 to 1869, upon the claim that 
their roads were fully completed, these companies obtained bonds 
from the Government; but when the Government called upon 
them to pay a pesneotage of their net earnings into the Treasury, 
a8 was stipulated in the original contract, they contended that 
their roads were not fully completed until 1874, and refused to 
make any payments to the Government, though one of them-—the 
Central i had been declaring dividends in the meantime. 
They resisted the claims and demands of the Government at every 
point, and resorted to every device their ingenuity could invent in 


“ee 


their efforts to evade the plain requirements of the law. 
“In transporting troops and supplies for the Government they 


violated the contract obligation to charge reasonable rates by 
charging more than they charged to private shippers for the same 
kind of service. The reports of the Union Pacific show that the 
average rates paid by the Government to that corporation were 
higher than those received by that company from other sources. 
The same is more or less true of the other bond-aided companies. 
The overcharges upon the Government by the Central and Union 
Pacific companies since 1880 are estimated to have been as follows: 
I os cilia Aicenliddabaiphbatbad Gbdinescosedeeenececounace $802, 407.33 
Ie ClsibelieteN tegh:tipbebadsmimeinahademanuas wait Re 
PROFITS OF $278,023,357.63 IN OPERATING THE ROADS, 
“The reports of these companies show the following figures re- 
lating to operation, disclosing a profit or net earnings of $278,023,- 
357.63, equaling $15,000,000 a year. 


Earnings table. 








Gross Operating - bial 
Road. earnings. expenses. Net earnings. 
Union and Kansas Pacific ...... $315, 303, 504.66 '$160, 916, 078.90 | $145, 587, 425. 76 


Central Pacific Railroad from 
1868 to Dec. 31, 1886 .......... 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad 
from July 30, 1869, to June %,| | 
1887 -| 9,187,359. 50 


«| 274, 189,116.27 | 149, 199, 102. 40 | 


124, 40, 013. 87 


a sesns--- oie 6, 423, 596. 82 2, 763, 762. 68 
Central Branch Union Pacific ..| 12,849, 463. 47 7,917, 308.15 | 4, 982, 155. 32 
a lel ee ec 611, 479, 443.90 | 333, 456, 086. 27 278, 023, 357. 63 

| 


OVER $25,000,000 FOR POOLS, REBATES, AND OVERCHARGES 


*‘In addition to the gross earnings given as above, the bond- 
aided companies received the following sums, which they subse- 
quently paid out on account of pools, subsidies, rebates, over- 
charges, etc.: 


| is Rebates and n 
Road. Pools. overcharges. Total 
_ -| 
RI ROIIIR «co acnnnocceces | $4,004,512. 48 | $11,577,091.62 | $15,581, 604. 10 
i i hasnt aces onda hnsaenses i inncseenemn ein ee 
a ae ocddacltubadenuns auasésloncenesseesucses 401, 832.01 
Central Pacific ............ idbcnaen aa aaat 9, 882, 729. 61 
J sae eae soe ELS, 25, 865, 235.73 


oh). 68 





LOSSES SUSTAINED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


‘*The Central Pacific and Union Pacific, between them, have 
paid over $4,000,000 to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company to 
maintain high rates. To branch lines the Union Pacific, since 
1881, has also given various amounts, estimated at $2,400,000, and 
the Central Pacific $520,762.97 on account of constructive mileage. 
All of the sums paid out for pools, rebates, overcharges, etc., 
amounting to $25,866,235.72, were deducted by the companies from 
the gross earnings actually received by them before stating the 
amount which was reported to the Government as their gross 
earnings. In other words, they refused to consider and designate 
this sum of $25,866,235.72 as part of their gross earnings because 
they subsequently paid it out for pools and rebates. In this re- 
spect, as well as in respect to charges for general expenses that 
should have been charged against auxiliary companies, the reports 
as made by the Union Pacific Company to the Government were 
erroneous. 

‘‘For the same reasons, and also because the Central Pacific 
Company was charged for and paid expenses incurred by and for 
the Southern Pacific Company (the case of Senator Norwood being 
a conspicuous illustration), the reports made by the Central Pa- 
cific Company to the Government wereerroneous. The losses sus- 
tained by the United States on account of erroneous reports and 
overcharges amounts to over $8,000,000. 

**Of 1,200,000 acres in Colorado, surveyed prior to 1870, and 
granted to the Kansas Pacific Company, it has selected in seven- 
teen years less than one-twentieth of the grant therein. 

‘‘The Central Pacific has selected only one-half of its land grant 
in California that has been surveyed, and it has failed to select 
180,000 acres in that State that have been surveyed since the com- 
pletion of the road. 

**Of the grant to the Central Pacific in Nevada, 700,000 acres 
were surveyed at the date of the completion of the road and about 
2,000,000 are now surveyed. The company has selected about 
one-fourth of its land grant in that State. 

“‘Of the grant to the Central Pacific in Utah, of which 250,000 
acres were surveyed at the date of the completion of the road in 
1869, no lands were selected until February, 1554, nearly fifteen 
years after the completion of the road. 

-“*The Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific (aided portion) roads 
could have been built for an original — by stockholders of 
$17,021,488, in addition to the Government loan, all debts could 
have been paid, including the Government debt, principal and 
interest to December $1, 1886, and from the profits of operating 
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the roads and from land sales, aggregating $176,294,793.53, the 
stock could have paid regular dividends at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum; and by an original outlay of $17,021,488, which the law re- 
quired, but which was not made, the company would to-day owna 
railroad worth at least $79,000,000, and unsold lands worth $14,- 
004,240, equaling an appreciation of 447 per cent in eighteen years, 
while shippers would have been benefited and the development 
of tributary territory encouraged by a reduction of $85,130,845.49 
in charges for transportation. 

‘In the Central Pacific, for $16,609,203.76 of stock subscription, 
which should have been paid in conformity with the act of Con- 
gress, all debts could have been wiped out, including the Govern- 
ment debt, pean and interest; the stock would have paid 
regular dividends at the rate of 6 per cent per annum; and forthe 
outlay of $16,609,203.76 the company would to-day own a railroad 
worth at least $40,000,000 and unsold lands worth $12,500,000, 
— an appreciation of over 200 per cent in eighteen years, 
while shippers would have been benetited by a reduction of over 
$54,000,000 in the cost of transportation. 

‘* Because of the vicious methods actually pursued by the bond- 
aided companies, the Government has been defrauded of the bulk 
of its advances, shippers have been taxed to the extent of over 
$248,000,000, and liabilities to the amount of $389,517,265 have been 
heaped upon the properties; the total liabilities of these compa- 
nies - the public and Government on December 31, 1886, being 
as follows: 


Union Pacific, including St. Joseph and Grand Island guar- 


SEE dhncle ck6add beneeh cwapaeocsnsgeeseabuines eulians exnnegusanel $203, 879, 555. 00 
CE tices Rigen tdchoctuauinbdiineremtndieimivetnetieinda 171, 908, 784. 00 
EE SEI HEE GFE aban naibiedio anacanb ep alata dbaaetnaanientinnn 7, 802, 447.17 
SIE RED dace cetrctnidamiviiiinbciabanecniatbdadllitenishactnt 6, 836, 479. 16 

Pe matic erecanntiarkadamaaianadiaiaaatantaiinaadil 389, 517, 265. 33 


‘‘These companies have paid out the following sums in interest 
and dividends: 





| Interest. | Dividend. 








Sa ~ 

St TT ccegnwnecet ones paeniemanieniel | ” . ~— 

BEER Tororsocensoocers ovennveenansennnnted }) $82, 742, 856.28 |$28, 650, 770.00 

SII ELS ts, ncittinn nechtinisiamedeeiineniii 1, 882,826.10} 150,000.00 

Sy Sa CE PEED vnccce ccdeusddoseonasbtesoal 1, 709, 618. 67 189, 280. 00 

ED. nimincnvantccteanntdsaedaaill 53, 877,081.15 | 34,308, 055.00 
ON i er oes ee 140, 212, 332.20 | 63, 208, 105. 00 


| 


‘Tt is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that they are unable 
to pay the Government debt and that their resources have been 
diminished to such an extent as to give the Government very little 
return for its loans. 


THE DEBT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


‘The obligations of these companies to the Government are as 
follows: 








| Interest accu- 








| 
P vincent of mulation to Total. 
, Dec. 31, 1886. 
Kansas Pacifio....._-..2..._2_}] $98,580, 512.00 | $90,241, 229.04 | $72, 780, 741.00 
Central Branch ........... 1,600, 000. 00 1, 944, 000.00 8, 544, 000. 00 
Sioux City and Pacific .......... 1, 628, 320.00 1, 758, 585. 00 3, 386, 905. 00 
OContral Pacific <2... cccccecccncs 27, 855,680.00 | 21, 869,475.20 59, 825, 155. 00 


G4, 623, 512.00 +74, 818, 280.24 | 130, 638, 801. 00 








* The above total of interest accumulation is evidently wrong, as it foots up 
seventy-four million instead of sixty-four million, but we give the commis- 
sion report figures. 

‘‘ The Government is also liable for ten years’ additional interest 
on its bonds, or a total of $39,447,958, 26. 

‘*The present value of the debts of the companies to the Gov- 
ernment, as computed by the actuary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, upon his own methods of computation and without refer- 
ence to instructions received from any source, are as follows: 
Union Pacific 


Kansas ee $00, 643, 967.10 
SE IE. onan cone wqnandnes anekentndeaigebaietmmesiineidimadiamam ann 
EE SUMIUIID. so ncind cncecs Séntns temsud busine ied ------ 8,404,226.85 
COR iiclie actinic crestniininnidhbinéiéineeudincennmcbee 55, 148, 416. 72 

REE 0 ucngn iis nidnsens eisienettikenmiadmauitniiiiaentitieniiaiaee 122, 482, 106. 32 


‘‘In considering a method for the adjustment of these debts, the 
commission was told that the Union Pacific Company would pay 
ean for the extinguishment of the whole amount of its in- 

ebtedness. 

‘ The officials of the Central Pacific said that the aided portion 
of that line was not worth more than the first of 
$27,855,680, which is prior to the Government lien, thus 
the Government without any return for its advances. 

‘* John I. Blair, who built the Sioux City and Pacific road, offered 
$1,000,000 for that line, : 


“The Central Branch was probably included in the 
$35,000,000 made —— president of the Union Pacific. 


off r of 


‘*So that it will seen that the commission was offered 0), 
$36,000,000 in settlement of a claim the present worth of whic); ;, 
$122,482, 106.32. 

WHAT POLICY SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT PURSUE? 

‘“* What should the Government do? A mere money recovery jx 
the least of benefits it should consider in deciding upon its corre, 
of xction. To redeem these roads from the perverted uses to w hic} 
they had been applied in order that the beneficent public purpos, 
Congress had in view in their creation may be realized is a co. 
sideration of infinitely greater importance to the people than 
repayment of a given number of dollars and cents into the Treas. 
ury. The Government can well afford to lose a portion of this 
palabteduens if this object can be accomplished. Every consi. 
eration of public policy, the enforcement of law, the supremacy 
and dignity of the Government, demand a treatment of this sy)})- 
as far above and beyond any mere attempt to collect a public 

ebt. 

“The Government ae a dual relation to the bond-aided 
railroads—as sovereign and as creditor. In this aspect the ques. 
tion of settlement unfolds complications that would not present 
themselves in the ordinary relation of creditor and debtor. 4 
mere creditor might assent to compromise which, in a sovereign, 
dealing with a dishonest creditor who had violated all laws anj 
covenants, would be ens topublic policy. It can not afford 
to condone fraud, to validate the iniquitous work of the Crédit Mo- 
bilier, the Contract and Finance Company, and similar organiza- 
tions, or to ignore the unlawful and outrageous discriminations 
and extortionate vee we and the criminal conspiracies for con- 
trolling trade which have characterized the daministration of 
these railroads since the date of their completion. 

‘* When the Crédit Mobilier scandal was exposed by the inves- 
tigations of the Wilson committee, in 1873, the Government was 
offered the alternative of attempting, by a suit in equity, to recover 
from the Union Pacific Company the money that had been im- 
properly appropriated, or of proceeding to forfeit the charter of 
that corporation. A suit in equity was begun in the circuit court 
of Connecticut, but the Supreme Court, upon the demurrer of the 
defendants, held that the Government, as a creditor, could not 
sue until the debt had matured in 1895, and so dismissed the case. 
Since that time the Government has been barred from all efforts 
at recovery and is to-day experiencing the embarrassments of that 
decision. 

‘*The question recurs, What shall the Government do? Sha! it 

allow matters to drift along without action, and continue the un- 
seemly and interminable contests that are as belittling to the sov- 
ereign as they are vexatious to the companies, or shall a reme\ly 
be applied immediately? Undoubtedly it would be preferable to 
settle the matter at once. If this much be conceded, what cours 
shall be adopted? Shall the time for the payment of the debts bo 
extended, or shall the Government insist upon an immediate a- 
justment and settlement with the companies? So faras itsaction 
would affect the Union Pacific and Central Pacific, Congress |): 
the power to pursue either policy without encountering legal o)- 
stacles. Which courses it follow? 
* * * «The companies also failed to transport for the Gov- 
ernment at fair and reasonable rates not to exceed the amounts 
paid by private parties for like service. On page 109 of the An- 
nual Report of the Union Pacific Railway Company for the year 
1886 there appears a statement entitled ‘Average rates per )s- 
senger per an for the years 1886, 1885, 1884, 15s, 
1882, and 1881.’ rates there charged to the Government show 
a great excess over the charges either for way or throrgh traiiic, 
either taken on the een te the whole system or divided accori- 
ing to conductors, local, home coupons, foreign roads, and Gov- 
ernment. * * * . 

‘* By section 18 of the act of July 2, 1864, the Union Pacific was 
required to place a Government director on each standing ani 
special committee that t+ be appointed. But in 1880 it ad- 
mitted the Government under protest, and neglect¢( 
tosend notice to them of themeeting heldon March 9, 1880, When 
transportation was for the Government directors, in tho 
latter part of August, 1880, the of the Government 
directors was denied, and official tion was refused over 

the consolidated road excepting the line from Omalia 


” 882, after waiting three months for some notice of direct- 
ors’ meetings, Il. H. Bromley, then a Government director (now 
assistant to President Adams), called on Sidney Dillon to ascer- 
tain functions attached to the office of Government director, 
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meotings, he did not know when the next one would be held, but 


umed that the Government directors would receive notice 

the secretary whenever one should be called. The officer of 
the company, however, informed him, somewhat to his surprise, 
that pore! there were no functions; that the office was a 
tay th; that the road and equipment belonged to the stockhold- 
ers; that provisions for the payment of the a debt to the 
Government had been made by the ‘Thurman bill,’ and that, as 
a matter of fact, the Government had no further concern with 
the direction of the road or its management. * * * 

“By section 1 of the Thurman Act the Union Pacific and Cen- 
tral Pacific companies were required each to ascertain its net earn- 
ings by deducting from the gross amount of its earnings the nec- 
essary mses actually paid within the Fa in ey and 
keeping the road in a state of ir, and by deducting inter- 
est upon the first-mortgage bonds. 

“Instead of complying with this obligation, the Union Pacific 
Company has deducted over $10,000,000 and the Central Pacific 
over $5,000,000 since 1878 on account of pools, subsidies, rebates, 
and refunds, and both companies have wrongfully misstated their 
gross earnings in their reports to theGovernment. * * * 

“The rebate book was used as the hiding place for the iniqui- 
ties in the system. Payments that were not made to buy trade 
or to buy peace were put in there. It was one of the ‘india-rub- 
ber’ accounts of the company. Opportunities for the rankest fa- 
yoritism and corruption were invitingly spread before the officers 
of the operating department, and by the secrecy of these accounts 
the company gave to favored shippers great advantages which it 
refused to give to others. Ex- tor Hill, of Denver, said his 
smelting works would have gone into the same business as the 
Omaha and Grant Smelting and Refining Company if he could 
have any assurance that he could get the same rates. 

“The officers of the Union Pacific Railway Company went 
further even than to refuse equal rates. They boldly denied that 
rebates were being ted to favorite shippers. Appeais were 
made to President A: He declined tointerfere and turned the 
complainants over to Mr. Kimball, the general traffic manager. 

“In addition to the specific obligations heretofore enumerated, 
the Union Pacific Railway Company has transgressed in another 

It had no right to do anything except what was expressly 
allowed by the act of July 1, 1862, and the acts ys aaa | 
thereto. In building branch roads it has exceeded the limits of 
power expressly granted to it by the act of incorporation. In 
mining coal for sale to the public, in quarrying stone for the same 
purpose, in running eighteen hotels, in establishing soda works, 
in building elevators for lease to private individuals, in acquiring 
control of water power at the Blue Springs, Nebraska, in pur- 
chasing interests in newspapers, in buying and selling salt, in 
engaging in the sale of town lots, and investing in the Pacific 
Express Company, the Occidental and Oriental Steamship Com- 
pany, coal companies’ stocks, and street-railway stocks, it has 
ex 


the limitations upon its powers as prescribed by Con- 


gress. * * * 
BRANCH LINES. 

“Considerable attention has been devoted by the commission 
to the policy which was and the methods pursued by the 
company in building branch lines. At the close of the year 1886 
. that these branch lines, measuring 2,762 miles, had 
f and unfunded debts amounting to $48,837,254.50 on which 
the interest charge would be $3,086,888.68 annum. * * *# 

“Mr. Adams says he planned to occupy the whole country west 
of the Missouri River, constructing 1) on or a little 
faster than, the population grew tosustain them. His idea was to 
guard against competition and to retain for the Union Pacific the 
territory which he regarded as naturally tributary toit. * * * 

“A scrutiny of the published reports of these auxiliary compa- 
nies discloses a system of bookkeeping inconsistent with accurate 
and honest accounting. * * * 

“These fictitious and unlawful capitalizations and watering of 
the securities have caused all the troubles of the Union Pacific 
Railway Company. * * * 


“The Union Pacific Railway Company also controls the retail 
ee ae oeeaire wim, because of the fact that 
right of way, coal dealers, before 

embarking in the business, must obtain the consent of the 
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eastward to Boston, than to ship direct from Salt Lake City to 
Boston. 

**The Union Pacific Railway Company has taken advantage of 
the interstate-commerce law to oppress trade, having used the 
application of that law as a pretext for a general increase of rates 
varying from 20 to 33 per cent. The decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission relative to the suspension of the feurth 
section has been availed of by the companies as a justification for 
outrageous discriminations. In place of pools, which were pro- 
hibited by that act, the companies have substituted ‘agreed rates.’ 
The prohibition of pools contained in that act has simply forced 
a change in the nature of the combinations from agreements for 
division of earnings or territory or traffic to agreements for the 
maintenance of rates which are unreasonable. It is not strange 
that the company, when mining and selling: coal, and quarrying 
and selling stone, with the power to drive all competitors out of 
the market, should exercise that power for its own temporary ad 
vantage and to the injury of those whom the Government is 
bound to protect. 


‘‘But more offensive than the inequalities and favoritism in 
which the company participated, or the combinations into which it 
entered, was the terrorism whichit maintained over merchants and 
overcommunities. As was stated by one wifhess (see page 1346): 

***People would testify, but they were afraid to offend tho 
railroad.’ 

an Columbus, Nebr., Mr. Leander Gerard (see page 1481) testi- 
fied: 


** ‘Merchants understood that if they did not do as the railroad 


company wanted, it would discriminate against them. Men who 
were friendly to it would have privileges extended to them, and 
the politicians and fellows that were active had advantages.’ 

‘*At Lincoln, Nebr. (see page 1520), it was testified by one of the 


leading merchants of that city: 

***One of thecomplaints has been the favor shown by the com- 
pany in the distribution of passesand favors. In the courts, both 
State and Federal, passes are given to jurors. Cases are carried 
to Federal courts, and where they are tried by a jury the jury 
are favored by the company with passes.’ 

‘«Ex-United States Senator Hill, of Denver, testified that he had 
said, in answer to hundreds of the inquiries which were made to 
him as to whether he would advise persons to go into business in 
that city: 

*** Denverisa good place in which to establish business if you can 
get on the inside track with the railroads.’ . 8 

*“*The Union Pacific Railway Company has interfered with tho 
political affairs of Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado; it has en- 
tered into election contests, and in Nebraska it became such a 
powerful force in politics that a combination of nearly all the 
other political elements in the State was required to combat it. 
Its interference was continual, beginning in the year 1872, and 
involved a general contest in the State in the years 1875 and 1876. 
At that time the Union Pacific Company made a combination of 
railroad and Federal officials for mutual advantage, and it enlisted 
the services of postmasters and revenue officers in carrying bond 
elections that were in its interest in various counties, and in de- 
feating other companies who were to be benefited by such bond 
elections. In the year 1876 there was a pitched battle, lasting four 
days, in the Republican State convention. (See page 1335.) The 
company has made it arule (sec page 1049) to tender a pass to 
every member of the legislature to influence legislation in its in- 
terest. But it has not stopped at the distribution of its favors to 
legislators. 

**I¢ has gone so far as to influence the election or defeat of 
members of thelegislature. By ‘expressing a wish,’ it has induced 
its employees to support or defeat candidates, and in some locali- 
ties (see page 1498) it was testified that a constable could not be 
elected without the permission of the Union Pacific officers. 

“The company has been impartial in its political affiliations, 
and has used all parties alike for its purposes. 

** Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been disbursed at the 
Stateand national capitalsfor the purposeof influencing legislation, 
and as many as fifteen men were maintained on pay in attendance 
upon the legislature of Nebraska during its sessions at Lincoln. 

‘In view of these facts, it is not surprising that the sentiment 
of the le of Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado has been largely 
in favor of railroad regulation by the States. * * * 

“The Union Pacific attempted to charge for mail matter at 
express rates, and to obtain full fare for the transportation of 
mail ea © 


** At present prices of railroad construction, it is evident that 
from the properties themselves the Government can not recover 
within one hundred and eight millions of the present value of the 
indebtedness owing to it by the bond-aided companies, and any 
extension of the time for payment would be useless and would 
expose to further risk sod depreciation the present inadequate 
security for the debt.” J 

ROBERT E. PATTISON, 


Commissioner. 
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International Banking Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. J. Mc ROBINSON, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 16, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 10807) to carry into effect the recommendations of the Inter- 
— American Conference by the incorporation of the international 
merican 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am moved to offer to the House some observa- 
tions on this a measure, not only by reason of its im- 
portance, but by the covert attempt, concealed within the bill, 
to establish a national banking system on the country that will 
out Herod in its powers all others that have existed in the bank- 
ing line from the beginning of this Government till this present 
time. This plan for domestic banks is disguised beneath the 
patriotic trade title of ‘‘ International American Bank,” ostensibly 
to operate in the Western Continent, but in reality to do its busi- 
ness—under slight but material amendments that could be pre- 
sented and passed in the succeeding Congress—in this country 
alone. 

If the —- of this country knew the terms and tendencies of 
this bill and had the power in their hands that they have dele- 

ated to members of this House, they would overwhelmingly de- 
eat it; and, with this sentiment prevailing in our constituencies, 
I have faith that their feelings on this all-important subject will 
be respected and voiced by their representatives and that this 
bill, far-reaching in its evils, without any evidence of party feel- 
7 ————— will be defeated on the final vote. 
ut few citizens in the history of our Government have had the 
temerity to ask such special favors. This bill provides that any 
number of incorporators, with a capital stock of $5,000,000 for 
each corporation, may form an international American bank; and 
others, with a like capitalization, may form another; and others, 
in like manner, another; and soon, without limitation as to num- 
bers. And to further clothe this scheme for concentration of 
wealth with self-executing habiliments, by the terms of the bill 
it is proposed that each of these banking corporations shall have 
the power to establish, within the United States, eight branch 
banks, with plenary powers of operation with the parent bank, 
which branch banks in this country are established with the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Currency; this in practical 
operation will be no limitation on the maximum number provided 
by the bill. In line with the manifest desire of the promoters of 
this gigantic system of financial government to exploit the people 
and at once to remove its perplexities from the arena of political 
discussion, it is provided on page 9—I read from the bill: 

The International American Bank shall have a corporate existence for the 
term of fifty years. 

The range of this fifty-year octopus in this country is partly 
told in paragraph 8 of section 7, giving its powers, which reads as 
follows: 

Eighth. To carry on the business of banking by discounting and negotiat- 
ing promissory notes, bills of exchange, drafts, and other evidences of debt; 
to receive deposits; to buy and sell exchange, coin, and bullion; to issue let- 
ters of credit to the order of the person therein named, and to loan money 
on personal security, subject to the limits hereinafter imposed; and to bor- 
row money for use in its business in an amount not exceeding 50 per cent of 
its paid-up capital stock. 

And other provisions in aid of these full rights and privileges 
thus granted are confirmed in this money syndicate to do a do- 
mestic banking business. Other provisions of the bill, in my 
judgment more shadowy than substantial, are inserted to give it 
power to do a general foreign banking business. It is the fancy 
of these promoters, as outlined by their champions, that this in- 
stitution, with its great tentacles, will reach out and — the 
=, and it is their dream and fondest hope that all the repub- 

ics of the Western Continent will be within its icy grasp. Ina 

remote portion of the bill, in section 23, the Government of the 
United States, in creating this corporation, is made to say that 
the Government will not . responsible for its debts. 

It is claimed by many in this body, and with much show of 
reason and authority, that this banking corporation, not having 
for its object any governmental function, the law creating it 
would not be constitutional.. To cover the point of being a Gov- 
ernment institution the bill provides that the United States may 
select it as a fiscal agent abroad, and it is said in discussion that 
our Government could delegate it to sell our bonds abroad. We 
have recently by experience learned that our bonds could well 
and profitably be disposed of at home, and our clothing this insti- 
tution with such a visionary and useless power simply to give it 
the form of constitutionality would require a greater stretch of 



































imagination than would be justified, either under the policy of a 
government like ours or under the law which thus far has gov- 
erned our policy. Aside from the question of constitutionality 
as aquestion of policy, it would seem to be an act of doubtful pro- 
priety for this Government to give its solemn legal sanction to an 
enterprise for purely private gain, and a part of the operations of 
which institution are intended for foreign countries. I believe 
this to be a too large interpretation of the general-welfare clause 
of the Constitution. 

If this international banking body only want to be clothed 
with the attributes of a soulless, spiritless corporation, it can well 
organize itself into that form of existence in any one of a number 
of the States of the Union by invoking its law of corporations, 
and thus do no violence to that part of the Federal Constitution 
which declares ‘‘the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States, respectively, or to the people.” 

Why should this Government, charged with its onerous public 
functions, reach out its arm to aid, and why should the ae 
chosen representatives go out of the plain high road of their duty 
as public servants to lend encouragement and legal sanction toan 
enterprise established not from patriotic, but for mercenary mo- 
tives? If this class legislation is ena , who can divine where 
the end will be? If this class legislation is continued, who can 
oe the disasters that will be visited on the heads of those to 
come ° 

If the work of this corporation for purely private gain is to be 

in foreign countries, who can know what injury may be wrought 
in those countries on their inhabitants, who, trusting the United 
States, are led to transact business with it because it has the sanc- 
tion of American law? If it be claimed that this contemplated 
bank corporation must first have the warrant of the law of the for- 
eign country before it can transact business there—and thiscan not 
be denied—then let the promoters of this scheme go to those for- 
eign countries where they expect to transact their business, in the 
first instance, and there only get their power of incorporation, and 
not ask us to strain our organic law to give a national character 
either in form or in fact to an enterprise of private individuals, 
the resultant effect of which has been exemplified too seriously 
— for us in the Freedman’s Savings Bank and Pacific rail- 
roads. 
Regarding this as an initial step in a policy which would be 
fraught with great danger to the future of the country, Iam 
pleased to find a pronounced and emphatic opposition to this mer- 
cenary measure, not only on this side of the House, among those 
always faithful to a strict interpretation of the Constitution, but 
on the other side as well, among those who have always favored 
a more liberal but, in my judgment, a more dangerous interpre- 
tation of that instrument. 

This bill provides a complete system for domestic banking, and 
I regard the international feature as purely a guise. It will, if 
enacted into law, — a power to drive to the wall and out of ex- 
istence our small domestic banks that give us to-day the facilities 
for trade and commerce in the smaller communities. This bill,in 
its form, is calculated to, and in its ultimate effect will, be as de- 
structive to the interests that I have mentioned as the dangerous 
and drastic McCleary bill that the advocates of corporation and 
bank monopoly will, ere long, seek to press upon us. {commend 
to the members of this House and to the bankers of the middle and 
Western country this and the McCleary bill for study, believing 
that the dangerous tendencies of each can be clearly seen. ~ 

The ingrafting on our financial system of such principles as are 
embodied in these bills, in the end, when we consider the facility 
with which amendments can be made, will mean the complete 
ascendancy of such institutions as this bill seeks to establish, and 
the destruction of other institutions in the banking business. 

Section 22 of the bill before us, in itself, is a marvel, whether 
considered as an allurement to the members of this House to pass 
the measure, as a confession of the inherent qualities of corpora- 
tions so constituted, as a guaranty of good character and good 
conduct in the future, or as a declaration of a = of a, 
ment as ancient as good government itself. It pl t the 
banking corporations created by this bill will pay their taxes. 

Whether a body of men, whom this bill designates by name, or 
those who avail themselves of the provisions of the bill and follow 
after them, who in this manner ask their Government to clothe 
them with what the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] denom- 
inates an ‘‘infernal monopoly” will keep their faith with the peo- 
ple if avenues of escape are presented, tobe seen. 

If their banking assets are to be employed in foreign countries— 
and it is said that it is intended to employ them there—in the light 
of the drastic efforts of many State tax laws to ferret out this class 
of property without success within their borders, it would be en- 
lightening to know just how those same States could reach such 


assets in a foreign country. The provision in reference to this 
considered perfunctory. | 
having five millions of capital 


corporation paying taxes must be 
If this and like corporations, each 
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stock, are created by this bill, it will add so many to join that army 
that has for years in this Government shifted the burdens of na- 
tional taxation from the shoulders of those able to bear it, and for 
the protection of whose large estates the Government is largely 
charged, to the shoulders of those who labor for a bare existence 
and are less able to pay the national taxes. 

If disquietude and unrest exist to-day in the ranks of labor it is 
due to the distressing condition everywhere apparent in the sys- 
tem of national taxation that burdens the poor of the land with 
heavy taxes to support their Government, while the great and 
growing fortunes are fostered and protected, without exacting 
from them a tribute for the protection thus afforded. ‘ 

Two days American labor, through its representative, the 
American Federation of Labor, in annual convention at Kansas 
City, Mo., voiced its sentiment on this subject as follows: 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor is of the opinion that 
the decisions of the Supreme Court on the income tax are not in accord with 
the Constitution or the spirit of the American people, and that the Federa- 
= as of Congress a law making a tax on incomes a feature of Federal 

On the same day, at Washington, D. C., the of National Board 
Trade, by a vote of its members, defeated the following resolution: 

Resolved, That combinations of persons and capital tending to increase or 


decrease prices of articles required for [ nearane public use and which shall 
stifle full and free competition are to be deprecat 


ed. 

Resolved, That, so far as it may be consistent with full liberty of trade, Con- 
gress is hereby requested to use its power to prevent such combinations. 

With our past experience on the subject of national taxation, 
we are now confronted by this bill, proposing to create a fifty- 
year corporation that promises to pay its taxes in return for these 
valuable concessions; and are we not in all candor justified in 
treating these promoters in the light of the proverbial Greeks 
who came bearing figs in their hands? 

These corporations, when created by law, will be others to join 
that array of wealthy who sought to defeat the income-tax oe 
and after its passage, by every means within the power of wealth, 
sought to compass its defeat, and will be one of that same power 
of corporate wealth that, from the history of this Government 
down to the enactment of the war-tax bill at the last session of 
Congress, has persistently and successfully fought every effort by 
the people to compel them to pay their just share of the burdens 
of taxation. 

Nor am I placing the corporations created by this bill, claimed 
by their friends and advocates on this floor to be patriotic, in a 
class to which they do not belong. The history of the tariff bill, 
the history of the war-tax bill, was the iistory of a continuous 
struggle by the corporate powers to avoid taxation and a struggle 
to place the burdens of tax on those not rich, and all the means 
known to the ingenuity of man were employed to secure those 
ends in the war-tax bill, and this at a time when the nation was 
elevated to the summit of enthusiasm and patriotism by an im- 
pending war. 

In that Spanish war, which the war-tax bill was enacted to raise 
revenue to support, thousands of laboring men all over the land 
enlisted in the line todo battle for their country, and at this time, 
when fiinty hearts melted we found soulless corporations, like 
these which you seek to establish, refusing, absolutely refusing, 
to bear a fair share of war taxes. It ever has been so and ever 
will be so, so long as corporations like these which you seek to 
create and foster by this bill are given in effect special and exclu- 
sive privileges, either under State or national authority. 

That this subject is not idle, but is one of the greatest moment, 
I have but to read you the statements of four of the most eminent 
judges, who, in their opinions, rendered in 1896, on the Democratic 
income-tax law, declared: 

Harland, J., of Kentucky. 


“The —— of a ony in harmony with the decisions of this court, 
under which uncounted millions have been collected by taxation, ought to be 
sufficient to close the door against further inquiry. 

“In my judgment, this decision may well excite the gravest apprehensions. 
It strikes at the very foundation of national er 

“ The decision now made may provoke a contest in this country from which 
the American people would have been spared if the court had not overturned 
its former adjudications. 

‘The practical effect of the decision to-day is to givea certain kind of prop- 
erty a position of favoritism and advan inconsistent with the funda- 
mental ney of our social organization and to invest them with power 
and influence that may be perilous to that portion of the American people 
upon whom rests the ase part of the burdens of the Government and who 
ought not to be subjected to the dominion of aggregated wealth any more 
= = peopes ; of the country should be at the mercy of the lawless.” 

“My fear is that in some moment of national peril this decision will rise 
up to frustrate its will and paralyze its arms. I hope it may not prove the 
first step toward the submergence of the liberties of the people in a sordid 
despotism of wealth. 

* As I can not escape the conviction that the decision of the court in this 
great case is fraught with unmeasurable danger to the futare of the country 
and that it approaches the roportions of a national calamity, I feel it a duty 
to enter my protest against it.” 

They practical tion of the decisi disregard 

“ The pract: ration of the decision is not only to 
principles of equality in taxation, but the further rinciple that in the impo- 
sition of taxes for the benefit of the Government the burdens thereof should 

imposed upon those having most ability to bear them. Considered in all its 


the great 





bearings, this decision is, in my jud 
—< at the ——as power of Congress.” 


ent, the most disastrous blow ever 


te, J., Louisiana: 

“Tt takes invested wealth and reads it into the Constitution as a favored 
and protected class of property, which can not be taxed without appoint- 
ment, whilst it leaves the occupation of the minister, the doctor, the profes- 
sor, the lawyer, the inventor, the author, the merchant, the mechanic, and 
all other forms of industry upon which the prosperity of a people must de- 
pend, subject to taxation without that condition. A rule which works out 
this result, which, it seems to me, stultifies the Constitution by making it an 
instrument of the most grievous woeme. should not be adopted, eee 
when, in order to do so, the decisions of this court, the opinions of the law 
writers and publicists, tradition, practice, and the settled policy of the Gov- 
ernment must be overthrown.” 

Corporate influence, and this bill seeks to enlarge that influence, 
— an income-tax law to aid in raising revenue to carry on 
the late war with Spain and defeated it—opposed every taxation 
of corporations or corporation property, and, finally, when some 
slight tax was placed upon a few of them, at once, in violation of 
the spirit of the law, they shifted the burden from themselves to 
their customers, less able to bear the tax. With this record and 
these facts no reasons exist for the passage of this bill. Our most 
familiar notions of prudence and policy dictate its defeat. 


Regulation of Commerce. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES 8. SHERMAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 7, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7130) to amend an act 
entitled “‘ An act to regulate commerce ’’— 

Mr. SHERMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill is very similar to the bill which was 
passed by the House of Representatives of the last Congress. The 
changes that have been made in the bill from the one then passed 
are in the main restrictive upon the corporations which are 
affected by its provisions. 

The bill provides, first, that it shall be the duty of every common 
carrier to supply each of its authorized agents with a certificate 
showing authority to deal in tickets entitling the holder to trans- 

ortation over the lines of the ——— and that it shall be the 
Duty of all agents who have this authorization to post it in a 
conspicuous place in their places of business. 

In the second clause the bill provides that itsshall be unlawful 
for any general passenger agent, or any other officer of a common 
carrier whose duty it is to supply tickets to the agents of such 
corporation, to supply tickets to any other person or persons than 
the authorized agent or = of such corporation. And it fur- 
ther provides that it shall be unlawful for any person to sell a 
ticket purchased for the carriage of that person, except that the 
purchaser of a transferable ticket may sell it to some individual 
who in good faith intends to eee the journey for which the 
ticket was originally sold, with the further proviso that an au- 
thorized agent of any common carrier desiring to sell a ticket toa 
traveler to some point reaching beyond the limits of the line of 
which this individual is the agent may purchase of the authorized 
agent of the other carrier a ticket which will carry that person to 
his desired destination. For instance, that the agent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad here, desiring to sell a ticket to a passenger to 
Omaha, may procure of the agent of the Rock Island or of the 
Burlington Railroad a ticket which will take the passenger from 
Chicago to Omaha. 

The third section of the bill provides the penalty for the viola- 
tion of its terms either by a ticket broker or by an officer of the 
common carrier. 

The fourth section of the bill provides that every common car- 
rier which has sold a ticket to a proposed passenger shall redeem, 
on presentation by that passenger, any portion of that ticket 
which shall not have been used, and defines the mode by which 
this redemption shall be accomplished. 

The fifth section provides the penalty for the failure to comply 
with its terms on the part of the general agents of the various 
transportation companies; and the sixth section provides what 
shall be a forgery in the change or counterfeiting of a transpor- 
tation ticket, and provides a punishment for a violation of its 
provisions. 

This in themain, Mr. Speaker, covers the entire provisions of the 
bill. The bill had its inception in the repeated recommendations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which ever since its or- 
ganization has repeatedly recommended legislation of this char- 
acter. These recommendations have been contained in report 
after report submitted to Congress, and notably in the report of 
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1896 and in the report of last year, in which the recommendations 
of the report of 1896 are repeated and emphasized. 

In one of Judge Cooley’s reports on the subject of the ticket 
scalper and ticket scalping he uses this remarkable language: 


The ticket broker has no necessary, useful, or legitimate function. He is 
a self-constituted middleman between the rail and the passenger. All 
railroads have accessible and convenient offices and agents for the sale of 
tickets. The public can be fully accommodated by the regular agencies of the 
roads without the intervention of superfluous and obtrusive middlemen. 
* * * The business is therefore hurtful to both the roads and the public 
in a financial sense, and the extent of the injury it is hardly possible to meas- 
ure. The harm done Te army of pane depredators upon a legiti- 
mate business can not be computed by any known standard. Lawless 
recognizes no limits, and weak compliance by its victims only stopsat ex 
tion. 

But the moral injury, both to railroad officials and to the public, is even 
greater. To railroad officials the business serves as an invitation and an ex- 
cuse for dishonest practices. * * * The public morals are affected by the 
natural inference that railroad officials are deficient in sense of honor and 
integrity, and that if the railroad code of ethics permits one road to cheat 
another it is equally permissible for the public to cheat the railroads. The 
inevitable tendency of the practice, therefore, is to eliminate the moral ele- 
ment and the rule of action that element inculcates—business honor—from 
the practical field of transportation. * * * In whateveraspect ticket scalp- 
ing may be viewed, it is fraudulent alike in its conception and in its opera- 
tions. 

Fraud, therefore, is the incentive to the business, and in its conduct every 
step is one of actualfraud. The scalper’s vocation, the necessity for his oc- 
cupation, is to sell transportation at less than published and established 
rates; in other words, below lawful charges. Every such sale isafraud upon 
the law, a fraud upon competing roads, and a fraud upon the stockholders 
and the creditors of the road for which the sale is made. 

One might suppose that a practice of this character could no more be de- 
fended than larceny or forgery, but, strange as it may appear, it is defended 
before legislative bodies and elsewhere, and the right to carry it on unmo- 
lested is demanded. It is urged, by way of defense, that through the scalper 
a portion of the public gets lower rates, and therefore his operations are in 
the interests of the public. The circumstance that the lower rates so ob- 
tained are forbidden by the fundamental principle of the law that equality 
of charges for equality of service shall be made, and that such rates are 
unjust discrimination, is wholly disregarded by this defense. 

it is also said that railroad tickets are merchandise and may be bought at 
wholesale at any price for which they can be procured, and may be sold at 
retail for any price the purchaser wi +4 his, again, ignores the plain 
requirements of the law that a railroad as a public agency must establish 
and publish its fares and charges and sell its transportation only at estab- 
lished rates, and that it is a criminal offense to do otherwise. The merchan- 
dise theory is an entire perversion of the nature and objects of railroad 
tickets. A railroad ticket, instead of being merchandise, is in law only a 
receipt or voucher for the payment of the cost of a journey and evidence of 
a contract on the part of the railroad to carry the passenger. It imports 
that the lawful price of carriage has been paid and that the holder is entitled 
to the extent and kind of transportation indicated by the instrument. 


The passage of the bill is asked not by railroads alone, nor other 
common carriers, but by commercial bodies, by newspapers, and 
by citizens almost without number all over the United States. 
During the last Congress a very large number of petitions were 
filed, with thousands upon thousands of signatures. The exact 
number I do not now recall. During the present Congress 3,193 
petitions have been filed, signed by citizens of almost all the States 
and Territories, with a total of something like 100,000 individual 
signatures; petitions by 450 commercial bodies throughout the 
United States, representing every large business center, I think 
without exception, in the United States; and it has had the edi- 
torial indorsement of 615 newspapers throughout the United 
States. 

I will not weary the House by reading the entire list of the 
various organizations, commercial, religious, Grand Army, and 
labor organizations of various kinds, but I will here print the list 
in the REcorD as a part of my remarks. 
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Notre.—The potions represent signers to the number of about 100,000; 
the commercial organizations represent, in round numbers, 296,000; the 615 


principal newspapers represent the views of millions of citizens of the United 
States. 


The commercial and other organizations are: 


American Association of General Passenger Agents. 
American Loyal Railway Political Le e. 
American Merchants’ Manufacturing 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of the United States. 

Baptist Young People’s Union of America. 

Custom Cutters’ Association of America. 

Commercial Law League of the United States. 

Epworth League of America. 

Grand Army of the Republic. 

Hebrew Benevolent Society. 

Knights Templar of America. 

National Board of Corrections and Charities. 

National Association of Agricultural Implement Makers. 

New England Passenger iation. 

National Association of Merchants and Travelers. 

National Association Freight Commissioners. | 

National Association State Railroad Commissioners. 

National Educational Association. 

National Board of Trade and Transportation. 

National League of Commercial Travelers’ Clubs of United States. 
Order Railroad Conductors of America. 

Order Railroad Telegraphers of America. 

Railroad and Telegraph Political League of America. 

Southeastern Passenger Association. 

Society of the Army of the Potomac. 

Swedish Evangelical Covenant of America. 

Society for the Advancement of the Deaf. 

The Odd Fellows of America. 

The Board of Home Missions of America. 

The Christian Aid and Employment Society of America. 

The Childrens’ Aid Society of America. 

United Society of the Free Baptist Young People of the United States. 
United Veterans’ Union of America. 

United Society of Christian Endeavor of America. 

Women’s Home Missionary Society of the United States. 

Women's Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Woman's Christian Temperence Union of America. 

Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor of the United States. 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Covenant Church. 


These represent in round numbers 5,000,000 voters of the United 
States, comprising the great labor organizations, national associa- 
tions of business men, religious, charitable, benevolent, and others. 


STATE COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
e, Hot Springs, Ark. 

public, Department of Alabama. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Arizona. 
Hotel Men's Association, Southern California. 
Hotel Men's Association, California. 
Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, Cal. 
Board of Trade, San Jose, Cal. 
Commercial Association, Stockton, Cal. 
Chamber of Commerce, Denver, Colo. 
Board of Trade, Denver, Colo. 
Chamber of Commerce, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Colorado, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Delaware. 
Board of Trade, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Florida. 
Board of Trade, Columbus, Ga. 
Board of Trade, Waycross, Ga. 
Chamber of Commerce, Macon, Ga. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Georgia. 
Heavy Hardware Jobbers’ National Association, Chicago, IIL 


iation. 


Business Men's 
Grand Army of the 


Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Quincy, Ill. 
Western Merchants’ Association, Peoria, Il. 
Merchants and Travelers’ Association, Chi ti. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department o ois. 


Board of Trade, Geneva, Il. 

Western Gas Association, New Albany, Ind. 

Board of Trade, Columbus, Ind. 

Stoney Point Grange, No. 1753, Madison, Ind. 

Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Commercial Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jobbers and Manufacturers’ Association, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Iowa. 

Business Men's Association, Fort Dodge, Iowa. . 

Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Commercial Association, Sioux City, lowa. 

Commercial ——. Clinton, Iowa. 

Keokuk (Iowa) Post, Grand Army of the Republic. 

Iowa Council of Administration, Grand Army of the Republic 
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Sac County (Iowa) Farmers’ Institute. 
Commercial Club, Cedar ~-y Towa. 
Board of Trade, Louisville, ¥. 
Commercial Club, Atchison, Kans. 
Commercial Club, Newton, Kans. 
Board of Trade, Iola, Kans. 
Board of Trade, New Orleans, La. 
Mechanics, Dealers, and Lumbermen’s Etchange, New Orleans, La. 
Chamber of Commerce, New Orleans, La. 
Business Men’s Association, New Orleans, La. 
Merchants and Travelers’ Association, Baltimore, Md. 
Grand ae of the Republic, Depostmnent of Maryland. 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
Business Men’s I e. St. Louis, Mo. 
Traffic Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. eo - 
Missouri and Kansas Lumber Dealers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
Jobbers’ Transportation Bureau, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Commercial Club, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Exposition and Music Hall Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
Interstate Merchants’ Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Merchants’ Association, Boston, Mass. 
New England Confectioners’ Association, Boston, Mass. 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 
Boston Associated Boards of Trade, Boston, Mass. 
New England Metal Association, Boston, Mass. 
Trades Association, Boston, Mass. 
Master Builders’ Association, Boston, Mass. 
Paper Trade Association, Boston, Mass. 
Clothing Manufacturing Association, Boston, Mass. 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 
Paint and Oil Club, Boston, Mass. 
Dru ts’ Association, Boston, Mass. 
New England Iron and Hardware Association, Boston, Mass. 
Board of Trade, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Commercial Club, St. Paul, Minn. 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New Hampshire. 
Chamber of Commerce, Wilmington, N. C. 
Board of Trade, Asheville, N. C. 
Commercial Club, Omaha, Nebr. 
Board of Trade, Omaha, Nebr. 
Ocean Grove Association, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Board of Trade, Asbury Park, N. J 
Board of Trade, Newark, N. J. 
Board of Trade, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New Jersey. 
Merchants’ Association, New York. 
Chamber of Commerce, Utica, N. Y. 
Grand Army of the Republic. Department State of New York. 
Board of Trade, Rochester, N. Y. 
Board of Trade and Transportation, New York. 
Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 
Merchants’ Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Merchants’ Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Business Men’s Association, Auburn, N. Y. 
Board of Trade, Auburn, N. Y. 
Masonic Board of Relief, New York. 
Canonchet Association, Lyons, N. Y. 
Board of Trade, amen, S ae 
Board of Trade, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Board of Trade, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Commercial Club, Albany, N. Y. 
Board of Trade, Geneva, N. Y. 
Grange 636, Holle ud Patent, N. Y. 
of Trade, Batavia, N. Y. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Oklahoma. 
Railway Employees’ Political League of America. 
Coal Dealers’ Association, Ohio. 
Commissioners of Railway and Telegraph, State of Ohio. 
Ohio Board of Administration, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
American Loyal Railway e, Toledo, Ohio. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Ohio. 
Board of Trade, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Trades ue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
State Board of Railroad Employees, Pennsylvania. 
Grand Army of the Sapenes. egerans of Pennsylvania. 
Board of Trade, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Board of Trade, Reading, Pa. 
Travelers’ Association of meer ivenio, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Business Men's Association, Providence, R. I. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of South Carolina, 
Board of Trade, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Business Men's ue, Houston, Tex. 
Promotive League, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Board of Trade, Galveston, Tex. 
Commercial Club, Austin, Tex. 
Texas Fair Association, Texas. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Tennessee. 
Chamber of Commerce, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Business Men’s Association, Danville, Va. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Virginia. 
Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis. __ 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Business Men's Association, Waukesha, Wis. 
Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 
Board of Trade, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of West Virginia. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Wyoming. 


I will say, Mr. Speaker, that these organizations embrace not 
only boards of trade in large cities, but they embrace religious 
bodies, editorial associations, meetings of instructors, teachers all 
over the United States, departments of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and practically all the labor organizations connected 
with the operation of railroads throughout the United States. 

In the very recent past there have been assemblies of business men 
at Chicago and at St. Louis, assemblies made up of commercial 
travelers and business bodies, with delegates representing all of the 
Middle Western States, which meetings have passed resolutions 
urging upon Congress the necessity for the passage of this measure, 
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It has come to be practically a measure urged by the business 
interests rather than by the railroad interests of the country, and 
these various bodies base their action largely upon the statement 
that the business of ticket brokerage is a dishonest occupation; 
that it is the doorway through which innumerable frauds are 
constantly being perpetrated not only upon the railroads of the 
country but upon the traveling public; and upon the fact that 
because the carriers of the country are unable by any means now 
in their power to stop this fraud, therefore they have refused to 
grant the rates which they will gladly grant if they have the pro- 
tection which this bill enacted into law will give them. 

One of the strongest features of this bill is that designed to pre- 
vent dishonest operations in reference to the issuance of tickets, 
to prevent frauds of one kind and another, the mutilation of tick- 
ets, the theft of tickets, the forgery of tickets, which are constant 
and universal all over the country. 

The amount of fraud that is practiced in the issuance and sale 
of the tickets of common carriers throughout the country is some- 
thing which will startle any man who has not given the subject 
more than passing consideration. I have here, Mr. Speaker, a 
single volume showing the originals of a few of the frauds that 
are being perpetrated all the time upon the railroads of the coun- 
try in the issuance of transportation. Here, Mr. Speaker, is an 
exhibit showing simply a few of the frauds, forgeries, and deceits 
that are practiced against the railroads, and more than against 
the railroads, against the innocent traveling public, because, Mr. 
Speaker, in the perpetration of these frauds it is not only the com- 
mon carrier that suffers, but it is the innocent traveler. 

Such frauds are perpetrated more readily upon the man who 
seldom travels than upon those who are constantly traveling. 
Here, for instance, Mr. Speaker (exhibiting), is a ticket that is 
issuedand sold with a time limit named therein. It goes into the 
hands of a ticketscalper, and it is manipulated so that the holes 
showing the limit of time within which the ticket shall be used 
are filled, by a process common to ticket scalpers, and new dates 
are punched out, extending the limits of that ticket. 

Here is a mileage book where the cover has bee: changed and 
the mileage has been placed in a new cover, where the ticket has, 
in fact, expired, and thus the railroad company is defrauded. 
Here is a ticket issued supposedly by the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad—and Nanteets of them were sold through 
scalpers’ offices for passage over other roads, and the coupons 
thus supposed to have been issued by the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad never seen, may never have been in existence 
for all we know, but that which is to go over other lines is sold in 
Chicago and used over the Lake Shore Railroad, and in this way 
numberless tickets, going into the hundreds, have been used. 

Not until hundreds of these tickets had been used and returned 
to the auditing department of the alleged issuing road was it dis- 
covered that no such ticket was ever issued by the railroad sup- 
posed to have issued it. In the meantime passengers have been 
carried by the hundreds thousands of miles for which the railroad 
receives no compensation whatever. 

Mr. BURKE, Will the gentleman from New York yield fora 
question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would rather not, at this moment. 

Mr. BURKE. I should like to ask the gentleman a question, 
directly in the line of his argument, now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well, you may ask it. 

Mr. BURKE. Do I understand the gentleman to yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURKE. You speak of tickets being forged. May I ask 
what States they were issued in—was it not the State of Wisconsin 
and the State of Michigan? 

. Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, no; not alone in those States, in many 
tates. 

Mr. BURKE. Ishould like to ask the gentleman the further 
question, Do not thelawsof the Statesin which these tickets were 
issued provide for the punishment of forgery and uttering forged 


instruments? 
Mr. SHERMAN. I think they do. 
Mr. BURKE. Then why is it necessary to appeal to the United 
States for a law of that kind while the laws of the respective 
States afford abundant means to prosecute these men, if guilty? 
Mr.SHERMAN, Because a State provides a statute upon that 
particular subject I conceive it to be no argument why the United 
States should not also provide a statute to cover a like offense. 
Mr. BURKE. I thought State laws were abundantly able to 
protect the business of the State. 
Mr. SHERMAN. That would only be applicable to offenses 
within the State, and not applicable to offenses outside of the State. 
Mr. BARTLETT rose to ask a question. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Ishall be obliged to request that I be not 
further interrupted, if the gentleman will please excuse me. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to be interrupted. 
Mr. SHERMAN. There, for instance [exhibiting], is a sample 
ticket that was ssued in the name of the Rock Island Railroad, 
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and bears the facsimile of the signature of the general ticket agent 
of that railroad, and which was, in fact, never issued by the Rock 
Island road; and before that fact was discovered it was accepted 
by other common carriers and carried 200 passengers to various 
points upon other railroads—the Louisville and Nashville in the 
main was the victim. Here [exhibiting] is another ticket, issued, 
supposedly, by the Chicago, Milwaukee ana St. Paul Railroad, and 
which carried passengers over other roads. That particular one 
carried a passenger to Rotterdam Junction, over the West Shore 
and Fitchburg road down to about Albany; and 200 tickets were 
issued and used before it was discovered by the auditing depart- 
ment of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. 

That ticket was an absolute forgery, and no such ticket was in 
fact ever issued by the railroad supposed to have issued it, and 
the facsimile signature of the general passenger agent it bore was 
aforgery. There is a mileage book which is aforgery; and Ihave 
here among the papers some annual passes issued to railroad offi- 
cials and newspaper men by various railroads which have crept 
into the hands of ticket scalpers, and which have been sold and 
used until the fraud was discovered and they were taken up by 
the railroads over which they were used. These various frauds— 
forgeries, erasures, change of dates—are too numerous to men- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. The number of alterations that I have here 
run up into the score—aye, almost into the thousands. Some of 
them have taken place right here, in the city of Washington. 

Here is one that was issued just about the close cf the last ses- 
sion of Congress. It was issued by a ticket broker in the city of 
Washington with an alleged drawback upon a ticket broker in 
the city of New York. The drawback was refused; no such ar- 
rangement as the ticket agent guaranteed to the passenger was 
ever made. The passenger bought the ticket to New York and 
return. It was not redeemed according to the contract given him 
by the broker here in Washington at the time the ticket was 
oe broker whose name is signed to the guaranty. 

he ticket broker furnishes the fence through which these frauds 
can be carried on, and without the ticket broker it will be impos- 
sible to perpetrate such frauds to any considerable extent. 

Possibly, once in a while, a single ticket might be forged, 
altered, or changed, but it is through the medium of the ticket 
broker that these frauds have been carried to so great an extent. 
It has always been and must always be so. The ticket broker's 
surroundings bear on their face a semblance of authority; he has 
an office in which he has cases and innumerable tickets, giving 
a public appearance of regularity, giving the passenger the idea 
when he enters the office that he is entering a place that has the 
authority to deal in tickets. There he purchases a ticket which 
defrauds the common carrier if the deception is carried out, and 
if it is not, it defrauds the innocent passenger. All these cases 
which I have illustrated to you, where I have shown you the 
tickets, are cases where the passenger has been defrauded because 
the deception has been discovered and the ticket taken up, and 
the passenger forced to pay his fare again for transportation ‘or he 
was ejected from the train. 

Here are a couple of annual passes, of which I spoke a moment 
ago, which were issued by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad which 
reached the scalper’s office and there the name of the person to 
whom the transportation was issued was erased with a chemical 
and the name of another person inserted in its place and the pass 
sold. It was lifted from the passenger, who was forced to pay the 
fare for the passage he desired. 

One of the favorite operations of ticket brokers, Mr. Speaker, is 
in the return coupon of a special nontransferable ticket, sold at a 
reduced rate, usually one rate for the round trip in consideration of 
its use within a limited time by the purchaser. The purchaser uses 
the ticket one way, sells it to a scalper, who in turn sells it toa 
person, who, to effect its use, impersonates the original purchaser, 
in so doing acting under instructions from the seller, which in- 
structions are often upon printed blanks, as follows: 

INSTRUCTIONS TO PASSENGER. 
Passenger, remember that to use this ticket you must remember the name 


of original purchaser, which is very easy to do by remembering the following 
instructions: 

















The ticket was bought at ———- ——— at the ——— office on the —— day of 

_ s was paid forthe round trip. Yourname is ——— ———. Your 
ticket was stamped for return passage at on the —— day of ———. 
Occupied sleeper —. Youcame via - , and arrived at — on the —— 
day oi - 

We guarantee your ticket, if the above instructions are strictly adhered 
to. Do not ask conductors or agents if your ticket is good; most of them are 


nice men, ‘tis true, but they work for a different company. 


This is advising a perpetration of fraud on the part of the pas- | 


senger, first, because he is compelled to sign a name other than his 
own to the ticket, and then the deception and lying in stating to 
the agent of the company that which is not true. 
Mr. Speaker, have reached such enormous proportion that it has not 
only affected the receipts of the railroads of the country to an 
appreciable extent, but it has caused passengers, as I have before 
stated, almost without exception the poorer class of passengers, 
innumerable hardships. being thus imposed upon by being detected 
in the attempted imposition upon the transportation company. 
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These frauds, | 








These frauds have reached such an enormous proportion that 
the business men of the country have taken the subject in hand 
and have held meetings at Chicago and St. Louis, enormous meet- 
ings, attended by the representatives of the business men and com- 
mercial travelers throughout all the middle West, at which they 
have emphatically denounced the business of ticket brokers and 
urged upon Congress the passage of this bill, which will prevent 
the perpetration of further frauds by closing the gates through 
which frauds are carried on. These are briefly—and I have tried 
to be brief—the provisions of the bill and some of the reasons why 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has so earnestly and stren- 
uously advocated the passage of this bill and why the business 
interests of the country now so earnestly advocate its passage. 


International Banking Bill—Legislative Discrimination— 
Trusts. 





SPEECH 
oF 


W. D. VINCENT, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 16, 1898, 


On the bill (HH. R. 10807) to carry into effect the recommendations of the Inter- 
national American Conference by the incorporation of the international 
American bank. 

Mr. VINCENT said: 

Mr. Speaker: The title of this bill is very innocent in appear- 
ance, but the provisions of the bill are not so harmless as the title 
wouldindicate. For years the people have been protesting against 
the organization of trusts. True, these protests have been feeble 
and ineffectual. Men have talked against trusts and voted for 
them in Congress and out of Congress, but scarcely anybody has 
dared to openly defend these great corporations. Their evil effects 
are so plainly visible that nearly everybody is ready to cry out 
against them, and yet this bill provides for the incorporation of 
the most gigantic trust ofall. In the first place, it requires a cap- 
ital of $5,000,000 to start this international bank. That one re- 
quirement makes it a monopoly. Why should this Government 
grant special privileges to those only who can raise $5,000,000? 

We are proceeding upon the theory that the rich must be pro- 
tected; the poor can take care of themselves. For the past twenty- 
five years it appears to have been the highest duty of government 
to legislate for the benefit of the wealthy few and provide profit- 
able investments for those who have more money than they know 
whattodowith. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brosivs]} 
expressed the central idea of all our financial legislation when he 
said yesterday in advocacy of this measure: 

Capitalists North and South would have new fields for investments. The 
loans of the United States might find new markets this side of the Atlantic. 
At least we would not be confined to English syndicates when we found it 
necessary to farm out the Treasury of the United States to keep up our gold 
reserve. 

That was a clear and frank admission, Mr. Speaker, and I am 
glad it came from such eminent authority, that if the sacred gold 
reserve is to be_ kept up it must be done by aw issuing 
bonds at irregular intervals. It seems to have become the settled 

olicy of our ‘‘ great financiers ” to ‘‘ farmout the Treasury of the 

Jnited States” in order that capitalists may have new and profit- 
able fields for investment. Legislation of this kind has become so 
common these days that it is looked upon as a matter of course; 
and even the poor dupes upon whom the burdens rest have been 
educated up to that point, or, rather, I might better say, down to 
that degree of political and partisan subserviency and degrada- 
| tion when a majority of them will march up to the polls year in 
and year out and indorse it. Men who are sent here to represent 
all the people seem to forget that they are under any obligations 
to serve anyone except the banking interests, the railroad corpo- 
rations, and other forms of monopoly. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the only bill reported by the Committee on ° 
Interstate Commerce during the present Congress was what is 
known as the anti-scalping bill, and that was a measure that was 
asked for by the railroad companies. It was a bill in which the 
| railroads were especially interested. The real effect of the meas- 
| ure when it becomes a law will be to more effectually prevent com- 
| petition in passenger traffic among theroads, It takes away from 
| the citizen the right to purchase his ticket where he can get it 
cheapest and tends to legalize railroad pools and consolidations. 
Of course the bill passed this House because the railroad companies 
asked for it. ' 

Another bill which passed the House—and that was during the 
last session—was an appropriation bill which continues the rate 
of $6.58 paid to the railroads for hauling 100 pounds of mail matter 
the average haul, while the Census Report for 1890 shows that the 
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average rate paid by the express os for their average haul 
was but 60 cents per hundred pounds, It is also an undisputed 
fact that the Post-Office Department was paying and is now pay- 
ing by sanction of this Congress, in addition to the above rates, 
an extra charge, averaging $6,250 each year for the use of each 
special mail car, notwithstanding the fact that these cars cost — 
from $2,500 to $4,000 each. Why is this done? Because the rail- 
roads wantit. I can not imagine any other reason for it. Surely 
the taxpayers do not ask for such legislation. Yes, but you say 
‘*the taxpayers continue to vote for us.” That is true, but it isa 
reflection upon their intelligence. They do not know what you 
are doing. Some day they will find out, and then there will be 
some fine grinding; and the sooner it comes the better. 

What excuse can be offered, Mr. Speaker, for paying ten times 
as much to the railroads for carrying the United States mails as 
the express companies are paying for a service that is equally or 
more expensive to handle, and then paying twice as much every 
year for the use of cars in which to haul this mail as it costs to 
build the cars? What will the people say of this way of doing 
business when they find it out? The time will come when voters 
will cease to indorse everything that is done by their party leaders. 
They will vote a principle instead of a prejudice; for themselves 
instead of their party. When they do, there will be such a shak- 
ing up of dry bones ashas not been witnessed before for years, and 
the men they send to Congress will not dare to vote their money 
to corporations without the shadow of excuse or justification. 

No other bills except the two I have just mentioned that affect 
railroad corporations have even been considered by this House dur- 
ing the two years of the Fifty-fifth Congress, which is now draw- 
ing toaclose. There is great complaint among the people, and 
there is just cause for complaint, because of railroad extortion and | 
oppression, but this House has no time to waste in an honest effort | 
to correct these evils. We have only time to consider and pass | 
such measures as the railroad and other corporations ask us to | 

ass. 

% There is another matter, Mr. Speaker, that I desire to refer to 
briefly while I have the opportunity. It may be, and in fact is, 
foreign to the bill under consideration. I refer to the law under 
which the Government is paying one-half the taxes of the District 
of Columbia. I was not aware until I was elected a member of 
this body that this great injustice was being perpetrated upon the 
taxpayers outside the District, and I will venture to say that not 
1 per cent of the voters are aware of the existence of such a law 
to-day. This is another outrage the people will not tolerate any 
longer than they are kept in ignorance of the fact. When they 
have learned the self-evident truth that their first obligation is to 
themselves, their wives, and their children instead of their party 
they will elect men to Congress who will promptly do away with 
this unfair discrimination. 

Why should the farmers and merchants in my district be taxed 
for the benefit of those who are fortunate enough to beable to live 
in and enjoy the luxuries of the great city of Washington? Why 
should their burdens be increased in order that the owners of 
wealth in Washington may go free of their just share of taxation? 
Why discriminate between cities? Why not exempt Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City from taxation? The people who live in | 
my district are just as good, just as worthy, and just as much en- 
titled to special favors as are the citizens of Washington. Why 
should not the Government pay half the taxes of my district in- 
stead of doing this for the District of Columbia? If the Kansas 
farmers should ask for such a law, the request would be met with 
derision and ridicule, and justly so, but they would only be asking 
you to do for them what you are now doing for people who are | 
more able to pay their taxes than are the farmers of the West. 

The only excuse that has been offered for this high-handed out- 
rage is the fact that the Capitol of the United States is located here. 
But that is no excuse at all. On the contrary, it is an argument 
against it. There is not a ~ in the country that would not be 
glad to have the Capitol, and they would not ask to be exempt from 
taxation, either. ot only that, but they would be willing to pay 
the Government hundreds of millions of dollars for the blessing. 
Why? Because it would increase their business and increase the 
value of their property. Every public building erected and every | 
improvement made by the Government adds to the value of real 
estate in this city. Landowners here have been made immensely | 
= without any effort on their part because of the increase in land | 
values, 

_ The Government has been making them richer year by year, as 
it has continued to erect one building after another to accommo- 
date the nation’s business. All the people have been taxed to 
make these improvements, and thusall the peoplehave contributed 
to make landowners in this District wealthy. Land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is probably worth five hundred times as much 
as it would be had the Capitol been located elsewhere, and yet that 
is offered as a reason and the only reason why those who have 
rofited by it should be exempt from taxation. Our tax system is 
enough at best. Undera just system the value added to land 
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by the whole yore would go to the people instead of going toa 
few individuals. Land speculators in Washington, as elsewhere, 
reap unearned profits even when they are not exempt from ordinary 
taxation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, much has been said about the speeches that 
are delivered upon this floor for ‘‘ home consumption.” 1 freely 
admit that the few remarks I have submitted this morning are 
expressly intended for home consumption. I do not expect that 
this House, which has deliberately perpetrated the wrongs I have 
mentioned, to say a those I have not mentioned, will be 
influenced by anything I have said or may say, but I believe it to 
be my duty to inform the people I am trying to serve of some of 
the iniquities that are going on and for which the lawmakers of 
this great Republic are responsible. I do not expect to be success- 
ful in persuading anyone to vote against this proposition to incor- 

rate the “international American bank;” but I shall vote against 
it, because I believe it is in line with the other measures I have 
feebly but earnestly protested against. 

In my opinion it can only result in helping the few at the ex- 
pense of many. Ultimately it will absorb all the small banks and 
only aggravate the commercialism of the age by which combina- 
tions of capital are crushing out the smaller business enterprises. 
It will prove to be the entering wedge for the formation of one of 
the most gigantic trusts of the age. I am as much in favor of ex- 
tending and enlarging our trade with other countries as any man 
on this floor, but this is not the best way to doit. We should 
build up a better home market and increase our local trade by 
such legislation as will enable every man to buy what he needs. 
This can be done and will be done when the welfare of the whole 
people receives the same kind and considerate watchfulness that is 
now bestowed upon the favored few. The extension of our for- 
eign trade is not of such vast importance as is the question of cor- 
porate rule. Shall the corporations continue to control the peo- 
ple, or shall the people. through their Government, control the 
corporations? That is the real question. 











International Banking Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. GREENE, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 15, 1398, 


On the bill (H. R. 10807) tocarry into effect the recommendations of the Inter 
national American Conference by the incorporation of the international 
American bank. 


Mr. GREENE of Nebraska said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have listened with much interest and profit to 
the discussion of the bill now before the House. Indeed, it would 
be hard to find a subject which would not elicit interest when 
under discussion by such able gentlemen as those who have ad- 
dressed us on both sides of this most important one. 

Had it not been for a deep-rooted and well-settled conviction 
that this is a bad measure, I would have been carried off my feet 
by the eloquent and powerful argument of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Brositvus], who opened the discussion in favor 
This was particularly true of the closing paragraphs 
of his speech, which were replete with patriotism and a beautiful 
tribute to our great country. Sir, with all he said in praise of our 
country and its heroes I am in the most perfect accord. 

I would not dim one star in its diadem of glory or snatch one 
laurel from the brow of its heroes. I would open wider the open 
gateway to our boundless possibilities. I would hail with un- 


| bounded delight a merchant marine the equal of any that plow 


the seas. I would hail the day when the flag of our beloved 
country will glorify every sea and float in every port; but, sir, I 
do not agree with my able friend from Pennsylvania that this 
measure is the touchstone of all our greatness or that it is even 
a step in that direction, that it is a part of a forward movement, 
or *‘ one terrace in the heights of destiny we are climbing.” Onthe 
contrary, [am led to believe it is a wolf in sheep’s clothing. I 
have observed for a number of years that every unholy and vicious 
Measure appears on the stage for public inspection wrapped up in 
the American flag, and peers out from under a veil of patriotism. 
Thus clad, the veriest witch or hag is made to appear comely, but 
when the people have been deceived, and embraced it, the mantle 
falls and corporate greed stalks forth to defy the deceived. 

It is also true that times like these are the most propitious for 
this class of legislation. Our patriotism has been stirred as not 
for years, while our national pride has been fanned into flame, 
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and at the sound of national glory we are too apt to embrace a 
proposition without investigation, too prone to see only the bait 
and not the trap into which it is proposed to allure us. In times 
such as these legislators should pause long and guard well before 
taking a step into untried fields, It is better by far that new de- 
partures, if they are to be made, should be made in times of tran- 
quillity, when passions are not aroused orwanity heightened to 
unusual proportions. 

I desire to call attention, tirst, briefly to the provisions of the bill, 
then to offer some reasons why, in my judgment, it should not 
pass. The purpose of the bill is to charter an international 
American bank or banks, for there is no limit to the number of 
such institutions that may be organized, with power to establish 
eight branches in the United States and others in Mexico and the 
Central and South American republics. The capital of these 
corporations is limited toa minimum of five millions and a maxi- 
mum of twenty-five millions of dollars, with full banking powers, 
save they are prohibited from issuing money, their charters to run 
fifty years. 

Has Congress the power under the Constitution to charter such 
an institution? To my mind, while not claiming superiority or 
even great ability as a constitutional lawyer, we have no such 
power. If the corporation is purely a private one, to be carried 
on for private gain only, then confessedly its creation by Congress 
would be an infraction of that instrument; but if it is for the 
purpose of performing some function of Government or for an 
aid to the Government in carrying out its proper functions, then 
Congress may constitutionally create such a corporation. I re- 
gard this as the true test in this case. 

The creation of the old Bank of the United States of Jackson’s 
day and the enactment of our present national banking law have 
been cited by gentlemen in support of the constitutionality of this 
bill, but as I view it they are not in pointat all. Theold national 
bank was made by its charter the fiscal agent of the United States, 
and it was distinctly upon the ground that the bank was a means 
to aid the Government in the performance of its functions that its 
constitutionality was upheld by the Supreme Court. The na- 
tional-bank law now in force is constitutional upon the ground 
that it was created as a means by which the Government carries 
out its sovereign prerogative to issue money and in other ways a 
means of carrying out sovereign powers. 

The framers of this bill have themselves admitted in the bill that 
this is not a means to be employed by the Government of the Union 
to execute any of its sovereign power, for in the twenty-second sec- 
tion of the bill it is provided that— 


The property, franchise, and business of said goapeeniien shall be subject 
to be taxed by the States in which said property shall be or the said franchise 
and business shall be exercised and conducted as fully and to the same extent 
as said State may tax the property, franchise, and business of domestic cor- 
porations, and the shares of stock of said corporation properly situated inany 
State for taxation may be taxed in said State to the same extent and in the 
same manner as other personal property. 


The framers of this bill were aware that the subject of taxing 
institutions by States in their property and franchise, which were 
created by the Government and employed by it in the execution 
of its constitutional powers, was not an open question, and must, 
therefore, have understood and believed this bill not to be one of 
that character. In the case of McCulloch vs. The State of Mary- 
land, 4 Wheaton, 316, the court, by Chief Justice Marshall, says: 


The Bank of the United States has, constitutionally, a right to establish its 
branches or offices of discount and deposit within any State. The State 
within which such branch is established can not, without violating the Con- 
stitution, tax that branch. The State governments have no right to tax any 
of the constitutional means employed by the Government of the Union to 
execute its constitutional powers. 


This, as all know, was a case growing out of an effort on the 
part of the State of Maryland to tax the old United States Bank, 
and the very reason assigned by the court why said State could 
not tax the bank was that it was organized toaid the Government 
in the exercise of its constitutional functions, and was not, on that 
account, a private corporation. If this Congress has the power 
to create this corporation, then surely no State has a right to 
ae its property and franchise, as is provided in section 22 of the 

ill. 

How gentlemen can harmonize their positions on this bill is hard 
for me to see. In one breath they say we have the power to create 
it, because it is to aid the Government in the regulation of com- 
merce, and that it is not on that account a private corporation, 
and in the next, avow that the States have a right under the Con- 
stitution to tax it, two propositions in law diametrically opposed. 
The truth is, this corporation proposed by this bill is purely a pri- 
vate corporation in the fullest sense of that term, and the framers 
of the bill, when they drew it, must have so understood it, else 
would not have provided for its taxation by States. And if a 
private corporation, then it is clear Congress is utterly without 
constitutional power to create it. 

In the case of Osborn vs. The Bank, Chief Justice Marshall 








used these words, in speaking of when Congress might create a 
corporation: 


_ That if it was a bill for private profit and gain, it was unconstitutional. If 

it was a bill for private profit and gain, Congress is without power to create 

2 It has never been supposed that Congress could create such a corpora- 
ion. 


In notes of the Federal Convention, by Madison, we find that: 

Mr. Madison and Mr. Pinckney moved to insert in the list of 
vested in Congress a power to establish a university in which no preference 
or distinctions should be allowed on account of religion. This was denied. 

This is as purely a private concern as the university named in 
that motion, and the framers of the Constitution not only under- 
stood that that instrument conferred no power on Congress to cre- 
ate such a corporation, but refused to so amend it as to grant the 
power. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] invites 
us to go to the very verge of our constitutional powers to pass this 
bill. He is consistent, for he frankly tells us that he favors aud 
believes in combinations of capital. I have learned toadmire him 
for his honesty and frankness on all occasions. 

But, aside from the constitutionality of the bill, there are other 
grave reasons why it ought not to pass. The first is it is not the 
purpose of this bill, in its real meaning, to create this bank for 
foreign exchange and trade, but it is for domestic banking. There 
is nothing that this bank could do, if authorized, that any bank 
can not do now in the way of facilitating exchange. Any bank 
can now establish a correspondent in any of the South American 
republics and do the same business in that line suggested by this 
bill, and it is true that such agencies are now established in 
Mexico and wherever else the business will pay. Does anyone 
doubt that the great banks of this country are keen to scent profit 
wherever it is to be made, and will put their correspondents and 
agencies wherever on the earth it pays to put them? 

Sir, the object of this concern is domestic banking, and not 
foreign. Suppose we charter this bank. It will establish its great 
center in New York and its eight branches in as many great cities 
of thecountry. What would betheresult? A beginning, at least, 
of the centralization of banking. Under this bill an unlimited 
number of such concerns may be organized, and this mighty 
octopus, with its many heads, located in New York would ramify 
by its branches all the cities of our country and destroy all inde- 
pendent banking, and there would be a continual flow of the 
money from all parts of the country into this great center and seat 
of the banking power. This bill ought not to pass, because it is 
legislation by piecemeal. . ; 

Pass this bill and in the next Congress, after this gigantic cor- 
— is a it, with its brood, will be here, clad in the 

biliments of patriotism and national prosperity, and with love 
for American labor written on its brow, telling us that it is now 
necessary to give it power to issue money. Then you will have 
the McCleary bill in operation by taking one step ata time. Ido 
not charge that the gentlemen who reported this bill so intend or 
so believe, but this is the purpose of the promoters of this scheme. 
Then we will have the control of the money of our country centered 
in the hands of this t concern for fifty years. Ah, but gen- 
tlemen -, We can repeal the law atany time. This is easily said, 
but he who knows the power of money will readily understand 
how hard it is to break such a power as this would be. Sir, it is 
much easier to not do than to undo. 

Anyone who has studied the history of the old United States 
Bank knows its methods. It reeked with rottenness until its smell 
reached the skies, and yet it took the sturdy Andrew Jackson to 
break its power. . 

With the history of that bank before us, I was greatly surprised 
to hear the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey] say that in its 
destruction Jackson made a mistake. Create this concern, and its 
power will be felt in all the halls of legislation from one end of 
this country to another. No State capital will be free from its 
lobby, and to this Capitol they wil <atner like buzzards around 
a carcass. Any man who lifts a finger against their demands will 
be marked for the slaughter, and i‘; would take another Jackson 
to strip it of its power. And, sir, if the occupants of the White 
House for the past few years are specimens of the future, we are 
about done sending Jacksons there. . 

Better stop before we take the step. Better think rather than 
repent that we did not think. One thing I would not overlook, - 
because it is ground for surprise. The Republican party in all of 
its platforms poses as the friend of labor and even declares against 
trusts, and all over the country, and particularly in the Western 
States, on every stump they denounce these soulless creatures of 
extortion and plunder; and still on this floor every measure cal- 
culated to create and foster trusts and combinations of capital, 
the result of which can only be to lessen the right and powers of 
the people, finds its supporters on the Republican side of this 
Chamber. © ch 

But one voice has been heard across the aisle against this bill, 
and that was from the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. J ENKINS], 
and he was quite particular to place his opposition to it on the 
ground of its unconstitutionality only. 


wers 
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The men who are urging its passage are the leaders on the Re- 
publican side of this House. 

Sir, why is it that upon all these measures calculated to com- 
bine wealth and centralize power the Republican party stands 
almost as a unit? Some day the great masses of our people will 
be asking this selfsame question,'and will, I trust, themselves 
answer it at the ballot box. 


Anti-Sealping Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 7, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7130) to amend an 
act entitled ‘‘An act to regulate commerce ”’— 

Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill now under consideration by the House 
is familiarly known as the ‘‘ anti-scalping bill,” and the design of 
the proposed enactment is to prevent, by penalty of fine or im- 
prisonment, or both, any person not a regularly authorized agent 
of a common carrier from selling, bartering, or transferring for 
any consideration whatever the whole or any part of any ticket 
or other evidence of transportation, so far as the same relates to 
interstate railroad travel. 

While the pending bill is usually denominated as the anti-scalp- 
ing bill, it ought really to be called ‘‘A bill to permit the pooling 
of passenger traffic and the raising of passenger rates on the 
various roads.” 

The distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEpsurn], the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
which has reported this bill pte | to the House, has stated 
here in debate that many of the weaker roads or lines furnish 
tickets to the scalpers at reduced rates in order to obtain business 
over their less favorable or longer roads, which otherwise would 

o to better equipped and shorter roads, as, for instance, between 
hicago and New York. That statement is undoubtedly true. 
The only actual contention as to rates in the passenger business 
between New York and Chicago to-day is had through the scalp- 
ers, and if these weaker lines are made unable to sell their tickets 
at the cheaper rates through the scalpers, the result will be in the 
end that most of the business will be done over the stronger lines. 
Competition will be largely ended and passenger rates will prob- 
abl increased, 
henominal or listed passenger rates between any two points over 
different roads must always be the same, less the difference which 
may be agreed upon as a *‘ preferential” in favor of weaker lines. 
For instance, say that the passenger rate from Chicago to New 
York on the best lines is $20, but some of the roads by agreement 
are given a preferential of $1, so that those roads can sell tickets 
between the same points for $19. This is the custom in passenger 
business, though I do not pretend to give the exact figures here. 
By the aid of the scalpers any one weaker road which does not 
think it is getting a fair share of business can place its tickets on 
sale at a still lower rate without precipitating a rate war. Such 
weaker road could not publish the lower rate, because if it did 
that would produce a rate war, and in the end the power of capi- 
tal and the influence of the stock market and financiers would 
end the war by placing the rates back where they were before the 
lower rate had been made. 

But Ido not propose to enter into any extended discussion or 
comparison at this time of the arguments for and against so-called 
ticket scalping. 

It must be obvious to the most obtuse that ticket scalpers can 
only exist by selling tickets at less than the regular rates from 
point to point. The effort to do away with ticket scalpers, there- 
fore, is distinctly an effort to prevent tickets being sold at less 
than regular rates. The power of government to prevent rail- 
roads from exceeding a certain passenger or freight rate has been 
frequently asserted and sometimes exercised, though, I believe, 
never without vigorous objection on the part of the roads. But 
in this bill the curious anomaly is presented of the roads them- 
selves seeking to prevent other people from fixing passenger rates 
lower than the railroads desire. This is the most extreme exer- 
cise of the governmental authority to prescribe rates. The only 
object, or the principal object, of this anti-scalping bill is to pre- 
vent the cutting or lowering of passenger rates to the people. 

Without entering into an argument at this time as to whether 
this would be a benefit to the public or not, I merely wish to say 
that, in my opinion, if Congress is called upon to enact legislation 


to prevent the selling of tickets to the public at lower rates, it is 
also called upon to enact legislation which will authorize the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission or some other national authority 
to prevent excessive or unreasonable rates, and to decide what are 
fair, reasonable, and compensatory rates, both as to passenger and 
freight traffic. 

For a number of years propositions have been before Congress 


to legalize the pooling of freight business between the railroads. 
The bill now under consideration is practically for the purpose of 
legalizing the pooling of passenger business and making it so that 
there can be no competition between the roads. It has been stated 
time and time again by the members of Congress and by the © 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the various mercantile 
associations that if the railroads would accept legislation author- 
izing the Interstate Commerce Commission, or some other national 
body, to say what should be fair and reasonable freight rates, 
subject to appeal to the courts, that they might probably be given 
the right of pooling. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is no provision in this bill, or anywhere 
in the present law, giving to any national body or commission any 
authority to determine what is or shall bea proper passenger rate, 
and if this bill becomes a law there is no reason why the railroads 
may not increase the nger rates now in force. Competition 
will be done away with; they will have no method of cutting rates; 
they will lose the principal method of bringing on passenger-rate 
wars, which have reduced passenger rates from time to time; they 
will be absolutely in control of stronger railroad lines and these 
a be enabled to raise passenger rates, and they will probably 

© SO. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the highest regard and respect for the in- 
terests of the railroad corporations of our country, as well as for 
the many able and distinguished men who so capably preside over 
their destinies. The men who manage the railroads of the land 
are among the most honorable, most prudent, most active, and 
most able and broad minded of the business men of our country. 
I appreciate the difficulties under which they now labor. I would 
not raise an obstacle in the path of their effort toi “orm some of 
their business methods. 

I sincerely wish for them success, and for the roads under their 
control prosperity. A road which is prosperous, which employs 
many men, which keeps its track in good order, which increases 
the number of its engines and its cars, which builds new depots 
and more track, which pays good wages to its engineers, its con- 
ductors, its brakemen, its firemen, and all of the other numerous 
railroad employees, is a great blessing to the communities through 
which it runs. It scatters its goodness on every side; while the 
road which is running behind, which neglects its road, which 
does not add to its track or its buildings, may in many ways 
damage rather than benefit the community dependent upon it. 

lf the railroads were willing to agree updn a bill giving them 
the right of both passenger and freight pooling, with some 
proper national commission or authority to control the exercise 
of that right, so that the roads would not be able to keep or 
raise their rates above reasonable fairness, and so that the naticnal 
commission or the courts would have the authority after full hear- 
ing to decide upon the reasonableness of listed rates, I for one 
would be glad to support and vote for such a bill. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I doubt whether the bill under consideration 
should under any circumstances become alaw. Already the Na- 
tional Government has trenched far enough upon the jurisdiction 
of the State governments in the matter of criminal prosecutions. 
It has been said by the gentleman from New York [ Mr. pany oe | 
that many of these tickets sold at the scalping offices are forg 
or stolen. Every State in the Union provides by law for the pun- 
ishment of es and theft. In every State of the Union a con- 
viction can be had for the forging or stealing of railroad tickets, 
as well as any other class of documents or papers. That reason 
might as well apply to the issuing of bank checks. 

Some people will forge and steal bank checks and drafts, but I 
never have heard that it is the duty of the National Congress to 
provide that bank checks and drafts shall not be issued or that they 
shall only be issued by certain authorities, or that the person 
guilty of the forgery or theft shall be prosecuted in the Federal 
courts. No reason exists why the National Government should 
provide for the punishment of these crimes, and those who are 
accused ought to have the right of trial at their homes, in their 
own counties, by their neighbors, in their State courts, and under 
State jurisdiction. The punishment of crimes locally lies at the 
very foundation of our form of government. 

It will be noticed that it is proposed to create two classes of 
offenses by the bill: First, the offense of selling tickets, and the 
other the offense of refusing to redeem unused tickets. 

The offense of selling tickets, while aimed at the scalpers, 
applies to the individual generally, and for that offense the pun- 
ishment is fixed at a fine not exceeding $1,000, or one year im- 
prisonment, or both. The offense of refusing to redeem unused 
tickets is aimed at the railroad corporations, and there the fine is 
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not to exceed $100. The individual who sells an unused ticket 
may be fined $1,000. The railroad which refuses to redeem the 
unused ticket may be fined only $100. The bill therefore gives 
preference in this regard of 10 to 1 in favor of railroad companies; 
and the other provisions of the bill give a preference to the rail- 
road over the individual citizen in about the same proportion. 

For example, it is provided by section 2f the bill that a pur- 
chaser of a transferable ticket in good faith for personal use shall 
have the right to resell same to a person who will in good faith 
personally use it in the prosecution of a journey. Those in favor 
of this bill have pointed to this provision as showing how liberal 
the bill was toward a bona fide purchaser of a railroad ticket. 
The provision is put in the bill as a proviso, and the accused per- 
son desiring to take advantage of this exemption would be required 
to plead and prove the fact that the provisions of the exemption 
applied to him. 

n other words, a person selling an unused railroad ticket which 
he had bought for his own use would be required, if indicted under 
the law, as he might be, to prove that he had sold his ticket to 
another person who did in good faith personally use it in the prose- 
cution of a journey. As it would be impossible at the time of sale 
to know whether the purchaser would in fact so use the ticket, no 
one would be safe in making the sale. This provision makes the 
seller of an unused ticket criminally liable for the good faith of 
the purchaser. It is a simple travesty upon justice and fairness. 

PERSONS OPPOSING THE BILL. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no demand by the people of the country 
for the enactment of this proposed legislation. There have been 
filed in this House petitions and protests against this bill by vari- 
ous labor organizations and other organizations and persons rep- 
resenting hundreds of thousands of people, and there have been 
very few petitions presented here in favor of the bill. The only 
labor organizations which have presented petitions here favoring 
the passage of this bill are organizations of railroad employees. 
It is not necessary to discuss the reasons which have caused them 
to send petitions here in behalf of the bill. 

As an example of the form of petitions presented here against 
this bill, I call your attention to the protest of the Building Trades 
Council of Chicago, one of the most important labor organiza- 
tions in this country, and which is as follows: 

CHICAGO, November 27, 1897. 

DEAR Sir: Whereas the great railroad corporations are striving to pass a 
law by Congress to prohibit ticket scalping; and 

Whereas the workingmen of this country are forced very frequently to 
travel from one city to another in search of employment: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Building Trades Council, representing 75.000 members, 
requests the Senators and Representatives in Congress from Illinois to vote 
against the anti-scalping bill for the following reasons: 


First. The bill would destroy a natural and legal right to dispose of one’s 
own property in the open market. 

Second. It would send a man to the penitentiary as a felon for selling a 
railroad ticket which he had purchased, although could not use. 

Third. It would enable the strong railroad companies to shut out the weak 
lines on through business, and thus give them a monopoly. 


Fourth. The paaeen er traffic is now almost controlled by trusts, except 
for the relief afforded by ticket scalping; 


And be it further resolved, That acommittee of three be appointed to secure 


resolutions from other States. 
EDWARD CARROLL, President. 
W. T. SHERMAN, Recording Secretary. 
Hon. Jas. R. MANN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

There have been hundreds upon hundreds of similar protests 
presented to this House. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor and more than a hundred 
different labor organizations of the one city of Chicago have 
passed resolutions which have been presented to this House pro- 
testing against the passage of the anti-scalping bill. Similar action 
has been taken by the people and labor organizations of other 
States. 

PERSONS FAVORING THE BILL. 

Various members of this House have received letters from clergy- 
men requesting the passage of the anti-scalping bill, on the ground 
that scalping is immoral. I do not doubt that most of these re- 
quests have been made in good faith, though in ignorance of full 
information upon the subject. But I can not but sincerely regret 
that the high-minded gentlemen who carry on the railroad business 
of our country should have adopted methods somewhat coercive 
in character in order to secure the support of the clergy. Some 
time ago the railroad officials generally sent out to the ministers 
to whom clergy half-fare certificates had been issued a circular 
letter urging such clergymen to request the Congressmen and 
Senators to favor this ‘‘anti-scalping bill, in view of their mutual 
interest” with the railroad companies, pledging to ministers who 
should do so the profound appreciation of the railroad company, 
with an intimation that unless such a bill was enacted into law 
clergy half-fare tickets might in the future become a rarity. 

The National Association of Merchants and Travelers in Chi- 
cago passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the National Association of Merchants and Travelers urge 
upon Congress prompt legislation, in conformity with the repeated recom- 
mendations of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to pass without de- 
18y what is known as the anti-scalping bill. 


In a circular letter of 22 pages sent out by the so-called “‘Anti- 
scalping Bureau of Information,” 7 pages were devoted to the posi- 
tion taken by this National Association of Merchants and Travelers, 
and that association has probably been the most potent factor in 
giving character and standing to the advocates of this bill. 

Mr. J. J. Wait, chairman of the railroad committee, in a circu- 
lar letter sent to various members of Congress, November 19, 
1897, called attention to this resolution which had been passed by 
the National Association of Merchants and Travelers. There- 
upon, on December 20, 1897, I addressed to Mr. Wait and to the 
president of that association, Mr. A. C. Bartlett, of Chicago, the 
following letter: 


WASHINGTON, December 20, 1897. 
My DEAR Srrs: I should like to ask whether you believe that Congress 
should enact any law for the purpose of doing away with the scalpers or 
granting to the railroad companies the pooling privilege unless at the same 
time there is such amendment to the interstate-commerce act that the final 


regulation and control of freight and mger rates shall be placed in the 


hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission or some other national au- 

a: In other words, do you believe that the railroad companies should 

have the right to pool and at the same time the right to make freight rates 

unrestrained by any national authority? And do you believe that the selling 

of cheap tickets b = should be prohibited and the railroad companies 
oa u 


still have the righ tely fix the passenger rates without any control 
by any national authority? 


ours, very re’ tfully, 
ae . JAMES R. MANN. 
Mr. J. J. Wart and Mr. A. C. BARTLETT. 


In reply I received a letter from Mr. Bartlett, as follows: 


CHICAGO, December 27, 1897. 


DEAR Sire: Replying to your favor of the 20th instant, you,evidently mis- 
understand our position to some extent. 

_ The resolution passed by our association refers, first, to the recommenda- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, second, to the anti-scalp- 
ing bill. These recommendations of the commission cover the necessary 
amendments to the law, and we consider that of first importance. * * * 


A. C. BARTLETT. 
Hon. JAMES R. MANN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
I also received the following reply from Mr. Wait, the chairman 
of their railroad committee, to wit: 
Hon. JAMES R. MANN, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SiR: Replying to yours of December 20, we answer your threo 
questions emphatically in the negative. 

When we favor the recommendations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, we of course mean that the amendments suggested should be passed 


asa whole. Of these the most important is the strengthening of the powers 
of the commission. 


We are opposed to pooling except under adequate restrictions. We feel 
the same way about any legislation favoring the railroads, and although we 
are anxious to have the anti-scalping bill passed and willing to have pooling 
legalized, it should be only on condition that the national control is adequate. 

Yours, very truly, 
J. J. WAIT. 


These gentlemen state very strongly in their replies to me that 
they = favored the passage of the anti-scalping bill in connec- 
tion with other amendments to the interstate-commerce act, and 
then only if the national control of passenger rates shall be made 
adequate. I have received a great many letters from various 
business men of Chicago urging the passage of this anti-scalping 
bill, but also urging in each case that the other amendments to 
the interstate law suggested by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall be passed. 

I would be willing to support a bill embodying all of these sug- 
gestions in one measure, but I have seen no indication as yet in 
this House that any effort was —- made to pay any attention to 
the other recommendations by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or toward granting in any way relief to the merchants of the 
country by giving to the Interstate Commission authority to pro- 
hibit the gross discriminations and abuses now practiced by the 
railroad companies in the matter of freight rates. 

The railroad companies have been making use of the merchants 
of the country as tools to urge the passage of this anti-scalping 
bill. The merchants are suffering from gross and unjust freight 
discriminations. Every merchant who deals in heavy articles feels 
the danger which may come to his busines by reason of discrimi- 
nation in freight rates made tosome rival merchant or some rival 
city. 

Permit me to call your attention, as an indication of the point 
I am trying to make, toa letter from Mr. S. D. Kimbark, one of . 
the largest wholesale dealers in Chicago. Referring to the anti- 
scalping bill, Mr. Kimbark wrote to me as follows: 

The railroads are desirous of having the bill passed, and have appealed to 
the business houses and manufacturers to aid them in the passage of the bill. 

As compensation for aid in this direction, the railroads promised the Chicago 
jobbers to correct discriminations against Chicago in favor of other points. 

As an example of the letters that have come to me from the 
wholesale dealers and jobbers of Chicago, I ask to have inserted in 
the REcorRD in full the letter from Mr. Kimbark. 


CHICAGO, January 13, 1898. 
DeAR Srr: There is now before Congress what is known as the anti- 
scalping bill, introduced by Senator CuLLOM. This bill is intended to atop 
the fraudulent sale of tickets. The railroads are desirous of having the bi 
passed, and have appealed to the business houses and manufacturers to aid 
them in the passage of the bill. 
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In compensation for aid in this direction, the railroads promise the Chicago 
obbers to correct discriminations against Chicago in favor of other points. 


e therefore ask that you use your personal influence to urge upon Congress 
rompt legislation in conformity with the repeated recommendations of the 
fnterstate Commerce Commission. 
For five or six years this commission has repeatedly recommended to Con- 
gress such amendments to the act to regulate commerce as would place in 
heir hands the power to relieve the abuses in railroad practice which it was 
supposed the law originally conferred upon them. 
riminations against Chicago and vicinity bave increased during this 
period to such an extent that other cities in the West and Southwest have 
advantages over Chicago jobbers. This is especially prominent in St. Louis. 
Merchants in that city get lower rates of freight to Mississippi River points 
and ali the States west of the Mississippi River. 
On through shipments to the West passing through Chicago the Chicago 
railroads make a lower rate than they give to the Chicago jobbers. This 
works a disadvan to Chicago and diverts an enormous amount of busi- 
ness to St. Louis and other cities. 
Ang sevme you can render Chicago in this matter will be appreciated. 


ours, very truly, 
- 8. D. KIMBARK. 
Hon. JAMEs R. MANN. 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


And also a letter from Lord, Owen & Co., wholesale druggists: 


CnicaGo, December 1, 1897. 


DEAR Str: As a matter of prime importance to the business interests of 
the country we desire to call attention to the repeated recommendations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. We believe that prompt legislation 
in conformity with their recommendations, and also the passage of the *anti- 
scalping” bill, is of the utmest importance to commercial and industrial in- 
terests alike. An equable basis for trade, with a certain degree of stability, 
isa prerequisite for progressive development; otherwise there is no incentive 
to enterprise. All work of development looking to the future for returns is 
Sgeeseees when arbitrary changes may at any moment nullify the outlay 
and work of years. 

As you are undoubtedly well aware, this city and State have suffered se- 
verely from unjust discriminations. We would, therefore, urge you to use 
rome influence in furthering the measures referred to. Your efforts in their 

half will have the assured approval and support of the business interests. 


Very truly, yours, 
LORD, OWEN & CO. 
Hon. JAmMes R. MANN, 


97-175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Also extract from letter of A. C. Bartlett to me, dated Decem- 
ber 2, 1897, relative to the discrimination against Chicago in con- 
nection with our correspondence relating to the passage of this 
bill, and other amendments to the interstate-commerce law, to wit: 


The discriminations against locality of which you wish instances, are so 
numerous that we would weary you by any attempt ata full list. We will, 
however, cite a few cases, which will illustrate the whole: 

1. The rates by rail and lake from the Eastern manufacturing region to 
Montana via Duluth are less than the rates to the same points via Chicago, 
alee about equal to the cost of rail transportation from New York to 

e. The effect of this is that merchants of Duluth, Superior, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis can secure a profit out of the freight rate in shipping manu- 
factured goods to Montana, Washington, and Idaho, in competition with the 
merchants of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Kansas City,and Omaha. There 
is no such protection to the latter in reaching the trade of Colorado, Utah, etc. 

2. The yaastnges fare by fast trains from New York to the Missouri River 
is $4 cheaper via St. Louis than via Chicago, thus sending the divertible 
travel, with stop-over, via the former route. 

3. The rate on heavy goods in carloads from St. Louis to St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and points beyond, is one-half cent more than from Chicago or Mil- 
waukee. From the latter cities to the Missouri River the difference is 5 
— Ld hundredweight, the relative differences in distance being practi- 
cally alike. 

4. The classification and ‘“‘commodity” rates applying on shipments to 
Rocky Mountain ee from Pacific coast points, as compared with simi- 
lar regulations covering shipments from the Mississippi Valley, are of a pro- 
tective nature similar to the foregoing instances. One example will suffice: 
A small dealer at Flagstaff, Ariz., for example, can purchase mixed cars of 
certain heavy goods and ship at the carload rate from the coast distributing 
centers, while he can not do this from —- or St. Louis, the discrimina- 
tions being more apparent, because the actual rate to such territory is usu- 
“wy made up of the rate to the coast, plus the charge for the local haul back. 

. The rates from Eastern manufacturing points to the Southeastern States 
have been deliberately arran so much lower than the rates from the West 
that they are prohibitory so far as we are concerned. The rates on grain and 

srovisions, on the contrary, are so low from here that the movement is large. 
is is a physical pool for division of traffic among the lines south of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi rivers. 

6. A more favorable classification and a lower scale of rates per mile apply 
from Detroit, Saginaw, etc., to Wisconsin points than from Chicago. In some 
cases the actual rates are less. This tends to divert the hardware business of 
that region across the lake. 

7. During last summer iron articles were shipped from Pittsburg to Den- 
ver via New York upon a published rate of 65 cents, and canned goods from 
the Maine canneries at a rate of 50 cents, the tariff from Chicago at the same 
time toes 77 cents. The class rates from New York to Colorado were on the 
basis of $1.91 first class, while first class from Chicago was $2.05. The lines 
running west of Chicago are now engaged ina very costly fight to correct 
this, but seem to be making no progress. In order to meet the eastern com- 
petition they have been obliged to make rates, Chicago to Denver, the same 
as apply from Chicago to the Missouri River. 

e could continue these instances longer than you would care to read, but 
suppose that what you desire is an understanding of their nature, and not 
anny, alist of them. Some of the best posted railroad officials of this city 
will tell you that there is no place in the United States which is so seriously 
discriminated against as Chicago. 

Yours, very truly, A.C. BARTLETT. 


One of the Chicago jobbers who wrote to me urging the passage 
of this bill and other amendments proposed by the Commerce 
Commission was Mr. Pitkin, of Pitkin & Brooks, in Chicago. In 
response to a letter from me to him, Mr. Pitkin afterwards wrote: 

We think the railroad companies, if they ask favors from the Government, 


ought to be Pe concede them, and, therefore, that they should concede 
the right of the National Government, through the Interstate Commerce 


ission or otherwise, to control and fix both freight and passenger rates. 


And yet, Mr. Speaker, the bill now pending simply gives a little 
more power to the railroad companies, but gives no power in any 
way to the Government for the regulation of railroad rates. 

This bill is not the bill which the merchants of the country have 
been asking for. They have been urging the passage of amend- 
ments to the interstate-commerce aci which would increase the 
authority of the national commission and put it in the power of 
some national authority to prevent discriminations as to rates, in- 
dividuals, or localities. This bill will only increase the power to 
discriminate. 


THE RECENT DECISION OF NEW YORK COURT. 


Mr. Speaker, most of the different States in which scalpers carr 
on their business have yielded to the pressure exerted by the rail- 
road companies and enacted State laws against ticket scalping. 
How far these laws are enforced is a matter which depends ee 
upon the activity of the railroad companies and upon their ability 
to produce the necessary evidence. Among the States which en- 
acted such a law is the State of New York. Last winter we all 
received copies of a little pamphlet issued by the anti-scalping 
bureau of information, entitled ‘‘ The appellate division of the su- 
preme court of the State of New York unanimously declares the 
anti-scalping law of the State of New York constitutional.” 

This pamphlet contained the opinion of the appellate division 
of the supreme court of New York in the case of The People ex 
rel Tyroler vs. The Warden, etc., delivered in February last. 

But that opinion itself defeats the claims now made here by the 
advocates of this bill, because the supreme court of New York in 
that opinion distinctly holds that the scalping of tickets is purely 


a police regulation, and is not the subject of interstate commerce, 
The court in that case said: 


But it is ojected that the legislation now under consideration is void be- 
cause it invades the exclusive power of the Congress of the United States to 
control interstate commerce. Undoubtedly the transportation of passengers 
isa branch of commerce, and undoubtedly a contract to transport a passen- 
ger from New York to Norfolk, in the State of Virginia, relates, in a sense, 
to interstate commerce. The real question involved in this branch of the 
case is whether the legislation of the State of New York the we have been 
considering constitutes a “regulation” of interstate commerce in the sense 
in which that word is used in the Constitution of the United States. 

In the first place, it is to be observed that it does not in anyway affect the 
fact of transportation; it does not in anyway hinder or obstruct or trammel 
a passenger seeking to make a contract for transportation with any carrier. 
lt is merely, in the relation now under consideration, a statute designating 
and defining, as a police Ag ene = operating within the State of New York, 
the persons with whom and the places at which arrangements for transpor- 
tation shall be made, prohibiting, under penalties, the selling of tickets by an 
other persons or in any other places, and confining those incidents of busi- 
ness to the carriers themselves and the persons they authorize to issue evi- 
dences of the contract for them. 

Why is this done? For the security and protection of persons seeking 
transportation by common carriers within the State, and that sach persons 
may not be imposed upon. That can not be called a general regulation of 
commerce. It may affect a person before the relation of passenger and car- 
rier is constituted, but it falls within the general power of the State to regu- 
late and control, for the general welfare, the conduct of legitimate business 
within its own boundaries. 


*® € *€ * * * 


It seems to be indisputable that the general object of the statute is to en- 
force a mere police regulation, and that it is purely a local State matter; that 
its object is to prevent fraud upon passengers going anywhere within or 
without the State. That does not amount toa regulation of interstate com- 
merce. As was said in the case of the State vs. Corbett, “It is a mere police 
regulation as to the sale and transfer of tickets designed to protect the pub- 
lic from frauds, and its interference, if any, with interstate commerce is 
purely incidental and accidental. The grant of power to the Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce was not designed to and does not at all inter- 
fere with the police power of the States to promote domestic order and to 
prevent crime and protect the lives and property of its citizens. Although 
such regulations may indirectly operate upon and affect interstate commerce, 
such regulations are valid in spite of their operation on commerce, and the 
right to pass them does not originate from any power of the State to regu- 
late commerce. The books are so full of cases to this effect that the citation 
of authorities in support of the proposition is unnecessary.” 

In our judgment, the purpose and scope of the sections of the Penal Code 
above referred to are to control within the police power of the State for the 
protection of persons seeking transportation the agencies within the State 
through which and with which contracts for transportation may be made, 
and that the law is free from the constitutional objections taken to it. 


Mr. Speaker, the decision of the New York court from which I 
quote, and which was so kindly distributed among the members 
of Congress by the anti-scalping bureau, therefore distinctly rules 
that the regulation of the sale of tickets, as proposed in the bill 
before this House, is not a matter affecting interstate commerce, 
butis purely a matter of local police regulation by the State. That 
— of the opinion of the supreme court of the State of New 

ork has not been overruled. 

| But, Mr. Speaker, so much of the opinion of the supreme court 
|in the above case as held that the State itself had a right to 
| prchibit the owner of a railroad ticket from selling it to whom he 
| pleased, and for what price he pleased, on the ground that the 


| ticket is not an article of property, but is only a contract, has re- 
cently been overruled by the court of appeals of New York State, 
the higliest court in that State, and probably the court which, 
next to the Federal Supreme Court, is entitled to and receives the 
greatest authority in the courts of our land. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HepsurN} said, in the ale 
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argument made by him in favor of the bill, that it is a misconcep- 
tion to suppose that a railway ticket is a commodity and some- 


thing to be sold in the market, and that, on the contrary, a rail- 


way ticket is a mere evidence of a contract. 
the theory of the present bill. 

Itis the claim set up by the railway companies. It was the 
basis of the decision of the supreme court of New York above re- 
ferred to. But the court of appeals of the State of New York in 
reversing the decision of the supreme court has seen fit to differ 
from the distinguished gentleman from Iowa[Mr. Heprpurn}], and 
has decided that a railway ticket is property; that it is not amere 
contract or receipt; that the courts will sustain the right of an in- 
dividual to dispose of his property, and that neither the legislature 
of New York nor any other legislative body has the authority to 
say to an individual who owns this kind of property, ‘‘ You can 
not sell your property.” 

In the case of The People of the State of New York ex rel. George 
Tyroler, appellant, vs. The Warden of the City Prison, decided by 
the court of appeals of New York State on November 22, only a 
few days ago, the facts are that the relator Tyroler is a citizen of 
the State of New York and the United States, and immediately 
prior to his arrest, and for several years before, had been engaged 
in the city of New York in the business of buying and selling rail- 
road tickets. He was charged with having received the sum of 
$6.30 as consideration for a ticket from New York to Norfolk, Va., 
he not being at the time the authorized agent of the transporta- 
tion companies. He was what iscommonly called a ticket scalper, 
and as such sold the ticket. He was arrested for this sale, and 
sued out a writ of habeas corpus, and demanded his discharge on 
the ground that the anti-scalping law of New York violated certain 
provisions of the New York constitution and of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

In a most learned and exhaustive opinion, the court of appeals 
held that the New York anti-scalping law was an unwarranted in- 
terference with trade and personal liberty; that so long as the sell- 
ing of railroad tickets was considered as a lawful and legitimate 
business which might be carried on by the agents of the transpor- 
tation companies, it was also a legitimate business which might 
be carried on by other persons, and that the legislature could not 
grant a monopoly of such trade or business to certain people only. 

The court also held that the statute could not be sustained as a 
valid source of the police power, and that the courts will protect 
the rights of individuals from invasion under the guise of police 
regulations when it is manifest that such is not the object and 
purpose of the regulation. And the court held that the anti- 
scalping law was invalid, both because under the constitution of 
New York and the United States the legislature had no authority 
to enact it. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know what the Supreme Court of the 
United States might hold upon this point. It may be that they 
would not agree with the court of appeals of New York. It is 
not a question free from doubt. But this House ought to be very 
careful about enacting legislation of doubtful constitutionality 
which irterferes with the liberties and business of the individual 
citizen and which tends to promote a monopoly of the right to 
sell +'ckets and combinations and the pooling of the railway pas- 
senger business. 

Some mercantile associations in the various large cities favor 
the passage of this bill because they have been told by the railway 
companies that if ticket scalping can be abolished those compa- 
nies will sell more frequently excursion and special-rate tickets to 
the big cities, which, if true, may be a great benefit to the mer- 
chants of the large cities, but be a very disastrous change for the 
merchants in the smaller towns. These promises of the railway 
companies are, however, merely ‘‘ ante-election promises,” which 
will receive very little recognition after this bill shall become a law. 


Of course that is 


INTERSTATE-COMMERCE ACT SHOULD BE REVISED. 


Mr. Speaker, I should be giad to see the interstate-commerce act 
thoroughly revised andamended. I should not object to a proper 
provision in such revised act concerning the matter of ticket 
brokerage. I am not here for the special purpose of defending 
ticket scalping or of denouncing railway corporations. A few 
years ago the so-called interstate-commerce law was enacted. It 
was believed to confer certain powers of railroad legislation upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The merchants, the busi- 
ness men, the jobbers, the men who have large business, and the 
men who have small business, nearly all hailed it as a deliverance 
from the doubt and discrimination of uncertain and special rail- 
road rates. 

But the Supreme Court of the United States has gone through that 
law from time to time and cut out all of its vital parts. Nothing 
remains but the skin and bones, and I think some of the bones 
may be missing. 

The mercantile associations—nearly all of the business men—of 
the country have been for several years now applying to Congress 
to grant them relief, by so amending the law that the national 








commission may be given authority to prevent grossly unfair 
charges and grossly unjust discriminations. 
Permit me to briefly call your attention to some of the evils and 
eae of the present act as it has been construed by the Supreme 
ourt. 


DISCRIMINATION IN FAVOR OF IMPORTED GOODS. 


For instance, under the present interstate-commerce act the 
Supreme Court of the United States has decided that a railroad 
carrier situated wholly within this country may lawfully charge 
a higher rate for transporting freight which originates within 
this country than it does for freight originating beyond the seas. 
This decision, recently made, has so resulted that in many cases 
the freight rate from European points to Chicago is less on the 
same class of goods than from New York to Chicago, although 
transported over the same lines, under precisely the same circum- 
stances, in both cases, from New York to Chicago. This is not 
only a violation of the first principles of business, but is in direct 
conflict with the principles of the Republican party as to the pro- 
tection of home industries. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission states that under this 
ruling tin plate is carried from Swansea, Wales, to Liverpool, 
England, thence taken by steamer across the Atlantic, and hauled 
by rail from one of our ports through Pittsburg, Pa., to Chicago, 
Ill., at a total through charge from Swansea to Chicago which is 
less in total amount than the freight rate on the same commodity 
from Pittsburg to Chicago. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
siun in its last annual report again appealed to Congress for ap- 
propriate legislation to remedy this evil. 

The case referred to is Texas and Pacific Railway Company vs. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 162 United States Reports, 197. 
It seems that on March 23, 1889, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission made a certain order wherein, among other things, it was 
provided as follows: 


Imported traffic transported to any place in the United States from a port 
of entry or place of reception, whether in this country or in an adjacent for- 
eh seeeeeys is required to be taken on the inland tariff governing other 

Complaint was filed by: the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, and 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce that certain railroad 
companies were disregarding this order, and it was stated that 
certain railroad companies were in the habit of charging the regu- 
lar tariff rates upon property when billed to them at New York 
and Philadelphia for transportation to Chicago and other Western 
points, while at the same time charging other persons rates which 
were 50 per cent lower for a like and contemporaneous service 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions, when 
the property was billed to them at New York or Philadelphia by 
vessel or steamship lines under through bills of lading from 
foreign ports or foreign interior points. 

The result of the hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was, among other things, that the commission held that 
the Texas and Pacific Railway Company was not justified in ac- 
cepting as its share of a through rate on imported traffic a less 
charge or sum than it charged and received for inland traffic be- 
tween the port of reception and the point of delivery. And an 
order was entered on January 29, 1891, commanding that said 
companies desist from distinguishing in its charges between for- 
eign and inland traffic. The railroad company declined to observe 
the order and the commission filed a bill against the company in 
the circuit court of the United States. The circuit court held the 
order lawful and proper, and ordered the railroad company to 
obey the same. The circuit court of appeals on June 3, 1893, 
confirmed the decree of the circuit court. 

But the Supreme Court of the United States, by an opinion ren- 
dered March 30, 1896, reversed the lower courts and decided the 
case in behalf of the railroad company. The record in that case 
shows that the rate per 100 pounds for the transportation on 
through bills of lading of books, buttons, carpets, clothing, and 
hosiery from Liverpool and London via New Orleans, over the 
Texas and Pacific Railway and connecting railroads of the South- 
ern Pacific system to San Francisco, was $1.07, while upon the 
same kind of articles (carried maybe on the same train) the rate - 
charged from New Orleans over the same railroads to San Fran- 
cisco was $2.88. That the rate per 100 pounds cnarged for the 
transportation on through bills of lading of boots and shoes, con- 
fectionery, cutlery, gloves, hats and caps, laces, linen, linen goods, 
saddlers’ goods, and woolen goods, over the same railway systems 
to San Francisco, was $1.07, while upon like goods, starting from 
New Orleans and destined for San Francisco over the same line 
(it might be on the same train) the rate charged was $3.70. 

Discrimination in the matter of rates was also made by the rail- 
road company in favor of other goods manufactured abroad and 
shipped on through bills of lading from Liverpooland London via 
New Orleans to San Francisco, and against goods of like kind 
carried from New Orleans to San Francisco over precisely the 
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same railway system and in precisely thé same manner, perhaps 
in the same car. 

It is not my province to discuss the reasons or the reasoning 
which induced the Supreme Court of the United States to hold 
that under the law as it now stands the railroad company was 
permitted to make such a discrithination against American in- 
terests and in favor of foreign shipments and to hold that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had no authority conferred upon 
it to prevent discriminations so made inst American manufac- 
tures and shipments and in favor of foreign manufactures and 
shipments. 

e ruling of the Supreme Court of the United States was made 
notwithstanding the second section of the act to regulate com- 
merce expressly and in terms forbids any common carrier subject 
to the provisions of the act from charging, demanding, collecting, 
or receiving from any person or persons a greater or less compen- 
sation for any service rendered or to be rendered in the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property than it charges, demands, collects, 
or receives from any other person or persons for doing for him or 
them a like and contemporaneous service in the transportation of 
a like kind of traffic under substantially similar circumstances and 
conditions, and declares that disregard of such prohibition shall 
be deemed unjust discrimination and unlawful. 

The decision of the Supreme Court was based upon the proposi- 
tion that foreign goods, imported into the country upon a through 
bill of lading, and goods shipped from a point within this country, 
though passing over the same line of railroad and perhaps upon 
the same train and in the same car, were not necessarily being 
transported under substantially similar circumstances and con- 
ditions, thus giving a new and novel construction to the phrase, 
*‘under substantially similar circumstances and conditions.” 

It is not the province of the legislature to criticise the decisions 
of the courts, and whatever the law may have appeared to be be- 
fore this decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, that 
decision determines what the law, as to this matter, now is. 

It is our province to enact new legislation to meet any difficulty 
arising through the construction placed by the court upon the law 
as it now seole, 

The decision in the above case was not made by a unanimous 
court. Chief Justice Fuller and Justices Harlan and Brown dis- 
sented from the opinion. Mr. Justice Harlan, in discussing the 
case in his dissenting opinion, among other things, said: 

Does anyone suppose that if the interstate-commerce bill, as originally 
presented, declared in express terms that an American railroad company 
might charge more for the transportation of American freight between two 
given places in this cea? ete i charged for foreign freight between the 


same points that a single r would have sanctioned it by his vote? 
Does anyone suppose that an American President would have approved such 


legislation? 

Su the interstate-commerce bill as eF paaky reported, or when put 
upon its passage, had contained this clause: * ided, however, The carrier 
may charge less for transporting from an American port to any place in the 
United States freight received by it from Europe on a through of lading 
than it cha for American freight carried from that port to the same 
place for which the foreign freight 1s destined.” 

No one would expect such a bill to pass an American Congress. If not, 
should we declare that Congress ever intended to produce such a result, 
ee a the act it has passed does not absolutely require it to be so 

nterpreted ? 

Let us suppose the case of two lots of freight being at New Orleans, both 
destined for San Francisco over the Texas and Pacific Railway and its con- 
nectinglines. One lot consists of goods manufactured in this country, the 
other of goods of like kind manufactured in Europe and which came from 
Europe = : = ~ = a 1 Let oa nee ate the case = two pas- 
sengers being at New Orleans—the act 0’ mgress applies equally to passen- 
-- and freight—both destined for San Francisco over the same railroad and 

ts connecting lines. One is an American, the other a foreigner who came 
from Europe upon an ocean steamer belonging to a for¢ign company that had 
an arrangement with the Texas and Pacific Railway Company by which a 
passenger with a through ticket from Liverpool would be charged less for 
transportation from New Orleans to San Francisco than it charged an Ameri- 
can going from New Orleans to San Francisco. 

The contention of the railroad company is that it may carry European 
freight and passengers between two given points in this country at lower 
rates than it exacts for carrying American freight and passengers between 
the same points and yet not violate the statute, which declares it to be unjust 
discrimination for any carrier, directly or indirectly, by any device, to charge, 
demand, collect, or receive from any person or persons a greater or less com- 
pensation for any service rendered, or to be rendered, in the transportation 
of passengers or property than it charges, demands, collects, or receives 
from any other person or persons for doing for him or them a like and con- 
temporaneous service in the transportation of a like kind of traffic under 
substantially similar circumstances and conditions. 


DISCRIMINATION IN SOUTHEASTERN FREIGHT RATES. 


Mr. Speaker, permit me to call attention to the condition of 
affairs relating to freight rates in the southeastern portion of our 
country and the decision of the Supreme Court that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no authority under the present law to 
decide upon rates or to correct gross discriminations. I call your 
attention to a letter from a wholesale firm in Chicago, as follows: 


CHICAGO, November 22, 1897. 

DEAR Sir: We are one of the largest manufacturers of wooden ware (i.e., 
pails and tubs) in the Northwest, and are able to sell our goods in New York 
City, Baltimore, Louisville, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and in the entire country 
north of the Ohio River and west of the Mississippi to the Pacific coast; but 
when it comes to the section known as the Southeast, i. e., North and South 
Carolina, western Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, we are 
out and can not sell in competition with New England manufacturers. The 


discrimination is entirely caused by the railroads, who make such freight 
rates that we are barred out. A few years ago the Chicago Freight Bureau, 
in connection with the Cincinnati Freight Bureau, began a suit before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The writer was one of the witnesses, and these facts and corrob- 
orated his statements by freight bills and billsof lading. The bureau showed 
that there had been a definite egrocment made between the railroads of the 
South that what is known es high-class Sretges. under which heading our 
goods come, the rates should be so high from Western points that that busi- 
ness should go to the East. Having the direct evidence, the railroad com- 
panies could not deny this agreement, but acknowledged that there had been 
such an agreement, but stated that that agreement was an old one and was 
not in existence at the present time. However, we showed that if the agree- 
ment was not in existence the rates showed that the railroads were living up 
to the letter and — of that agreement. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission finally decided that the rates were 
too high and should be reduced, naming what they considered fair rates. 
These rates would have been satisfactory to us, but the railroad companies 
have simply ignored the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and this commission is unable to do anything to help us in the matter, for, 
according to the decisions of the courts, they have not the power, under the 
law as it now exists, to enforce their decision. For this reason we believe 
that it isan imposition on the country toleave the [Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission act in its present shape. It is nothing but a farce as it now exists, 
and is used by the railroads when it suits their convenience and when it does 
not they simply ignore it. 

It is cortennes © great hardship for the manufacturers here in the North- 
west to be deba out of seeking trade in a section of this country by such 
high-handed action as the railroads have taken in this matter. e would 
therefore appeal to you to strengthen the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission so that they can give relief to such flagrant violations of 
poet as is exercised by some of the railroads. Certainly the manufacturers 

n the Northwest should have an equal chance with the manufacturersin New 
Engiand in competing for trade of this country. 
oping you will do what you can to give us relief, we are, 
Yours, truly, 
MANN BROTHERS, 


By H. N. MANN. 
Hon. JAMES R. MANN, Chicago, Il. 


Related to this very complaint is the decision of the Supreme 
Court that the law affords no remedy for the abuses complained of. 

In the case of the Interstate Commerce Commission vs. The Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway Company (167 
United States Reports, 479) it was held that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission could not, in passing upon the qu tion of the 
reasonableness or justness of a freight rate already made by a 
railroad company, determine the maximum rate which should be 
thereafter charged. 

In that case the freight burean of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce and the Chicago freight bureau filed a complaint be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission alleging that the 
freight rates from Chicago or Cincinnati to Knoxville, Tenn., 
and other Southern points were unreasonable and unjust and in 
violation of the provisions of the ‘act to regulate commerce.” 
For instance, it appeared that the railroad distance from New 
York to Knoxville is 763 miles, and the freight rate was $1 per 
hundred pounds first class. From Chicago to Knoxville the rail- 
road distance is 560 miles and the rate is $1.16. From Cincinnati 
to Knoxville, 290 miles, and the rate 76 cents. if the rate from 
Chicago to Knoxville should be based upon the rate from New 
York in proportion to the distance, the Chicago rate would be 
73.8 cents instead of $1.16. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, after a hearing, found the 
rates from Chicago and Cincinnati to be unreasonable and unjust, 
and ordered a reduction of the rate from Cincinnati to Knoxville, 
so that it should be 53 cents instead of 76 cents, and ordered a re- 
duction of the rate from Chicago, so that it should be 93 cents in- 
stead of $1.16, but still leaving both the rates from Cincinnati and 
Chicago higher than if based upon the New York rate in propor- 
tion to the distance. 

The railroad companies refused to accept the rates so fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and a suit was brought by 
the latter in the circuit court of the United States to compel 
obedience to such rates. 

Section 1 of the act to regulate commerce provides that: 


All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered in the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property as aforesaid, or in connection therewith, or 
for the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling of such property, shall be 
reasonable and just; and every unjust and unreasonable charge for such 
service is prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 


Section 3 of that act provides: 


That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier, subject to the provi- 
sions of this act, to make or give any undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage to any particular person, company, firm, corporation or locality, 
or any particular description of traffic in any respect whatever, or to sub- 
ject any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any 

articular description of traffic, to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
isad vantage in any respect whatever. 


Section 9 provides: 


That any person or persons claiming to be damaged by any common car- 
rier, subject to the provisions of this act, may either make complaint to the 
commission, as hereinafter provided for, or may bring suit in his or their 
behalf for the recovery of the damages for which such common carrier may 
be liable under the provisions of this act in any district or circuit court of 
the United States of competent jurisdiction: but such person or persons 
shall not have the right to pursue both of said remedies, and must in each 
case elect which one of the two methods of procedure herein provided for he 
or they will adopt. 
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Section 12 provides: 


That the commission is hereby authorized and uired to execute and 
enforce the provisionsof this act; and upon the request of the commission, it 
shall be the duty of any district attorney of the United States to whom the 
commission may apply to institute in the proper court, and to prosecute 
unaer the direction of the Attorney-General of the United States, all neces- 
sary proceedings for the enforcement of the provisions of this actand for the 
punishment of all violations thereof. 


Section 13 of the act provides: 


That any person, firm, association, mercantile, agricultural, or manufac- 
turing society, etc., complaining of anything done or omitted to be done by 
any common carrier, subject to the provisions of the act, may apply to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by petition, whereupon the common car- 
rier shall be called ee to satisfy the complaint or to answer the same in 
writing. And if such carrier does not satisfy the complaint, then the com- 
mission shall investigate the matters complained of. 

Section 14 provides: 


That when such investigation shall be made by the commission it shall 
be its duty to make a report in writing in respect thereto, which shall include 
the findings of fact upon which the conclusions of the commission are based, 
together with its recommendation as to what reparation, if any, should be 
made by the common carrier to any party or parties who may found to 
have been injured. 

Section 15 provides: 


That if,in any case in which an investigation shall be made by the commis- 
sion, it shall be made to appear that anything has been done or omitted to be 
done by the carrier in violation of the provisions of the act, or any injury or 
damage has been sustained by the party or parties comezeinias. or by other 
parties aggrieved, in consequence of such violation, it shall be the duty of the 
commission forthwith to cause a copy of its report in respect thereto to be 
delivered to such common carrier, together with a notice to such carrier to 
cease and desist from such violation or to make reparation for the injury so 
found to have been done, or both. 

Section 16 provides: 


That if the carriers shall refuse or —— to obey any lawful order or re- 
quirement of the commission, not founded upon a controversy, requiring a 
trial by jury, the commission, or any company or person interested, may 
apply in a summary way by petition to the United States circuit court to en- 
force compliance, and the court shall have power to order and determine the 
matter speedily as a court of equity and without formal pleadings, but in 
such manner as to do justice in the premises. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court of the United States 
held, however, notwithstanding all these provisions, that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission could not, upon complaint made, 
or in any other way, or at any other time, or under any circum- 
stances whatever, determine what should be maximum rates or 
minimum rates, and that the commission has no power to prescribe 
any tariff of rates which shall control in the future. 

The interstate-commerce act purports to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority to decide that railroad freight rates 
are unreasonable and to enforce that decision by the aid of the 
courts. But the Supreme Court has held that the extent of this 
authority is to permit the commission to decide that the particular 
specified freight rate is unreasonable, without deciding at all what 
would be a reasonable rate. 

For example, suppose the published freight rate between two 
points is $1 on first-class freight, whereas a reasonable rate would 
be75cents. Oncomplaint made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and after an investigation and hearing, that commission 
may now decide that the $1 rate is unreasonable, and may in the 
course of several years obtain a decision from the Federal courts 
upholding the decision of the commission, if the court decides in 
favor of the commission at all. The railroad company may then 
make a tariff rate of 994 cents, and the same operation may be 
gone through again, taking several years, when, if the court de- 
cide the rate to be unreasonable, the railroad company may put in 
operation the rate of 99 cents. 

The simplest minded child can readily understand that this au- 
thority, as thus construed, amounts to but little, and every live- 
stock shipper has already discovered that since the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States it amounts to nothing. The 
business interests of the country, as well as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, urgently request legislation to correct this 
evil. 

In that case the Supreme Court said (Interstate Commerce 
Commission vs. Railway Company, 167 United States Reports, 
506), after denying the authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to fix in any way whatever maximum or minimum freight 
rates upon complaint made: 

But has the commission no functions to perform in respect to the matter 
of rates; no power to make any inquiry in respect thereto? Unquestionably 
it has, and most important duties in respect to this matter. It is charged 
with the general duty of inquiring as to the management of the business of 
railroad companies, and to keep itself informed as to the manner in which 


the same is conducted, and has the right to compel complete and full in- 
formation as to the manner in which such carriers are transacting their 
business. 

And with this knowledge, it is charged with the duty of seeing that there 
is no violation of the long and short haul clause; that there is no discrimina- 
tion between individual shippers, and that nothing is done by rebate or any 
other device to give preference to one as against another; that no undue 
preferences are given to one place or places or individual or class of individ- 
uals, but that in all things that equality of rates, which is the great purpose 
of the interstate-commerce act, shall be secured to all shippers. 


The justice who wrote these words must have smiled witha 
satanic smile of gentle sweetness when he dipped his pen in the 


ink to say that it was the duty of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to carry out those provisions of the act which the Supreme 
Court was then deciding the commission had no jurisdiction over. 
Every important duty set down in this quotation as devolving 
upon the [nterstate Commerce Commission has been absolutely 
swept aside by the decisions of the Supreme Court which made 
these observations. ; 

There is no valid object in having an expensive Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the mere purpose of collecting information 
about railroads, a work which could be done as well at least by 
the Bureau of Statistics. 

Not only has the Supreme Court authorized the railroads to 
discriminate among shippers by means of actual or pretended 
imports; not only has that court authorized the railroads to charge 
grossly unfair and unreasonable rates whenever they so chose, 
without any correcting power left in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but the Supreme Court has also wiped 


out of the law the so-called long and short haul provision of the 
statute. 


LONG AND SHORT HAUL PROVISION KILLED. 

In the case of The Interstate Commerce Commission vs. The 
Alabama Midland Railway Company (168 United States Reports, 
146), decided November 8, 1897, it appears that the Board of e 
of the town of Troy, Ala., made complaint before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the Alabama Midland Railway 
Company and the Georgia Central Railway Company and their 
connections, alleging unjust discrimination against the town of 
Troy in the matter of freight rates. It appears that the Alabama 
Midland Railway Company and its connections charged and col- 
lected a higher rate of freight from New York and the East to 
Troy, Ala., than to Montgomery, Ala., although shipments for 
Montgomery were sent through Troy, and Montgomery was the 
longer distance point by 52 miles. 

Also, that the Alabama Midland Railway and the Georgia Cen- 
tral Railroad and their connections charged $3.22 per ton to Troy 
on phosphate rock shipped from South Carolina and Florida fields, 
and only $3 per ton on such shipments to Montgomery, which 
was the longer distance point by both of said cual although all 
the phosphate rock carried from said fields to Montgomery over 
the Alabama Midland had to be hauled through Troy. Also, 
that the rates on cotton, as shipped by the said two roads and their 
connections, on shipments to the Atlantic seaports, Brunswick, 
Savannah, and Charleston, unjustly discriminated against Troy 
and in favor of Montgomery in that the rate per 100 pounds from 
Troy was 47 cents and that from Montgomery, the longer distance 
point, was only 40 cents, although such shipments from Mont- 
gomery over the Alabama Midland had to pass through Troy. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission entered an order requir- 
ing the railroad companies to charge no higher rate of freight to or 
from Troy in the cases above mentioned than was charged from 
Montgomery on the same class of freights. <A bill of complaint 
was afterwards filed in the United States court to enforce obedi- 
ence to this order. The Supreme Court held, as it had previously 
decided, that the Interstate Commerce Commission has no au- 
thority to prescribe rates or to fix either maximum or minimum 
rates. 

As to the claim made by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the railroad companies were violating section 4 of the act to 
regulate commerce, which makes it unlawful for any common 
carrier to charge or receive any greater compensation for the 
transportation of like kinds of property in substantially similar 
circumstances and conditions for a shorter than for a longer dis- 
tance over the same line in the same direction, the Supreme Court 
decided that this a of the statute did not apply where the 
circumstances and conditions were not substantially similar. And 
they held that in the case at bar there was an actual dissimilarity 
of circumstances and conditions between Troy and Montgomery, 
in that Montgomery had a much larger volume of trade and a 
greater competition between more transportation companies. 

Under this decision the so-called short and long haul clause of 
the act to regulate commerce can practically have no effect as to 
any shipping point which has two railroads or one railroad and a 
scow. Mr. Justice Harlan, in the above case, filed a dissenting 
opinion, which, in terse and clear language, shows how the .- 
Supreme Court has disemboweled the effort to reasonably regulate 
railroads and freight rates through the act to regulate commerce. 

Mr. Justice Harlan said: 

I dissent from the opinion and judgment inthiscase. Takenin connection 
with other decisions defining the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the present decision, it seems to me, goes far to make that commis- 
sion a useless body for all practical pur and to defeat many of the im- 
portant objects designed to be ecemanglidnet by the various enactments of 
Congress relating to interstate commerce. 

The commission was established to protect the public against the improper 
practices of transportation companies engaged in commerce among the sev- 
eral States. It has been left, it is true} with power to make reports and to 
issue protests. But it has been shorn, by judicial interpretation, of authority 
to do anything of an effective character. It is denied many of the powers 


which, in my judgment, were intended to be conferred upon it. Besides, the 
acts of Congress are now so construed as to place communities on the lines 
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of interstate commerce at the mercy of competing railroad companies en- | 23} cents per 100 pounds when transported by the different rail- 


in such commerce. The judgment in this case, if I do not misappre- 


nd its scope and effect, proceeds upon the ground that railroad companies, 
when competitors for interstate business at certain eo, may, in order to 
secure t c for and at those points, establish rates that will enable them to 
—- that result, although such rates may discriminate against inter- 
mediate points. Under such an interpretation of the statutes in question 
pm | may well be regarded as recognizing the authority of competing rail- 

companies en in interstate commerce, when their interests will 

be subserved thereby, to build up favored centers of population at the ex- 

pense of the business of the country at large. I can not believe that Con- 

intended any such result, nor do I think that its enactments, properly 
terpreted, would lead to such a result. 

Mr. Speaker, according to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Ala a Midland Railway case a mere difference in the vol- 
ume of trade or in the amount of transportation and competition 
between two towns constitutes dissimilar circumstances and 
conditions—that is to say, that Gilman, Il., which has two rail- 
roads, has different circumstances and conditions from Danforth, 
4 miles away, which only has one railroad, and the transportation 
of passengers or a like kind of property to Gilman and Danforth 
upon the same train and in the same car would not be under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and conditions, and the railroad 
is not prohibited from charging a greater freight rate to Danforth, 
if that is the closer _ than to Gilman, the longer distance. 
Or if two towns are situated within close proximity to each other, 
each upon thesame line of road and with no other means of trans- 
portation, then, if one has a larger volume of business than the 
other, the circumstances and conditions are not substantially simi- 
lar, and the long and short haul clause of the statute does not apply. 

In the Alabama Midland case the court made its decision ex- 
pressly upon this statement, to wit: 

It seems undeniable, as the effect of the evidence on both sides, that an 
actual ty of circumstances and conditions exists between the cities 
concerned, both as respects the volume of their respective trade and the 
competition affecting rates occasioned by rival soutes Oy land and water. 

And the court further said that— 


When once a substantially dissimilarity of circumstances and conditions 


has been made to appear, the carriers are, from the nature of the question, | 
better fitted to adjust their rates to suit such dissimilarity of circumstances | 


and conditions than courts or commissions. 


And the opinion of the court absolutely gives to railroad com- 
panies the authority to discriminate and to give undue preference 
or advantage to persons or traffic where the competition is differ- 
ent as between different points, No wonder Justice Harlan said 
that that decision went far to make the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a useless body for all practical purpeses. 

One of the strongest reasons for enacting the interstate-commerce law was 
to prevent the discrimination of making a lower freight rate for a long dis- 
tance on a line of railroad than was made for a shorter distance on the same 
line over a portion of the same route. But as construed by the Supreme 
Court, the present law in rd to this matter is nee nullified, and 
since the Supreme Court decision the railroads are paying but little attention 
to any ——— constraint ae sane of the law as to long and short hauls. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission says that within five days from tlie 
reading of this —- of the Supreme Court the Trans-Missouri Freight 
Bureau filed schedules raising the rates to intermediate or short-haul points 
over more than 100,000 square miles. During the latter part of 1897 various 
classes of freight could shipped from New York to Denver ata lower 
freight rate than from Chicago to Denver. The business community and the 


Interstate Commerce Commission are again appealing for legislation to cor- 
rect this evil. 


FIRST COMMISSION ASSUMED POWER TO FIX MAXIMUM RATES. 


The fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission had from 
its very organization assumed the right, without being questioned, 
to issue orders fixing maximum freight rates where complaint of 
unreasonable rates had been made, and also to issue orders upon 
complaint made about discrimination against a point without 
competition in favor of one with competition, and had continued 
to exercise such jurisdiction in many cases, seems to have had no 
effect whatever upon the Supreme Court of the United States in 
deciding against their jurisdiction. 

The Supreme Court, in its decisions, quotes liberally from the 
opinion of Commissioner Cooley, who was one of the greatest 
lawyers of the country, and speaks in high praise of his interpre- 
tation of the act to regulate commerce, when his opinion tends in 
——- to uphold their opinion. But Commissioner Cooley was not 
only a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission when it re- 
peatedly made orders fixing maximum rates, but he rendered opin- 
ions himself and issued orders fixing maximum rates and prevent- 
ing discrimination in cases where the Supreme Court now holds 
the commission had no jurisdiction. 

The following are some cases decided by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upon the question of rates, etc. : 

In the case of Boards of Trade, etc., vs. Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway Company (1 I. C. C. Reports, 215), it was 
ordered that while a rate of 7} cents per hundred from Minneap- 
olis to Chicago is charged on the river division, the rates from the 
petitioning towns to Chicago over the Iowa and Minnesota divi- 
sion must not exceed 10 cents per hundred. 

In the case of Evans vs. Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany (11. C. C.), opinion by Bragg, Commissioner, it was held that 
the rate from Walla Walla City to Portland should not exceed 





roads for the remainder of the (then) present grain season extend- 
ing to the 30th of June, 1888. 
n the case of Rice vs. Louisville and Nashville Railway Com- 
ny (1 I. C. C. Reports, 503), opinion be Cosher, chairman, the 
efendant was ordered to cease and desist from making any higher 
charge for the transportation by the hundred pounds of petroleum 
oilin barrels in carload lots, including the barrels, than it contem- 
poraneously makes for the transportation by the hundred pounds 
of such oils in tank cars. 

In the case of Farrar vs. East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia 
Railway Company et al. (1 I. C. C. Reports, 480), opinion by Bragg, 
the defendant was ordered to cease charging 22 cents ol 100 pounds 
on lumber from Dalton, Ga., to Roanoke and Lynchburg, Va., and 
in lieu thereof it must not charge exceeding 17 cents per 100 
pounds on lumber in carload lots from Dalton to Lynchburg. 

In the case of Pyle vs. East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia 
Railway Company (1 I. C. C. Reports, 465), opinion by Bragg, the 
defendant was ordered to discontinue its rate of 73 cents per 100 
pounds on shipments of Pearline from New York City to Atlanta, 
and in lieu thereof must not charge a rate exceeding 60 cents per 
100 pounds. 

In the case of Reynolds vs. Western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company (1 I. C. C. Reports, 393), opinion by 
Aldace F. Walker, the defendants were ordered to cease and de- 
sist from charging a greater price forthe transportation of railroad 
ties from points in the State of Pennsylvania to Salamanca and 
Olean, in the State of New York, than it charged at the same time 
for the transportation of lumber between the same points. 

In the case of McMorran et al. vs. Chicago and Grand Trunk 
Railway Company et al. (3 I. C. C. Reports, 252), the defendant, 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company, was ordered to cease and 
desist from charging an excess of 8 cents per 100 pounds on grain 
and grain products from Port Huron, Mich., to Buffalo, while a 
through rate of 15 cents per 100 pounds is in effect from Chicago 
to Buffalo. 

These are a few of the earlier cases in which the +, .estion of 
rates was determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


and a maximum rate for future charges was established by the 
commission. 


International Banking Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. TAWNEY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 15, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 10807) to carry into effect the recommendations of the In- 
ternational American Conference by the incorporation of the international 
American bank. 


Mr. TAWNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The amendment which I have offered to the bill 
for the establishment of international banks will, to my mind, re- 
move the most serious objection to its becoming a law. 

Having had no opportunity to explain the purpose and the ef- 
fect of the amendment when the bill was under consideration, I 
avail myself of the privilege extended by the House to briefly state 
its purport. 

It strikes out that portion of the measure authorizing the inter- 
national bank to establish eight branch banks. The bill author- 
izes thecreation of any number of international banks. Each, when 
incorporated under the provisions of this measure, would have 
authority, in the discretion of the directors, to establish anywhere 
in the United States eight branch banks. If there should be in- 
corporated under this law five international banks, and the 
availed themselves of the authority vested in them to establish 
these branch banks, we would then have at least 45 international 
banks in the United States for the transaction of our international 
banking business. 

It is unnecessary to say that this number could not carry on an 
international banking business profitabiy. In fact, if the inter- 
national business was confined to one bank, and that bank not 
allowed to engage in domestic banking, it could not succeed. For 
this reason these banks are very properly authorized to do a gen- 
eral banking business. To insure success, however, as inter- 
national banks it is not necessary to authorize their extension in 
the form of branches all over the United States. To do so, with- 
out proper restrictions and limitations, would enable these banks 
and their branches to become powerful competitors of the State 
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and national banks in our principal cities for local or domestic 
business, instead of carrying out the purpose of their creation by 
becoming valuable instrumentalities in the carrying on of our 
foreign commerce. 

National banks are restricted in many ways, especially in the 
matter of making loans to their officers, and in the amount of 
loans and discounts to their customers. They are also required 
to pay a Federal tax, and are limited in many other ways by Fed- 
eral statutes in the transaction of their business. International 
banks incorporated under this proposed act would not be sub- 
jected to any of these restrictions or any of these burdens, there- 
fore they could conduct their domestic banking business more 
profitably than the national banks, and the inducement to incor- 
porate banks under this peng act, with power to establish 
eight branch banks, would be so great that it would not be long 
before the national banking business of the country would be car- 
ried on by banks organized under this act rather than under the 
present law, with its limitations and restrictions and general 
supervision by the Government. 

tt these local branches of the international bank were essential 
to its success, or if the necessities of our foreign trade demanded 
ng establishment, I would have no objection to this part of the 

ill. 
I favor the establishment of an international bank. I believe it 
is necessary to the growth and development of our foreign com- 
merce, but Iam not willing to give corporations, created ostensi- 
bly for the purpose of doing an international banking business, 
an opportunity to a our domestic banking business, and 
in a way, too, that would afford none of the safeguards for the 
protection of our people which previous Congresses have deemed 
ene for that purpose in the establishment of our national 

nks. 

I have asked several members of the committee that reported 
this bill to explain the necessity for these branch banks, to show 
to the House why they were essential to the convenience of our 
foreign trade or to the success of the international banks. Butno 
member of the committee has been able to give us this information. 

Branch banks in South and Central America are absolutely 
necessary, and the amendment which I have offered does not re- 
strict the power of the directors of these international banks to 
establish foreign branches. If the amendment striking out the 
authority for the establishment of local branch international 
banks should be adopted, and the bill should become a law with- 
out this authority, international banks could then be incorporated 
and foreign branches established, as was originally contemplated 
“ — who first suggested the establishment of the international 

nk, 

Every bank organized under the authority of this proposed law 
would establish foreign branches. The merchant in Rio purchas- 
ing an invoice of goods from the merchant in New Orleans could 

yay for the goods by buying, at the branch international bank in 
tio, exchange on the international bank in the United States. 
This exchange would be sent in the ordinary course of mail tothe 
merchant in New Orleans, who would deposit the same to his 
credit with his bank there, which exchange would be collected b 
the bank in New Orleans from the international bank upon which 
it was drawn. 


International Banking Bill, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON, W. T. ZENOR, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 16, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 10807) to carry into effect the recommendations of th, 
International American Conference by the incorporation of the interna. 
tional American bank. 


Mr. ZENOR said: 

Mr. SpeEAKER: The bill now before the House is the outgrowth of 
the proceedings and recommendations of the International Ameri- 
can Conference held in the city of Washington some eight or ning 
years ago. At that time, in pursuance of a general desire felt by 
the people of our neighbors—the South and Central American Re- 
publics—and the people of the United States for the promotion of 
more intimate commercial intercourse between the different por- 
tions of the American continent, a general conference was held in 
this city to take under consideration the best means to carry into 
effect and secure the accomplishment of this purpose. In this con- 
ference were represented the United States and the Republics of 
Colombia, Chile, Brazil, and Costa Rica, through distinguished 
statesmen, authorized representatives of their respective countries. 
The result of this conference and the deliberations of that body 
was the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the confererce recommends to the Governments here rep- 
resented the granting of liberal concessions to facilitate inter-American bank 
ing, and especially such as may be necessary for the establishment of an in- 


ternational American bank, with branches or agencies in the several coun. 

tries represented in this conference. 

The Hon. James G. Blaine, the then Secretary of State, who had 
not only taken a deep interest in this subject, but was really one 
of the first and most ardent promoters of the conference, subse- 
quently, on May 27, 1890, transmitted a copy of this resolution, to- 
gether with a full report of the committee on banking appointed 
by the conference, to the President of the United States. The 
President, in transmitting the communication of the Secretary of 
State in relation to the report of the International American Con- 
ference, in favor of the establishment of an international American 
bank, to the Senate and House of Representatives, said: 

{Message from the President of the United States transmitting a letter of 
the Secretary of State relative tothe report of the International American 
Conference in favor of an international American bank.] 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a letter from the Secretary of S —- report 
ateee by the International American Conference in on at this 
capital, recommending the establishment of an internati American bank, 
with its principal offices in the city of New York and branches in the com- 
mercial centers of the several other erican Republics. 

Theadvan of such an institution to the merchants of the United States 
en in © with Central and South America and the purposes intended 
to be accomplished are fully set forth in the letter of the Secretary of State 
and the accompanying o> It isnot proposed toinvolve the United States 
in any financial nsibility, but only to give to the bank a cor- 

rate franchise and to eete blic confidence by requ that its con- 

be su toascrutiny 

























On the other hand, if the merchant in New Orleans desired to es eee aeeiie tted elem. similiar to that which 
The subject is submitted for ee even of in the belief 


pay for an invoice of goods from Rio, he would go to his bank and 
uy a draft on the international bank, say in New York, and for- 
ward it to his creditor in Rio, who would present the same at the 
branch international bank there for payment. It would be to 
the advantage of the principal banks at all of the importing and 
exporting cities of the United States to have an account, ont the 

undoubtedly would have an account, with the international tank 
or banks for the convenience of their customers; so that it is ab- 
solutely impossible for anyone to claim that branch banks in the 
interior of our country, or anywhere else in the United States, are 
essential to the success of international banks, while the authority 
for their creation could easily be abused, and when established 
they can be used to change entirely our present banking system. 

The local branch bank, therefore, not being essential to the suc- 
cess of the international bank or to our foreign commerce, it 
would be unwise, in my judgment, to risk incurring the evils 
which might result from the legitimate exercise of the authority 
which this bill creates for their establishment. 

To pass this bill with this provision in it, with no limitation or 
restciction in the matter of loans and discounts, exempting these 
banks from Federal taxation and Federal control and supervision 
would offer a i to capitalists to organize international 
banks under a fifty-year charter and carry on a domestic banking 
business in the principal cities of the Union. The Government 
would be powerless to compel them to do an international business. 

Eliminate these ree if not dangerous, features by strik- 
ing out this provision, and then no reasonable objection can be 
urged against the passage of the measure, 


that it will be found ble to the end by legislation, s: 
guarded as to avoid all just — . : 
BENJ. HARRISON. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 27, 1890. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I say that the present bill is the outgrowth 
of this conference, and the professed and admitted purpose of its 
authors and advocates is to carry into effect the recommendations 
contained in the resolution just cited. The importance and far- 
reaching consequences of some of the extraordinary isions of 
the bill is an ample a , if any was needed, tee beasing the 
indulgence of this House for a few moments to state some of the 
reasons which shall influence and determine my final action upon 
this measure. As to the essed objects sought to be accom- 

lished by the friends of measure, I dare say that none will le 

ound not in hearty sympathy with every effort, hope, and as)i- 
ration that animate their to , expand, and broaden 
our markets in the South and Central American Republics. No 
higher or more exalted spirit of American statesmanship or p:- 
triotism could well be ted than is shown by an honest, sin- 
cere, and patriotic endeavor to secure to American products an! 
the fruits of American labor the advantages of enlarged and more 
profitable and remunerative markets, 

If it can be clearly shown—clearly demonstrated—that Con- 
gress has the constitutional pe ee that its enact- 
ment will not violate any that instrument, and that 
its provisions will the objects its advocates claim for 
it and secure the relief desired, then much if not all the substan- 
tial objections will have been met and overthrown, The other 
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remaining objections to the bill, of a less important nature and 
character, consist mainly of the doubtful eapolitenee, prevalent in 
the minds of many gentlemen, of resorting to the exercise of the 
yery questionable authority of the National Government to initi- 
ate by charter the pro corporation and clothing it with the 
yast powers of banking prerogatives and privileges sought to be 
conferred upon it by this proposed charter. 

I have examined the bill with some degree of interest and care, 
and, I may say, with the anxious desire to arrive at a conclusion 
which would justify me in casting my vote in consonance with the 
earnest sympathy I feel with the open and avowed purposes sought 
to be accomplished byitsenactment. After careful consideration 
of its se sections and provisions, I must confess my inability to 
agree With the views expressed by many earnest and sincere friends 
of the bill, who seem —— bythe highest considerations of the 
public in their zealous support and advocacy of it. 

Should the measure pass this House and finally become a law, 
it is conceded by both its friends and a that it ‘will mark 
the beginning of a new departure in the his of legislation, and 
will be the first — to invoke the legislative functions of the 
Government in behalf of the establishment of this character of 
banking institution. For this, if for no other reason greater care 
and grave deliberation should characterize the action of Congress 
and challenge a most thorough and cautious inquiry into the 
merits of the new scheme before incurring the dangers to which 
a hasty and rash conclusion might expose our people. 

It is claimed by many gentlemen on this side of the House, and 
not a few upon that, gentlemen of long experience in the service 
of this House, lawyers of eminent ability and distinguished learn- 
ing, whose opinions should be entitled to ¢ weight upon con- 
stitutional questions, that the bill now under debate is unconsti- 
tutional. It is further contended that, waiving the question of its 
constitutionality, it will be impotent and powerless to accomplish 
the purposes and the only purposes for which it is contended it 
should be passed. As to the question of its constitutionality, I am 
fully persuaded that when a proper test is made under the rules 
declared by the Supreme Court of the United States upon similar 


questions in the cases of McCulloch vs. The State of Maryland et 
al. (4 Wheaton, 316) and Osborn and others, appellants, vs. 
te ome and Company of the Bank of the United 
Sta 


respondents (9 Wheaton, page 738), it must be held un- 
constitutional. 
The question arising under the provisions of this bill is, and it is 


clearly presented, Has power under the provisions of the 
Constitution to authorize ation of a bank whose func- 
tions are conceded to be entirely of a private character and whose 
business, when ted, is to be ted and conducted 
solely for private and gain and h the agency of offi- 
cers selected ee The Supreme Court, it seems to 
me, has upon this question, and in the very elaborate and 


exhaustive of Chief Justice Marshall in the case of Mc- 
Culloch oa. aytend ote, bee put at rest all reasonable contro- 
that ha : to Simei a bank, it on 
Ss power a must no 
be assumed that this decision has reference to the establishment of 
a bank without limit or qualification, for the case then before the 
court the question of the constitutionality of the United 
States Bank, which was chartered by an act of Congress in 1791, 
not as a private bank, but as an cy of government, to aid in 
the conduct of its fiscal affairs, and herein lies the distinction be- 
tween the case cited and the bill now under consideration. 
y held that the law which authorized 
on of the United States Bank was constitutional and 
it was the exercise by pee : ae oe 
power to create an app iate to that en carry ou 
and execute an came power Sniaed upon Congress, and that 
inasmuch as the power was given to the Government to raise r_v- 
enue, and of it to national purposes, it necessarily 
included the power of conveying money from place toplace, 
as the exigencies of the nation ~~ require, and of employii 
the usual means of conveyance. But in that case it was den 
in that the Government had any choice of means or that 
it employ the most convenient means, if this involved the 
es oe 2 oor. ; 
To this proposition the court made response in the following lan- 
guage: 


On what foundation does this argument rest? On this alone: The power 
of creating a is onto appertatsing to fo pans fo tot ox: 
a is true; but all 

7 original 
and if the Government 


ts 


fross cresting 6 corporation as = means for 


on the Ce by ee eg povescignts. 

oe the authority of Congres to pace other laws for the ac 
same 

Thus it will be seen that the court, in speaking upon the subject 

of the of Congress to create admits that it 

does not exist by virtue of any express power upon Con- 
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“expressly,” and declares onl 
States, nor prohibited to the States, are reserved to the States or to the peo 





gress by the Constitution, and only exists and can only be legiti- 
mately exercised when necessary to carry into effect some expressly 
granted power, and that the objection that it is the exercise of a 
part of its sovereignty can not prevail to defeat a law enacted to 
aid in the execution of a power of government imposed upon it by 
the Constitution, even if that law authorizes the creation of a cor- 
poration, if that corporation is vested with public functions and 
is adapted to the end in view. 
ing upon the subject of the powers of Congress, uses this language: 


But, again, this same court, speak- 


Among the enumerated 


iwers we do not find that of establishing a bank 
or creating a corporation. ut there is no phrase in the instrument which, 
like the Articles of Confederation, excludes incidental or implied powers 
and which requires that everything granted shall be expressly and minutely 
described. Even the tenth amendment, which was framed for the purpose of 
quieting the excessive jealousies which had been excited, omits the word 


that the powers “not delegated tothe United 


ple," thus leaving the question whether the particular power which may 
become subject of contest has been delegated to the one government or pro- 
hibited to the other todepend on a fair construction of the whole instrument. 


Here, again, we have the explicit declaration of the court to the 


effect that no express power is conferred upon Congress to create a 
bank or corporation as such, and it must logically follow that if 
no express power is given it can only exist as an incidental or 
implied power when necessary to the execution of some express 
power, and this class of powers are all of a 
exercised in the performance of some public duty or function of 
government. 
that any law passed by the States imposing a tax on the Bank of 
the United States was unconstitutional and void. 


ublic nature and 


This same court, in the same decision, also held 


Here is the 


language: 
We are unanimously of opinion that the law passed by the legislature of 
Maryland imposing a tax on the Bank of the United States is unconstitu- 


tional and void. 


This, of course, was upon the theory that the Bank of the United 


States was an instrument of government, and its operations, there- 
fore, could not be interfered with in this way without embarrass- 
ing the General Government in the discharge of its governmental 
functions, with which, I am sure, it will not be contended the 
State has any right to interfere. 


To make this point clear, I again quote the language of the 


court: 


But this is a tax on the operations of the bank, and is consequently a tax 
on the operation of an instrument employed by the Government of the 
—- to carry its powers into execution. Such a tax must be unconstitu- 


If, therefore, it be conceded that the bill under consideration 
proposes to create a banking corporation without any endow- 
ments of a public character, without imposing upon it any public 
duties, it would seem to follow as a consequence that its enact- 
ment would be in derogation of the Constitution and violative of 
its provisions. But its advocates take shelter and seek to justify 
their contention in favor of the constitutionality of the measure 
under that clause of the Constitution which provides: 

The Congress shall have power * * * to late commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several States, and withthe Indiantribes. (Arti- 
cle I, section 8, of the Constitution.) 

The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brostvus], 
who has perhaps made one of the strongest and most eloquent 

hes on the floor in behalf of this bill, quotes in support of his 
position the following language from Judge Story, in his Com- 
mentaries: 

The subject to be regulated is commerce. Commerce is something more 
than traffic; it is intercourse. It describes commercial intercourse between 
nations in all its branches and is regulated by prescribing rales for anrsas 
on that intercourse. To construe the power soastoimpair its efficacy woulc 
defeat the very object for which it was introduced into the Constitution. 
But conceding all that is here asserted, I fail to see in it any 
authority warranting the conclusion that this proposed measure 
of legislation is within the scope of the provision or clause of the 
Constitution under which it is attempted to be justified. Of 
course we all understand—it is the natural understanding wher- 
ever commerce is known, that it means exchange, barter, trade, 
and intercourse. Trade and exchange could not exist or be con- 
ducted if there was not intercourse between the nations or people 
thus engaged, and it just as clearly conveys to the mind the idea 
of some system of rules and means of conveyance. 

That it contemplates suitable appliances, such as railroads, 
ships, steamers, and other like agencies necessary to the mechan- 
ism of transportation to carry it on, no one wil) dispute. Nor will 
anyone contend that commerce itself or any of the agencies or 
instruments essential to its operation are governmental functions. 
But what is insisted upon by the advocates of this class of legisla- 
tion is that their regulation is within the power vested in Con- 
gress, and that to provide facilities for commerce is to regulate 
commerce, and therefore conclude that the establishment of this 
international American bank, provided for in this bill, is in aid of 
commerce because it facilitates banking exchange between the 
countries and the merchants and traders of the different countries 
with whom we seek closer and more intimate trade relations; that 
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it will cheapen the rates of exchange and reduce the cost of trans- 
ortation. 
' That if this bank can be established, with its several branches 
distributed at convenient points in this country and its foreign 
branches in the Republics to the south of us, it will afford such 
increased facilities in the matter of buying and selling bills of 
exchange and in paying and liquidating the balances accruing 
from such trade that it will divert the course of business from 
London and the London banks, through which it is claimed all 
a pn are now made, to New York, the site of the parent 
yank now proposed to be established; and hereafter all bills of 
exchange drawn or letters of credit issued by and between the 
people of this country and our South American neighbors in their 
yurchase and sale of goods, instead of being drawn upon or issued 
yy the London banks, will be drawn upon and issued by the New 
ork banks, through the instrumentality of the system of banks 
now proposed. This proposition presents some alluring features. 
It appeals to a sentiment of national pride and independence and 
the spirit of patriotism of our people. 

Gentlemen on the other side in their zeal have made very touch- 
ing and eloquent appeals in behalf of the passage of this bill, upon 
the ground that we should assert our independence and declare 
our financial freedom from the domination of European influence 
in financial matters. None have excelled in this respect the dis- 
tinguished statesman from Pennsylvania i. Brosius}, who, in 
language and logic both captivating and convincing upon this 
question, demonstrated to the entire satisfaction of the House that 
we are now, under our present system of finances, under complete 
servitude to European credit. The Democratic party has formany 
years contended that our financial policy has made our people 
hond slaves to the selfish greed of Europe, and I cheerfully com- 
mend this self-respecting assertion of the distinguished gentleman 
to the careful study and reflection of his political colleagues and the 
country. But to confine myself. It is claimed, and apparently 
truthfully so, that under the present situation the cost of exchange 
is about 1 per cent on all transactions between our citizens and 
the citizens of the South American Repablics. 

The reasons assigned are that when a merchant of Brazil or 
Chile wants to buy an invoice of goods from this country, say 
Chicago, to be shipped to that country, he is compelled to buy at 
least two bills of exchange, one on the London bank, and then to 
procure one on some American bank, say New York, and that it 
amounts to about 1 per cent; and that the same thing happens 
when an American merchant buys of either of these South Amer- 
ican countries. This is true, it is claimed, because no American 
bank has any branches or agencies in those countries, while 
England, France, and Germany have branch banks at convenient 
points in each of them and afford the only facilities of buying 
exchange. If this is the condition of things, if on this account 
we are and have been seriously affected in our trade relations 
with these Republics, it ought to be, and I am sure it is, the uni- 
versal desire of our people to afford some adequate remedy in 
whatever way possible through proper and legitimate channels. 
And if the wish and desire of the people, that feeling should find 
expression in these halls through their chosen representatives and 
public servants. 

In my judgment it has long been the wish and in my opinion 
the only hope of our people, from the present and past tendencies 
to declining prices in all the great agricultural staples, to en- 
courage and build up, enlarge and expand our markets for our 
surplus. No proposition would meet with such popular approval 
and enthusiastic sanction among the great masses as the one pro- 
posing to emancipate them from the servitude of limited and re- 
stricted markets, which have well-nigh destroyed all opportunities 
for gain and profit in the most important of all industrial employ- 
ments of the nation. This class will hail with true and genuine 
good cheer the inauguration of any legislation tending to secure to 
them, not special favors, but camel: rivileges with the rest of their 
fellow-citizens; anc when convinced that any such measure is pro- 
posed, I stand pledged by every consideration of sympathy, duty, 
and sense of justice not only to give it my hearty and cordial sup- 
port, but to use every honorable endeavor to secure its passage. 

But it does not follow that the bill now presented, whatever may 
be said in argument by its advocates,is such a measure. On the 
contrary, after a careful examination of its provisions. and after 
having been enlightened by the very able and exhaustive discus- 
sion had upon it, especially by those pressing its passage, I am 
fully persuaded that it,is a vicious and crafty species of legisla- 
tion, not designed to accomplish the ostensible and professed pur- 
poses of its introduction, but disguised under the specious and at- 
tractive but deceitful and misleading title of ‘‘A bil! to incorporate 
an international American bank.” 

That while its friends claim that the sole and only object sought 
to be accomplished is to increase our export trade, yet it is the 
prevailing impression among many gentlemen who have, with 
great care and scrutiny, looked into its sweeping and extraor- 
dinary provisions, and its apparent want of ptation to carry 
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out the avowed purposes of its authors, that its real and only 
purpose is and can be to foist upon the country a financial o<+t,. 
pus—a gigantic corporation and financial institution under ;),, 
sanction of the Federal Government, which, while not veste| 
with the power of a bank of issue, yet is granted franchises 4), 
privileges that will enable it and its numerous branches to je. 
come a veritable nae a the most odious type. I do not 
believe that the people of this country are quite ready yet to look 
with favor upon any action of Congress to loan the sanction of 
their Government and the credit of its great name toa priyaty 
enterprise of this character. 4 

Even though the constitutional power to do this was undoubted, 
yet the policy of setting such a questionable epee is and 
should be sufficient to induce a safe and prudent legislator {, 
a in his action before giving it the sanction of his vote. A 

rief reference to some of its provisions will serve to om the 
scope of its operations, if this bank shall be incorporated as con- 
templated by this bill. Sections 1, 2, and 3 provide for the man- 
ner of inaugurating the organization of the bank. Section 4 pro- 
vides that the capital stock of the corporation shall be fixed at a 
minimum of $5,000,000, divided into shares of the par value of $1())) 
each. This section further provides that any time after the com- 
pletion of its organization the capital stock of the bank may be 
increased, with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
to any sum not exceeding the sum of $25,000,000, and, further, that 
thereafter the capital may be reduced by the action of the direct- 
ors, With the approval of the Comptroller, but that it shall not 
be reduced below $5,000,000, 

Section 7 provides that the name of the corporation shall be 
known as ‘‘ The International American Bank,” and by that name 
shall have corporate existence for the term of fifty years, and shall 
have power, first, to adopt and use a corporate seal and issue cer- 
tificates of stock; second, to have succession for fifty years from 
period of its organization, etc.; third, to make contracts; fourth, 
to sue and be sued, complain and defend, in any court of law or 
equity, as fully as natural persons; fifth, to appoint directors, etc. 

Section 8 provides for the powers of the bank and the kind and 
character of business to be carried on, as follows: 

Eighth. To carry on the business of banking by discounting and negotiat- 
ing promissory notes, bills of exchange, drafts, and other evidences of debt; 
to receive deposits; to buy and sell exchange, coin, and bullion; to issue let- 
ters of credit to the order of the person therein named, and to loan money 
on personal security, subject to the limits hereinafter imposed; and to bor- 
row money for use in its business in an amount not exceeding 50 per cent of 
its paid-up capital stock. 

hat said bank and its branches may take, reserve, receive, and charge on 
any loan, or discount made, or upon any note, bill of exchange, or other evi- 
dence of debt, such rate of interest or discount as is for the time the estab- 
lished rate of interest for delay in the payment of money, in the absence of 
contract between the parties, by the laws of the several States or countries 
in which the said bank and its branches are respectively located, and no 
more: Provided, however, That interest may be reserved or taken, in advance 
at the time of making the loan or d nt, to the usual rules o 
banking; and the knowingly poking. reserving, or areas of a rate of inter- 
est greater than that allowed by this section shall be held and adjudged a 
forfeiture of the debt or demand on which the same is taken, reserved, or 
charged; but the purchase, discount, or sale of a bill of exchange, drawn on 
actually existing values, and payable at another place than the place of such 


purchase, discount, or sale, at the current discount or premium, shall not be 
considered as taking, reserving, or charging interest. 


Section 11 provides that the principal office and place of business 
of the corporation shall be in the city of Washington or in the city 
of New York, as the board of directors shall determine; and that the 
board of directors shall have power to open such additional branch 
offices in the United States, not exceeding eight, at points to be 
approved by the Comptroller of the Currency, as may be neces- 
sary to carry on the business. The directors shail , Within 
two years after the commencement of the existence of the corpora- 
tion, open one such branch office in Mexico, one in the West In- 
dies, and two in South America, at such points as directors may 
determine. They may also open such other branches in Mexico, 
West Indies, and South America as the directors may determine. 

Section 12 provides that the bank shall be managed by a board 
of twenty-five directors, not less than fifteen of whom shall be 
citizens of the United States. 

Section 22 provides that the property, franchise, and business of 
the corporation shall be subject to be taxed by the States in which 
said corporation shall conduct its business. 

Section 23 provides that the Government of the United States 
shall not be, and shall not be assumed to be, responsible for any 
of the debts, obligations, contracts, or liabilitiesof the corporation. 

Section 31 provides that the powers, ee ee, obliga- 
tions, and duties conferred and imposed by acts not be 
exclusive, but shall be conferred and imposed on any citizens of 
the United States equal in number to the persons named in the 
first section of the act who, for the purpose of incorporating an 
international bank, shall take the steps and follow the p ure 
prescribed by this act to be taken and followed by the persons 
named in this section for the purpose of incorporating an inter- 
national American bank. 

Section 32 merely provides for jurisdiction in the State courts, 
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and that the corporation for all purposes of litigation shall be 
taken and held to be a domestic corporation. 

| have thus given a brief outline of the bill, enough to convey a 
general idea of its contents. If anyone is able to discover any 
redeeming feature contained in any of its provisions, viewed in 
the light of a measure intended to promote the interest of our ex- 

rt trade or foreign commerce, then he should at least be ac- 
corded the distinction of possessing superior wisdom and mental 
penetration to the average mortal. The idea of a private institu- 
tion or aggregation of — individuals, who have the authority 
and power under the laws of any of the several States to incor- 

orate such a body as here pro , coming to Congress and besieg- 
ing this Capitol, seeking a charter from the National Government 
giving special privileges, for this is the effect of it, to operate bank- 
ing, or rather a system of banking, throughout the Union and 
in foreign countries upon the mere pretext that private cap- 
ital can not be induced to embark in so hazardous an experi- 
ment without the credit and prestige of the Government sanction— 
a Government charter from the National Congress—may well 
excite the anxious solicitude of the people and put to the severest 
test their long a.:' «atient forbearance, especially when it is con- 
ceded that suc a=+ can have no extraterritorial effect. Sucha 
step Cass and w::2 only be regarded by the conservative opinion of 
the country as but another advance in the march of our gradual but 
steady descent, through abuse, corruption, and misgovernment, to 
that centralization of power and imperial government so much 
feared in many quarters. 

Think of it! A corporation vested with the powers proposed to 
te conferred upon this one, under the authority of whose fran- 
chise it would be authorized to establish as many branches as its 
business operations from time to time might demand, with the 
absolute requirement that its capital stock shall not be less than 
$5,000,000 and may be increased to $25,000,000, would, in the very 
nature of the vase, create a monopoly and trust that would wipe 
out and extinguish all rivalry and competition. 

And like all kindred institutions, it will employ and use its im- 
mense aggregation of capital in such manner as to first destroy 
all competition, then, dominated by its greed and cupidity, with 
the aid of still further legislation, which no doubt it will ask and 
likely get, develop into asystem more dangerous and vicious than 
the worst that has ever cursed civilization in all the past. I know 
it seems to provide against any exclusive privileges, but the mere 
fact that no bank under the proposed charter can be organized 
unless a capital of $5,000,000 is paid or secured does practically 
operate to exclude the organization of other banks. It.is the pet 
scheme of the millionaires and large capitalists that will virtually 
place it beyond the power and reach of the ordinary citizens to 
engage in the business for want of means, and thereby secure the 
exclusive privilege to only those able to command large capital. 

Believing this to be the effect if not the purpose of this meas- 
ure, it affords, to my mind at least, a sufficient reason of itself 
why the bill should be defeated. But upon the whole, I do not be- 
lieve that the advantages south to be secured to our export trade 
and foreign commerce can or will be secured by the — of this 
law, as urged and claimed by its friends. I think that a more 
practical and less dangerous remedy may be found in the policy 
outlined by that great party of which I am but an humble mem- 
ber, the party whose declaration of principles was last expressed 
in national convention at the great Chicago convention, and whose 
chosen standard bearer received more than 6,500,000 votes of 
American freemen at the ballot box in 1896. Pass this bill and in 
the future Congresses, the creation of this unfortunate measure, 
when it shall have = to greater strength and pretensions, will 
revisit the scenes of its iniquitous conception and birth, and with 
paternal claims and patriotic appeals will lay siege to the capital 
of the nation and demand in the name of labor, commerce, the 
public welfare, or whatever else may popularize its demands, an 
extension of its charter privileges and the power to issue money. 

Then the people will Me aroused to a realization of the long- 
cherished scheme of many financial plotters in this country, who 
have often attempted, but thus far without success, to embody 
into law a scheme and system of finance fraught with the gravest 

ils to the masses. ithout ss the motives or chal- 
onping the integrity of purpose of those who take a different view, 
and who reply that if this should prove a bad or vicious law it 
could be led at any time Congress sees fit to do so, Ithink I 
ma a7 that it is well to reflect that this is easily said but more 
difficult to perform. He who has studied the history of the old 
United States Bank, and knows the power and influence of great 
tions of wealth, need not be reminded of the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties in the accomplishment of such an under- 


ing. 

oul sir, the wits, | tion, aunl safer course pot » verbabe apes 
c us and doubt iments. Sir, it is entirely too 

charactenistie of the times aeaweam confronted in the halls of 

legislation with measures tending to build up and solidify the 

capital and moneyed interests of the country, to authorize and 








make it possible for the strong and mighty to crush out and de- 
stroy the weak and helpless. 
splendid eulogy pronounced by my distinguished friend from 
Pennsylvania MM 

ments of our Army and Navy, and the glorious possibilities their 
valor, courage, and victories have opened up to our future, but 
I do not concur with him in the belief that this measure is another 
terrace in the ascent of our national destiny. 


I am in perfect accord with the 


r. Brosivus] upon the recent matchless achieve- 


I prefer to take the other view, more in harmony with the spirit 


and ‘genius of our institutions and in accord with the popular 
will. 
intrench and fortify the banking interests of this country; to call 
a halt in the prostitution of the powers of government to advance 
private fortunes and add to the power and influence of these vast 
accumulations of money—already a menace to the liberties of the 
people and the integrity of the nation in the shameful abuse of its 
use, the still further opportunity of massing and pooling its re- 
sources under the direct authority of the Federal Government. 


I prefer to withhold any further Federal aid to still further 


Already under laws enacted by the party now in control of the 


Administration this interest has been so generously provided for 
that, as an expression of its gratitude, if I may be pardoned the 
expression, and to perpetuate its reign, it revels in the debauchery 
of our elections, and from its large and accumulated surplus con- 


tributes fabulous sums for campaign corruption funds with which 
to exploit the people and control the tide of elections. Is it, there- 
fore, strange or surprising that the party which is the recipient 
and beneficiary of such valuable favors, many of whose members 
doubtless owe their present elevation and power directly or indi- 
rectly to this influence, is always found in all contests of this 
kind almost solidly arrayed in favor of measures calculated to 
create and foster great trusts and combinations of capital, and 
otherwise accord them special privileges? 

Sir, the public records of Congress abound with unchallenged 
statements to this effect, and it is said that the corporations, 
trusts, and other interests contributing these vast sums have not 
only received back, through special privileges and bounties, asum 
equal to the principal thus advanced, but are now enjoying hand- 
some profits on the investment. Any system of laws or policy 
that makes possible the existence of such acondition—and such a 
condition cou!d not exist but for the vice of laws that encourage 
and foster it—can not too soon be wiped from the statute books 
and their revival forever made impossible. As astep along the 
line of this policy, I do not hesitate to say that the country will 
applaud the action of this House if it defeats this bill. 


Army Reorganization. 


The state of the Union: The times promise well for the day when the 
masses of America shall be the serfs and the vassals of the princes and lords, 
the barons and nobles, who sit in the castles of the trusts. The times promise 
well for the day when every laborer will be carrying a soldier of the Regular 
Army on his back, while his wife and his childreh are in the field begging and 
gleaning what the reaper has left. 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 


OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 25, 1899, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization of the 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes— 


Mr. LENTZ said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Regardless of what has been suggested by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Huu}, I insist, first, that we are now 
considering ‘‘ the State of the Union,” and we are considering it 
particularly with reference to the necessity of an army of 100,000 
men. We havea right to know what the purpose is for which 
100,000 men in the standing Army is asked. With more thana 
century of history behind us, we have a right to estimate the 
future by the past. With but two yearsor less of this Repnblican 
Administration behind us, we have a right to guess the use they 
propose making of an army of 109,000 men. 

e have had the distinguished mouthpiece of the Administra- 
tion, after his experience with the gentleman from Washington 

Mr. Lewis] last week, resignand send his commission back to the 

hite House. [Laughter.] Yesterday another gentleman from 
Ohio asserted himself in the réle of the mouthpiece of the Admin- 
istration and denied that the purpose was to take violent and 
“criminal” possession of the Philippines, using the language of 
the Chief Executive when he said that to take Cuba would be 
‘criminal aggression!” To-day, after almost an hour and a half 
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of cross-examination and inquiry, the volunteer mouthpiece of the 
Administration from Iowa {|Mr. DoLLIvEeR] failed to say ‘*yes” 
to a plain English question, with all of his ee in 
the use of words, words, words! [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side. } 

The gentleman from Iowa (Mr. DoLLIveERr]}, in his ignorance of 
events transpiring in the American Congress, has seen fit to 
advert to and accuse me on the floor of the House of being the 
‘*sole member of this body,” aside from the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Jonnson], who has taken occasion to criticise the 
Chief Executive of the nation during the discussion of the Army 
bill last spring. 

Mr. Chairman, it is all well enough to have it so paraded in 
the syndicated and subsidized press of the coun But here, 
where the Recorp—the official record of Congress—is before hon- 
est men, I propose to challenge that statement and controvert it 
by reading a few sentences from the speech of the Republican 
Senator who was chairman of the Republican national conven- 
tion in St. Louis in 1896, and I read from his speech made on the 
24th day of March, 1898, two weeks before I spoke—my speech 
being on the 7th of April, 1898—and I submit to every man of 
character who respects his reputation whether hereafter he will 
say that any member of this House has uttered “‘ such acriticism ” 
on the Chief Executive of the nation as was uttered by the chair- 
man of the Republican national convention on that day of March 
in 1898 to which I have referred. 

I repeat that my speech was on the 7th day of April, 1898. Our 
friends on the other—the majority—side of the House had a pur- 
pose. Then and there, when they submitted a proposition to per- 
petrate upon this country a standing army of 67,000 men in time 
of peace, at the time when the chairman of the Republican na- 
tional committee was saying that ‘‘there will be no war” be- 
pe Spain and the United States, at the time when the friends 

the Executive were declaring that “there will be peace at any 
poten: ” then, sir, you proposed to settle upon the country, by an 
insidious Hull bi 1—by an Administration bill—you proposed to 
make provision for a reo: y of 67,000 men in time of peace 
and 104,000 in time of war. at was the proposition which con- 
fronted the representatives of the people last April. 

Is there any indication as to why you wanted these men then? 
Why did you want them? What reason was given? You were 
then declaring, ‘‘There will be no war.” A]! the mouthpieces of 
the Administration made that declaration. Zou were declaring 
yourselves ready ‘‘for peace at any price.” You must, therefore, 
have intended the 67,000 men in time of peace for some other pur- 
pose than for the purpose of taking violent, aggressive, forcible, 
and ‘‘criminal” possession of the Phil ee 7 nds. The Phil- 
ippines then were not thought of. And yet, Mr. Chairman, a bill 
was brought forward in this House, framed under the influence 
of the Administration, to provide a standing army of 67,000 men 
in time of peace and 104,000 in time of war. Answer what you 
wanted these men for, if you dare. 

Two weeks prior to the presentation of that bill, which, for- 
tunately, was defeated, the Senator towhom I have referred stood 
before the American people in the great national schoolhouse at 
the other end of the Capitol, and called into his presence the spirit 
of his dead wife as he delivered his speech in the following words— 
and if he ever was sincere in his whole lifetime it must have been 
when he used these words, when he refers to the command of 
silent lips to speak the truth upon the pending question, and when 
he says, ‘‘I could not satisfy my conscience except by speaking 
-— aking now.” 

And he proceeds to give the reasons for the faith that is in him 
in these words: 

Iam a Republican, and I turn to the last platform of my party and I read: 

‘*From the hour of achieving their own independence the le of the United 
States have pagurass with sympathy the struggles of other erican 
to free themselves from European domination. * * * We believe thatthe 
Government of the United States should actively use its influence and good 
offices to restore peace and give independence to the island.” 

The Senator also said on the 24th day of March, 1898, with his 
knowledge gained of the Cuban situation after a visit ‘there, the 
following: 

The time for action has come. eater reason for it can exist to-mor- 
row than exists to-day. 78 poem ei only adds another chapter to the 
awful story of misery and death 

Two weeks before I epoke, and almost a month before we de- 
clared that the Cuban - eople ‘‘are and of right ought to be free 
and independent,” the Republican Senator from Nebraska 
“The time for action has come.” And yet the President of the 
United States is still insisting upon the right to overrule the peo- 

le and establish what he ed a ‘stable government ” in Cuba, 
ee oe both freedom and independence. The voice of the 
no longer heard in the land! 
o wonder Thomas M. Cooley withdrew himself from the Re- 
ublican party, when he declared that ni his judgment the “‘ cen- 
Pralization of power” at Washington a already too far! 
No wonder Henry Ward Beecher, who omg a lay the corner stone 


of the Republican party when it was organized, said in the fa)| of 
1882 that in his judgment “centralization of power at Wash; ng 
ton has gone too far!” 

Four hundred and forty-seven Congressmen and Senators ienor, 
and repudiated their declaration that the Cubans ‘‘are free” in {),,;, 
declaration that the Cubans “‘of right ought to be free.” [ yo, nt 
the encroachment of the Executive upon the prerogatives of the |. g- 
islative branch of this Government. Senator ome Tes nte ad 
it on the 24th of March, 1898. Here is his own languag 

There are ne who say, but they are mostly those who have. pro crasti 
a —— > to the present time, “Let Congress hold it 

adjourn, go ome, and leave the President to act.” 

ve for 0 os ee ry wy the Con of the United States is an ual and ; 

and nian a aon man: it can nae tisk = d judg. 
individual Judgment aud wisdom of any one man. cee Sp 
# a 

Mr. President, against the isiiitien of the United States in th; 

cause there is but one voice of dissent; voice 


ad 


is the voice of the m sty 
t against war and in favor of ot pense, be t because they fear that ef; —— 
men at a dec! 
tion of wae, of the intervention which might result in war, would h ea 
de effect upon the stock mar 
r. President, 1'do not read my duty from the ticker. I donot accept my 
lessons in patriotism from W: 

in sbetance tat i of the Republican Senator from Nebraska, 
and in substance that is what I said two weeks later. 

Mr. President, pane ee Sey ee eee Salen. I do not accept my 
lessons in patriotism from Wall stree 

Who was it that Senator el insinuated did read his les. 
sons in patriotism from Wall street? what policy was hoe 
then declaring? He goes on further and says: 

But in the pecans the specter of war would stride throu 7 the stock 
exchanges, and many of the gamblers around the board would find their jj). 
gotten passing to the other side of the table. 

Let them go; what one man loses at the gambling table his fellow- gambler 
wins. Itisnoconcern of yours, itis no concern of whether the * bulls’ " 
or the “ bears” have the best of these stock deals. s. They do no not represent 
American sentiment; they do not represent er Let them 
take their chances as they can. Their weal or woe is of but ‘ittle: importance 
to the liberty-lovin of the United States. _— not do the fight- 


their blood will n an 

lite’ Let ana aa loyalty fs the dollar stand a 
whose Cae is to the flag 

Senator ervaterty: ciate that to to the Chief Executive in the 
White House; Senator RSTON saying that to the men who 
were sa: ** Peace at any price!” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be in order. It is not 
in order to comment in the House upon what has been said in the 


Mr. LENTZ. 1am not commenting. 
The CHAIRMAN, It is not in order to allude to it or read it 
oie LENTZ This is sing When the tl 
. new. gentieman 
from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] says I am the only one, except- 
ing the gen from In in this Congress, I think I have 
aright to disprove the statement and read from the records of 


Congress. 
The CHAIRMAN, Then the gentleman must do it in a pariia- 
"ite wars He can not allude to the debate in the Senate. 
EN Gaeta ae eee er 
It been held time and again that it 
oa not x haat in the co oo tied that no member of either 
House can ona upon what has taken in the other. 
Mr. ae, © I have read enough to me, and I hope to 


“ate. the 
OGDEN.” You are making no comments; you are only 


read another ph of that speech? 

eT The Chair so holds. 

Mr. LENTZ. Who makes this point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair makes the point of order. The 
rule makes it the duty of the Chair, when a member is out of or- 
der, to call his atten to it. 

LENTZ. 


ions on human 
while the men 


Mr. Will it bein order to have one of the reading 
clerks read it to this House? 
The CHAIRMAN. It would not. 


wa ean Under what rule, if the Chair pleases 
nder a general rule of eeeeentary law 
scan a the Manual, which the gentleman can read at his leisure. 
Mr. LENTZ. I should like to be referred to it. 
Mr. OGDEN. Will the Chairman read the Manual for the in- 
formation of the House? ; 
The CHAIRMAN. ag Chair will read for the information of 


There is more the same but that is sufficient. 
Mr. LENTZ. Sak ee is not on the ‘‘same sub- 
ject” that is before this House, is a question of privileg°. 
s ‘ 





cara ss De 
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The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIVER] makes a charge against 
me which I propose to refute by quoting from the RecorD, as I 
have the right to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair allow me to make a 

liamentary eee there? When my friend undertakes to re- 
fute a charge made against him—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio states that the 

ntleman from Iowa made certain assertions with regard to his 
allusions to the President, and he pro to disprove that state- 
ment, and prove that others were made in the Senate, by reading 
from ‘the proceedings of the Senate. Now, that is referring to 
the p ngs in the Senate. Not only that, but it is reading 
the record of the proceedings in the Senate upon that matter. 

Mr. BLAND. I think the Chair will notice, if the gentleman 
will pardon me, that while the rule itself—and no one questions 
that—is very narrow and confined, that you can not read upon 
the ‘‘same subject ” matter or give the matter, if we were consid- 
ering the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. It can not be donein that way. The rule 
is to prevent the reading of what any Senator has said, and to 
prevent a misunderstanding between the two Houses, or to quote 
from any member of the House. 

Mr. BLAND. It is the same subject-matter, and it is not re- 
quired about the reading of ancient history, That is frequently 
read. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thesubject-matter, and the matter, thegen- 
tleman states, is to disprove what was said by the gentleman from 
Iowa, and is right on that subject-matter. 

Mr. BLAND. He is simply quoting from.a Senator, and from 
a different subject-matter from that under consideration here. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is not new. It has been ruled on a 
good many times during the time that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and the Chair have been members of the House. 

Mr. BLAND. The Chair is right about that; but the Chair 
will notice that the rule is somewhat narrow and contracted, and 
confines it to the ‘‘ same subject-matter” under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the object of the rule is to prevent mis- 
understanding between the two Houses, 

Mr. BLAND. But that is not historical matter, it is simply 
while legislation is pending between the Senate and the House, in 
order to influence action in the House and to influence opinion in 
the House, upon a subject upon the floor. It would not be proper 
to read the opinion of a Senator upon that subject-matter; but 
that is not the case here at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is very clear that the gentleman 
a Ohio can not read from that speech under the rules of the 

ouse, 

Mr. BLAND. Frequently they have referred back to the days 
of Clay and Webster. That is historical matter, and that is all 
there is about it. 

Mr. LENTZ. I have only this to say, Mr. Chairman: The gen- 
tleman from Ohio is very clear that this is very uncomfortable 
reading to the other side. When the gentleman from Iowa quoted 
— Vest, the Chair did not discover that that was objec- 

ionable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not notice what he was read- 
ing until he had completed the paragraph, the Chair being engaged 
in conversation with two gentlemen. 

Mr. OGDEN. Then the Chair was neglecting his duties by en- 

in conversation with gentlemen on the floor. 
he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio himself stated 
that he read from what a certain Senator said in the Senate, and 
did it for the purpose of Serene the remarks of the gentleman 
from Iowa. fn fact, he said the gentleman from Ohio had been 
the only man who had made any such reflection. 
from Iowa read from a magazine article. 
Mr, LENTZ. The gentleman read from a magazine article—an 


The gentleman 


article of the Senator from Missouri. 
The CHAIRMAN. Oh, certainly. 
Mr. TODD. The Chairman has said that he did not hear the 


gentleman from Iowa reading that article, because he was en- 
gaged in conversation with gentlemen. Can not he give to the 
gentleman from Ohio the same privilege that he has to the gentle- 


man from Iowa? [Laughter. 
The CHAIRMAN . "The + from Iowa did not refer to 


the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LENTZ. The gentleman from Iowa referred to me by 
name, but I do not care for any more of my time being consumed 
on @ question of that kind. 

I think I have read enough of the Recorp to prove to any fair- 
minded man that I never said anything more severe about Wall 
street and stock tickers; nor did 1 say anything more severe about 
the President. But I did suggest we might take the stars 
from Site fag abd pai dolar marks in their places, and take off 
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the stripes and put in their places ribbons from the stock tickers. 
And all that is in Senator THuRsTON’s speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio will resume his 
seat. He is not in order. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I move that the gentleman from 
Ohio be permitted to proceed in order. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LENTZ. It is high time to consider “the state of the 
Union” when the majority is boasting that it has now secured 
possession of the United States Senate for eight years and declares 
that Democracy can not, even with the assistance of the Populists 
and other reform forces of the country, again have the Senate in 
control at best until 1907. Why does the majority show itself so 
anxious to impose a standing army of 100,000 men upon the peo- 
ple, and yet no man among them is willing in so many plain 
words to say that they intend by force to plant a flag upon the 
soil of a free people whether they will or no? 

If we are not sure of using these men in the islands, then why 
this great haste to raise and maintain this enormous force? Let 
us ask who is demanding this extraordinary departure from the 
practice and policy of the fathers? Surely not those who pin their 
faith and swear their allegiance to the Chicago platform of 1896. 
I take it, then, my friends, that those who are in favor of a gold 
standard are the men who insist upon a standing army. I take 
it that these men, who are against an income tax and in favor of 
government by injunction, and also in favor of continuing trusts 
and syndicates, are the men who are forcing this measure through 
the House. Within the past few weeks five hundred millions of 
capital is represented by the trusts and syndicates incorporated 
in the State of New Jersey, and is it not possible that the organi- 
zation of these trusts means that this standing Army is to be pre- 
pared to shoot labor in the back just as they did a few months ago 
at Hazleton, Pa.? 

The owners of these trusts know that before long they will bo 
shutting up a factory here and an establishment there, and that 
they will be turning out upon the streets within the next few 
months thousands of unemployed men; that there will come a 
period of unrest and discontent, and that the people will not long 
submit to seeing able-bodied and fair-minded men pleading for 
an opportunity to earn a loaf of bread; pleading for an opportu- 
nity to earn a schoolbook for a child; pleading for an opportunity 
to earn a calico dress for a wife. All of you know that that will 
result in strikes and riots. Necessity knows nolaw. Those who 
contemplate and demand the standing Army of a hundred thou- 
sand men can have no other purpose than to quarter it soon within 
the States of the Union, to be a menace to liberty and to labor. 
The men who favor this Army are the same men who intimidated 
and coerced labor in 1896 and used millions to bribe the weak and 
purchasable in that campaign, memorable for its corruption. 

It was the boast of Philip II of Spain, the oft-repeated boast, 
that ‘‘I pass as the richest man in the baptized world; the sun 
never sets on my possessions.” That Philip Il was the samo 
Philip who sent the armada to England. That Philip II was the 
same Philip who owned the Philippine Islands and for whom they 
were named. That same Philip who, in all his power and arro- 
gance, was so great that of his four wives he married one in Por- 
tugal, the second in England, the third in France, and the fourth 
in Austria, died September, 1595, just three hundred years before 
our Peace Commission went to Paris. It may teach us a lesson. 

Spain, in all her pomp and in all her wealth, weakened herself, 
destroyed herself, when she became vainglorious. We in our 
effort to imitate and pattern after Europe, although we had de- 
clared our freedom and our independence from their theories and 
their superstitions, now follow day by day everything that is Eu- 
ropean or English, you know, and adopt the same monetary sys- 
tem. In addition to that, we are now patterning after them in 
our social affairs. In addition to all that, by this legislation you 
now pro to pattern after them in our military and naval af- 
fairs and to establish a system of militarism in the United States. 
Under the gag and whip of a few bosses of the majority it seems 
that the American Republic is losing all power of thinking for it- 
self. The powerof the plutocratic oligarchy comes creeping stead- 
ily on, and you and [ are all aware that the great masses of the 
American people are weaker than they were twenty years ago. 
Emerson said that the word ‘‘ America” is synonymous with tho 
word “‘ opportunity.” We boast of justice and equality. There 
is no equality unless it means equal rights. There are no equal 
rights unless it means equal opportunities. 

ereis the father in the middle classes, where is there a father 
on the farm, where is there a father in the factory, where is there 
a father among any of the plain people who can look forward to 
the next ten or twenty years and say there are equal opportunities 
for his sons and daughters with the sons and daughters of a few 
millionaires of the country? That is the issue. 

It was Jefferson who said in a letter written in 1813 to John 
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Adams, five years after Jefferson had retired from the Presidency 
of the United States: 


I agree with you that there is a natural aristocracy among men, the 


grounds of which are virtue and talents. There is also an artificial aris- 
tocracy, founded on wealth and birth, without either virtue or talents. The 
natural aristocracy I consider as the most precious gift of nature for the in- 


struction and anes of society. The artificial aristocracy is a mis- 
chievous ingredient in a government, and provision should be made to pre- 
vent its ascendency. 

Thomas Jefferson, who devoted fifty years of his life to public 
service and public philosophy, made that declaration, and John 
Adams agreed with him, and yet here to-day we are asked by the 
agents of the money power to put upon the descendants and polit- 
ical heirs of Jefferson and Adams and Jackson and Lincoln a stand- 
ing army of 100,000 men, and no one of the proponents of the bill 
will dare to say what we are going to do with the standing army 
after we create it. If there ever was a time in the history of 
America when a standing Army of 25,000 men was all sufficient, 
that time has come now. 

When the nation was weak we had no such army. When it 
was constantly menaced by the greed and arrogance of Europe we 
had no sucharmy. Now, with 75,000,000 people; with the expe- 
rience of Manila and Dewey on the Ist of May, and Santiago and 
Schley on the 3d of July, and with the German Emperor saying 
of our boys on those battle ships that ‘‘ They fight like veterans; ” 
with those four words from the uutocrat of Europe, we have noth- 
ing to fear from any power so long as we keep within the legiti- 
mate boundaries of the written and unwritten Constitution of the 
United States. 

It seems to me it is opportune and timely to suggest the thought 
of Abraham Lincoln, ios he said: 

At what point shall we expect the approach of danger? Shall we expect 
some trans-Atlantic Sat giant to step the ocean and crush us at a blow? 
Never! All the armies of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, with all the 
treasures of the earth (our own excepted) in their military chest, with a 
Bonaparte for a commander, could not by force take a drink from the Ohio 
or make a track on the Blue Ridge ina trial of a thousand years. At what 
point, then, is this approach of danger to be expected? I answer,if it ever 
reach us, it must spring up amongst us. It can not come from abroad. If 
destruction be our lot, we must ourselves be its author and finisher. Asa 
nation of freemen, we must live through all time or die by suicide. 

To tolerate syndicates and trusts is to carry to our national 
firesides serpents that will enable us to commit suicide. 

Greed and arrogance are indigenous to no soil and no zone, 
peculiar to no race and no nationality. They are as natural to 
certain conditions of the human family as alligators and crocodiles 
are to certain swamps, and as ready to devour anything and 
everything that is weaker than their all-expanding jaws. 

Solomon cried out against this everlasting greed when he pro- 
nounced that undying proverb, ‘‘ The love of money is the root of 
all evil.” Not only is it the root of all evil in private life, but it 
is also the root of all evil in public life. We love money not for 
the thing itself, but for the power it gives; and when a few men 
in a republic have power sufficient, by reason of their wealth and 
the combinations of their wealth, to dictate the policy of the 

overnment, then indeed is the republic little, if any, better thana 
espotism. 

With the multiplication of trusts, the Government is rapidly, if 
not hopelessly, passing over into the hands of the men who insist 
7 government by injunction, who refuse to pay an income tax, 
who demand the single gold standard, and are determined to in- 
crease the standing Army to a hundred thousand men. The times 
promise well for the day when the masses of America shall be the 
serfs and the vassals of the princes and lords, the barons and no- 
bles, who sit in the castles of the trusts. The times promise well 
for the day when every laborer will be carrying a soldier of the 
Regular Army on his back, while his wife and his children are in 
the field begging and gleaning what the reaper has left. 

Why not pursue the policy, why not remain faithful to the prin- 
ciples and precepts, of the fathers? But a few months ago we on 
this side of the House, and many patriotic men on the other side, 
volunteered the services of the United States as a humane society 
to prevent murder, starvation, and rape in the little island of 
Cuba on our very doorsteps. We went there in sympathy, in 
charity—not for conquest. We declared in our resolution that it 
was not for conquest. We declared in a statute which was pre- 
pared in the room of the Committee on and Affairs that the 
men who were enlisted for this purpose should be immediately 
restored to civil life upon the termination of peace. It is true the 
Administration now holds that we have no . In October we 
had peace enough to have a “‘ peace jubilee” at Chicago, attended 
by the Chief Executive of the nation, while the campaign needed 
political enthusiasm, but we have not had peace enough to allow 
the ‘‘ boys” to return with their classmates to the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country, where they would go on fitting and pre- 
paring themselves for life’s great work. Peace has a meaning in 
the political jubilee different from what it has to the boys who 
want to attend the colleges and the universities of our Republic. 

Now we are racked with wars and rumors of wars. Since last 
summer we have heard and read much concerning “‘ British alli- 
ance.” One day the columns of the newspapers, in glaring head- 





lines, speak of the insolence of Germany; the next day in some 
subordinate column it is all taken back and explained away, ();, 
day we hear that Admiral Diederichs did this, and the next den 
we hear that he did not. ” 

Now, the proposition I make on that subject is this, that th, 
German Empire must be credited with about as much commoy 
sense as any other people on the face of the earth. Why shoulq 
Germany want to quarrel or to enter upon a war with Americ? 
Why should Germany, with her 50,000,000 of people, want war 
with 75,000,000 of people in the American Republic, of whom }y. 
tween 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 are her descendants and their sons 
and grandsons, their daughters and granddaughters? 

Associated Press dispatches, manufactured in Hongkong and 
carried across the country, keep our land agitated with the the ry 
that Germany wants war. hen was she at war? Not since 
1871, and then for her own well-defined and proper purpose—tp 
recover territory to which she felt herself entitled—reading hoy 
own history in herown way. Do we want war? Is it not the 
business of the American Republic to promote peace? Let us go 
on growing. If you want to carry your battle-axes and spears 
around the earth, wait until you have force enough to cope wit) 
the tens of millions you will meet in Europe and Asia before you 
undertake the business of everybody else and neglect your own. 

Reading the headlines in reference to the Samoan business 
within the last few days, what do they suggest? You would imag. 
ine that Germany was seeking war with us. What would she gain 
by it? Do you omens she would go to war for all there isin those 
miserable little islands? She can not afford to go to war for even 
thirty days, if she could succeed in that time in getting the whole 
of the Samoan Islands. 

The only friction between Germany and this country has arisen 
out of the tariff legislation in the two countries. On the one side, 
we have built up a tariff wall of high protective rates. The nobles 
owning the lands in Germany, and known as the Agrarians, see a 
menaceand aninjury threatened to theirinterests, and tocounteract 
it they must meet us with laws that will exclude American pork 
and American beef, If it is proper for us to shut out German but- 
tons and German sugar, we ought to be decent enough to recog- 
nize that that nation has the right to retaliate with laws which 
will shut out our meats and our grains. Germany is seeking a 
market for her labor in the shops; America is seeking a market 
for her labor on the farm. When we legislate a high protective 
tariff, we must expect them to retaliate by similar laws which will 
operate to protect their labor. Outside of that there is no friction 
between the two countries. Our ambassador, Mr. White, not only 
said in his speech in Dresden on the Fourth of July, but said again 
recently, that the feeling in Germany is friendly to this country. 
Let us not be misled. I venture the statement that no one can 
bring on the floor of this House any record either of the State De- 
partment or the War Department or the Navy Department of any- 
thing except the most faithful neutrality on the part of Germany 
throughout our conflict with Spain. 

I want to stand on the doctrines of Thomas Jefferson: ‘‘ Peace, 
commerce, honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances 
with none.” Let us adopt and maintain that doctrine to-day. | 
want the friendship of England, but I do not want it from Eng- 
land any more than from other countries with which we are 
brought into contact throughout the civilized world. I do not 
want it from England more than I want it from ny from 
Russia, or from France. Let us maintain friendly alliances, 
friendly relations, and good will with all these nations. Let us 
conduct ourselves with such impartiality toward all nations as to 
be able to claim and continue Germany, France, and Russia, as 
well as England, among our friends. 

I do not thank England especially for her sympathy in the Span- 
ish war. I hope no one will be foolish enough to believe that 
75,000,000 people found it necessary to obtain the sympathy and 
good will of any other nation to carry on a war with some 17,()0\),- 
000 Spaniards, 

Besides, Mr. Chairman, if it is profitable for England to sympa- 
thize with us, it is also profitable for Germany, it is profitable for 
Russia, and also e ient for France to sympathize with us. 
because they prefer our friendship, our and commercial 
relations, rather than those of Spain. It is worth very much 
more to them than our animosity. There are more millions in it 
to them, beyond any question of their pathy, than there is in 
sympathizing with poor, weak, broken-down Spain. It is a ques- 
tion of self-interest after all. If England had shown usa single 
favor in that conflict, it was unfair on her to Spain, because 
she held out to the world the attitude of strict neutrality. If 
Germany had shown a single favor toward the United States of 
America in that war against Spain, she would have been dishonest, 
because her oor was the declared of neutrality. 

So it is with any other nation in the world. And I hope we are 
getting ready to appreciate these facts. They should not be for- 
gotten. At the same time I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we are not 
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Philippine Islands, or upon our own territory or on German soil? 
If we are going on German soil, we had better prepare to meet 
585,000 men, who will be ready for us. If we are going to fight 
here, we had better invite her 585,000 men to our soil. But before 
you do it, what are you going to fight about? 

We ask our ministers in the pulpit every November, on Thanks- 
giving Day, to preach a sermon of peace, a sermon of the beating 
of our swords and our spears into plowshares and pruning hooks. 
For what purpose? To prepare for war? 

But in the meantime what are European nations doing? We 
near of what the Czar of Russia proposes to do. He had said he 

roposed to build 2 battle ships. England said she would build 4. 
The Czar went a little further and said he would build 8. England 
said she would build 16, and thereupon the Czar said, ‘‘ Let us 
have peace.” [Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. Chairman, it is no wonder that they want peace. No wonder 
that they seek an alliance with a country like ours—an alliance 
with the American people, with all of its strength, vigor, and re- 
sources. ‘The German Emperor wants it just as much as the 
Queen of England. He wants to keep in touch with American 
progress and American resources, and when he said that our men 
at Manila ‘‘ fought like veterans,” he meant it as a compliment to 
the American people and a tribute of friendly feeling. 

Why should Germany quarrel with us, when we _ more of 
her nationality who are citizens of our country than of any other 
nationality on the face of the earth? Why should Germany quar- 
rel with us, when she helped us even to establish the Republic? 
Why should Germany quarrel with any republic, when, after 
humiliating France and taking one billion in gold as an indemnity, 
she permitted it to establish a republic immediately on the other 
side of the government boundary fence? 

Germany speaks her policy through Von Bulow, one of the 
greatest statesmen in the world, whose motto is, ‘Live and let 
live.” They ask only the rights of Germans in any portion of the 
world where their rights are to be maintained. They have denied 
no rights to us to which we are entitled, and I defy you to pro- 
duce any records from any of the departments of this Govern- 
ment to the contrary. 

In our Revolutionary war Germany was in sympathy with this 
country. In the civil war she was in sympathy with the Union. 
Frederick the Great furnished from his own military staff Baron 
Steuben, at the time of the Revolution, to train the colonial sol- 
diers in the use of arms. He was at Monmouth and commanded 
the left wing of the Army and was side by side with Washington 
at the surrender at Yorktown. He became a citizen of the United 
States and to this day his remains lie buried in the Empire State 
of New York. 

The whole history of the German people, Mr. Chairman, has 
been one of sympathy with us in our oppression in 1776 and in our 
efforts to make this the land of the free and the home of the brave 
in the sixties. Their whole treatment of us has been one of friend- 
ship and affection. Surely we are not getting ready to go to war 
withGermany. We are at peace with all the world except Spain, 
and she hasn’t so much as a tub left to go into the water. We 

must, then, intend to establish a large standing army for some 
other eo a than war with our neighbors. Why not do as 
Abraham coln proposed after the civil war in his last public 
utterance, when he said to the people of this country— 

I pro) in disbanding this million of men to send them to the Rocky 


Mountains to dig silver and gold. I propose to demonstrate to the world 
that we are the treasury of the earth. I propose— 


He says— 
to make the payment of debt easier. 


Why, if Abraham Lincoln had talked about making the pay- 
ment of debt easier in 1896, instead of on the 14th day of April, 
1865, and he had been assassinated in 1896, you would have be- 
lieved without question, and you would have set your detectives 
to work to demonstrate, that he had been assassinated by the 
money power. They were the people who said that sentiments 
of that kind were anarchy. They were the people who said that 
sentiments of that kind came from the unwashed and the un- 
combed. They were the people who said that sentiments of that 
kind came from men who were dishonest and had no regard for 
national honor. 

Think of Abraham Lincoln proposing to make ‘‘the payment of 
debt easier” at a time when we saw on the floor of this House an 
effort to make the payment of public debt impossible. A few 
months ago we voted, they say, Le om a revenue bill, and through- 
out the country it was maliciously misrepresented on every stump 
by the Administration that we were nst supporting the 

tion with funds because we re to vote for six 
hundred millions of bonds and interest-bearing certificates. Let 
us see what the $600,000,000 of bonds meant, my friends. 


The revenue law, independent of the bonds, uces half a 
million of dollars a day—in round figures, $150,000,000 to $176,- 
000,000 a year— 


means of the eae the taxes on tobacco, 


liquors, and the like. In two years that would be $600,000,000 of 


bonds, and adding the accumulations of revenue, which would be 
three or four hundred million dollars more, and you would have 
a thousand millions of dollars to carry on a war which the distin- 
—- Mr. Dingley said would cost us about $25,000,000 a month. 

wenty-five million dollars a month to carry on a war, $300,000,000 
& year, meant $900,000,000 for a war of three years. Seventy-five 
millions of people to conquer 17,000,000 people, and three years in 
the process! Shame on the suggestion! f 

Seventy-five millions of people in a conflict with 17,000,000 
people. If you could put that onto a screen and represent it by 
a diagram, making your man 1 inch high for each million of 
people, you would have a Spaniard 17 inches high. Make your 
American 1 inch high for each million of people and you would 
have an Uncle Sam 75 inches or 6} feet high. Then they tell us 
that they wanted this $600,000,000 of public debt in order that 
this 64-foot giant might, within three years, be able to kick this 
little 17-inch Spaniard off the island of Cuba. Does anybody be- 
lieve it? 

Take Spain in her wealth and compare her with the United 
States, and on the same scale she has one-tenth the property that 
we have. Paint your Spaniard 1 foot high, and by the same scale 
your Uncle Sam would be 10 feet high. Do you believe that it 
was the intention to say to the people that it would take this 
Uncle Sam 10 feet high all summer to kick the little 1-foot thing 
into the water? 

Take them as we measure people by their intelligence. Take 
the post-office system of the two countries, taking the letters 
and papers and magazines that pass through our mails, and we 
have forty times as many as Spain has. Intellectually—for that 
is a fair way to make the comparison—you have an Uncle Sam 
40 feet high, engaged in a three years’ struggle to conquer a 
little miserable Spaniard 1 foot high. Oh, no, my friends; you 
could not have been sincere. You could not have believed that 
it would take all this money for this giant to conquer this little 
helpless thing on the island of Cuba. 

Oh, no, my friends, be frank with us. Tell the truth. Do you 
not know that the reason you are running your stock gambling 
so high just now is because, temporarily, you are not selling any 
Government bonds, and the dividends on stocks, the interest 
on municipal bonds, on street-railway bonds, on electric-light 
bonds, on State bonds and national bonds is accumulating in the 
hands of the clippers of the coupons, and the trusts have taken 
away the opportunities for starch enterprises, have taken away 
the sugar enterprises, have taken away the steel-wire nail indus- 
try, the biscuit industry, the glass industry, the pottery industry, 
and everything else that you can name that is used either in food, 
clothing, or shelter, and there is no opportunity for the invest- 
ment of the accumulations in Wall street, and before long we 


| shall have to have bonds again? 


And the reason you wanted six hundred millions of bonds was 
so that it would not be necessary to come back to the people of 
the country and expose the greedy hand of the bond grabbers 
until after the election of 1900. That is why the bill was made 
30 extravagant and large in the issue of bonds. There is no safe 
investment for the increasing capital. There is no safe invest- 
ment for these dividends and interest, and therefore they want to 
put from year to year a mortgage on the continent and appropri- 
ate in the form of interest the few paltry dollars that the farmers 
and the laborers are carving out by their daily toil and their daily 
sweat. 

What other purpose could you have had? What else could you 
expect, however, of an Administration that does not dare to quote 
Abraham Lincoln? What else could you expect of an Adminis- 
tration that does not dare to quote Andrew Jackson? What could 
= expect of an Administration that does not dare to quote 

homas Jefferson? Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln! ‘They 
said and believed that ‘‘an injury to the least of us should be the 
concern of all of us.” Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln showed 
themselves all through their lives to be in sympathy with men, 
not dollars, and if they were living now they would be here in the 
House of Representatives to-day fighting this bill to increase the 
burdens of the people. 

No one on this side of the House has ever said anything more 
severe against the money power than the quotation I read from 
Thomas Jefferson. No one on this side has ever said anything 
more severe than Abraham Lincoln when he wrote to Boston in 
reply to a letter written to him inviting him to speak at a banquet 
in 1859. He said: 

As Iread Jefferson, I find that he said that whenever the conflict in this 
country comes between the man and the dollar, I shall go over to the side of 
the man as against the side of the dollar. 

Mr. Lincoln goes on and in his letter said to his Boston friends: 

So I, like Jefferson, will go over to the side of the man as against the side of 
the dollar. 

What was he talking about? He was talking about the times 
of Wendell Phillips and Lloyd Garrison, who received the sneers 
and jeers of the wealthof Boston. What was he talking about ia 
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his debate with Douglas? What was he talking about in his cam- 
paign in 1860? It was along the lines declaring that even in Illi- 
nois the wealthy and influential classes of society had murdered 
Lovejoy and destroyed his printing press, although Lovejoy was 
say proclaiming the doctrine that this country should be the 
home of the brave and the land of the free. That same Abraham 
Lincoln who ran on that platform of freedom in the United States 
found in his own little city of Springfield that out of the 23 min- 
isters in the pulpit there were only 3 who voted for him for 
United States Senator, and 20 of them voted against him and 
against freedom. History repeats itself. 

It is nota difficult thing to get the ‘‘ wealthy and the well-born” 
together, as Alexander Hamilton callsthem. Mr. Hamilton, the 
Federalist, proposed that only the wealthy and the well-born were 
fit to govern, and declared that the people were ‘‘a blind and 
brutal monster,” and it was over that that Thomas Jefferson took 
issue with Alexander Hamilton, and from that time on there has 
been in this country two political factions, well defined and sepa- 
rated as this center aisle of this House separates us. 

The wealthy and well-born crucified the Representative of the 
poor 1900 years ago. It was Divine law crucified by human law 
when the Teacher from Nazareth was nailed to the cross. 

It was divine law that was crucified when John Brown was put 
to death. It is divine law to-day pleading against the inhuman 
laws of the United States that deny a man or a woman the right 
to work and earn a wholesome living. It is both human and in- 
human law that will outrage American history and American 
hope with the monster of a large standing army—the natural 
product and necessity of the greed of the trusts and syndicates. 
Can we trust the Administration with such an army? Will the 

yeople be safe with a standing army of 100,000 men controlled 
oe an Administration that coaxed and wheedled and tricked John 
Sherman out of a seat in the Senate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state to the gentleman 
that his hour has expired. 

Mr. LENTZ. I was not limited to an hour. I was yielded 
such time as I might desire touse. How time changes all things! 

Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln were elected in = of the op- 
position of the “ wealthy and well born,” and in this particular 
they differ materially from the Chief Magistrate who now occu- 
pies the nation’s executive chair as a result of the combined bank- 
ing and railroad influences, and as a result of the colossal contri- 
butions of syndicates and trusts. A corruption fund estimated at 
$16,000,000, spent largely for the bribery of voters and for the es- 
tablishment of an army of spies, who carried on a system of 
espionage to intimidate and coerce labor, that was made weak 
and timid by the appealsof wives and children. Sixteen millions 
of dollars! More than was spent for the election of Lincoln, 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield and Harrison—more than was spent for 
all the other Republican Presidents combined! No wonder the 
cuckoos call him great; they paid such a great price for him. 

Fraud and false pretenses, falsehood, slander, and libel were 
resorted to to prevent the restoration of the money of Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Lincoln. And this was the same Lincoln who in 
his last public utterance said: 

The more gold and silver we mine, so much the easier we make the pay- 
ment of the nationaldebt. Iam going toencourage that in every possible way. 

Abraham Lincoln on the last day of his consecrated life pro- 
posing to make the — of debt easier, while MarK HANNA’sS 
Administration and Wall street, misappropriating the name of 
Lincoln’s party and thereby choosing the livery of heaven toserve 
the devil in, not only have repudiated the proposition of Lincoln 
to make the payment of debt easier, but for two years have per- 
sisted in a policy of making it oe impossible to pay either the 
national debt or the private debts. They persist in their determi- 
nation to make the national debt larger and to prevent the mining 
of silver, thereby reducing the quantity of money and depriving 
labor of hundreds of millions of wages. If Lincoln was right in 
proposing to make the payment of debt easier, then the on 
Administration is wrong. If the Hanna Administration is right, 
then Lincoln was wrong, and Jackson was wrong in insisting on 
the use of both silver and gold, and Jefferson was wrong in - 
ing that the standard should rest on both metals. 

Jan anyone discover any sympathy in the Hanna Administra- 
tion, with its standing Army of 100,000 men, either with the debtor 
or the laborer of the land? Can anyone discover any ome 
with the poor in an election machinery that resorts to fra ont 
crime to prevent the restoration of silver? 

Can anyone discover any sympathy for the laborer of the land 
in the Hanna election machinery that resorted to falsehood and 
bribery to maintain the accursed practice of government by in- 
junction? 

Can anyone discover any sympathy for humanity in an Admin- 
istration that stood impotent, saying, ‘‘ There will beno war,” and 
**We will have peace at ee notwithstanding the fact that 
the Spanish minister had our Chief Executive a ‘‘ low poli- 
tician;” notwithstanding the fact that Spanish treachery as- 
sassinated the Maine and her 266 American citizens; notwith- 


standing the fact that murder, starvation, and rape of human 
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beings had been perpetrated for three long years in Cuba, 


on our 


very doorstep? Can anyone discover any sympathy for human. 
ity in an Administration which under choumeamaes like these 
stood impotent and refused to perform the offices even of a hy. 
mane society? 


Can anyone discover any sympathy in an Administration t); 
i voters, that the 
“wealthy and well-born” may be relieved of an income tax an 
their share of the extrav: t expenditures of the Governmen: 
im upon the middle c ? 
an anyone discover any sovapeing for the poor in an Adminis. 
—- that secures seats in the United States Senate by bribery a), 
raud? 

Can anyone discover any devotion to honesty and national honoy 
in an Administration that buncoed John Sherman out of a seat jy 
the Senate, coaxing him into the Cabinet with oily tongue an 
sugared lips, telling him it was necessary that he should occupy 
the high office of Secretary of State in order to round out tho 
dignity of a plutocratic Cabinet, and keeping him there bare|y 
long enough to have the Ohio legislature convene and deliver, |)y 
the most questionable of methods, a title to his seat in the Senats 
to the party boss, so that he might be ever present with the party 
whip to dictate the legislation — ee and agreeable to the 
money power, agreeable to the syndicates and trusts who con- 
tributed the corruption fund to save the national honor? 

But how soon after the seat in the Senate had been transferr:d 
for seven years, beyond the reach of Sherman and beyond the 
reach of the people of Ohio, did all the greatness of the Nestor of 
the Republican party fade into night and innocuous desuetude, 
and Day came forth and wiped his political feet upon the )ros- 
trate body of John Sherman the Great; and let us hope that all 
this was done by the high and mighty for the sake of promoting 
honesty and maintaining the national honor. 

Can any one discover any sympathy for the poor old soldier or 
any liberality to his widow or his in the long and pro- 
tracted delay in restoring to the pension rolls those who were 
stricken from it by Hoke Smith, of the Cleveland Administration, 
if it is true, as was asserted by the Republican party, that the 
names of those pensioners were improperly and wadestty stricken 
from the rolls? 

Can any one discover liberality or fair treatment to the old sol- 
dier on the part of this Administration, when it advises with Clay 
Evans, Commissioner of Pensions, and approves of his dilatory 
tactics in discharging a hundred clerks, while there are 635,()\)) 
claims for pensions on file and undisposed of? Yea, verily, verily, 
this party, with the thumbs of its insolence in the armpits of its 
impudence, arrogating to itself a monopoly of neneey sed na- 
tional honor, now swears ves all ce to the single gold 
standard and the yellow metal, although less than two years ago 
it pledged itself to promote in every possible way the restoration 
of silver. So devoted is it to anything and eve ao that 
in the war with Spain it denied and ived the soldiers of med- 
icines, physicians, nurses, and food that they might have the honor 
and glory of dying of yellow fever. With that everlasting loyalty 
to everything yellow, they are determined that the 635,000 pension 
claims shall turn yellow in the dusty files before they shall receive 
the attention of the high and mighty. | 

Can anyone believe that the national Administration is devoted 
to national honor, when the boys in our fever-stricken camps 
were nauseated with embalmed beef, and neglected even unto 
death for the want of nurses, and murdered by the ignorance and 
incompetency of horse doctors? 

Can anyone believe that our nationul Administration was in 
earnest to conquer the i within the time that 75,000,\)0 
people ought to conquer 17,000,000? Ifso, why were the cities, 
towns, counties not drawn upon for the men sound in b uly 
and sound in mind surviving the civil war in the North and Sout), 
that they with their experience might take the of command 
in the line, and the of administration in Quartermaster, 
Comers. and Medical Departments, instead of taking the 
experienced and unknown sons and dudes, who hail 

nothing to recommend them except social and political pull? 
When you want a house built, why not find a carpenter? When 
you want a coat made, you do not go toa shoemaker. When you 
want to to war, you want warriors, not dudes and nincom- 
poops. hen you want to go to war, you should remember t)iat 
apoleon said, ‘‘The great will never forget that 
armies havé bellies.” And when you want 7 to war, our 


Chief eat ghee ought eee that you oe _ 
com ysicians, tainted meat, nor students, 
nor Gudienee. 


The under taxes unnecessarily large, had filled 
their full of that the Administration might avail 
itself of the best and the ablestin the land. But inour own home 


country, not in the land of a foreign in camps at the very 
of our ci contin at tee eed 
, we found our young manhood suffering and death, 
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with a loss almost tenfold greater than was suffered in the face of 
spanish Mausers. With all these millions piled up in the Treas- 
ary, and with all these facilities at hand, the negligence and in- 
competency and unfitness of the political appointees was so appa- 
rent and flagrant that throughout the land the ministers and fa- 
thers of the great churches found it necessary to use the pulpit to 
sound the alarm. Great journals that had promoted the election 
of this Administration published matter enough to fill volumes, 
recounting the misery and the miserable mismanagement in the 
Army, a yet as a result of it we have seen nothing except that 
the Secretary of War hascalled the newspapers ‘‘sewers,” and the 
Attorney-General has called the ministers “buzzards,” and the 
President of the United States has summoned a whitewash com- 
mission to temporize until the public mind may be diverted to some 
other subject in this age of electricity and lightning changes. 

Can anyone believe that the Administration is sincere in its de- 
yotion to the national honor and to the interests of the poor, when 
it took into the Cabinet as Attorney-General a man who was gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, the home and stronghold of those — 
known as trusts and syndicates, who, like the pirates of old, day 
and night scanned the seas to loot and plunder every craft and 
yessel that happened to be too weak to cope with them? 

Can anyone believe that this Attorney-General is devoted to 
the national honor, when he too remains in innocuous desuetude 
week in and week out, month in and month out, seeing the daily 
press announce the formation of as many as six trusts in a single 
day. For instance, on the 2lst of December, 1898, the New York 
Commercial announced the ‘‘canned goods trust,” the ‘“ corset 
trust,” the “‘ spool silk trust,” the ‘‘ strawboard trust,” the ‘‘ cedar 
shingle trust,” the ‘‘ flint bottle trust,” and on the same page of the 
same paper it was announced that a seventh trust was in progress 
for the consolidation of all the lead companies of the United 
States. 

Is it possible that the Attorney-General remains inactive and 
impotent without the knowledge of the Administration? Does 
anyone suppose that if Andrew Jackson were President of these 
United States, the trusts would go on fattening and the Attor- 
ney-General would go on sleeping? Possibly the Chief Execu- 
tive has been so busy decorating the graves of the Southern dead 
that he has forgotten the needs and wants of the living in every 
section of the country. Possibly the Chief Executive has been so 
busy distributing the soldiers in and about close districts for the 
purpose of controlling the Congressional elections that he has 
overlooked the fact that his bosom friend and political companion, 


Mr. Taylor, of Knowles, Taylor & Knowles, of East Liverpool, 


has been made president of the pottery trust. 

Is it unfair to ask whether these presidents of the trusts are 
chosen from among the men who have been the financial and po- 
litical supporters of this Administration? Is it unfair to test and 
measure these men by the principles that actuated Andrew Jack- 
son and made his memoryimmortal? Is it unfair to ask the Chief 
Executive why he sent a silver commission scouring Europe, with 
his close personal and political friend, Senator WoLcortT, at the 
head, seeking, for the first time in history, the consent of Europe 
that we may govern our own affairs, pretending to be in search of 
some friendly word for the restoration of silver, and at the very 
same time having his Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Gage, asking 
Congress to fix more firmly the single gold standard upon the 
country? Is it unfair to ask of the Chief Executive whether there 
was ever more “‘ glaring inconsistency?” Is it unfair to test this 
Administration by the same language that the present Chief Ex- 
ecutive used at a Toledo banquet with reference to Grover Cleve- 
land, when he said: 

During all his years at the head of the Government he was dishonoring 
one of our precious metals, one of our own great products. He was deter- 
mined to contract the circulating medium and demonetize one of the coins 
of commerce, limit the volume of money among the people, make mone 
scarce and therefore dear. He would have increased the value of money an 
diminished the value of everything else—money the master, everything else 
its servant. He was not thinking of “the — "then. He had left “their 
side.” He was not standing forth in their defense. Cheap coats, cheap labor 
and dear money; the sponsor and promoter of these, professing to stan 
guard over the welfare of the poor and lowly! Was there ever more “ glar- 
ing inconsistency ” or reckless assumption? 

For twenty years our Chief Executive had been the avowed 
friend of silver, In the summer of 1896 he, like myself, had a 
miraculous conversion. Hec without an explanation from 


silver to gold. I changed from gold to silver, and have ever since 
been all day and all night, according to the plutocratic 
press, expl to audiences why I changed. William McKinley 
voted for free . He voted for the Bland-Allison Act, He 


we for cee Act. i — : ne for in- 
e ue of money an inishing ue of every- 
thing dea, and cha him with “ ing inconsistency” and 
preeumption and with having left the side of the poor and the 
owly, 

But there came a time when there was a 


tial nomina- 
tion to be bartered away, and he 


Presiden’ 
his mind, and like 


Grover Cleveland and John G. Carlisle, he left the side of the poor 


and went to the side of the ‘‘ wealthy and well-born.” 
school of Lincoln, that would make the payment of debt easier, and 
became the champion of bonds and bondholders. 
the feast of Belshazzar, he interpreted the signs of the times, and 
they put a chain of gold about his neck and they clothed him with 
the scarlet of the Presidential office, and they made a proclama- 
tion concerning him that he should be the third ruler in the king- 
dom and Mark Hanna should be the second and J. Pierpont 
Morgan should be Belshazzar the First. Oh, how long, cart 
must we wait until the influence of Belshazzar the king shall be 
slain by the ballots of American industry, integrity, intelligence, 
and independence? 


assumption?” 
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He left the 


Like Daniel at 


ong 


More recently we have witnessed a campaign for renomination, 


begun at Omaha, favoring expansion and an open door, by the 
same William McKinley who stood as the high protectionist of 
the protectionists when in Congress. And still more recently we 
have observed the same William McKinley proposing to decorate 
the graves of the Confederate dead, and boasting of a reunited 
country, when every fair-minded, public-spirited man in the North 
and in the South has known that we have been a reunited coun- 
try ever since the time when President Hayes made his visit to 
the South. And particularly has this been so since the days of the 
Garfield and Hancock campaign, when the Southern States cast 
their solid vote for Winfield Scott Hancock, a Union general, for 
the Presidency of the United States. 


No true American citizen, except for the basest of partisan pur- 


poses, has dared to intimate that the people of the South were not 
ready to fight any foreign foe at any time since 1880. The people 
of the South did not wait for the visit of the Chief Executive to 
Atlanta to show their loyalty to the Union. 


{ With Ensign Bagley, 
Lieutenant Hobson, General WHEELER, and Admiral Schley carry- 
ing the Stars and Stripes through the thickest of the fight and 


baptizing Old Glory with heroic memories, there is no propriety in 
any one man, who had to be driven into the war with Spain, claim- 


ing any credit for a reunited country. 
hile we are mentioning the subject of the South, it may not 


be amiss to recall the fact that the present Chief Executive, when 
a member of Congress, voted for the infamous Lodge force bill, 
and did all in his power for its final passage. 
gotten that he permitted the manufacturers of the North to write 
schedules in a tariff bill ruinous to the agricultural interests of the 
South. I quote again the language of the present Chief Execu- 
tive at the Toledo banquet, scoring Grover Cleveland in these 


Nor will it be for- 


words: “Was there ever more glaring inconsistency or reckless 
And yet, in the face of all these inconsistencies, in 
the face of all these changes, in the face of all these policies, like 
the ways of the Lord, past finding out, we are admonished by the 


cuckoos and flunkies to stand by theking! Tostand by the Presi- 


dent! But in the memory of the great Presidents, lask, when are 
we to stand by the President, and where are we to stand by the 
President, and what assurance have we that the President has 
taken any stand on any subject? 

I had supposed when I read the history of the French Revolu- 
tion that the breed of cuckoos and flunkies had been blotted from 
the earth forever. I had supposed that the guillotine had cut their 
empty heads from their cringing bodies and dropped them into 
leather bags, to be forgotten and nevermore to be reproduced. 
Two hundred and seventy-five years ago the best men and women 
on the face of the earth left Europe and ventured out upon 3,000 
miles of stormy seas and confronted the hardships and horrors of 
3,000 miles of forest and savagery rather than remain in an ac- 
cursed land of court flunkies and sycophants. They had learned 
to detest and abhor the cowards who stood in the streets before 
the palaces of the kings, crying, ‘‘Theking! Theking! Longlive 
the king! The king can do no wrong!” And while the cuckoos 
sang this song, Henry VIII sat on the throne divorcing and mur- 
dering wife after wife to gratify his sensuality and lust. 

While the flunkies were crying aloud, ‘‘ Stand by the king! the 
king can do no wrong!” brothers, calling their sisters ‘‘ witches,” 
put them to death, while the king sat on the throne and smiled on 
the scene. While the cuckoos and flunkies joined in the chorus, 
“The king! the king! stand by the king! long live the king! the 
king can do no wrong!” neighbors nailed their neighbors to the 
stake and burned them to death for opinion’s sake, and the king 
sat on the throne and smiled on the scene. Away! away with 
catering, cringing cowards! America should be and shall be the 
home of free thought, free speech, and free men. 

Ir t it, can we intrust an army of a hundred thousand men 
to such an Administration? 

Mr. LINNEY. The gentleman speaks of the danger of a stand- 
ing army. I would like to ask his opinion upon this question, 
Under our Constitution the President is made Commander in 
Chief of the Army; how, then, can there be any danger, when the 
House and the Senate are two lynx-eyed bodies to watch it and to 
arraign him, and to even impeach him, should he turn tyrant and 
attempt to use the power which the gentleman says is dangerous? 

Mr. BROMWELL. May I ask the gentleman a question? 
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Mr. LENTZ. One at a time; I can not answer both at once. I 
want to say that ~~ and I and the country know that the Ad- 
ministration is to-day violating the distinct, specific order that the 
Cubans “‘are and of right ought to be free,” and your majority 
side has not got the courage, except one man who spoke this after- 
noon, to protest against the violation of that resolution and the 
prostitution of that order made by the people’s Congress. 

Mr. LINNEY, That, I respectfully submit, is not an answer 
to my question. 

Mr. LENTZ. Well, I donot yield my timeany further. What 
does the gentleman from Ohio wish to ask? 

Mr. BROMWELL. If my colleague on the committee is so 
fearful of the usurpation of power by the President of the United 
States, or the present occupant of the White House, how does he 
account for the fact that with the authority to hold the entire 
volunteer forces and to increase the Regular Army, as he might 
have done, to the full limit, nevertheless he has discharged a large 

ortion of the volunteer force and has never recruited the Regu- 
ar Army to its full strength? How does the gentleman account 
for that, if the President has that lust for power which the gentle- 
man from Ohio says he has? 

Mr. LENTZ. I want to answer the question by saying that an 
order was made, No. 40, directing the men to be enlisted under 
the statute that was passed last spring; that is, that the men who 
were enlisted in the Regular Army then should have the right of 
discharge when the war was over. That order was counter- 
manded by order No. 173 last October notifying recruits that if 
a now enlisted in the Regular Army it was not under order 

o. 40. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman allow me an interruption 
right there? 

Mr. LENTZ. Certainly. 

Mr. HULL. Would not the last order apply under the law of 
the maintenance of the Regular Army to the maximum of 26,000 
men? 

Mr. LENTZ. I say it would not, because we have got 55,000 in 
the Regular Army now and still 73,000 in the Volunteer Army. 

Mr. HULL. I know my colleague on the committee does not 
want to misrepresent. Is it not true that the number enlisted 
under the law providing that they shall be mustered out on the 
conclusion of peace has now reduced the Regular Army below 
23,000, if that order were carried out without further enlistment? 

Mr. LENTZ. Ido not know anything of the kind, and Ido not 
think any gentleman on the floor of the House has any figures 
from the Department to show that it would be below 23,000. There 
is not a man on the floor of the House that can say how many vol- 
unteers we have got in the Regular Army under Order No. 173, 
and there is not a man that could say how many there are now in 
the Regular Army that would not care to be discharged to-morrow 
if we declared peace. I say we have about 55,000 or 57,000 men 
in the Regular Army, and we have since the 26th of October had 
an order countermanding that order, known as No. 40, which pro- 
vided that the men could be discharged as soon as war was over. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. ill the gentleman permit me 
to interrupt him right here? 

Mr. LENTZ. Yes, for a question. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. The gentleman spoke about 
the sleepy Attorney-General. Now, the Attorney-General comes 
from my native city, and 1 am therefore interested in the state- 
ment. Does not the gentleman from Ohio know that the Attorney- 
General is now busy foreclosing large mortgages against the Pa- 
cific Railroad Company? 

Mr. LENTZ. I know this: He is busy doing anything else in 
the world rather than disturb a trust. 

Mr. HULL rose. 

Mr. LENTZ. Now, I do not propose to use up the time of other 
members. Iam going toanswerthisquestion, and I can not answer 
any more, for the reason that I am now, since my hour is up, using 
= one time, and it is not fair for me to take it from him. 

r. HULL. I want to ask the gentleman one more question. 
I have tried to a out of his remarks—— 

Mr. LENTZ. There will be ample time to-morrow. I am 
trespassing on my colleague's time. I do not care whether the 
Attorney-General is busy foreclosing mortgages. He has seen fit 
to allow the serpent to go on coiling itself around the industries 
of this country, which is much worse than to allow a miserable 
little mort, on the Pacific Railroad to go without foreclosure. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. Will not the gentleman from 
Ohio be a little more specific in reference to the serpent? 

Mr. LENTZ. I say that the gigantic trusts of the country are 
serpents, and I think it rather late in the day for the gentleman 
from New Jersey to ask what trust is a serpent. 

Mr. LANDIS. Will the gentleman from Ohio permit me a 
question? 

Mr. LENTZ. No; I decline to yield. I want to close my re- 
marks. I am not using my own time; I am trespassing on my 
colleague's time. Now, I want to say that there is not a man here 





that has to be told what a pernicious influence a trust is. I kno 

that the men who have been elected by the means of large ont 
mammoth contributions of the trusts are in favor of them rr 
their methods. — 

I say that the syndicates and trusts of this country are like t}, 
— of old, looting and plundering every craft that happens to 

weaker than themselves. I say we have an Attorney-General 
who comes from the home of the trusts. Six trusts were =. 
nounced on the 2ist of December last, and not an action agains 
any of them, despite the decision of the Supreme Court in the caso 
of the railway trust. I say that in addition to that there are other 
things which show that this Administration is asleep. You adyor- 
tise yourselves as the champions of the pensioner; yet you are do. 
laying pension cases until the Grand Army in its annual meet. 
ing last September said you were worse than Hoke Smith in you; 
administration of that Department. , 

Mr. DOCKERY. There has been but one pension meeting of 
this House during this entire session of Congress. 

Mr. LENTZ. The gentleman from Missouri says there has been 
but one pension meeting so far during this entire session. [ }aq 
not noticed the fact. But let us give them duecredit. They haya 
been ready enough to pay claims of the Cramps or John Roach's 
estate. hen rich claimants ask it, they can easily get a hearing. 

Oh, my friends, the time has come oben the mask might just 
as well be torn off and the whole truth told. An Administration 
like this must be at war with every member of the Cabinet. An 
Administration like this must have as many inconsistencies as 
there are members on the majority side of this House. If you are 
seeking for the position occupied by the Administration on any 
question, you can not put your finger anywhere and say, “ It is 
there.” Talk about the policy of the Administration on the Phil- 
ippine question to-day! Why, sir, we had a well-defined policy 
three weeks agoin Georgia. It was, ‘‘ Who will haul down the 
flag?” Now, to-day, we do not know whether they are going to 
haul it up ordown. ‘Now you see it, and now you don't.” It 
looks like a three-card monte game. 

Mr. SHATTUC. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. LENTZ. There is no one to whom I would so willingly 
— for a question as to my friend from Ohio [Mr. SuHarrvc}: 

ut I must apply to him the rule I have applied to all others. | 
am using my friend’s time, and I must not use it to answer ques- 
tions. 

I want to read for the benefit of those who may be fearful, as 
my friend on the other side appears to be, in regard to the last 
days of the Republic—I want to read a tribute to the flag which 
I think fits the case to-day. I am — glad to know that the 
Administration isa mouse. As soon as it comes out of the little 
hole in the baseboard and some Democrat says ‘‘Scat!” it runs 
back again. 

i said to Mr. Bryan two weeks ago, “If you do not look out, the 
Administration will go back into its hole on this Philippine busi- 
ness,” and here they are slipping in already. I believe the mice 
are getting back under the bessbonrd. I can not come to any 
other conclusion from what has been said within the last two 
days than that you are afraid to say whether or not you are going 
to take the Philippine Islands by force. You are afraid to say 
how much force you are going to perpetrate on Cuba—on men 
who have had patriotism and honor enough to fight to the death 
for liberty. I say the people of Cuba, or any other land, who can 
endure what they have endured for liberty, are as capable of es- 
tablishing a free government for themselves as we are for them: 
and I would rather have the government in the Philippines that 
those people would establish for themselves than a government 
that your Administration will establish for them after you have 
carried your Wall-street schemes and your Kentucky whisky 
down there to civilize them. [Laughter and applause. | E 

Now, I want to read, in closing, what Dr. Howard 8, Taylor. o! 
Chicago, has said under the title ‘‘ The creed of the flag,” whic, 
I think, you ought to hear, and I believe that you and all mem- 
bers present will join in receiving and applauding it: 


“Who will haul down the fiag?"’ quoth he, 
And no man an answer gave. 
Se. ask we, 


But who will haul upthe 
own the flag 0 t never wave? 
ver an 
SSE atte of aren, 
A subject race and a soil 
And a government based on force! 


‘Who will haul down the flag?” quoth he. 
Nay, think how it first went up 
When War astride of the land and sea 


But the of ovr coun for all! . 
Answer and we 3 
Was that not ite in Washington ‘s day? 
a 
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From Washington's oy to Jackson's time, 
From Yorktown to New Orleans, 

Did any man follow that flag sublime 
And doubt what the symbol means? 

Free self-ruled States, each one as a star 
Fixed fast in a field of blue, 

Fenced in by the blood-red stripes of war 
To preserve them for me and you! 

Answer us, now, do you dare to drag 

The old faith out of our fathers’ flag? 


“Who will haul down the ?” quoth he. 
Why, no hand of flesh and bone 

Can lower that , on land or sea, 
Till the faith of the flag is gone! 

Till a few shall rule and cunningly keep 
The bunting to garnish their greed; 

Till dollars are dear and humanity cheap 
By the force of a Tory creed! 

Then wil. it fall!—but answer us, clear, 

Do you fancy that hour is drawing near? 


Did our Liberty Bell ring in vain? 
Was our Declaration a lie? 
Must we turn to the Old World again, 
With the penitent prodigal’s cry? 
Must we arm us and march in the van 
Of Europe's barbaric parade, 
And boom out a gunpowder a to man 
To open a pathway for trade? 
Shall we strut through the world and bluster and brag 
With the dollar mark stamped on the brave old flag? 


Ney. haul up the flag—raise it high— 
Not yet is its spirit spent! 
Let it sing in the wind and the sky 
The truth that it always meant! 
Let it sing of the birthright of man, 
Of progress that never can lag, 3 
Let it sing that trade may go where it can 
But liberty follows the flag! 
Yea, haul up Old Glory—but, comrades, take heed 
That no man shall part the old flag from the creed! 


[Prolonged applause. ] 
The Nicaragua Canal. 
SPEECH 
HON. DONELSON CAFFERY, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Tuesday, December 20, 1898, Thursday, January 5, and Monday, 
January 9, 1899. 
The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 4792) to amend the act 


entitled ‘‘An act to incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua,” 
approved February 20, 1889, and to aid in the construction of the Nicaragua 


Mr. CAFFERY said: 

Mr. PrEsIDENT: The scheme of connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans by an interoceanic canal is a grand and a magnifi- 
cent one. It appeals as well to the imagination as to the judg- 
ment; and any scheme of the grandeur and inviting features of 
this will always enlist in its behalf those who are eager and 
anxious to take advantage of its alluring features in order to 
pave an easy road to the public Treasury. 

And, Mr. President, the ju ent of the ordinary man is easily 
diverted from the merits of the method proposed to execute the 
scheme by the very grandeur of the scheme itself. Soin the pres- 
ent bill it is seen that a corporation chartered by the Congress of 
the United States, composed, I have no doubt, of very estimable 
gentlemen, is endeavoring and has been endeavoring to procure 
the aid of the United States in the execution of their project of an 
interoceanic canal across the Isthmus. The project is an ancient 
one. Itis said it has been dreamed of for t hundred years. 
Philosophers and statesmen and engineers have had visions in 
their sleep concerning this canal. It is said that when a certain 
fairy visits a slumbering attorney he straightway dreams of fees. 
When that same fairy visits the ordinary erican promoter, he 
straightway dreams of an easy access to the Federal Treasury. 

I have no aspersions to make upon the motives of anybody in or 
out of advocating this scheme. I deprecate the turn the 
debate has taken in the way of covert assault upon the motives of 
those who wee the scheme as propounded to us by the Mari- 
time Canal apeny. I intend to discuss this matter with all the 
calmness and the impartiality that I possess, and it is a sub- 
ject which requires calmness and im ity. It isnot one that 
ought to invite or to claim any support. It is one that 
ought to stand upon its own merits, irrespective of any partisan or 
interested motive. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall argue that the present bill violates 
the Bulwer treaty in its essential and vital features. I 
shall argue that it violates the very concession under which the 
Maritime Canal Company p: toconstruct the canal. Ishall 


roposes 
contend, further, that the scheme itself is of doubtful constitution- 
ality, and I shall contend that it proposes a new and extraordinary 
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method of construction, unknown heretofore in the construction 
of any public works in the United States. 

Mr. President, the first section of the bill contains a provision 
which in any State of the United States would strike the charter 
with nullity. It is as follows: : 

That the capital stock of the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua shall 


consist of 1,000,000 shares of $100 each, and shall be nonassessable, and no more 
than this number of shares shall be issued except by the consent of Congress. 





Here is a scheme which in the very first section embodies a pro- 
vision whereby the company is to be built up upon wind. The 
shares of stock are nonassessable, and that provision would not 
stand a moment’s scrutiny in any court in any State in the United 
States. 

How are stock companies to derive their capital unless by sub- 
scriptions to the stock and a compulsory payment of the shares 
provided forin the charter? Here are $100,000,000 of stock issued, 
nonassessable, and but for the intervening arm of the United 
States, which is invoked in the subsequent sections of the bill, there 
would not be one single dollar in the hands of the Maritime Canal 
Company, and there would be no means of getting any capital, no 
means of enforcing any payment by the compulsory process of law. 

The second section of the bill I pass by as having no material 
bearing on the discussion of the measure. 

The third section of the bill embodies a proposition to the United 
States by the Maritime Canal Company to the effect that it will 
issue to the Secretary of the Treasury 700,000 shares of its capital 
stock, of the par value of $70,000,000, if the United States will guar- 
antee the payment of a new issue of its bonds for $100,000,000, 
— on July 1, 1926, with 3 per cent interest. 

he company agrees to call in and cause to be surrendered to 
its secretary all its outstanding capital stock except that issued to 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and all its bonds, scrip for bonds, and 
satisfy and discharge all its cash liabilities and its contracts, or 
make provision for the cancellation, surrender, and redemption of 
all such stock, bonds, etc., on condition that there shall be issued 
to persons to be designated by the company, whose stock is sur- 
rendered, 70,000 shares of the new capital stock, of par value of 
$100 each, fully paid and nonassessable, and bonds of the company, 
guaranteed by the United States, to the sum of $4,500,000, the 
bonds to be in full payment for the surrender, cancellation of the 
stock of the old company, its contracts, liabilities, etc., and reim- 
bursement of all expenses incurred in the construction of the canal 
or incidental thereto. 

The modified acceptance by the United States is substantially 
to give the company $5,000,000 of the guaranteed bonds of the com- 
pany in lieu of the bonds and stock asked for by them. 

_ We come now, sir, to the next section, and I will read that, for 
it is an important section. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury, when heis satisfied that all the 
stock of the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua heretofore subscribed for 
or issued, except that reserved to the Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
in their respective concessions, has been called in, returned, and canceled, 
or that satisfactory arrangements have been made for the return or cancel- 
lation of said stock, and that all bonds or scrips for bonds issued by said 
company, and obligations to deliver bonds, have been redeemed, surrendered, 
or canceled, or that satisfactory arrangements have been made for their re 
demption and cancellation, and that all contract liabilities of the said company 
have been discharged, and all contracts and agreements heretofore made by 
said company, including all contracts with the Nicaragua Canal Construction 
Company, have been satisfied or canceled, or that provision has been made 
for the satisfaction and cancellation of said liabilities and contracts, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall report the facts to the President of the United 
States, and with his approval shall, in behalf of the United States, subscribe 
for 700,000 shares of the capital stock of said company, and said company 
shall thereupon issue to the said Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States 700,000 shares of the capital stock of said company herein provided for, 
to be deposited with the Treasurer of the United States, which stock shall 
be issued in consideration of the guaranty by the United States of the bonds 
of said company hereinafter provided for, and shall be regarded as fully paid 
and nonassessable. In case of the failure, within three months from the pas 
sage of this act, to call in and cancel all of the stock or bonds or any scrip of 
said company now issued and outstanding, as is herein required, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall retain in the Treasury, in lieu of obtaining such cancel 
lation, an amount of the bonds to be issued under this act which shall be opel 
in amount to the said stock and the bonds and scrip of said company then 
outstanding, the cancellation of which can not be procured. Such bonds shall 
be held by the Secretary of the Treasury and exchanged by him for said old 
stock and bonds or scrip then outstanding, upon the surrender of the same 
for cancellation by the holders thereof. 


After all this is done, after this modified acceptance of the prop- 
osition of the company on the part of the United States, and after 
the delivery of the 700,000 shares of stock to the United States, 
then the Maritime Canal Company, in the next succeeding section, 
goes out of business. 

Sec. 5. That when the subscription for the stock, as provided in section 4 
of this act, is so made, the offices now held by the directors of the Maritime 
Canal Company of Nicaragua, except such as represent the States of Nica 
ragua and Costa Rica, shall become vacant, and said Maritime Canal Com 
pany of Nicaragua shall be recognized under this act. 

Then provision is made that the board of directors be composed 
of 11 members, 1 appointed by Nicaragua, 1 appointed by Costa 
Rica, removable by those States, and 9 appointed by the President 
of the United States, removable by the President of the United 
States for cause. Then, in case of a vacancy in the membership 
of the directors appointed by the President, the vacancy is to be 
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filled by appointment of the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

This, to all practical intents and purposes, makes these directors 
officers of the United States. The original appointees by the Pres- 
ident, the first 9 directors, are not required to be confirmed by the 
Senate, but any vacancy occurring in the ranks of the original 9 
is to be filled by the appointment of the President and to be con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

The next section simply provides for classifying these directors 
into three classes and making the directors, in respect of the ten- 
ure of their offices, similar to the Senators inthis body. The first 
set is to hold for two, the second for four, and the third for six 
years, and after the expiration of their respective terms their suc- 
cessors are to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, and they shall take the oath prescribed for all the execu- 
tive officers of the United States. 

Then the section following this, as a natural sequence, makes 
provision for the pay of these directors. They are given a com- 
pensation of $5,000 a year, except the president, who is to have 
$6,000 per year, and their actual traveling expenses are to be paid, 
Then follows, in my opinion, quite an important provision, that 
the directors shall fix the salaries and compensation of all their 
employees, agents, and managers, including engineers not detailed 
for duty by the Secretary of War. It will be perceived that this 
provision eanes it entirely optional with the directors of the 
company to appoint the number of their agents, and in this par- 
ticular their Tacnetion is unlimited. 

This board, thus constituted, is required to make an annual re- 
port on or before the 15th of November of each year; to make a 
detailed statement of the progress and condition of the work, and 
a copy of their report is to be laid before Congress by the Presi- 
dent in his annual message. 

Here I skip the intervening eighth section as of no practical 
bearing upon a discussion of the bill, it only providing that no 
dividends upon the stock shall ever be declared by the directors 
except for net earnings of the company. Then section 9 provides 
as follows: 


Sree. 9. That to secure the means to construct, complete, and equip said 
canal, and to meet expenditures made on account thereof, the said Maritime 
Canal Company of Nicaragua, when it is reorganized, is hereby authorized 
to issue, under its charter as the same is amended by this act, coupon or 
registered bonds, or both, of the said company, in denominations of not less 
than $50 nor more than $1,000, to an amount not exceeding $100,000,000, to be 
dated on the Ist day of July, 1898, to be payable on the Ist day of July, 1926, 
but redeemable at the pleasure of the United States at any time after the Ist 
day of July, 1908, at par, with interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually on the Ist days of January and July of each year, from 
the delivery of the bonds to said company by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from time to time as by this act required: Provided, That the President of 
the United States may at any time ag = the issue of any or all the bonds 
authorized by this act until Congress, being informed by him of the reasons 
for such suspension, shall otherwise direct. For the security of the payment 
of said bonds at maturity and of the interest thereon as the same matures, a 
lien is hereby declared in favor of the United States of America upon all the 
property, real, personal, and mixed, and upon all the rights, franchises, ease- 
ments, privileges, and interests of every description of and belonging to the 
Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, and appurtenant to said canal or 
connected therewith, whether in action or in possession; and if any default 
is made at any time in the full payment of the principal of the said bonds as 
the same falls due, the President of the United States is fully empowered to 
declare the forfeiture of said property to the United States, without the 
necessity of a judicial or other ascertainment of such forfeiture, and there- 
upon the full and complete title to all such property, rights, ra 
ments, or franchises shall vest absolutely in the United States, and the 
;rena onan canahe the same to be taken into possession for the benefit of 
the Government. 


That, Mr. President, is the most important provision in this bill. 
That provides the sinews of war. That provides that this com- 
pany, which is virtually and substantially the United States, may 
issue its bonds tothe amount of §100,000,000, and the United States 
have the privilege of indorsing and aaa those bonds. 
That is a precious privilege given to the United States, and that 
is the very large grant of authority the United States gives to 
itself in this matter, for when provision is made in one of these 
sections that I have read for the departure of the Maritime Canal 
Company from any connection with, at least, the essential feat- 
ures of this scheme, it only remaining as a company of construc- 
tion, the United States intervenes, the United States sets aside the 
Maritime Canal Company, and the United States becomes to all 
intents and purposes the real corporation. 

The name Maritime Canal Company is kept, but the United 
States is the real party in interest and in power; and this kind 
yermission that the Maritime Canal Company has extended to the 

Jnited States to indorse its bonds is an act of felo de se on the 
part of the Maritime Canal Company, for it is, to invent a phrase, 
a canal suicide on its part. 

I may have occasion hereafter to refer to some of these sections, 
but having read these important and material sections, I will now 
skip to the section which has been added to the original 
bill. Itis section 20. That section is as follows: 


Sec. 20. That it is hereby declared that the neutrality of the N. 
Canal is guaranteed by the United 8 as the same is provided for in 
concessions mad by X sud Coste 


act, thereby . its innocent by avandons en a he 
as to tolls and the privileges of navigation, as the same are conceded by 


said Republics, and with the reservations therein provided, reserving ¢,, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica and securing to them the rights for which 
they have stipulated in said concessions, respectively; and the good faith .: 
the United States is pledged to this declaration. The Nicaragua Canal be;;,.- 
a necessary connection between the eastern and western coast lines of ¢)},.. 
United States, the right to protect the same against all interruptions, and ,; 
all times, is reseryed and excepted out of this declaration of the neutralit, 
of said canal and its free use by other nations. , 

The first part of this section declares that this canal is to be new- 
tral as made so by the concessions from Nicaragua and Costa Rics. 
These concessions from Nicaragua and Costa Rica throughont 
their whole extent provide for the absolute neutrality of this cana). 
with no exceptions whatever. Neutrality is the very breath of t},,, 
concessions from Nicaragua and Costa Rica. As the section has 
been construed, the canal is neutral unless in the case of a nation 
at war with the United States. The distinguished Senator fro), 
Alabama stated that in case of war with a foreign nation, this ex- 
ception of neutrality meant that the war ships of that nation 
could not go through this canal. Then neutrality is only partial: 
it is a neutrality dependent upon the will of the United States: i+ 
is not an absolute and unqualified neutrality. In that particular, 
sir, I contend that this bill conflicts with both the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and the concessions. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Louisiana permit 1m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Dovs 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from Alabama’ 

Mr, CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Louisiana to the second clause of the sixth article, which 
provides: 

In general, all vessels may pass through the canal freely, without distinc. 
tion, exclusion, or preference of persons or nationality, provided they jay 
the dues and observe the regulations established by the grantee company {: 
the use of the said canal and its dependencies. The transit of foreign tro). 
and vessels of war will be subj to the tions relating to the same 
established by treaties between Nicaragua and other powers or by interna 
tionallaw. But entrance to the canal will be rigorously prohibited to vesse!s 
of war of such powers as may be at war with Nicaragua or with any other of 
the Central American Republics. 

Now, I have inserted in this bill a provision that that shall also 
apply to the United States for the protection of the neutrality of 
the canal, 

Mr.CAFFERY. Mr. President, I had forgotten that that excep- 
tion as to neutrality in these concessions was in regard to ships of 
nations at war with Nicaragua. There is no authority whatever 
in these concessions for the United States to make exceptions of 
the passage of ships through this canal in regard to vessels of a 
nation at war with the United States. Following these conces- 
sions, the only exception is in behalf of a and Central 
American Republics. How can my honorable friend from Ala- 
bama construe an exception exclusively in favor of Nicaragua ani 
Central America to be in behalf of the United States? at can 
not be done without an evident and violent departure from these 
concessions. 

So, I say, the whole scope and scheme of these concessions from 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica are to guarantee the neutrality of this 
canal to all ships, for, sir, these are twosmall republics; they have 
no war marine, they never will have, perhaps; they have no occa- 
sion for any, and the exception that is made in their behalf is out 
of abundance of security and caution to themselves, and not in 
any way to affect the neutrality of the canal as to the passage of 
war ships of nations able and competent to carry on maritime war. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, he is again in 
error about the second paragraph of this sixth article. It ex- 
pressly says: 

The transit of foreign troops and vessels of war will be subjected to tho 
prescriptions relating to the same established by treaties between Nicaragua 
and other powers or by international law. 

And the Dickinson-Ayon treaty with Nicaragua in 1867 provided 
for the neutrality of this canal, but provides that the United States 
and her troops and property and munitions of war and all of that 
shall pass through this canal without reference to the permission 
of any other country that may ve at war with the United States. 

So the exception extends expressly in the concession to the ar- 
rangement made by Nicaragua with the United States by treaty, 
and on ee y recog- 
nized all the obligations of Nicaragua to the United States. 

Mr. CAFFERY. What is the clause of the Dickinson-Ayon 
treaty to which the Senator refers? 

Mr. MORGAN. Article 12 and article 15. The whole text 
there really, articles 12, 13, 14, and 15, will be included in the proper 
a of the subject; but it is clear enough in article 12 and 
article 15. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I fail to see that the Paragraph 
to which the Senator has drawn my attention conflicts at all with 
any guaranty of neutrality. I am now referring to the conces- 
sion. I fail tosee where thearticles of the Dickinson-Ayon treaty 
militate at all against the neutrality of the canal. 

The transit of f troops and vessels of war will be subjected to the 
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Ry eae the treaties between Nicaragua 


Mr, President, this provides for the transit of ships and troops, 
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and this transit is to be regulated by whatever treaties exist be- 
tween Nicaragua and certain powers. In the treaty referred to, 
the Dickinson-Ayon treaty, the United States have, under its 
terms, the right to protect the free transit of its people over any 
canal or railroad that may be made in the territory of New Gra- 


nada. There may be like treaties with Nicaragua. I am refer- 
ring to the Ayon treaty. ; ; 

Mr. MORGAN. I referred to the treaty with Nicaragua. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Very well; the treaty with Nicaragua. 
js the Ayon-Dickinson treaty. 

Mr. MORGAN. But not New Granada. 

Mr. CAFFERY. You are correct. I should have said Nica- 
ragua instead of New Granada. I see nothing in article 12 or 13 
particular] SS to this matter, but article 15 I will read. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator read article 14? 

Mr.CAFFERY,. Yes, sir; I will read them both. 
14 first: 

The Republic of Nicaragua hereby grants to the United States, and to their 
citizens and property, the right of transit between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans through the territory of that Republic, on any route of communica- 
tion, natural or artificial, whether by land or by water, which may now or 
hereafter exist or be constructed under the authority of Nicaragua, to be 
used and enjoyed in the same mauner and upon equal terms by both Repub- 
lics and their respective citizens, the Republic of Nicaragua, however, re- 
serving its rights of sovereignty over the same. 


That 


I read article 


So far from that conflicting with neutrality, it is an augmenta- 
tion of neutrality. The concessions enlarge the right of transit. 
The neutrality of a canal is the free right to use it under all proper 
circumstances and at all times in peace or war. How, then, does 
the permission upon the part of this same Government, granted 
in 1867, for the free transit of American citizens over any line of 
communication that may be built over that territory between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific conflict with the guarantee of neutrality 
of the canal? 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator allow me to suggest that this 
privilege is not given to the entire world? It is given to the United 
States and her citizens on terms of perfect equality with the citi- 
zens of Nicaragua, 

Mr. CAFFERY,. Exactly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Isupposein time of war the citizens of Nica- 
ragua would have the right to pass across the country without 
molestation, and in time of war the people of the United States 
would have the right to pass over that country without moles- 
tation. So that when we make this exception in the act we 
merely confirm the fourteenth article of the treaty, which gives to 
the people of the United States that privilege in time of war. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, a right conceded to individual 
citizens is not a right conceded to a State. The United States 
would not have, under an authority granted in 1867 by Nicara- 
gua to its citizens for the free transit over any route, water or 
land, over its territory, any right as a nation to go there with their 
ships of war and go through any canal. 

Mr. MORGAN. But the Senator omits to notice the fact that 
article 14 provides “‘ that the Republic of Nicaragua hereby grants 
tothe United States and to their citizens and property” these 


rights, 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes,sir. I nowseeitis granted to the United 
States—the right of transit between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
through the territory of that Republic; and to that I say there is 
nothing in the concession that conflicts with the treaty of 1867 be- 
tween the United States and Nicaragua. 

Mr. President, I do not see how a right granted to the United 
States in 1867 for the free transit through a canal in owe and 
war over the territory of Nicaragua would conflict with the con- 
cession in 1889—which I believe is the date of the original conces- 
sion—granting to the whole world the same privilege. Admit, 
sir, that in 1867 the United States were granted as a nation the 
right to move its military forces over the territory of Nicaragua 
inaship canal. Does that conflict with a right granted in a con- 
cession . 1889 that all the world should enjoy the same right? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not the concession. 

Mr. CAFFERY. It does not make :ny difference. The con- 
cession, then, is not violative at all of tae treaty of 1867 with the 
United States. It only extends the visions of that treaty to 
the world in guaranteeing the neutrality of the canal. There is 
absolutely no conflict anywhere. There is no peculiar privilege 
granted to the United States in the treaty of 1867 which could 
not be likewise granted to any other nation or to all nations; and 
in the concession of 1889—I believe that is the date of the original 
concession to the Maritime Canal Association—this right is ex- 
tended, so far as the ship canal is concerned, to all the 


ps of the 
world. 


Now, then, I say, coming back to the original proposition, that 
it in this chatter the Oongises of the United Btates embodies a 0 
Vision an’ to the concessions in regard to the neutrdtity 
of the the provision is null, is void; it conflicts with the ces- 

und for the forfeiture of the concession. 
e Senator seems not to have noticed that 
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article 15, which is an agreement on the part of the United States 
predicated upon the previous concessions in articles 14, 13,12, ete., 
provides: 

ARTICLE XV. 

The United States hereby agree to extend their protection to all such 
routes of communication as aforesaid and to guarantee the neutrality and 
innocent use of the same. They also‘agree to employ their influence with 
other nations to induce them to guarantee such neutrality and protection. 


Mr. CAFFERY. Yes,sir. When this neutrality is cuaranteed 
by the concessions, when the free transit is granted in the treaty 
of 1867 to the troops and citizens of the United States, how are 
these grants impugned or in any wise impeached by an obligation 
on the part of the United States to maintain that right and to 
protect that neutrality? The United States only burdens herself 
in this article read by the Senator from Alabama to protect this 
guarantee of neutrality, to enforce this guarantee of neutrality: 
and now, when the United States ens:ages to enforce and protect 
the neutrality of any route over the isthmus, how can the Senator 
from Alabama say that the United States can monopolize the 
canal? 

Mr. MORGAN. I did not say that. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Howcan the Senator from Alabama say that 
in case of war with any nation upon earth, after this guarantee 
of neutrality, the United States can prevent the passage of a ship 
of that-nation through the canal? There is the predicament, sir. 

Here the United States, in 1867, agreed to the articles of the 
treaty read by the Senator from Alabama and guaranteed the 
neutrality of thecanal. There are privileges granted in this con- 
cession to citizens of the United States of a valuable character— 
the free right of transit at any time over the Isthmus; but these 
rights granted to citizens of the United States and the richts 
granted to the United States and this neutrality which the United 
States undertakes to enforce are in no respect and by no manner 
of means in conflict with the concessions from Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica declaring the absolute neutrality of this great waterway. 

In every provision of these concessions from Nicaragua—and 
while I am on the subject 1 will speak of them to some extent 
the most scrupulous care is taken to preserve the absolute neu- 
trality of the canal. The most scrupulous care is taken lest the 
control of the canal get into the hands of a foreign power, and as 
indicative of that intention, there is a provision prescribing abso- 
lutely for the forfeiture of the concession should the same be trans- 
ferred to aforeign power. It was with a view, mainly, to preserve 
the absolute neutrality of the canal that Nicaragua guarded her- 
self so clearly and so firmly in these concessions, 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Louisiana - ield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator from 
Louisiana upon the matter he is discussing, but I desire to inquire 
for my own information whether there has been any time fixed 
for a vote upon the motion of the Senator to postpone the consid- 
eration of the pending bill; whether he expects to vote this after- 
noon? 

Mr. CAFFERY. No,sir; Ido not expect to vote this afternoon, 
and I know there has been no time fixed. 

Mr. MASON. I hope the Senator will pardon me. 
the information. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
which I contend is violated by this bill, has produced more dis- 
cussion than any other treaty with a foreign government with 
which we have diplomatic relations. The bone of contention be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain was as to whether the 
treaty had a present or a prospective application. The obligation 
on the part of signatory powers, that neither would occupy, for- 
tify, colonize, or assume dominion over any part of Central Amer- 
ica, was subject to two opposite and irreconcilable constructions, 
Great Britain contended that under this treaty she could main- 
tain all her then possessions in Central America, and could do as 
she pleased with them, and that the prohibition of occupying or 
fortifying or colonizing or assuming dominion over that country 
applied to future acquisitions and had no bearing or effect upon 
the then possessions of the British Crown. 

The United States took precisely the opposite view, and held 
that Great Britain had to move out of South America; that the 
language, it is true, admitted of a double construction; but that 
considering that the United States had no territory in Central 
America, and that Great Britain had a great deal, it was abso- 
lutely unjust and unfair and not at all to be entertained that the 
United States would put herself at such disadvantage with Great 
Britain 


I wanted 


In all that controversy, which at times went to the verge of war, 
there not only was no attack upon the clause in the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty relating to the construction of an interoceanic canal 
and the neutrality of the same, but the United States refused, 
after invitation by Great Britain, to annul the treaty. It was 
always conceded that the part of the treaty which guaranteed the 
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neutrality of an interoceanic canal through the Isthmus of Darien 
was valid and good, expedient and wise. It was never contended 
that the objectionable features of the Clayton-Bul wer treaty related 
to the construction of an interoceanic canal; and it is a little sin- 
gular, Mr. President, that a controversy which engaged the best 
ability and the very best patriotism of the Senate should not have 
touched upon what has been since called an objectionable feature— 
the guaranty by the respective signatory powers of the neutrality 
of the special interoceanic canal, or any interoceanic canal that 


should be built. 


Mr. President, it has been alleged in the reports—in one report 
at least—by the committee having in charge a bill similar to the 
panes one, that that treaty was obsolete. Does a treaty ever 

xecome obsolete? <A treaty is the supreme law of the land. Do 


laws become obsolete? They may for a while remain unused, un- 
executed, but let the case arise to be covered by the law, and is 
it then obsolete? Does it follow that because no canal has been 
constructed from 1853 to date that this supreme law is obsolete? 

The treaty between Great Britain and the United States is the 
law of the land, and it is there now, and we can not violate it 
with impunity. Wecan not set aside at our caprice and willa 
solemn contract entered into with a foreign nation by the United 
States. We can not say that a contract is not binding when it is 
inconvenient to be bound by its terms. To say that is to cast the 
national honor to the winds and to repudiate the national faith. 
The United States has ever been scrupulous in maintaining the 
sanctity of its obligations, and it can not now be said that the 
United States can with impunity set aside the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty because it does not comport with its pleasure or with its 
Bia gtr interest to maintain it. 

propose to read what American statesmen have said in regard 
to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. I will avail myself of the re- 
searches and industry of a most able, eloquent, and patriotic 
gentleman, formerly a member of this body, Senator Vilas, of 
Wisconsin, who has gone very far back to discover the first utter- 
ances of official character upon the matter of the construction of 
an interoceanic canal. I will read from the Recorp, second ses- 
sion, Fifty-fourth Congress, page 1475, a resolution introduced in 
the Senate on the 3d of March, 1835, in executive session, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be poepesttutig requested 
to consider the expediency of opening negotiations with the governments of 
other nations, and particularly with the Governments of Central America 
and New Granada, for the purpose of effectually protecting, by suitable 
treaty stipulations with them, such individuals or companies as may under- 
take to open a communication between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by 
the construction of aship canal across the isthmus which connects Nort 
and South America, and of securing forever, by such stipulations, the free 
and equal right of navigating such canal to all such nations, on the payment 
of such reasonable tolls as may be established to compensate the capitalists 
who may engage in such undertaking and complete the work. 

In 1839 the subject came up again in Congress, and TI read the 
resolution reported in the House of Representatives by Mr. Mercer, 
from the Committee on Roads and Canals: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to consider 
the expediency of opening or continuing negotiations with the gover.ments 
of other nations, and particularly with those the territorial jurisdiction of 
which comprehends the Isthmus of Panama, and to which the United States 
have accredited ministers or agents, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
practicability of effecting a communicatiun between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans by the construction of a ship canal across the Isthmus, and of secur- 
ing forever, by suitable treaty stipulations, the free and equal _ of navi- 
gating such canal to all nations, on the payment of reasonable tolls. 

Now, sir, at that early day had the idea obtained of neutraliz- 
ing an interoceanic canal? That is the first official declaration 
upon this subject, and we see at the very inception of the scheme 
the United States was authorized to enter into treaty negotiations 
with all nations for the purpose of securing the construction of 
an interoceanic canal and to neutralize the same to all nations 
assisting in the work. That was the official beginning of the 
idea of neutrality. y ; 

_ Again, another resolution appears, introduced in 1839, which 
is found on the same page, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be uested to consider 
the expediency of opening or continuing negotiations with the governments 
of other nations, and particularly with those the territorial jurisdiction of 
which comprehends the Isthmus of Panama, and to which the United States 
have accredited ministers or agents, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
practicability of ae a communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans by the construction of a ship canal across the Isthmus, and of secur- 
ing forever, by suitable treaty stipulations, the free and o— — of navi- 
gating such canal to all nations, on the payment of reasonable tolls. 

So that at that period the United States had no design of a 
monopoly of an interoceanic canal. The central idea of these 
resolutions was the neutrality of the canal, and I do not know but 
that they were wise. There are a very great many considerations 
why a canal connecting these two at oceans ought to be free, 
The preponderating weight of opinion in the United States now 
apeecre to be on the side of a canal under the exclusive control of 

e United States, but I cite this authority to show that the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1853 guaranteeing by the United States 
and Great Britain the neutrality of the canal was no novel idea 
at all, 
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Now, Mr. President, I will read from Wharton's est, Voluy 

2, section 150, in a note of Mr. Blaine, Secretary a hen to Mi . 

Lowell, November 29,1881. I will ask the Secretary to read co ~ 

mencing at page 215, down to the middle of page 219, — 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection. ;} 

matter referred to will be read at the desk, hoes 
The Secretary read as follows: 


These views are more explicitly and formally repeated ina , 
by Secretary Cass to Lord Napier on the 29th of May. 1857. gee ee 
“ The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, concluded in the hope that it would put, 
end to the differences which had arisen between the United States and(i...2 
Britain concerning Central American affairs, had been rendered inoporat,.. 
in some of its most essential provisions by the different constructions wh ine 
had been eoerpoaaly given to it by the parties. And little is hazarded,. 
svying that had the interpretation since put upon the treaty by the Brit ‘ 
(iovernment, and yet tained, been anticipated, it would not have bat: 
negotiated under the instructions of any Executive of the United States - > 
ae by the branch of the Government intrusted with the power of ratifi 
cation.” ied 

The publicity of these statements, and the strong feeling whic a 
vailed fh all quarters that the Clayton-Bulwer convention wes en mats * : 
reconcile the opposite views of Great Britain and the United States toward 
Central America, led to a very decided conviction that the treaty should ha 
abrogated. ‘Lord Napier reflected this growing impression when, on the »4 
of June, 1857, he wrote to Lord Clarendon that ‘it is probable that if {ha 
pending discussion reeneGing Central America be not closed during the pres- 
ent summer an attempt will be made in the next session of Congress to «e+ 
aside the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. * * * ere can be no doubt of the 
views of the President and Cabinet on this matter.” . 

Before this tendency could, however, find its expression in any official 
act, a movement on the part of Her Majesty’s Government placed the whole 
matter in a new aspect. 

{Here follows asummary of Sir W. Ouseley’s action, substantially the samo 
as that given above by Mr. Cass. 

The situation, then, at the close of 1857 presented a triple deadlock. 

The United States had agreed not to move toward the abrogation of tho 
treaty until it could be seen what interpretation of its provisions would re. 
sult from Sir William Ouseley’s mission. Sir William had received positive 
instructions not to move until the United States should decide whether to abro 

gate the anf or not, and Lord Napier was forbidden tomove until the United 
States should make formal answer to the pro’ 1 for arbitration. The in- 
servations of Lord Clarendon to Lord Napier, January 22, 1858, contained these 
words: 

* We are decidedly of opinion that it would neither be consistent with our 
dignity or our interest to make any peepee to the United States Govern 

ment until we have received a formal answer to our former offer of arbitra- 
tion. In event of the offer being refused, it will be a great and hardly justi- 
fiable proof of the spirit of conciliation by which we are animated if we then 
show ourselves dis toabrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; but we must 
not be in too great haste.” 

In order, cuparensy to break this deadlock, Lord Napier wrote to Gen- 
eral Cass, February 17, 1858, that ‘something in the nature of an alternative 
was thus offered to the American Cabinet. Should the expedient of arbitra 
tion be adopted, a great portion of Sir William vous duty would be 
transferred to other agencies. Should arbitration be declined, it was hoped 
that the efforts of Her esty’s envoy would result in a settlement agree- 
able to the United States, inasmuch as in essential points it would carry tho 
treaty of 1850 into operation in a manner practically conformable to the 
American interpretation of that instrument.” 

On the 10th of March, 1858, the Earl of Malmesbury, who had succeeded 
Lord Clarendon in the foreign office, instructed Lor Napier that, until an 
answer was réturned to the proposal for arbitration, ‘*no further steps can 
be taken by Her Majesty’s Government with that of the United States in re- 

rd to that matter;" and, further, that ‘‘when this point is cleared up, 

er Majesty’s Government, supposing that the Government of the United 
States decline arbitration, will have to determine whether they should orig 
inate a proposal for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty or adopt 
any other ae. which the circumstances at the moment may seem to 
recommend.”’ 

It epuears, however, that the percent to abrogate the treaty which Lord 
Malmesbury reserved the right to o: te had y been communicated 
to the Government of the United States by Lord Napier, under instructions 
from Lord Clarendon. Inad tch dated March 22, Lord Napier wrote: 

*“ The Earl of Clarendon authorized me to inform General Cass that Her 
Majesty's Government would not decline the consideration of a proposal for 
the abrogation of the treaty by mutualconcert. * * * Ihave, accordingly, 
on twooccasions, informed General Cass that if the Government of the United 
States be still of the same mind, and continue to desire the abrogation of the 
treaty of 1850, it would be agreeable to Her Majesty's Government that they 
= ee a proposal to that effect in their reply to my note respecting 
arbitration.’ ; 

Lord Napier further reports in detail the conversations had with (General 
Cass as to the most proper method of ofecnee com abrogation, if agreed to 
In ——) this dispatch of Lord Napier, the lof Malmesbury instructed 

8, 1858, that his action was approved, and that he should confine 

to for an answer to his proposal for arbitration. His lord- 

ship added these t 


“Her Majesty's Government, if the initiative is still left to them by the un- 
willingness of the United States themselves to abrogation, desire to 
retain full liberty as to the manner and form in which any such propos! 
shall be laid on their behalf before the Cabinet at Washington. * * * Tho 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty has been a source of unceasing embarrassment 0 
this eountry, and Her Majesty's Government, if they should be so fortunate 
as to extricate themselves from the difficulties which have resulted from‘. 
ye Yatra themselves, directly or indirectly, in any similar difficulties 
or the future.” 
The answer of General Cass to Lord Napier’s several Is was, briefly, 
to the effect that pend the results pupesten from Sir William Ouse- 
toe mission tothe Cen American States the United States could not 
opt the alternative of arbitration “even if it had not been twice rejected 
before,” and, that “if the President does not hasten to consider now tle 4 
ternative of repealing the treaty of 1850, it is because he does not wish pre’ 
maturely to anticipate the failure of Sir William Ouseley’s mission, an‘ is 
to give a new proof to Her Majesty’s Government of his sinc:™ 
a to preserve the amicable relations which now happily subsist betwee" 
the two countries."—General Cass to Lord Napier A as 
In this posture of affairs the Earl of Malmesbury instructed Sir William 
om eos direct negotiations with the Central American states. 40 
on the 18th of August instructed Lord Napier to inform the Government ) 
the United States of the intentions and of Her Majesty's Governmen 


the premises. His lordship added: in 
7 Modification, arbitration, and abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer trea‘y 
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been flatly rejected [theitalics are my own]. Great Britainand Nicara- 
yun are nein to treat as independent Statse “ 


I have emphasized the moreso “flatly rejected” in view of a subsequent 


instruction of the Earl of ord Napier on the 8th of Decem- 
per, 1858, wherein he said: 

“I think a would have done better if you had not too pointedly brought 
pefore the United States Government the notion that the British Govern- 
ment might view with favor a proposal to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer 


ty. 

wo ie not difficult, in following this narrative, to discern that General Cass, 
though not desiring to express it, had an additional motive for declining at 
that cular time to propose the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
He did not desire by such proposed abrogation to indicate his willingness 
that Sir William Gore Ouseley should make treaties with the separate states 
of Central America unrestrained by the clauses of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
inhibiting the extension of British power in that region. General Cass, with 
his accustomed caution and wisdom, clearly perceived that for the United 
States to propose abrogation on the very eve of Sir William Ouseley’s mis- 
sion would lead to injurious inferences, and would imply conclusions which 
the United States was not — to admit. 

Objectionable as General Cass thought the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, he 
thought it was better than giving the implied consent of this Government 
that Great Britain should obtain such treaties as the force of her power 

ight secure in Central America. 

he subsequent note of Lord Penens, not strained by an uncharitable 
construction, throws additional light on the subject, and confirms the wis- 
dom of General Cass in declining to ape abrogation at that time. And, 
besides, Genera] Cass evidently desired to retain those very clauses of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty to which, in my dispatch of the 19th, I proposed on 
the part of this Government to adhere. 

I have dwelt with somewhat of detail on this particular historic episode, 
partly because it admirably illustrates the spirit with which both Govern- 
ments have regarded the Clayton-Bulwer treaty from the first, and partly 
because it had more direct bearing on the —— of the guaranty of any 
isthmian transit than any other discussion of the time. In perusing the volu- 
minous correspondence, unprinted as well as that printed and submitted at 
the time to Congress and to Parliament, I am more than ever struck by the 
elastic character of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and the admirable purpose it 
has served as an ultimate recourse on the part of either Government tocheck 
apprehended designs in Central America on the of the other, although 

| the while it was frankly admitted on both sides that the engagements of 
the treaty were misunderstandingly entered into, imperfectly comprehended, 
contradictorily interpreted, and mutually vexatious. * * * 

My main object in writing this instruction has been to strengthen your 
hands in any discussion which may now ensueas to the benefits of the Clayton- 
Bulwer aapety and the mutual interest of the two countries in conserving it 
as the basis of a settlement of all disputes between them touching Central 
American and isthmian questions. It will be seen that, from the time of its 
conclusion in 1850 until the end of 1858, its provisions were thrice made the 
basis of a proposal to arbitrate as to their meaning, that modification and 
abrogation have been alike contingently considered, and that its vexatious 
and imperfect character has been ee recognized on both sides. The 

resent proposal of this Government is to free it from those embarrassing 
eatures, and leave it, as its framers intended it should be, a full and 
settlement, for all time, of all ble issues between the United Sta 
Great Britain with regard to Central America. 

If in your conferences with Earl Granville it should seem necessary, you 
will e free use of the precedents I have cited, and should you, within the 
discretionary limits confided at the end of my No. 270, have given a copy 
thereof to his lordship, you are equally at liberty to let him have a copy of 
this also, with the same explanation, that it is for your use, and not written 
asa formal note for communication to Her Majesty’s Government. (Mr. 
Blaine, Secretary of State, to Mr. Lowell, November 29, 1881.) 


Mr. CAFFERY. This letter of Mr. Blaine sets forth, in a very 
comprehensive way, the reasons why General Cass declined to 
consider the proposition submitted upon the part of Great Brit- 
ain for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The reasons 
given by General Cass were most admirable, and at that period 
and during Mr. Cass’s retention of the portfolio of state there 
was not the slightest idea entertained by “~ public man that 
this treaty was obsolete. This was in 1881. It was a live docu- 
ment at that period. It embodied the stipulations between the 
two high contracting parties in relation to Central America and 
the Nicaraguan Canal, and those stipulations are just as good to- 
day, modified to some extent by the changed conditions of the 
United States, as they were then. On 209 I will read from a 
dispatch of Mr. Evarts to Mr. Logan. . Evarts was the pre- 
ceding Secretary of State. It is as follows: 

Aside from the well-understood doctrines of this Government as to any 
new acquisitions of American territory by European powers, it seems nn- 

uestionable that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty precludes the acquisition of 
ose islands by Great Britain. The intentions which are imputed, there- 
fore, to that power, looking in that direction, may well be discredited. Still 
they should awaken the attention and arouse the vigilance of this Govern- 
ment. Even should the tendency you report toward the alienation of the 
Bay Islands take another direction, it would, of course, be impossible for us 


to remain indifferent or to acquiesce in any other Eu n power acquiring 
any of them. (Mr. Evarts, Secretary of State, to ir. Logan, March 4, 1880.) 


Here is Mr. Evarts invoking the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in 1880 
against the acquisition of the Bay Islands by Great Britain. It 
was not an obsolete treaty then, clearly. It was a valid treaty at 
that penie®. It had the highest sanction that the United States 
could give it—the official sanction, in the official writing, of the 
Secretary of State. Again I quote from Mr. Fish to Mr. Schenck, 
April 26, 1872. I will read some of it and ask that it be incorpo- 
rated in the Recorp: 

aware that a main object of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, so called, 


You are 
of the 19th of A 1850, was to provide against obstruction by either part 
toa ship canal to the Pacific through Nicaragua. ¥ 


It was to provide, in other words, for the neutralization of the 


almesbury to 


rfect 
and 


A work of that kind was then deemed apediay necessary and desirable for 


us, as California had recently been acquired, the only practicable way to 
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which was across the Isthmus of Panama or around Cape Horn. For some 
time previously to the date of that instrument, and especially during the con- 
siderable period when the United States were without a diplomatic repre- 
sentative in Central America, it seemed to be the policy of the British Gov- 
ernment to avail itself of what was called its protectorate of the King of Mos- 

uitos to wrest from Nicaragua that part of its territory claimed on behalf of 
that Indian chief, including, of course, the mouths of the San Juan River, by 
the way of which it was supposed the proposed ship canal must pass. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty effectually checked this pretension. It also in 
terms forbade either party to oceans or fortify in any part of Central Amer- 
ica. The British Government, probably actuated by an apprehension that 
this stipulation might be construed against their claims at Belize. Honduras, 
instructed Sir H. L. Bulwer to make the declaration of 29th of June. 1850, 
when the ratifications were to be exchanged, to the effect that they did not 
understand the engagements of the convention to apply to Belize and its 
dependencies. In a note to Sir Henry of the 4th of July, 1850, Mr. Clayton 
acknowledged that it was not the purpose of the convention to apply to Belize 
and its dependencies. 7 

A similar acknowledgment is contained in a memorandum of the 5th of 
July, 1850, —— by Mr. Clayton, which says that he at the same time de 
clined to affirm or deny the British title in their settlement or its alleged 
dependencies. Among the latter what are called the Bay Islands were 
claimed to belong. The British Government, however, having converted 
them into a separate colony, this and the continuance of its protectorate, so 
called, over the Mosquito Indians, were regarded as virtually such breaches 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as to call for the remonstrances which Mr 
Buchanan, and subsequently Mr. Dallas, were instructed to address, and 
which they did address, to the Government. The answer of that Govern 
ment was in substance that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was merely designed 
to provide for the future and was not intended to affect any rights or claims 
which Great Britain may have had in Central America at the time of its 
conclusion. 

This pretension was effectually answered by Mr. Buchanan in his reply to 
Lord Clarendon's memorandum on the subject, which you will find on the file 
or record of your legation. Ultimately, on the l7th of October, 1856, what is 
called the Dallas-Clarendon treaty was signed at London. The object of this 
instrument was to compose the differences between the two governments, 
especially in regard to the Bay Islands and the Mosquito protectorate 
When the treaty reached here, it must have been obvious to the Executive 
that if it accomplished either of those purposes this was in an incomplete and 
unacceptable way. Still the treaty was laid before the Senate, which body, 
though it did not absolutely reject it, appended to it so many and such im- 
portant amendments that they were not accepted by the British Government, 
and the whUle business proved abortive. 

The British Government then sought negotiations with Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, and Honduras, separately, to attain the principal objects which it hoped 
to compass by means of the Dallas-Clarendon treaty if it had gone into effect 
as it was signed. 

The purposes of that Government were in the main accomplished. On the 
28th of January, 1860, a treaty between Great Britain and Nicaragua was 
signed at Man a. Though this instrument restored to that Republic the 
nominal sovereignty over that part of its territory which had previously 
been claimed as belonging to the kingdom of the Mosquitos, it assigned 
boundaries to the ——- Reservation probably beyond the limits which 
any member of that tribe had ever seen, even when in chase of wild animals. 
Worst of all, however, it confirmed the grants of land previously made in 
Mosquito territory. The similar stipulation on this subject in the Dallas- 
Clarendon treaty was perhaps the most objectionable of any, as it violated 
the cardinal rule of all European colonists in America, including Great 
Britain herself, that the aborigines had no title to the soil which they could 
confer upon individuals. 

This rule has repeatedly been confirmed by judicial decisions, and espe- 
cially by the Supreme Court of the United States. It is supposed to be super- 
fluous to add that it is understood the grantees of the Mosquito chief, respect- 
ing whose interests the British Government was so solicitous, were the sub- 
jects of the latter. 

It is su d that the expedition of Walker to Nicaragua made such an 
unfavorable impression on public opinion there, in respect to this country, 
as to prepare the way for the treaty with Great Britain. A rumor was cur 
rent in that quarter, and was by many believed to be true, that Walker was 
an agent of this Government, which, it was supposed, had covertly sent him 
thither to obtain control of the country. This, however, was so far from the 
truth that everything within its power was done by this Government toward 
preventing the departure of Walker. 

Besides the treaty with Nicaragua, just adverted to, there was a treaty 
between Great Britain and Honduras, signed on the 28th November, 1859, the 
main object of which was the restitution to the latter of the Bay Islands, 
which had for some time before been converted into a British colony 

This treaty also contained stipulations in regard to Mosquito Indians in 
Honduras territory similar to that in the treaty with Nicaragua. 

On the 30th of April. 1859, a treaty between Great Britain and Guatemala 
was also signed, by which the boundaries of the British settlement at Belize, 
so called, were extended to the Sarstoon River. This instrument contained 

rovisions for the appointment of commissioners to mark the boundaries and 

or the construction of a road from Guatemala to the fittest place on the At- 
lantic coast near Belize. By a supplementary convention between the par- 
ties of the 5th of August, 1863, Great Britain agreed, upon certain conditions, 
to contribute £50,000 toward the construction of the road referred to. 

From the note of the 4th of December last, addressed to this Department 
by Mr. Dardon, the minister of Guatemala here, a copy of which is inclosed, 





it appears that when the joint commission for running the boundary line 
reached the Sarstoon River the British commissioner, finding that his coun 
trymen were trespassing beyond that limit, refused to proceed, and the 


stipulation on the subject, if not virtually canceled, has, at least, been s 
pended. 

The supplementary convention not having been ratified by Guatemala in 
season, it is stated that the British Government has notified that of Uuate 


mala that it would regard the stipulation on the subject of the road con 
tained in the treaty of 1859 as at an end. 
Other important information on these subjects is contained in tho letter 


and its accompaniments of Mr. Henry Savage to this Department of the léth 
of October last, a copy of which is inclosed. He isa native of this country, 
and at one time was consul at Guatemala. ee: 

He has frequently, in the absence of a diplomatic agent of the United 
States in that quarter, furnished this Department with valuable information 
in regard to Central American affairs. ’ 

Mr. Dardon says that his Government also regards its treaty of 1859 with 
Great Britain at an end, and requests on its behalf the cooperation and sup 

rt of this Government toward preventing further encroachments by Brit 

subjects on the territory of Guatemala. It is believed that if such en- 

croachments are authorized or countenanced by that Government it will be 
tantamount to a breach of its engagement not to occupy any part of Central 
America. Before, however, officialiy mentioning the subject to Earl Gran- 
ville, it would be advisable to ascertain the correctness of the representation 
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of Mr. Dardon as to the cause of the discontinuance of the demarkation of 
the boundary. 


If the statement of that gentleman should prove to be correct, you will 
then formally remonstrate against any trespass by British subjects, with the 
connivance of their Government, upon the territory of Guatemala, as an in- 
fringement of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which will be very unacceptable 
in thiscountry. (Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, to Mr. Schenck, April 26, 1872. 
M&S. Instruction, Great Britain.) 

It will be seen from this paper that not only was this treaty held 
to be valid, but it was used by the United States to protect them 
and Central America against the encroachments of Great Britain 
in Central America. Can we use-a treaty for the purpose of pro- 
tection and then declare it obsolete when it may be thought to 
stand in the way of a monopoly of a canal? No, sir. 

These two extracts from Mr. Blaine and Mr. Fish show that af- 
ter the civil war—a long time after the ratification of the treaty 
of 1850—the United States of America solemnly recognized the 
validity, the existence, the binding force, the beneficial action of 
this treaty. 

I am thus particular, Mr. President, in putting these documents 
into the REcorD because I desire the American people to read the 
evidence, the written evidence, the authentic evidence of the 
validity of this treaty. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I should like to ask the Senator a question, 
if he will permit me. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Is it pretended by anybody that that treaty 
is not in effect? And granting that it is in effect, does thatin any 
wise, directly or indirectly, interfere with the building of the 
canal? In other words, has that got anything to do with it? 

Mr. CAFFERY. It has everything to do with it. 

Mr, SULLIVAN. Answer the two questions, please. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will take my time to answer them in any 
way I choose. 

Mr. SULLIVAN, Certainly; surely, 

Mr. CAFFERY, If the Senator had been here he would have 
heard me state that it violates both the concessions and the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and it is therefore necessary to set out 
what this treaty is. I say that it violates the treaty indirectly 
and directly, and that it penetrates the concession with a hole that 
you can drive a wagon and team through. 

I want to get this evidence in the REcoRD just to establish this 
point. It has been held, argued, and stated solemnly in the re- 
port that this treaty is obsolete. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi think that the validity of this treaty has nothing to do with 
the case at all? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. If the Senator will permit me, I do not think 
that the treaty is at all obsolete. I think it is in force absolutely, 
but 1 do not see how that interferes with the passage of this bill 
in any respect whatever. There is no provision in it violating the 
treaty, according to my understanding of this bill—none whatever. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I do not know that the Senator was in the 
Chamber when I read section 20 of the pending measure and called 
attention to the a put upon that section by the hon- 
orable Senator from Alabama, who is in charge of this measure, 
that that section 20 provided an exception out of neutrality of this 
canal in case of war between the United States and another power 
desiring to use the canal, and the object of my discussion is to 
show that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty neutralizes this canal for all 
purposes and for all time, and therefore the exception in the bill 
is pe ae may to the provisions of that treaty. I think that thatis 
absolutely necessary in order to clear the question from these 
entanglements. Not only have I argued that the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty proclaims the neutrality of the canal, but that the conces- 
sions proclaim the neutrality of the canal, and that, although the 
United States may construct the canal through the intervention of 
any agency it may choose to adopt, it must stand upon its title 
and upon its treaty. That is the position. 

I propose to introduce, as an appendix to my remarks, the first 
annual message of President Buchanan of 1857, page 194, section 
150, volume 2, of Wharton's Digest. Following that message, I 
wish to introduce a letter of Mr. Cass to Lord Napier of Novem- 
ber 8, 1858. Iwish also to introduce the fourth annual message of 
President Buchanan of 1860. 

I desire to call especial attention to this last message, for in that 
me it is set out that all matters of difference between the 
United States and Great Britain had been adjusted, that all fric- 
tions between the two Governments arising out of different con- 
structions of this treaty had been removed, and that the action of 
Great Britain in retiring from her pretensions of a protectorate 
over the Mosquito Indians and the encroachments upon the terri- 
tory of Nicaragua, and her delimitations of the boundaries of 
Honduras—that all matters of contention between her and the 
United States had been amicably adjusted and settled. I shall 
not read all the papers I have, but I will ask that they be put in 
the eS of my ee 

= RESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be so 
orde 


Mr, CAFFERY. I will introduce, also, the letter of Mr. Fre- 


linghuysen, Secretary of State, to Mr. Lowell in 1882, page 235. 
also a letter from Mr. Hall to Mr. Lowell, on page 229 of the same 
volume of Wharton's Digest. 

I introduce this to show that Mr. Frelinghuysen, who went fur- 
ther than any of our Secretaries of State, contended that the treaty 
was voidable, but not void; and he took the same grounds tha} 
were taken in the debates upon the Clayton-Bulwer treaty when 


and unduly extended the limits of her 








Great Britain had tr upon Central American territory 


ions, and therefor» 
was doing acts repugnant tothe treaty. But I will call the att. 


tion of the Senate to the fact that all these matters of difference. 


all these acts of Great Britain, had been condoned, or, rather, had 
been settled, according to Mr. Buchanan's message of 1860. I want 
to show that, even considering it as an open question between tl)> 
~—" States and Great Britain, that treaty is voidable and no: 
void, 

1 will introduce what President Hayes says, to be found in vyol- 
ume 3 of Wharton's Digest, page 4, where the utteranceis first used 
by any President of the United States or Secretary of State that 
we must have an American canal under American control. 

I will also offer the observations of the American envoys and 
plenipotentiaries representing the United States in the treaty he- 
tween the United States and France in 1783, where it was stated 
that treaties could be abrogated ex parte for cause set up by one 
side, but not internationally. The term used is “a municipal 
abrogation” as distinguished from international abrogation. 

I have shown the validity of that treaty by all these citations. 
Now I will take up the treaty itself and see what it means. [ 
will read the eighth article of the treaty, and ask that the whole 
of it be put into the appendix of my speech. 

ARTICLE VIII. 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not only 
desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a particular object, 
but also to establish a general principle, they here to extend their 
protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other p cable communications, 
whether by canal or railway, across the us which connects North and 
South America, and especially to the interoceanic communications, should 
the same prove to be practicable, whether by canal or railway, which are 
now sones to be established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In 
granting, however, their joint a to any such canals or railways as 
are by this article specified, it is always understood by the United States 
and Great Britain that the parties constructing or was Ge same shall 
impose no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid 
Governments shall approve of as just and equitable; and that the same 
canals or railways, being open to the citizens and subjects of the United 
States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be n on like terms to 
the citizens and subjects of every other state which willing to grant 
thereto such protection as the United States and Great Britain engage t» 


afford. 

So that not only was this convention for the purpose of putting 
a joint protection and engaging in a joint guarantee of neutrality 
as to the particular canal to be constructed across the Isthmus of 
Darien in Nicaraguan territory, but these powers promised to 
extend by treaty stipulation the same protection and the samo 
neutrality to every other canal that might be constructed in that 
country. So, in the language of the treaty itself, the treaty is 
both aimed to accomplish a particular object and to assert a gen- 
eral principle. 

I want to know, Mr. President, whether, in the face of this 
compact between the United States and Great Britain, the Con- 
gress of the United States can deliberately enact a law which 
indirectly or directly violates the provisions of this treaty? 

It is said that the Maritime Canal Company executes tho 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty; that it is a means of execution. Yes, Mr. 
President, it more than executes it, it gibbets the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. It treats the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as nonexistent. The 
United States of America in this bill deliberately violates this 
treaty in assuming to control this canal in case of war with Great 
Britain, What does the second article of this treaty say? 


Arrticie Il. 


Vessels of the United States or Great Britain traversing the said canal 
shall, in case of war between the con be exempted from 
blockade, detention, or capture by either of the : 

sion extend to sucha distance from 

may hereafter be found expedient to 


Thursday, January 5, 1899. 


Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, when last I had the floor | 
had, in the course of my on, reached the third article of 
ticle of the treaty. Ie provides spe cifically for the case of a ves 

cle of the . it or case of a vesse 
of war of Great Britain ¢ or of United States traversing the 
canal in time of war between the United States and Great Britain. 
The first article of the treaty neutralizes the canal generally. The 
third article —_— that neutralization to the case of belligerency 
between the United States and Great Britain. The first article 

signatory parties— 


provides that neither of the 


Will ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the same— 
That is, the canal— 


or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or , or colonize, or assum», or ex- 
ercise dominion 
raced acl Se re a ea 
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either affords or may afford, or any alliance which either has or may have to 





ith any State or people, for the pu of erecting or maintaining any 
oF fort cations, or of occupying, fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Gosta 
Rica, the Mosq Coast, or any part of Central America, or of 

exercising dominion over the same. 


Now, Mr. President, the gong bill is directly in the teeth of 
this provision of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The pending bill 
provides substantially for the exclusive control of the canal by 
the United States. e pending bill gives the majority of the 
poard of directors to the United States. It provides for a per- 
petual holding of that majority of the board. It gives the United 
States seven-tenths of the stock of the Maritime Canal Company. 
In one section of the bill, section 5, the absolute departure of the 
Maritime Canal Company for purposes of control of the canal is 
provided for. Ale 

Mr. President, what is this but an absolute control of the canal? 
Can anyone say that by the control of the Maritime Canal Com- 

any, Which in turn controls the canal, t..e party in control of the 
fraritime Canal Company does not controi the canal? This bill 
seeks to do by indirection, and the thinnest of indirection, what 
the treaty prohibits to be done directly. It goes without saying 
that whatever is prohibited directly is equally prohibited indi- 
rectly; and how can anybody escape the conclusion that with the 
United States in exclusive control of the company and the company 
in exclusive control of the canal it gives the United States the 
control of the canal? 

But besides that, Mr. President, section 20 of the bill, its con- 
duding section, directly provides for an infringement of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Section 20, I contend, is avery disingen- 
uous section. I contend that it is not doing fairly with a power 
with which we have treated openly and fairly and frankly. The 
policy or the impolicy of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as it relates 
to this canal has nothing to do with our obligations under the 
treaty so long as the treaty exists, and here is the disingenuousness 
in section 20: 


That it is hereby declared that the neutrality of the Nicaragua Canal is 
guaranteed by the United States. 


There is a guaranty of the neutrality of the canal as well to 
the United States as to the world. The opening sentence of sec- 
tion 20 guarantees the entire and complete neutrality of the canal: 
anne is provided for in the concessions made by Nicaragua and Costa 

ca. 


g or 


Iread, beginning with line 13 of the section: 


The Ni Canal being a necessary connection between the eastern 
and western coast lines of the United States, the right to protect the same 
against all interruptions, and at all times, is reserved and excepted out of 
this declaration of neutrality of said canal and its free use by other na- 
tions. 


Sir, this is playing Hamlet with Hamlet left out. This is pro- 
pounding a policy of neutrality and destroying it, not openly, but 
in the concluding line of section 20, which, although couched in 
language not entirely clear, contains a provision for excepting out 
of the general neutrality declared at the beginning of the section 
the interruption of the connection between the eastern and west- 
ern coast lines of the United States. If there wasany doubt about 
that exception it was cleared up by the speech of the honorable 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan]. On the 12th ultimo that 
Senator addressed the Senate on the question of the canal, and in 
response to a question put to him by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Me. SeOowEn), which was es follows: 

But you except out of the quality of neutrality the right to the United 
States, as I understand it, to ot the canal against interruption. I only 
ask for inf . Lwant to get the Senator's view about it— 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MoreGan] said: 

Mr. Morcayx. M clearly, that when there is war betw 
any by <n nw the Batted States being ome of them, that other eear shall 
hot use canal under a declaration of neutrality. That is clear, is it not? 

I think it is very clear, Mr. President. 

We have declared that it shall be neutral to all the nations of the earth, 
even as to their war ships, but that they shall not use the canal if they are at 
be with United a If these three Senators who raise this query 


of ———— m can improve it in the slightest 
be only too glad to accept their i ovement. That is what I 

have been 
can ever 


ws a. I donot think t any foreign government 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Louisiana permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. Y. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. With reference to the construction which the 
Senator from upon the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
uire whether, in the opinion of the 
Senator, in the event of war, United States w be able to 


Canal for the of sending war vessels 
on eee O purpose ng 
Mr. CAFFERY. Clearly. Under a complete neutralization of 


g 
g 


the the United States could use the canal in case of war. 
Mr, And could other nations? 
Mr. Great Britain could use it in case of war with 


the United States, and any other nation of the world at war with the 
United States could likewise use it. 


Sl 


Mr. WHITE. Then, if the Senator will allow me, if we put up 
our money and build the canal under this bill, under his construc- 
tion all the world, in the event of a general war, could use the 
canal as well as the United States? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Do I understand the Senator to ask me 
whether, under my construction of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as 
operating on this canal, [ so hold? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I do. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty provides 
for the absolute neutralization of the canal. : 

Mr. WHITE. Ofcourse l am not expressing any opinion upon it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Exactly. 

Mr. WHITE. Iam simply trying to get the views of the Sena- 
tor, who I know has studied the matter thoroughly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I am not speaking of the policy or the im- 
pay of neutralization, but I say that here is a treaty which 

vinds us in terms, emphatically in terms, to the absolute neutral- 
ization of the canal. I say further that these concessions bind us 
absolutely, unequivocally, to the absolute neutrality of the canal. 
I say that the bill infringes upon this neutrality. It is drawn in 
the teeth of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It is drawn against the 
neutrality claimed by Nicaragua in its concession, and it violates 
both the treaty and the concession. 

Mr. President, the question arises whether we can, in this ruth- 
less manner, in this arbitrary manner, set aside and abrogate by 
a bill in Congress a treaty with Great Britain. I have no doubt 
in my own mind, sir, that upon proper application through diplo- 
matic channels Great Britain would abrogate the treaty. I be- 
lieve, sir, that the United States ought to construct the canal. I 
believe that it ought to do so without the instrumentality of the 
Maritime Canal Company. I believe it ought to own the ground 
andall the rights and franchises appurtenant upon which the canal 
is to be constructed, if ever constructed. 

I believe that course would obviate a great many difficulties in 
the way of the construction of thiscanal. I believe it is the proper 
course, the honorable course, the just course, the practical course, 
and it is the only course, in my opinion, which will ever result in 
the accomplishment of this great object. 

Mr. CHILTON. Will the Senator from Louisiana permit a 
question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr.CHILTON. As I understand the Senator, in the first place 
he thinks we have to get the Clayton-Bulwer treaty abrogated by 
the voluntary action of Great Britain before we can build the Nic- 
aragua Canal, and, in the second place, we have to get a direct 
concession from Nicaragua and Costa Rica or any other govern- 
ment which may be interested in the territory through which the 
canal will run before we can buildit. I wish to ask the Senator 
whether it would not permanently postpone the construction of 
this great canal if those two conditions are to stand as barriers in 
the way? 

Mr. CAFFERY. By no means. There is no use, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to abrogate this treaty for the purpose of constructing a 
canal, but a canal constructed under that treaty must be neutral. 
If we want to construct a canal over which we shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, we must put the Clayton-Bulwer treaty out of 
the way; that is all. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty stands right in 
your pathway. I attempted to prove, and I think I succeeded, 
that that treaty has been recognized of late years and running 
back through a succession of years by the United States Govern- 
ment; that we are estopped to deny the binding force and validity 
of that treaty; and if I have shown that the exclusive control over 
the canal by the United States deneutralizes the canal, I have 
shown a case of a violation of this treaty. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Louisiana permit me? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. I believe that no one here doupts the absolute 
necessity of the construction of the canal. The human race will 
never permit that that little neck of land shall make it necessary 
to traverse the number of miles which are consumed in traveling 
around Cape Horn or in going through the Straits of Magellan. 
There are certain diplomatic issues involved which we ought to 
look at as they are, and which should be considered as they really 
exist. One. those is the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. If I remember 
aright, though I have not been here in the earlier days of the ses- 
sion, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Morcan] has conceded the 
existence of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

Personally, I am vigorously in favor of the construction of this 
canal, but I desire the work to be done in the effective way, and I 
know that the Senator from Louisiana shares with me in that state- 
ment. How that result may be accomplished we must ourselves 
determine, as far as this body is concerned. I believe that the 
South American Republics involved will be very glad to have a 
powerful neighbor in their immediate vicinity controlling this 
waterway, even though we may not exercise complete territorial 
ju on. I wish to ask the Senator from Louisiana whether 
his opinion it would be in any way violative of any obligation 
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owing by this Government to any other poe if we should pass 
an act covering this subject, even though ‘ve may depend for its 
effectiveness upon future negotiations. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I understand by that question that the Sen- 
ator implies the passage of an act constructing the canal under the 
supervision and under the exclusive control of the United States, 
If that be so, I hardly think it would be appropriate to infringe 
the treaty by this indirect method. I submit to my honorable 
friend from California that it is quite as easy, much more courte- 
ous, and much more in line with that amenity which should dis- 
tinguish and characterize the intercourse of nationalities that we 
say to them in advance of the construction of the canal that we 
think our joint interests would best be promoted by placing its 
construction and its control exclusively in the hands of one or the 
other, as the case might be; and I have stated that I think Great 
Britain would willingly accede to such a statement or suca a prop- 
osition made on behalf of the United States. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Louisiana will permit me, I 
will say that in no way do [ intend to insinuate or state that we 
ought to proceed to the construction of the canal irrespective of 
any obligation which we may owe to any foreign power. Indeed, 
I would rather preserve our rectitude and honor in that direction 
with reference to a weak power than a strong one, for the right- 
eousness of our position must be defended without any reference 
to the power of our antagonists. But at the same time we ought 
to be able to devise a scheme which, without impinging at all 
upon the territorial or national rights of any government, might, 
at the same time, commence a great work which not only the peo- 
ple of this Republic seem to believe is necessary, and I think with 
reason, but which the world concedes must sooner or later be ac- 
complished. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I quite agree with my honorable friend from 
California on the general proposition he has made; but I will 
candidly say to him that in the face of these concessions, in the 
face of this treaty to which I have aliuded, I see no other method 
of constructing the canal under the exclusive control of the United 
States than by abrogating the treaty and procuring a rescission or 
modification of the concession. I propose to show, Mr. President, 
that the concession from Nicaragua all through guards with most 
sedulous care the neutrality of the canal, and I contend that the 
bill violates the concessions as well as the treaty. Now let me 
refer to these concessions: 

ARTICLE VI. 

The Government of the Republic declares, during the term of this conces- 
sion, the ports of each extremity of the canal, and the canal itself from sea 
to sea, to be neutral, and that consequently the transit through the canal in 
case of war between two powers or between one or more and Nicaragua shall 
not be interrupted for such cause; and that merchant vessels and individuals 
of all nations of the world may freely enter the ports and pass through the 
canal without molestation or detention. 

There is at the end of Article VI the following provision: 

But entrance to the canal will be rigorously prohibited to vessels of war 
of such powers as may be at war with Nicaragua or with any other of the 
Central American republics. 

The transit of merchant vessels of any country at war with 
Nicaragua or the Central American states is permitted. There 
is a general declaration of neutrality for the canal with the insig- 
nificant reservation that vessels of war of a power at war with 
Nicaragua will be rigorously prohibited from entrance to the 
canal, 

Now, Mr. President, Nicaragua never had a war vessel that I 
know of. Costa Rica never had a war vessel. From these two 
States these concessions are derived, and this reservation is merely 
made out of abundance of caution. Neither can be a maritime 
power; neither would ever war with any of the great powers of 
the globe; and this reservation is equivalent in point of fact to 
no interruption whatever of the neutrality provided for in the 
concession. It is to secure these little States over whose territory 
the canal is to run. 

Now, again, Mr. President, let us see how, otherwise, Nicaragua 
provides for the private contro] and the observance of this princi- 
ple of neutrality: 

ARTICLE X. 


The company shall be organized in the manner and under the conditions 
en adopted for such companies. Its principal office shall be in New 

ork, or where it may be deemed most convenient, and it may have branch 
offices in the different countries v? Europe and America, where it may con- 
sider it expedient. 

Its name shall be the “ Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua,” and its 
board of directors shall be com of persons, one-half at least, of them 


= be chosen from the promoters who may yet preserve their quality as 
such. 


Mr. President, this bill provides that nine out of the eleven di- 
rectors shall be appointed by the President of the United States, 
and the tenure oF their office is similar to the tenure of office of 
Senators in the United States Senate. Notone single one of these 
promoters is on the board of directors. One-half of these pro- 
moters, private individuals, are to constitute a part of the board 
of directors, and with the two directors reserved for each of the 
States of Nicaragua and Costa Rica it evidently gives these pro- 


moters, appointed as directors, added to the two from Nicaragy, 
and Costa Rica, the majority of the board. _— 

That provision is inserted for the evident purpose of keeping tha 
canal under the control of a private corporation through the boar i 
of directors, and that is the only way you can control a private 
corporation of this character. It must be controlled through the 
board of directors. There is no other way known to corporation 
for control. When these concessions stipulate and provide that 
the board of directors shall be composed of one-half at least of tiyo 
original promoters of the enterprise it provides substantially for 
the neutrality of the canal. : 

[At this point, the hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the bill was 
laid before the Senate as the unfinished business. | 

Mr. CAFFERY. Now, Mr. President, we have heard a creat 
deal about the deft manner that has been resorted to in order to 
obviate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in the matter of the construc. 
tion of this canal. We have been told, ‘‘Why the United States 
is not constructing this canal; it is the Maritime Canal Company 
that is constructing the canal. We are not only not infringing 
any article of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but we are executing it, 
That is one way of executing it.” If the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
were an animate thing, it might say, ‘‘I am done for; I am exe- 
cuted entirely; Iam guillotined; I am gibbeted.” 

The provision contained in this treaty is that no exclusive con- 
trol on the part of the United States shall be taken of this canal. 
You say you execute this provision by providing that the United 
States shall take plenary, absolute control through its board of 
directors, and yet the treaty is being executed! Nicaragua says, 
“I provide for the neutrality of this canal, so that the vessels of all 
nations can go through in time of war unmolested, be they vessels 
of war or of peace,” and the United States undertakes in this 
twentieth section of the bill to except out of this neutrality any 
interruption of its trade between its Eastern and its Western 
States or Territories. 

I have heard no defense made of section 20 as operating to im- 
pair the neutrality of the canal. I have heard that the general 
scheme of the bill was in line with and in execution of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, but I have not heard that section 20 was in line 
with the concessions from Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

I suppose it will be asserted that section 20 does not interfere 
with, or violate, or infringe the concessions from Nicaragua, as it 
has been held that the exclusive control of the canal by the United 
States does not violate the contract of neutrality entered into be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 

A question was propounded during the course of this debate by 
the honorable Senator from Georgia [Mr. CLay], who is not now 
present in his seat, to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Morea | 
when he was discussing this bill, as to whether the provision in 
the concession from Nicaragua authorizing subscriptions to the 
capital stock of this company by foreign nations could not be rec- 
onciled with the concessions as not violative of the neutrality con- 
tracted for or provided for. Now, sir, while foreign nations under 
the terms of the concession were at perfect liberty to subscribe 
for this stock, they were inhibited from the usual privilege granted 
to the holder of the majority of stock by the provision providing 
that the board of directors should be constituted of private per- 


sons. 

The board of directors is absolutely under the control of a pri- 
vate company. By allowing foreign nations to subscribe to the 
majority of tie stock, to hold a majority, and, in pursuance of 
that holding, to vote themselves to a majority of the directors, it 
would in that case be made nugatory unless the directorship were 
placed beyond the control of the foreign governments holding a 
majority of the stock. 

ow, Mr. President, what other provision of these concessions 
from Nicaragua are violated by this bill? Letmeread Article V1!! 
of the concession: 
ARTICLE VIII. 


The present concession is transferable onl company of execution 
as shail be o i ms | 
m 


to such 
by the Nicaragua Canal Association, in no case to 
00 eeenites te heen ae wers. Nor Stal the col y cede to 
any foreign government any part of the lands granted to it by this contract; 
but it may make transfers to private parties under the same restriction. 

The Republic of Nicaragua can not transfer its rights or shares by selling 
them to any government. 

The most sedulous care is taken by Nicaragua to prevent the 
control and ownership of this canal by any foreign power. Here 
is a direct prohibition against the transfer of the concessions t? 
any foreign governments or to any foreign public power, and 
here is a stipulation that Nicaragua shall never transfer any of its 
rights—one of the main rights being to have a member of the 
board of directors—to any foreign company. 3 

It is manifest, Mr. President, that all through these concessi:1s 
Nicaragua is looking to the neutrality of the canal, providing for 
it inthe most careful manner, and there is not one of these pro- 
visions that has not been trampled under foot by the provisions 
of the Sear bill. There is no direct transfer of the concessions 
to the United States, but there isa surrender of the substantial 
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right to the control of the canal by the Maritime Canal Company 
to the United States. Itis the United States that has the power 
and control over this canal; it is not the Maritime Canal Company. 

Mr. MONEY. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me to 
ask him a question there? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. In your opinion, does that conflict with the 
rights of England in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, or does it con- 
fict with the concessions made by the States of Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica as to the control by the United States? 

Mr. CAFFERY. It conflicts with both, sir. 

Mr. MONEY. Suppose in that instance it is contended that it 
does not, and this disputed construction is left to arbitration and 
the decision should be adverse to the United States, then what 
would be the result? 

Mr. CAFFERY. If the question of the transference of the con- 
cessions to a foreign power, as working a forfeitare thereof, were 
submitted to arbitration, and the decision was adverse, the United 
States would be checkmated, the United States would be halted in 
its enterprise, because under the very terms of Article VIII the 
concessions are forfeited, the right to construct the canal is lost. 
Every single franchise and every single right granted and conceded 
by Ni a in the concession is irrevocably lost. A violation of 
Article VIII is made in terms to operate, ex propria vigore, a for- 
feiture of the concessions. 

If the bill transfers the concessions held by the Maritime Canal 
Company from Nicaragua, whether it is done by the substitution 
of the United States in its stead or whether it is done by any 
other indirect method, it gives the control of the canal away from 
the Maritime Canal Company to a foreign power, and therefore 
is violative of these articles of the concession. 

Icanimagine no more bungling method of obviating the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty and the concessions from Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica than the method adopted by this bill. It is in vain, Mr. 
President, for the United States to claim that the bill does not 
destroy the Maritime Canal Company as to any power or control 
whatever over the canal. It a from every line and sentence 
inthe bill. It does so indirectly; it does so directly; for section 5 
of the bill declares in terms the abdication of the Maritime Canal 
Company of Nicaragua. Section 5 provides for the entrance of 
the United States on the scene and the exit of the Maritime Canal 
Company. What does it say? 

Sec. 5. That when the subscription for the stock as provided in section 
tof this act is so made the offices now held by the directors of the Maritime 
Canal Company of Ni a, except such as represent the States of Nica- 


ragua and Costa Rica, shall become vacant, and said Maritime Canal Com- 
pany of Nicaragua shall be recognized under this act. 


Utterly destroyed. The Maritime Canal Company, which was 
incorporated under an act of Congress with the profession that it 
never wanted a dollar from the United States, which was almost 
apart of the act of incorporation, retires from active life, becomes 
a corpse, and it is reorganized by this bill. Howis it reorganized? 
What power is left to it as to any control or direction of the canal? 
None whatever. It only remains as the residuary legatee, as it 
were, of the hope that the bonds of this company, indorsed by the 
United States, may hoist their twenty-two and one-half millions 
of stock either to par or to some considerable value. It retains, 
besides, the control of the construction of the canal under the su- 
pervision of the United States engineers. 

Mr. MONEY. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me to 
ask him a question? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. I should like to ask the Senator from Louisiana 
this question: After the United States gets $70,000,000 of this stock 
and Rica and Nicaragua get seven and one-half millions, 
what becomes of the twenty-two and one-half million dollars left 
of the $100,000,000? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Iam glad the Senator has asked me that ques- 
tion, for it had puzzled me somewhat to know what would be the 
final disposition of that stock. The bill provides for stock to the 
amount of $100,000,000, nonassessable. United States takes 
$70,000,000 of that stock as a consideration for its indorsement of 
the bonds of the Maritime Canal Company to the extent of $100,- 
000,000. That accounts for $70,000,000. there is $6,000,000 
of this stock which goes to Nicaragua, and a million and a half of 
this stock which Boos to Costa Rica, leaving twenty-two and one- 
half millions of the stock as assets in the treasury of thocempeay. 

Now, it has been contended—and most vehemently contended— 

the es of this scheme, that it would only require 

,000,, build the canal, and that therefore this subvention 
costventiee tas aah, eel cues at alos assabl 

a nonassessable 

one- ollie dollars, now nothing in 

the world but the wind, would all of a sudden take on a valua- 
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tion at par. This stock would lie in the company’s chest until 
the canal was built out of United States money, and would then 


take vitality, not from anything done by the company, but from 


the vitalizing effect of the money of the taxpayer. That is all I 
can see. If there is any other explanation of it, I should be very 


glad to hear it. 

The Maritime Canal Company have said repeatedly, through 
their engineers, that the cost of the construction of this canal 
would not exceed $65,000,000. If, therefore, the United States 


donates to this company, in the shape of the subvention of its 


bonds, $100,000,000, this nonassessable stock must necessarily take 
on some considerable value. 
It may be, Mr. President, that the rosy anticipations of the pro- 


moters of this scheme may not be realized; it may be that the 


commercial profits of this Nicaraguan Canal will be very much 
less than are anticipated by the friends of the measure, and it 
may be that the stock, if the canal proves a commercial failure, 
will pay no dividends. All these contingencies may occur, but, 
according to the rosy anticipations of the promoters of the scheme, 
millions of dollars will pour into the coffers of this company from 
the receipts of the canal. Its stock would, therefore, boom high; 
it might possibly go to the premium of 117 or 125 now beld and 
enjoyed by bonds of the United States. 

Mr. President, before I leave the line of thought suggested by 
the question of the honorable Senator from Mississippi | Mr. 
men yret l would say that this canal company present to me a 
very refreshing spectacle. They came into the Congress of the 
United States with a bill asking for incorporation, and accom- 
panying that bill was a proviso that nosubvention in the shape of 
money, bonds, or in any other shape, should ever be granted 
from the United States to this company. They have disclaimed, 
with a vehemence of virtue rarely excelled, that they wanted any 
money, and that honorable Senators, the Senate of the United 
States, insisted upon their taking the indorsement of the bonds of 
the United States; that the enterprise was of such a colossal char- 
acter, required so much money, involved such national and mo- 
mentous consequences, that the United States could not stand by 
and see these gentlemen, flush with money and anxious to spend 
it, invest it in this scheme, but the United States would kindly 
and almost forcibly do so. 

Why, Mr. President, what terrible temptation was it for this 

company to resist this seductive offer upon the part of the United 
States? Everybody must sympathize with them in their struggles 
to put aside the tempting ducats offered by the United States. 
But they yielded, sir; they were not proof against the tempting 
offers of the United States Government; and now we have the 
canal to be constructed by the Maritime Canal Company—a cor- 
poration that wanted no money, that disclaimed wanting any 
money—by and through the money of the taxpayers of the United 
States. 
Before I leave this branch of the subject, Mr. President, I will 
state that a most serious constitutional question is involved in the 
validity of the indorsement of the bonds of a private company to 
construct a work upon foreign soil not under the jurisdiction of 
the United States, 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him 
just a moment in his discussion of the bill, for some time past it 
seems to me he has entirely ignored the present status of the bill 
with the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas | Mr. 
BERRY], and practically pemenes by the committee, which elim- 
inates entirely the question of bonds, which eliminates entirely the 

uestion of stock in the treasury of the company, and transfers 
the entire amount of stock, excepting that kept for Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, to the United States, and makes an appropria- 
tion of money directly. Consequently I do not see any relevancy 
whatever that the question of bonds has to the matter. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, Iam discussing the bill as it 
is now pending. The Senator from Arkansas | Mr. Berry} did 
introduce an amendment looking forward to the destruction or 
to the removal of the bonds from the bill and providing for the 
money to be drawn directly from the United States Treasury by 
warrants on the Treasury. . 

Mr. HARRIS. And that has been practically accepted by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Moraan], and the reprint of the bill 
shows the manner in which it will be amended in those particulars. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I understood from the remarks 
of the Senator from Alabama—I was not present during all the 
time this matter was debated by him—that he leaned favorably 
toward this amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, but I am 
not aware of any positive action upon his part or upon the part of 
the committee which he represents looking toward an acceptance 
of this amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment of the Senator from Arkansas not only destroys 
the bond feature of the present bill, but virtually destroys the 
stock feature of it, so far as the Maritime Canal Company is con- 
cerned. Iam perfectly willing to grant that; but so long as the 
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bill is as it is, and so long as there is no official or positive accept- 
ance of the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas, I 
think I am perfectly justified in discussing its provisions. 

Mr. MONEY. ill the Senator from Louisiana permit me to 
ask him a question? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MONEY. In the event that the bill amended in the direc- 
tion suggested by the Senator from Kansas | Mr. Harris] should 
be substituted for the committee’s original bill, when is this 
$5,000,000 to be paid to the Maritime Canal oy my Is any 
work to be done before that time, or is anything to be done before 
that time, or is it to be an immediate payment, whether the canal 
is built or not? 

Mr. CAFFERY. No, sir. There is no work to be done upon 
the canal by this company before the $5,000,000 to be paid them 
under section 3 are actually paid. That section provides that as 
soon as the proposition of the United States, which is embraced 
in a preceding section, is accepted by the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany, the company shall call in all its stock, subscriptions for 
stock, bonds, and outstanding liabilities of every kind, including 
contracts for the construction of the canal, and cancel them, or 
make satisfactory arrangements for such cancellation, calling in, 
and so on, and when this is done to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that $5,000,000 of the bonds of this company, 
or the warrants substituted for them, are to be handed over tothe 
company. 

r. MONEY. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. Iam speaking now of the new bill as reported 
by the committee in reference to the section which provides that 
Treasury warrants shall be issued to the amount of $5,000,000 to 
the Maritime Canal Company. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I have not that copy of the bill here. I have 
only the old print. 

Mr. MONEY. I hand the Senator a copy of the amended bill. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes. Instead of the bonds to be granted to 
this Maritime Canal Company in consideration of its canceling 
and taking up of its outstanding obligations, bonds, and stocks, 
warrants are provided for to be given to it under the terms of the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Berry], not ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000, The amount is to be ascertained by commis- 
sioners, who are to proceed upon termsof equity and justice. That 
is about the same provision as that which is in the original bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator understand that the $5,000,000 
are to be paid to the Maritime Canal Company absolutely and un- 
conditionally? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir; upon their doing the things provided 
for in this third section, calling in all these stocks, ete. They are 
not to receive, however, in excess of $5,000,000. 

Mr. ALLEN, It has been some time since I looked at this print 
of the bill. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The amount, however, is to be fixed by three 
commissioners, not to exceed $5,000,000. 

Mr. HARRIS. It may be much less than that. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, it may be much less, It is not toexceed 
$5,000,000. 

Mr. ALLEN. I had the impression that the commissioners 
were to ascertain so far as they could the exact value of the assets 
of the Maritime Canal Company, that they should return that 
amount, and that that sum should be paid. If it should be 
$2,000,000, that that would be what would be coming to the canal 
company; but that the company was not to have the $5,000,000 
absolutely and cmnenditionalty. 

Mr. HARRIS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, in connection 
with this subject — 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me, with 
the consent of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Section 8 says: 

Any two of said commissioners agreeing, they shall report to the Secre- 
tery of the Treasury the sum they shall have agreed upon as a just and equi- 
table compensation for the property, rights, pri franchises, and 
expenditures aforesaid. 

Mr. ALLEN. That was my understanding of the bill. I think 
the radical defect, however, is that there is no provision whatever 
in this bill for the ascertainment of the value of the assets, fran- 

, time Canal Company. Now, 
imply to say that commissioners shall be appointed who shall 
ascertain the value without giving those commissioners some 
judicial power, or some power to summon witnesses and to make 


a proper inquiry, is a futile provision, in my judgment. It woy), 
be dash an wall cubed tien belenin ah 9 we 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska that 
the reading of the bill as it will be amended by the amendment 5; 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Berry] is as follows: 

And in consideration therefor there shall be issued and delivered to sy,.), 
person or persons as may be ane the rg of said company. 
other than the Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, or by a majori;! 
thereof, warrants of the Treasury of the United States, which the Secreta), 
of the eee hereby auth to cause to be issued to an amount »,;. 
exceeding, at their par value, the sum of $5,000,000. : 

That, of course, provides that no amount exceeding that sy), 
can be paid, and that any amount under that sum can. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. CAFFERY. If the Senator will permit me, I will read th, 
whole of it, and then he can better see the bearing of it. The sec. 
tion proceeds: 

Which said amount, in such case, shall be fixed and determined by tho, 
commissioners, by principles of justice and equity, so as to provide a f,;. 
compensation of the —_ privil and franchises now owned by thie ea) 
company and the reimbursement o! expenses made heretofore by thoes; 
company in the construction of the canal, or in any way incident there; 

Said commissioners s be avpointed by the President of the United Star.. 
and shall not in any way be interested in the Maritime Canal Company o; 
Nicaragua or in any contract or concession relating tothe Nicaragua Cana), 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, the question is, if the Senator will permit 
me, after those commissioners have been appointed, what is the 
measure of their authority to make this inquiry? 

Mr. CAFFERY. There is no specific method of procedure by 
and on the part of the commissioners toascertain the value of the 
assets spoken of. 

Mr. ALLEN. How would the commissioners, if the Senator 
please, after they are aeeet, proceed to make this inquiry’ 

Mr. CAPFERY. ell, Mr. President, that is a question which 
the Senator from Nebraska can perhaps answer better than I. | 
see no other method than to call in experts or persons acquainted 
with the value of this property and get their advice and estimate 
of the value of the property. 

Mr. ALLEN. Suppose persons who are familiar with the value 
of the property, those, possibly, who have been associated with 
the work, refuse to go before the commissioners, refuse to testify, 
—— ee what information they have, how are you going to 
obtain it 

Mr. CAFFERY. There is no method that I know of. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not true when a statute grants authority to 
do athing, creating a semijudicial tribunal, or an executive board, 
= . should specifically point out how the thing is to be accom- 
plished? 
ak eens I think so, sir; and I think that is a hiatus in 

18 * 

Mr. ALLEN. Could it be assumed that because this commis- 
sion has a right to inquire into the value of this property, tlere- 
fore it has a right to resort to all the essential and necessary 1¢t!- 
ods to ascertain the truth without ific authority? 

Mr. CAFFERY. That does not follow without they have the 
authority to summon witnesses and administer oaths. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is exactly where I regard this provision in 
the bill as defective. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I think it is defective in that particular: | 
agree with the Senator from Nebraska on that point; but this is 
not the greatest defect of the bill. 

I will point out to the Senator from Nebraska the fact that al! 
the expenses of the Maritime Canal Company are to be reimbursed 
to them. I will read ets ome After providing that a sum 
not to exceed $5,000,000 be for the assets and fran- 
chises of this company, the bill f provides that included in 
this estimate to make up the sum of $5,000,000 shall be the ex- 
penses of this company—not what the thing on which they have 
expended the money is worth, but what amount of money they 
have spent on it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Regardless of what would bea reasonable ex- 


diture? 
Mr. CAFFERY. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Even if the expenditureis enormous and i.pro- 
portionate to the work? 

Mr. ce It is > is said, that this shall be settled 
upon princi equity 

Mr. ALLEN That is very indefinite, 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes; that is very indefinite. 

Provision reimbursement 


is made for the of the expenses of the 

company in the matter of the construction of the canal. 
Pe a I that a the ae points at the 
: may possi as a point. — 
Mc. CAPFERY. “'t it isa of decided weakness in 
this bill, or in the proposed to the bill, to have this 
company in the bill atall. aretheyleftthere? What isthe r 
business there? This canal is to be constructed according to the 
plan and profile of the engineers of that ; it is to be con- 


stracted by the engineers of the Maritime 


Company; but 
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they have no voice on the board, ; All that I can see that the Mari- 
time Canel Company has to do with the canal to be constructed is 
to be repaid for what they have paid out, in a sum not exceeding 
5,000,000, 
Phe construction of the canal, involving between $65,000,000 and 
¢123,000,000—which I am told is the lowest estimate of the Hains 
Commission—is avery considerablejob. It givesrise to opportuni- 
ties to handle alarge amount of money. Iwill call the attention of 
the Senate and the Senator from Nebraska to the fact that this 
canal is to be constructed on a method entirely unknown to the 
construction of public works in the United States. When appro- 
riations are made by Congress for the improvement of rivers and 
rbors, or any other public work in the United States, the work 
is let out by the Secretary of War under contracts, and such con- 
tracts are awarded to the lowest responsible bidders after full ad- 
yertisement by the Secretary of War. 

This bill provides that the money shall be paid by the quarter 
and in advance, and that the canal shall be constructed according 
to the particular ideas or plans of the engineer department of the 
Maritime Canal Company. It is true there isa provision in the 
pill for some kind of asupervision by the United States engineers; 
that isall. But they do not construct it; it is not made by their 
plan; they are not the active parties. Not only is this compan 
the constructor of the canal, but it has to get the money in ad- 
yance—three months in advance. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President-—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 


ly 
Mr. ALLEN. What check is there a upon the expenditure 
of the aa by the Maritime Canal Company? 

Mr. CAFFERY. None other that I know of except the super- 
vision of the United States engineers and the power given to the 
President of the United States to withhold the money. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator mean to say that the quarterly 
ree over absolutely into the handsof the canal company? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I mean to say that identical thing. 

Mr. ALLEN. And that they render no account to anybody? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Oh, yes; they must render an account, but the 
money goes into their hands before the work is done. 

Mr. ALLEN, Are they required to give bond or security for 
its _ r disbursement? 

r. CAFFERY. None on earth. 

I will read section 14 for the information of the Senator from 
Nebraska: 

That the board of directors, at the commencement of the work, and quar- 
terly thereafter, shall file with the Secretary of the Treasury a statement of 
the work to be done and the expenses to be incurred by the company durin 
three months next , and shall submit an estimate of the amount whic 
will be dueand payable t together with all other or extraordinary ex- 
paseoaapemars So 5eeeres by said board during said period; and on his 
examination approval of said statement he shall issue and deliver to said 
board of directors 

‘Warrants ” substituted in the amendment— 
sufficient at their par value to cover the amount approved by him. 


I will look at section 14 as proposed to be amended to see whether 
or not this particular section is materially altered in the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Berry]. I 
will read the section of the bill as proposed to be amended by the 
Senator from Arkansas: 

The board of directors, at the commencement of the work, and quarterly 
thereafter, shall file with the Secretary of the Treasury a statement of the 
work necessary to be done and the expenses necessary to be incurred by the 


company Ti three months next ensuing, and shall submit therewith 
an estimate of amount which will be due and payable thereon— 


It is identical down to this point— 


together with all other or extraordinary expenses necessary to be incurred 
by said board during said quarterly period, and on his examination and ap- 
proval of said statement the of the Treasury shall issue a warrant 
upon the of the United States to the said board of directors for the 
amount so approved by him. 


In that section the bond feature appears to be retained. 
Mr. BERRY. It wasnotsointended, It will be amended when 


we reach it, 

Mr. CAFFERY. All that I understand the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to desire in d to this section is that warrants shall be 
substituted for bonds. So it leaves the main features of the sec- 


tion as they are, providing that the warrants, which are to be is- 
sued under the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, shall be 
issued three months in advance of the work. Now, that is an 
extraordinary provision, to my mind, a very extraordinary pro- 
vision. 


Mr. BERRY. Willthe Senator permit me? That isa provision 
of the bill. Itisnot a part of my amendment at al The 
onl of the amendment I have offered is to take out the bond 
in every way and to take all stock away from the Mari- 
time Company and give it to the Government. That feature is 
not a part of my amendment. Itisa of the original bill. 
Mr, Y. It appears that provision in section 14 is 
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an exceedingly liberal one and manifests great confidence on the 
part of the United States in the board of directors. It is, how- 
ever, @ provision which has never been practically used by the 
United States in regard to any other of its works under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of War. 

Our rivers and harbors are improved and all our public works 
in the United States are carried on according to the plans and 
specifications of the Secretary of War, and the money is paid when 
the work is done, and the work must be done according to con- 
tract. Here the money is to be paid before the work is done, and 
the contract is not under the control or the supervision of the 
United States or its Engineer Department. A contract, if any is 
made—and there is a provision in the bill that they may let the 
work out at contract—will not stipulate that the contractors must 
do the work before the money is paid to them. 

Now, Mr. President, I will turn again for a moment to the con- 
cessions from Nicaragua. Article XLVIII provides: 

A term of ten years is also granted to the company for the construction, 
completion, and opening of the canal for maritime navigation. However, 
should events of main force arise, duly justified and sufficient to impede the 
regular progress of the works during the period of the said ten years, an ex- 


tension shall be granted equal in duration to the time that may have been 
lost by such delays. 


If, at the expiration of the ten years aforesaid, the works should not be 
completed so as to have the maritime communication between the two oceans 
opened, in consideration of the great capital the company may have invested 
in the enterprise, and of the good will and ability it may have shown, and 
the difficulties encountered, the Republic binds itself to concede a new ex- 
tension. 

Here is a time limit provided for, within which a canal must be 
completed and open to maritime navigation. I understand that, 
from some difficulty in regard to settling the divers claims of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, the company were prevented from 
going to work immediately after the concessions were granted, 
and in consequence of this delay the time of commencement dates 
from about the 8th of October, 1889. Under this article the time 
limit will be up on the 8th of October, 1899. Then it is manifest 
that the canal can not be completed by October, 1899, even if 
active work were commenced on it to-day. The estimate of all 
engineers, I believe, is that it will require at least six years to 
construct the canal. So, therefore, the time limit being up Octo- 
ber, 1899, the concessions lapse, unless the provision of this article 
which I have read will grant further time in which the company 
can do the work. 

One contingency provided for is that if events of main force 
arise duly justified and sufficient to impede the regular progress 
of the work, then an extension will be granted equal in Saoaiten 
to the time that the main force existed. Now, sir, whatis an act 
of main force? Isit an ordinary occurrence? It is a fortuitous 
event. The term isevidently copied from the Roman law, and the 

uivalent meaning in the English law is an act of God or of the 
king’s enemies. Should acts of God or of the king’s enemies inter- 
vene or take place sufficiently justified—of course that means suf- 
ficiently proved—then an extension will be granted equal in dura- 
tion to the time of the act of main force or the act of God or of the 
king’s enemies. There have been no earthquakes. There have 
been no disturbances of nature to stop operations on the canal. 
There has been no war tostopit. There have been no acts of main 
force whatever occurring to prevent work upon the canal and to 
authorize an extension of the time granted. 

So, therefore, Mr. President, this concession lapses on the 8th or 
9th of October, 1899. There can be no contention that any acts of 
main force have arisen sufficient to impede the operation of these 
works. There have been none alleged. We have heard it alleged 
that on account of the failure of the Baring Brothers and the finan- 
cial crisis of 1893 money was scarce. But it is not an act of God 
or of the king’s enemies for a company to be scarce of money. If 
so, the act of God would strike most of us very frequently. I 
doubt whether it would spare more than a dozen of our colleagues 
in this body. There have been no acts of main force to interrupt 
the progress of this work; and unless there have been acts of main 
force to interrupt the progress of the work, then, sir, the conces- 
sions lapse upon the 8th of October, 1899. 

But what is the other provision? If the company had gone on 
and undertaken this work and showed, according to the language 
of theconcessions, good will and ability, and expended great capital, 


then the Republic of Nicaragua agrees to extend the time. So it 
would. What amount of money has the canal company invested 
in these nine years? Not one single dime. I suppose they have 
the best kind of will to construct the canal, but they have not 


shown any ability to construct it. They have not invested a dol- 
lar for nine years, that 1 know of, or they have not invested a 
dollar more than the $2,000,000 which they had to pay to deposit 
in the treasury of Nicaragua six months after the date of the con- 
cession. But for nine years they have not paid a cent. They 
have not invested a dollar; but fora large and considerable period 

ing those nine years, notwithstanding their protestations of 
solvency, they have been asking the Senate of the United States 
for subvention, for bonds. 
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I contend, Mr. President, that, under the terms of the article 
which I have read, the concessions from Nicaragua—and Nicara- 
gua is the principal republic making these concessions—will lapse 
on the 8th of October, 1899. Now, if there is any contention upon 
that point, and the company contend that they have shown good 
will and have invested great capital, so as to bring them within 
the provisions of the article for an extension, that point must be 
submitted to arbitration. The board of arbitration is to be com- 
posed, under Article LV, as follows: 

Any misunderstanding that may arise between the State of Nicaragua 
and the company in regard to the interpretation of the present stipulations 
shall be submitted to a court of arbitrators composed of four members, two 
of which shall be appointed by the State and two by the company. 

These arbitrators shall be designated by each of the parties within the 
period of four months from the day on which one of the contracting parties 
shall have informed the other in writing of the want of agreement on the 
point atissue. Should one of the parties allow the aforesaid term to pass, it 
shall be considered as assenting to the opinion or claim of the other. 

What is to be submitted here? The question of the interpreta- 
tion of the agreement or of the concessions. Construe, if you 
choose, ‘‘ interpretation” to mean ‘construction ” itself; for in- 
terpretation has a narrower significationthan construction. The 
interpretation of a contract means the ascertaining of the mean- 
ing of the language of the contract, the words of the contract. 
The construction involves both the ascertainment of the meaning 
of the words and the meaning of the text. The lapse of time is a 
matter of absolute certainty. It is not susceptible of being sub- 
mitted to the arbitrators. Itis certain. Can the question as to 
whether or not fhe Maritime Canal Company has shown good in- 
tentions or ability or invested great capital be submitted to the 
arbitrators under the terms of this article? On this point there 
may be some difference of opinion. 

But concede, sir, for the purpose of the argument, that this mat- 
ter of good will and investment of money and of main force can 
be submitted to arbitration, Then what occurs? Two arbitra- 
tors— 
shall be appointed by the State and two by the company. 

+“ + + * a * * 


In case of a tie vote the arbitrators shall select, by mutual consent, a fifth 
person, who shall decide. If unable to agree to such nomination, they shall 
draw by lot the namesof the diplomatic representatives accredited to Nicara- 
gua, and the first one drawn out shall exercise the functions of the fifth arbi- 


trator. 

Here is the great Republic of the United States sitting down at 
a board of arbitration with its rights to be determined by lot, by 
one of the foreign representatives in case of a tie vote of the arbi- 
trators at the court of the little Republic of Nicaragua. Is such 
a provision consistent with the dignity of this great Republic? 
If there is a dispute between Nicaragua and the company—and 
the company is the United States all except for the purposes I 
have mentioned—then the United States occupies the peculiar 
position of being compelled to submit to the deciding vote of one 
of the representatives of a foreign power at the court of Nicaragua. 

Mr. President, I will read only one other article of the conces- 
sion, which provides for the share of any bonds, certificates, or 
other issues to raise the capital stock of the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany being delivered to Nicaragua. It is Article L: 

In consideration of the valuable privileges, franchises, and concessions 
greases to the company by this contract, the Republic shall receive in shares, 

,onds, certificates, or other securities which the company may issue to raise 
the corporate capital, 6 per cent of the total amount of the issue. 

And the 6 per cent, according to another paragraph of this ar- 
ticle, shall not be less than $4,000,000. Bonds of the company are 
to be issued under the provision of this bill or warrants on the 
Treasury for the construction of the canal, and not one single 


‘dollar of any of these issues to raise the corporate capital goes to 


Nicaragua. Nicaragua gets $6,000,000 of nonassessable stock. 
That is all right so far as Nicaragua is concerned, but that stock 
would be worth nothing if the other shares were nonassessable. 
They would all be alike in one bag of wind—all alike valueless. 

But Nicaragua has stipulated for 6 per cent of the shares or 
bonds or whatever is issued to raise the corporate capital of the 
company. Now, what is the corporate capital of the company? 
How is it issued? Where does it come from? .Who supplies it? 
The United States, either in the shape of bondsor warrants. That 
is all there is of corporate capital. There is no other substantial 
basis for corporate capital. The shares are absolutely nonassess- 
able, and therefore wind; and blow as hard as the statute of the 
United States may blow, it can not blow value in the stock of 
Nicaragua, unless the canal is a signal commercial success and 
will declare a dividend on $100,000,000 of stock. The only sub- 
stantial corporate capitalis the bonds provided for in the original 
bill, or the warrants provided for in the amendmentof the Senator 
from Arkansas, and Nicaragua stands out with $6,000,000 of non- 
assessable stock which may or may not be worth anything. 

If the canal is a failure, she gets nothing. If this scheme turns 
out to be unprofitable, she holds the bag. She gets nothing for 
her concessions. But she is careful to stipulate for 6 per cent 
of the valuable stock of the company—its ee? noe capital. This 
was made one of the grounds of objection to the various bills pend- 


ing before this body and the other House by the representatives , 
the then Greater Republic of Central America, ‘That Repune 
has gone the way of a good many South American re 
has evaporated into air. But be that as it may, this bill, in», 
opinion, is a violation of the concessions in this particular, ina. 
much as none of the real substantial capital goes to Nicararn, 

Now, Mr. President, I have occupied the time of the Senate quite 
as long as I think it necessary in the discussion of this bill. [I haya 
no motive other than to see that whatever scheme is devise to 
construct a canal to link the Atlantic and Pacific together it shq)} 
be one that if the United States take any part in it it ought to qo 
so honorably, fairly, and rightfully. It does occur to me, sir, t),; 
the Clayton-Bulwer a which has been recognized ever sines 
it was a treaty as being binding between the United States an4 
Great Britain, can not be set aside in the indirect manner proposed 
by the bill. 

It does occur to me that that dignified courtesy required in tho 
transactions of nations of the earth ought to be observed by tho 
United States in any proceeding tending to touch the sanctity of 
itssolemn obligations. It does occur to me that these little Repub. 
lics, weak and powerless as against the material and physical forces 
of the United States, ought to have their a scrupulously main- 
tained by the United States when they undertake to act under and 
by their authority in constructing the canal. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the escape from the entanglements 
and the difficulties that present themselves in the way of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the concessions of Nicaragua? It js 
for the United States to say to Great Britain we want this treaty 
abrogated; our vast possessions upon the Pacific, augmented daily 
in power and wealth, require to be linked to our possessions upon 
the Atlantic and on the Gulf, Even as a matter of domestic 
policy there ought to be a water communication between the two 
oceans for the purpose of facilitating the domestic commerce 
between the States of the Union. 

And, Mr. President, there is no better way nor surer way to 
bring about a reduction in the rates of freight on railroads than 
to have a competing waterway. The opponents of this bill are 
classed as supportersof the transcontinental railroads. My oppo- 
sition is to the method and instrumentality of construction. | 
would scorn myself could I have a suspicion I was influenced by 
any other than considerations of the public weal in my advocacy 
or opposition to any measure. 


Monday, January 9, 1899. 


Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, when I was last addressing the 
Senate on the pending bill the Berry amendment, so called, had 
not been accepted by the committee in any authoritative way. 
That amendment is now accepted, and the bill presents some new 
features. The amendment of the Senator from Arkansas very 
materially benefits the original bill. It eliminates the Maritime 
Canal Company so far as being a residuary legatee for any of the 
benefits that — accrue from construction of the canal by the 
United States. e twenty-two and one-half million of stock re- 
served by the company goes to the United States, thus destroying 
the chance of speculating in that direction. 

There is, Mr. President, a feature in this bill which goes far to 
show the validity of the contention of Nicaragua as represented 
by Sefior Rodriguez, who at that time was the minister of the 
Greater Republic of Central America, of which Nicaragua was a 
part, and who therefore represented Nicaragua. It is this: The 
provision of the bill gives the United States a lien, a mortgage on 
all the franchises of the canal for the security of its bonds or the 
security of the reimbursement of whatever sums it may pay out 
in the shape of warrants. This, therefore, gives the United States 
the power to render the stock of Nicaragua and Costa Rica utterly 
valueless. 

When the United States forecloses its lien, sells out all the fran- 
chises and property of the canal company, which it can do without 
judicial process at any period, then the rights of Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica in the canal disappear, because it is manifest that the 
canal franchises will never bring any more than the amount the 
United States will have paid out to construct the canal. This 
freezes out Nicaragua and Costa Rica. It could have been done 
under the original bill. It can be done under the amended !i!!; 
and therefore it places the United States practically as the 5.0 
controller of the canal, the sole owner of the canal franchises. 

As the Maritime Canal Company disappears in the matter of 
directorship and in the matter of stock, why not obliterate the 
Maritime Canal Company entirely? What is the use of holding 
the Maritime Canal Company any longer in its precarious ex1st- 
ence? Itis gone. It has nostock. It to no representation upon 


ublics—ijt 


the board of directors. The only power it has left is the power of 
constructing the canal, and that, in my opinion, is a pernicious 
power, a power that ought not to be delegated by the United States 
in the construction of a work of this importance to any private 
company. 

I see no cause for the further existence of the Maritime Canal 
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Company. The United States menaeete money to construct Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me a 
the canal. Why construct the canal through theinstrumentality | moment? 

of a private company? What is there in the Maritime Canal Mr. CAFFERY. Let me answer that question first, and then I 
Company to inspire the people of the United States with the con- | will yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

fdence that the canal company can construct the canal better than The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army? Is there -_. ana yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

thing in its past history to warrant the conclusion that it would Mr. CAFFERY. In a moment. Mr. President, that question 
pe a better instrumentality than that instrumentality which the | goes down into the very roots of what a compact is. Any nation 
United States already possesses and exercises and uses for the | that is strong enough can abrogate any treaty. That is all there 
construction of its own work? But particularly is it to be desired | is about it. A treaty is a compact; it is a contract between two 
that in a work of this magnitude, taking on international aspects, | nations. Noone party toa contract can set it aside at his will. 
the United States be the sole constructor of the canal. It fur- | A nation can set aside its treaty with another so far as its own 
nishes every dollar of the money; it has all the responsibility, and | nationality is concerned. The wanton abrogation of treaties is a 
[see no reason for the intervention of the Maritime Canal Com- | just cause of war, and it depends therefore upon the physical 
pany between the United States and the execution of this great | power of the nation abrogating the treaty as to whether or not 
project. It isnouse asa shield against the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. | that abrogation is good in point of fact. 

The argument, in my opinion, is utterly thin, devoid of merit, Mr. ALLEN. Of course if we abrogated the treaty 
which holds that because the canal is being constructed under the The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Lives the Senator from Louisi- 
shadowy, insubstantial auspices of the Maritime Canal Company, | ana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
therefore the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is not violated by the United Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

States constructing the canal. The UnitedStatesis the real party. Mr. ALLEN. If we would abrogate the treaty by legislative 
The United States puts up the money. The United States has all | enactment or in any other form without the consent of the other 
the power; it is the board of directors; and in my opinion the ar- | signatory power, we would be responsible for whatever damage 
gument that the United States is not constructing the canal, but | or injury might accrue to that nation. But we have the inherent 
the Maritime Canal Company is, will not stand scrutiny. power, I submit to the Senator, unquestioned and unquestionable, 

Mr. President, see what happens as a practical matter if the | to abrogate a treaty at our pleasure, with the simple penalty fol- 
canal is constructed under the present plan. All mattersof differ- | lowing of answering for any damages that may be occasioned by 
ence arising between this corporation and the government of | that abrogation. 
Nicaragua or Costa Rica, all controverted or litigated questions Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I deny the proposition in toto. 
arising out of the transit of goods or passengers, or any other | We have neither the moral right nor the physical power to do so 
questions that may arise affecting the Maritime Canal Company, | if the other nation is the strongest. 
are to be passed upon and adjudicated by the courts of Nicaragua. Mr. BACON. Mr. President 
Is it seemly to the dignity of this great nation to be summoned The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Loui- 
before a magistrate’s court to answer for some charge of any kind | siana yield to the Senator from Georgia? 
or character brought by anybody against this Maritime Canal Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Company when the United States is the Maritime Canal Company Mr. BACON. I do not desire to engage in a discussion of the 
in point of fact? treaty further than simply to suggest that I think I can not be 

Mr. President, the amendment which I offered to the bill, in my | mistaken in the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States 
opinion, will cover all points of defect in the present measure. | has decided that a treaty may be abrogated either by another 

irst, the amendment proposes diplomatic negotiations between | treaty or by an act of Congress. It is recognized as a legal right 
the United States and Great Britain to abrogate or modify the | of Congress to abrogate a treaty in such a manner and not an ar- 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty in so far as that treaty may operate to | bitrary right, as the Senator from Louisianasuggests. I can not 
prevent the exclusive jurisdiction and control by the United States | now furnish him the decision, but I am quite certain that it can be 
over the canal. found. 

Next, it provides that the United States Government shall enter Mr. CAFFERY. I think the Senator from Georgia is techni- 
into negotiations with the governments of Nicaragua and Costa | cally right; but the Senator from Georgia knows as well as I do 
Rica for the purchase of a suitable area of land, with all appurte- | that the judiciary of the United States is bound by the action of 
nant franchises, rights, and privileyes, for the construction of the | the political power in political matters. The Supreme Court of 
canal. the United States holds that so far as the United States is con- 

And, third, that the United States shall purchase and cancel | cerned it is bound by the action of its Legislature in abrogating a 
from all holders of the same outstanding and valid concessions | treaty. Butthere happensto be another party tothetreaty. The 
derived from Nicaragua or Costa Rica, or both of them, granting | Supreme Court of the United States does not say that the action 
concessions of canal franchises. of the United States Legislature in abrogating a treaty shall be 

Mr. President, that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is violated by | binding upon the other party to the treaty. It does not say that 
the provisions of the pending bill I do not believe a perfectly im- | it abrogates it entirely, but it says it abrogates it as far as the 





partial man will deny. United States is concerned. 
Mr. ALLEN. I desire to ask the Senator if we have not the Mr. BACON. Will the Senator pardon me? 
power to annul the treaty by legislative enactment. Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 
Mr. CAFFERY. We have. Mr. BACON. I think the Senator is not correctly stating the 


Mr. ALLEN. Would there be anything improper in doing so? | principle, Mr. President. Of course, if a treaty can be abrogated 
Mr.CAFFERY. Wecan annul a treaty as to ourselves by a leg- | by an act of Congress, it is as thoroughly abrogated as if it were 
islative enactment, but we can not annul a treaty internationally | a treaty abrogated between the original contracting parties. [ 
by our ex parte action. In other words, a binding treaty may be | think if the Senator will read the decisions, he will find that this 
set aside, so far as the State abrogating it is concerned, by one or | position is not based, as he says, upon the simple exercise of arbi- 
the other parties to it, either through legislative or other competent | trary might, or that it can be in any manner recognized as a casus 
state action, but the other party to the treaty may decline to be | belli. It is the right of a government to withdraw from a treaty, 
controlled by the action of the state abrogating the treaty. unless there might be some expressed stipulation as to time. To 
Mr. ALLEN. The power to make includes the power to destroy | say that the government which makes a treaty with another na- 
or to modify the treaty, does it not? tion without fixing any stipulation as to how long it shall con- 
Mr. C ERY. That principle involves the action of both | tinue is thereby bound for all time, and that it is a cause of war 
parties to destroy, as both parties made the treaty. if the government assumes to withdraw from it, I think is an un- 
Mr. ALLEN. The English Government may , the treaty | tenable proposition. 
if it desires to do so. There is no doubt about that, is there? | Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Louisiana permit me? 
Mr. CAFFERY. So far as England is concerned it can, but it; Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 
can not so far as the other signatory power is concerned, if it does Mr. ALLEN. I wish to come to the assistance of the Senator 
not agree to the action of England. from Louisiana to a certain extent, if he will permit me to do s 
Mr. ALLEN. Either one of the signatory powers may modify | In the very nature of things the Supreme Court of the United 
<a abrogate or destroy the treaty at its option, as I under- | States has no jurisdiction whatever to determine the status of the 








stand it. other signatory power to a treaty. That question can not come 
Mr. CAFFERY. I do not understand international law that | within its jurisdiction. While the Supreme (‘ourt holds it, I be- 
“a | lieve, to be good doctrine that we have power to annul a treaty by 
r. ALLEN. We have repeatedly done so, have we not? a legislative enactment or by a new treaty, or by any other form 
Mr. CAFFERY. We have done so in the case, I think, of the | of legal modification, in the very nature of things the jurisdiction 
Chinese exclusion act. of the Supreme Court of the United States must be confined to the 


Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. Would it be possible for us to make a | status of the United States to that treaty, and not to the status of 
treaty that we could not unmake or modify or change or abrogate | the other signatory power. pre : 
if circumstances seem to warrant it? Mr. BACON. Whenever the United States by its act breaks a 
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treaty, it certainly can not withdraw itself from its obligations 
and keep the other power bound by that obligation. Whenever 
the obligation is severed, it is necessarily severed as to each. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from Louisiana will permit me, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Georgia if he thinks the Su- 
preme Court of the United States can declare the status of Eng- 
land to this treaty? 

Mr. BACON. No; and I do not think that what I have said is 
legitimately liable to any such construction. But it follows asa 
necessary consequence that if it is within the legislative power of 
the United States by a legislative act to abrogate a treaty, when 
that legislative act does thus abrogate it, it releases not only this 
Government, but the government with which it formerly had the 
treaty obligation. 

Mr, ALLEN. I submit to the Senator in the very nature of 
things we have no legislative power and the Supreme Court has 
no judicial power to absolve us from the consequences of a breach 
of treaty, notwithstanding we have the power to annul it. The 
argument of the Senator from Georgia would seem to imply that 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States absolves 
all parties, regardless of whom the parties may be. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I congratulate my friend from Nebraska as 
coming around halfway, anyhow, to the correct doctrine. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pertus in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I ask the Senator from Louisiana, as well 
as the Senator from Georgia, whether there has been any decision 
of the Supreme Court to the effect that Congress could abrogats 
a treaty? I have never found one, and I have looked for it. But 
is it not the fact that under the peculiar language of our Consti- 
tution, which, I believe, is the only law of any country of that 
character, which provides that treaties shall be the supreme law 
of the land, the Supreme Court has simply held that any law 
passed by Congress subsequent to the ratification of a treaty which 
conflicts with that treaty, being a law of equal supremacy, repeals 
any provision of the treaty in conflict with it. 1t is on that doc- 
trine that the Supreme Courts acts. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator from West Virginia is entirely 
correct, and it all comes around to the question at last as to 
whether the action of the Legislature of the United States is a 
total abrogation of a treaty or is an abrogation quoad the United 
States; that is all. 

Mr. SPOONER. If Congress can annul itin part, it can annul 
it altogether. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The qualification of the Senator from Georgia 
fits the case if the Legislature have the right to annul the treaty 
under the circumstances. The interjection of my friend from 
Wisconsin does not apply to international compacts. It would 
seem upon the face of the statement that if the legislative power 
of one country or any competent power of that country can abro- 
gate a treaty, the treaty is abrogated to all purposes and to all 
parties. But that is nottrue. A treaty can only be abrogated 
for certain well-known causes. If it were not so, Mr. President, 
it would be utterly idle for nations to enter into treaties. Are 
they to be set aside at the caprice, at the will, of one party? 
Clearly not. But if there are eae causes for the abrogation of 
a treaty on the part of one of the signatory powers, then that 
treaty can be Qe as to both parties. 

Mr. ALLEN. . President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Louisiana a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does theSenator from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. CAFFERY. With great pleasure. 

Mr. ALLEN. Whois to determine the proper cause for the 
abrogation of a treaty? 

Mr. CAFFERY. The party that abrogates the treaty for just 
cause and a cause recognized by international law is the party to 
judge of the sufficiency of the cause. 

Mr. ALLEN. In the first instance, the party abrogating the 
treaty must judge of the proper cause for its abrogation; but sup- 
pose that party should misapprehend the cause? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Exactly. Now we come to solid ground. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then you come to this proposition, that whether 
it is done for proper cause or for improper cause, if that expres- 
sion is permissible, it does not relieve the party abrogating it 
from all the consequences that may flow legitimately from its ab- 
rogation, In other words, either party to a contract may violate 
the terms of the contract and refuse tocarry it out, yet it does not 
relieve him from the status of answering to the other party for all 
damages or consequences flowing from its violation. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator from Nebraska has come very 
near the doctrine, Mr. President. The party abrogating a treaty 
of his own will does so at his own peril. 

Mr. ALLEN, That is right. 


ognized to be good and valid for such a purpose. 


from doing other than they might otherwise do or com 
them to do what they otherwise would not. It is for certain w.)), 
recognized facts or purposes that abrogations of treaties are 
mitted to be made ex parte under internationallaw. For inst. 
suppose a treaty is made between the two signatory powers, »1)j 
it is found afterwards that one of the signatory powers is ci; 
impaired in its sovereignty, some of its sovereign rights impair) 
then that signatory pres can signify to the other that the fp,. 
ther performance of t i 
sovereign rights. In such a case it can beabrogated. That is ono 
of the causes. But to say that simply because one of the powers 
does not want to be bound, that it is not convenient for it to jo 
bound, that it is not its present interest for it to be bound, js 
ground whatever for the abrogation of a treaty. 
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Mr. CAFFERY. He must abrogate the treaty upon ground reo. 


alid You can not 
abrogate a treaty because it is inconvenient to be performed, Th ; 
very reason of the formation of a contract is to prevent pers.;, 
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Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisiang 


yield? 


Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 
Mr. BACON. Ido not wish to interrupt the Senator unduly, 


but in order that my position may be clearly understood I desire 
to suggest as my view of it that it is not a question of reasona)le- 
ness or unreasonableness; it is not a question of right or wrony: 
but it is a question of absolute right on the part of any govern- 
ment which has entered into treaty relations with another govern- 
ment at its will to end those treaty relations, unless there has been 
in the treaty a stipulation as to the length of time when those 
obligations shall continue as between them. 


I beg the Senator’s pardon. I will not trespass upon him fur- 


ther, and I do not do it now for the purpose of getting into a 
colloquy, but simply that my position may be correctly under- 
stood. The proposition, to my mind, is that if there has been no 
stipulation as to the length of time when the treaty shall con- 
tinue, one of two things must necessarily follow—either there is 


an arbitrary, irresponsible right—and when I say “‘ irresponsi})!>” 
I mean ‘‘not responsible to the other party ”*an arbitrary, irre- 
sponsible right in either government to end the treaty at its will, 
or else it can never be ended except by the consent of the two. I 
think the Senator will find upon an examination of the authori- 
ties that the right of a nation to arbitrarily end a treaty is one 
within its own discretion, without the consent of the other party. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Louisiana 
excuse me just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. DoestheSenatorfrom Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, CAFFERY. With pleasure. 

Mr. ALLEN. Idesire simply, Mr. President, with the consent 
of the Senator from Louisiana, to enter here my dissent to the 
doctrine just arinounced by the Senator from Georgia, which is a 
very dangerous and specious doctrine. The Senator says that 
under our Constitution we have the ‘aca 

Mr. BACON. No; not under our Constitution; I did not put 
it that way at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well. The Senator says we have a right, 
so he declares, to annul a treaty. I desire to enter my dissent 
from that doctrine. We have the power to do so, although, as a 
matter of fact, it may not be a right to do so. : 

Mr. CHILTON, 6 Senator from Louisiana seems to be very 
considerate, and I desire to ask him a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does theSenator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CAFFERY. With great pleasure. 

Mr. CHILTON. I desire to ask the Senator from Louisiana if 

he regards the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as in force? 
Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, for about a week I have been 
trying to state to the Senate at considerable length the reasons 
why I think the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is as good to-day as it was 
when it was made. 

Mr. CHILTON. ThenI desire to ask the Senator if he advo- 
cates the building of an isthmian canal under the joint protection 
of Great Britain and the United States? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Ido not, Mr. President. ; 

Mr. CHILTON. Then I desire to ask the Senator from Louls- 
iana if he believes the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is still in force, and 
does not believe in oe a canal under the joint protection 
of Great Britain ard the United States, if he believes in construct: 
ing the isthmian canal at all? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I believe in constructing the isthmian can! 
upon the very lines and according to the very — laid down 
at length in the amendment which I had the honor to offer to the 


pending bill. ( ; 
Now, Mr. President, let me go back to the doctrine we 
have heard upon the floor in regard to the ex parte right of one of 
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the signatory parties to a treaty to abrogate it at will. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] makes a distinction between a 
treaty with some time limit and a treaty with no time limit. 
That distinction is ee it marks no line of distinct 
principle; it marks no line of any principle why a treaty with a 
time limit should not be abrogated at the will of one of the parties 
to it and a treaty without a time limitshould be so abrogated. A 
treaty is almost precisely like a contract between two individuals. 
The only difference is in the matter of the sanction to the treaty. 

The moral force, the principle of good faith, is as strong in the 
one as in the other, and stronger, and it ought to be stronger in 
an international compact, inasmuch as there is no municipal 
tribunal before which you can go to enforce the contract. Much 
more, therefore, is it necessary that there should be good faith 
and should be honor in an international contract than in a munici- 
pal contract. If nationsdo not want to be bound by their treaties, 
they ought not to enter into them. If the doctrine set up on this 
floor is correct, the nations of the world have been going through 
an idle performance in forming treaties if they can be abrogated 
and set at naught by the will of one of the parties to a treaty. 

Circumstances may occur affecting international life, affecting 
international sovereignty; circumstances may occur putting it 
beyond the power of one of the signatory parties to comply with 
a treaty, as in the case of Hawaii. When the nationality of one 
of the signatory parties is absorbed into another state and be- 
comes mer; into another state, then the treaty obligations of 
the power thus absorbed fall to the ground as a matter of course. 
Considerations of that sort in themselves will render a treaty 
nugatory, but the nation that undertakes to violate a treaty with- 
out cause, unde , first, to measure its strength with that of 
the power with which it has contracted the treaty. Does any- 
body upon this floor suppose that if England or France had a bind- 
ing treaty with the United States stipulating for a nee obli- 
gations between them and the United States, and that England or 
France should wantonly violate one of those treaty obligations, 
spit in our face, as it were, we would not take up arms to avenge 
such an insult? 

Mr. BACON. That is not the question, if the Senator will par- 
don me. The question is not whether we violate—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doesthe Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator from Louisiana yields with pleas- 


ure. 

Mr. BACON. It is not a case where we violate any stipulation 
in an existing treaty, but the question is where one of the Gov- 
ernments elects to entirely absolve itself from the treaty. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Exactly. 

Mr. BACON. It is avery different thing. 

Mr, CAFFERY. Takeanillustration. The United States have 
an extradition treaty with France, for instance, and under that a 
criminal fleeing from the United States to France must be extra- 
dited upon the requisition of the United States. A gross criminal, 
an atrocious wretch, — from the United States and goes to 
France. Without a to the United States the French Repub- 
lic abrogates the treaty, exercises that high sovereign right which 
the Senator from Georgia claims that one of the signatory powers 
to a treaty has a right to exercise—— 

Mr. BACON. . President—— 

Mr. CAFFERY. Pardon meamoment. Abrogation is worse 
than violation by one of the signatories. You violate the whole 
treaty, you set it aside, deliberately and formally. You say to the 
other power, “‘ We have made a contract; we have bound our- 
selves by mutual good faith, and now, despite this solemn obliga- 
tion, we will undertake on our part to set aside this contract and 
hold this compact for naught.” 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, I think his illus- 
tration is not apt, in this: If, while the treaty is in existence, a 
criminal should escape from this country into France, and after 
having reached the shores of France, while the treaty was in 
force, the French Government should say, ‘‘ We will not be bound 
by the treaty,” it would be a very serious breach of an existing 
treaty obligation; but if, there were such a treaty between this 
country and France, and at a time when there was no particular 
case of that kind the French Government should elect to say, ‘‘ We 
will end this treaty,” there would certainly be no affront to this 
Government, and no eens for complaint. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President—. 

Mr. MONEY. Will the Senator from Louisiana permit me to 
ask a question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. ing to the remark made by the Senator 
from ———— [Mr. Bacon], I wish toask, Does the Senator believe 
that there is any substantial difference between a nation absolv- 
— from a treaty and a nation violating a treaty? 

.CAFFERY. None whatever; only an chrogation is greater, 
because it is a violation of all the stipulations of the treaty, while 
& specific violation some one of the articles of the treaty. 
An abrogation is much worse. 
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Mr. BACON. As the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Money} 
directed an inquiry 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. As the Senator from Mississippi directed an in- 
quiry as to what I have said, it is possibly proper, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from Louisiana, that I should reply to it, 
and not the Senator from Louisiana. ; 

I think that there is a very vast difference between a failure to 
observe the obligation of an existing treaty and an election on the 
part of either government to say that it will no longer maintain 
treaty relations, and that, therefore, there is not a violation of a 
treaty in its abrogation, but there is an ending of it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President 

Mr. MONEY. Will the Senator from Louisiana permit mea 
moment? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. If the remark of the Senator from Georgia ap- 
plies to the treaty under consideration—the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty—we are not in a particularly good attitude to either absolve 
ourselves from it or give notice of abrogation or to violate it, for 
the reason that Great Britain, upon a difference of construction, 
has twice offered to arbitrate and once offered to abrogate, and we 
declined the proposition to do either. 

Mr. CHILTON. Will the Senator from Louisiana permit me? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Monry] 
is entirely mistaken in regard to the modern status of that matter. 
That was away back yonder, when the original differences existed 
in regard to Ruatan Bay and Islands, etc. Great Britain has dis- 
tinctly declined to consider the question of abrogating the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty within the last twenty years, and especially 
when Secretary Blaine made that proposal through Minister 
Lowell—distinctly declined to consider the question and would not 
take up the question of abrogating it at all. 

While I am on my feet, if the Senator from Louisiana will per- 
mit me, he states that he isin favor of building the Nicaragua 
Canal, but he is not in favor of building it under the jurisdiction 
of Great Britain and the United States. Therefore, he is not in 
favor of building it under the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
but he is in favor of building it under the terms of the amendment 
which he has offered to the pending bill. That amendment pro- 
vides for the proposal by the United States to the Government of 
Great Britain of an abrogation of that treaty. If that proposi- 
tion is rejected by the Government of Great Britain, I wish to 
know what the Senator from Louisiana would do in regard to the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Iwill answer that question when I commence 
to discuss the provisions of the amendment which I have offered; 
but first as to this treaty. There appears to be some looseness of 
expression in regard to the power of one of the signatory parties 
to abrogate its contracts. The Senator from Wisconsin {Mr. 
SPOONER] has kindly furnished me United States Reports 124, con- 
taining the case of Whitney vs. Robertson, page 194, from which 
I read as follows: 








A treaty is primarily a contract between two or more independent nations, 
and is so regarded by writers on public law. For the infraction of its pro- 
visions a remedy must be sought by the injured party through reclamations 
upon the other. When the stipulations are not self-executing they can only 
be enforced pursuant to legislation to carry them into effect, and such legis- 
lation is as much subject to modification and repeal by Congress as legisla- 
tion upon any other subject. If the treaty contains stipulations which are 
self-executing—that is, require no legislation to make them operative—to that 
extent they have the force and effect of a legislative enactment 


Congress 
may modify such ‘irre so far as they bind the United States, or super- 
sede them altogether. 

By the Constitution a treaty is placed on the same footing and made of 
like obligation with an act of legislation. Both are declared by that instru 
ment to be the supreme law of the land, and no superior efficacy is given to 


either over the other. When the two relate to the same subject, the courts 
will always endeavor to construe them so as to give effect to both, if that can 
be done without violating the language of either; but if the two are inc 








i nh 
sistent, the one last in date will control the other, provided always t 
lation of the treaty on the subject is self-executing. If the country h 
which the treaty is made is dissatisfied with the action of the legislative 
partment, it may present its complaint to the executive head of the gove: 
ment, and take such other measures as it may deem essential for the p1 


tion of its interests. 


There is the whole law. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr.CAFFERY. Certainly; I yieldto theSenator from Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, there are, of course, certain trea- 
ties which, having once been entered into by a government, that 
—— can not withdraw from its obligations withont a vio- 

tion of right and without giving a right of redress to the other 


government. Forinstance, if this Government should by a treaty 


undertake to pay another government a certain sum of money in 
satisfaction of a certain claim, and after having entered into such 
@ treaty as that should arbitrarily assume to withdraw from it. of 
course it might be a casus belli. That is one illustration. I do 


not know what is the particular treaty the decision which the 
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Senator has read has reference to, but, of course, every decision 
must be read with reference to the particular thing the court has 
in view. 

But there is another class of treaties—and those are the ones 


which I have in mind when I speak of the right of the Government 


to withdraw from them—that can not be controlled by such a rule 
as that. For instance, a reciprocity treaty, by which this Gov- 
ernment undertakes that in consideration that another govern- 
ment will permit our products to enter free into its country, we 
will let the products of that country come free into ours. If a 
treaty of that kind is made between this Government and another 
—— and no time is set which shall terminate it, I say un- 

88 there is a time limit it is within the arbitrary power of this 
Government to elect when that agreement shall end. Of course, 
so long as the treaty exists this Government is bound by its pro- 
visions and must carry out its contract with the other govern- 
ment; but whenever this Government says it is of the opinion 
that it is not to the interests of its people that such a treaty shall 
continue, it is within the power and right of this Government so 
to say, and, by so saying, to put an end to it, regardless of whether 
France, for instance, if it were the reciprocity government, should 
refuse to consent to it. 

That is the point I make, and I do not think there is anything 
in the decision which the Senator has read that in any manner 
militates against any such proposition as that. 

Mr. SPOONER. With the permission of the Senator from 
Louisiana, I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia if the 
exception which he states is any more than one phase of the gen- 
eral principle that the rights vested under a treaty while it is in 
force are not affected by its abrogation or modification? 

Mr. BACON. Why, certainly, all the rights which have grown 
up under the treaty the other government has the right to have en- 
forced; but whenever this Government says that, regarding all 
rights which have grown up and protecting them, it will end a 
treaty, it has got a right to do so—not only the power, but the 
right. Of course it must protect all the rights which have grown 
up under a nay long as it exists. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I think my friend from Georgia is not in ac- 
cord with the opinion I have read. The reciprocal obligations it 
mentions upon their face do not illustrate the proposition which 
he advances. That proposition is the bald one, that a treaty can 
be abrogated by a nation whenever its interests are not subserved 
by its enforcement. 

— BACON. Provided no obligation has accrued which is vio- 
ated. 

M. CAFFERY. You do not want to abrogate them ex post 
facto, but in futuro? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. CAFFERY. There is no distinction at all, Mr President, 
in the statement, whether it gives them a retroactive effect or 
whether it gives them only an effect in futuro. The principle laid 
down in this decision is substantially that which I announced, 
that, so far as the courts of our country are concerned, they must 
regard a treaty as a law, and that any law, therefore, inconsistent 
with the treaty, or any law which repeals that treaty, must meet 
with the judicial acquiescence. They can not determine whether 
or not the political power or branch of the Government has acted 
properly or improperly; but this decision lays down the doctrine 
that the other party to the treaty has a ground of reclamation for 
any damages that it may suffer by reason of any change of the 
treaty or an abrogation of the treaty, or it may resort to whatever 
measures it thinks proper to maintain its rights under the treaty. 

That is the doctrine I announced. If there is a wanton, a use- 
less, a reckless violation of the treaty, it has been and is now a 
just cause of war. If there is nothing in the treaty of such a 
character as to make it necessary to be binding upon both parties, 
then its abrogation by one of the parties would not be a serious 
cause of complaint; but just simply because one of the parties 
thinks it to his interests not to observe a treaty is the very reason 
why the other party to the contract entered into it, and why it 
ought to be binding. 

Mr. BACON. I simply desire to ask the Senator one question, 
and it is this: Suppose that this Government had a reciprocit 
treaty with France, and without violating any rights which h 
accrued up to the date when it desired to make the election of 
which I speak, this Government should say to France by means 
of a legislative enactment that it would no i observe that 
treaty relation; in other words, that by its act of Congress it with- 
drew its further consent to those treaty relations, could France, 
by reason of the fact that the continuance of that reciprocity 
treaty was to its advantage, possibly have any claim against this 
Government for saying it would withdraw from that treaty, there 
having been no time set in the treaty during which it should con- 
tinue? 

Would the fact that a treaty which was advantageous to France 
was abrogated by this Government give France any claim of an 
kind against this Government on account of its abrogation if 














rights which had accrued up to the date of its abrogation wers 
protected? 

Mr. CAFFERY. It depends upon the character of the treaty 

Mr. BACON. I say that character of treaty. sa 

Mr. CAFFERY.« If the treaty were merely based upon a con- 
ditional obligation that one country would permit the imports of 
the other upon certain terms, as we Ba either country grante 
the same terms for imports of the other that treaty could | be set 
aside at any moment. 

Mr. BACON. By either Government? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir; if it was a mere conditional treaty, 

Mr. BACON. That is the only question. ; 

Mr. CAFFERY. If France permitted the imports of the United 
States as long as the United States would permit the imports of 
France, that would be a conditional treaty; but if the treaty werg 
absolute in its terms that both nations would—and you may put 
it indefinitely—permit the imports of the other to enter its ports 
free, or under certain less duties than those charged upon other 
nations, and the United States were to abrogate that treaty with. 
out saying a word to France, that Government would have a per- 
fect right to make reclamation against the, Government of tho 
United States for every single dollar the French ple would 
have lost by that transaction, and it might possibly ben cause of 
war. Less violations have been a cause of war. 

Mr. President, are treaties real contracts or not? Are nations 
playing a game of counterfeit or not when they make treaties? If 
treaties are of no binding force, why make them? It is child's 
play, to my mind, to say that one of the powers signing a treaty 
can violate it just whenever its interests or its imagined interest; 
prompt it to doso. People in a compact or contract in civil lifo 
always compromise somewhat when they enter into contracts. 
One man gives up certain rights in consideration of obtaining 
others; a contract sometimes pinches; it is sometimes very incon- 
venient to observe it, just precisely like a treaty; and if the doc- 
trine is set up that because a contract is pecu ily injurious to 
a nation it can violate it, why, sir, then ae faith of nations 
is a myth, it is a dream, it is a piece of i ation. 

The first idea I have in offering this amendment is to clear tho 
ground of any complications with Great Britain by reason of the 
United States constructing this canal. I have not the slightest 
doubt—and I have been almost assured by one who was in a position 
to justify the statement—that it was not thought Great Britain 
would interpose the slightest objection to such abrogation of the 
treaty or such modification of the treaty as would allow the United 
States the right of constructing the canal, to be owned by itself 
and to be under its own exclusive jurisdiction. The conditions 
have changed since the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was signed. The 
United States, upon its western frontier, have enlarged to the 
most extraordinary de . Thetrade between Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, and the Atlantio s such as that the trads ought 
to have a water line all the way down the Pacific and through the 
isthmus and up the Atlantic. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator fr: m Louisiana will permit me— 
I will not take any time to read it, but in order that it may appear 
in the proper connection I desire to say that the doctrine for 
which I contend is fully laid down by the Supreme Court in 13) 
United States Reports, e 601, giving the reason why the right 
of Con necessarily exists to arbitrarily end treaty relations. 
That right is distinctly avowed and maintained in this opinion, 
and the court gives a remarkable instance in which the right has 
been exercised—not ~—_ the power, but the right, because it is 
a right—in the case of the abrogatior of the treaty with Franco 
in 1798; and in the decision the act of Con is set out in full. 
oe a will pardon me, I will read just one sentence from 
that act: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of prpresongensuse of the United States 
of America in ss assembled, That the United States are of right freed 
and exonerated from the stipulations of the treaties and of the consular 
convention heretofore concluded between the United States and France; 
and that the same shall not henceforth be as legally obligatory on 
the Government or citizens of the United States. 
I beg pardon of the Senator for this interruption. I say | will 
not take time to read the opinion of the court. I simply wish to 
note it in this connection in order that it may appear in justifica- 
tion of what I have said. 
Mr. CAFFERY. I will observe tomy friend from Georgia that, 
according to my remembrance, that act of was predi- 
cated upon a gross violation of the treaty by France, and there- 
fore there was a perfect right to declare the abrogation of the 
treaty, for the violation of a treaty by one party is good ground 
for its abrogation by the other. ; 
Mr. BACON. That is true in that particular case; but if the 
Senator will read the opinion—— a 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr.CAFFERY. With . i‘ 

Mr. BACON. I simply to say that while the criticism of 
the Senator from Louisiana is strictly correct as to that particular 
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act, if the Senator will read the opinion of the court, he will find 
that it does not limit the right of Congress to a case such as that 
which he cites as an example, but lays it down asa general propo- 
sition that because of a change of policy and change of circum- 
stances Con. may by act arbitrarily end a t eaty. 

I beg pardon of the Senator. I did not desire o reopen the dis- 
cussion. I simply desired to call attention to that. 

Mr.CAFFERY. I will remark only, in answer to that question, 
that Congress has a perfect physical right to abrogate any treaty 

with or without cause, but it has no moral right to do so. 

Mr. BACON. Physical power. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Physical power. ‘‘ Power” is the better word. 

Mr. President, the possessions that we have upon the western 
coast, augmenting as they have in population, commerce, and 

wealth, justify the United States in providing that country with 
water communication with the East. ThatIam »arnestiy in favor 
of. That I believe to be a proper and just thi. gz. I have never 
found that we had the constitutional right to co.astruct a canal or 
any other work of a ee character on foreign territory; and it 
was with the hope of obviating both objections which arose in my 
mind on account of the provisions of the Clayten-Bulwer treaty, 
and the constitutional barrier that arose in the matter of construct- 
ing public works upon foreign territory, that I provide in this 
amendment both for the abrogation or modification of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty and forthe purchase in full fee of such an amount 
of land as will be necessary to construct a prcper canal through 
the Isthmus. 

I have as grave doubts about the right of the United States to 
construct a canal across foreign territory in the Isthmus of Darien 
as | have about the right of the United States to construct a canal 
from the Black Sea to the Baltic. There is no sort of difference 
in principle. Whenever the right is claimed in one instance it 
can be exercised inall. I do not want the Maritime Canal Com- 
panyinthere, because I thinkitisan obstruction. I thinkit places 
the United States in an unseemly attitude when they invoke the 
intervention of a shadowy corporation to do a great national and 
international work. 

Here is a company that has about gone out of existence except 
for the purpose of bringing the United States in propria persona be- 
fore @ magistrate’s court in the Republic of Nicaragua to be sued 
for petty claims. We want the ears to hold it, to own it, to 
be free from these annoyances which the Nicaraguan Republic 
could inflict upon us if we were eae by and through a canal 
company with no power, no prestige, and with only the capacity 
to get > United States into mischief or to allow Nicaragua to 
annoy it. 

Now, Mr. President, then I concluded that whatever the value 
of these concessions was, whatever the just amount of money the 
Maritime Canal Company had pid out, if the United States be- 
comes its heir, constructed the .anal upon its route, the United 
States ought to provide remuneration to it and to all others hold- 
ing concessions that are good. The Grace concession I consider 
of no value. The concessions 0 the Maritime Canal Company I 
consider of smallvalue. Thereis no question but that thetime limit 
has about — There is no question in my — that these 
concessions have but a very small value; but whatever they are 
worth, much or little, I think it is incumbent upon the United 
States to pay for their real value and wipe all these incumbrances 
oe a clear sweep to construct the canal. That is my view 
of i 

It is with no view or purpose to hinder the construction of the 
canal, but it is with a view and pu of having the canal con- 
structed by this great Republic and to keep out of any complica- 
tion with a private company that has no cause of existence what- 
ever after the United States come to the front. If the company 
has property valuable to the United States, we will pay its value. 
But what have our people, whom the Government represents, to 
do with speculative companies, holding their rights under them, 
ae great works under their plans and engineers, and be- 
ing called into court by a Nicaraguan official for any or no cause. 
The whole thing is humiliating. Congress has no right to lower 
the dignity of our country. 

Mr. CLAY. Before the Senator from Louisiana takes his seat 
{ wish to ask him a question. I understand the Senator to say 
that the best course for us to pursue is for this Government to go 
and treat eer with the Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
acquire the right of way, own the absolute fee, the title to the 
property, and to construct the canal directly by the Government. 

wish to ask the Senator, is it not true that the situation is such 
that it would be ws difficult to accomplish that? In the first 
negate anaes net expired, oS tho company io composed 

ve not expired, an e company is com 
of citizens of the United States. ; 

If we 5 there and attempt to treat for the same right of way, 
with rights existing, with one of the Republics declaring that 
they have been forfeited and the company declaring that they have 
not been forfeited, are we treating our own citizens properly? In 
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the next place, suppose that the Republics of Nicaraguaand Cesta 
Rica should refuse to sell us the right of way. They have already 
sold the right of way to another company for a certain length of 
time; that is, the exclusive right to build the canal. They come 
in and say, ‘‘ We can not treat with you now, simply because we 
have treated with a private company of the United States.” 
Would we not be in trouble then? And when we give up all the 
rights that the Maritime Canal Company have at this time and 
fail to utilize those concessions, is it not true that in all probability 
we will not be able to construct the canal at all for some time to 
come? 

Mr. CAFFERY. So far as the question relates to the Maritime 
Canal Company, the Senator has not followed the course of that 
company or he would not inquire as to the value of its concession. 
That company has lived upon the hope of the United States fur- 
nishing it with the money to construct thecanal. It has not done 
a lick of work for nine years. It will not doalick of work in 
ninety-nine years, in my opinion. The Maritime Canal Company 
of Nicaragua will die of inanition, want of nutrition, want of the 
money of the taxpayers of the United States, if just let alone. 
All you have to do with that company is to leave it alone with its 
franchise, and it will expire. There will never be any breath of 
financial life in it unless pumped into its lungs by the United 
States. 

Again, any of these concessions can be expropriated by the 
Government of Nicaragua. There is no difficulty in that regard. 
I do not know much about the Grace concessions and care much 
less, but the Grace concessions are predicated, I understand, upon 
the securing of an act of incorporation from Congress. I may be 
incorrect in that respect. But at least the hope of the company 
is founded upon a subvention from the United States of some 
$50,000,000. The United States would not be quite so gracious, if 
it were to undertake the construction of the canal by itself, as to 
subvene this second company with $50,000,000. That is certain. 

Now, Mr. President, these concessions, if they can not be pur- 
chased by negotiation, can certainly be expropriated by the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua or whatever government has jurisdiction 
over the territory the canal runs through. I understand that 
Costa Rica is interested only so far as the joint proprietorship, if 
I may use that expression, goes of a part of the San Juan River. 
That is the extent of its jurisdiction or its right or interest in the 
canal. The major part of the route lies in the Republic of Nica- 
ra 





a. 
apprehend no difficulty whatever from the question propounded 
to me by my honorable friend the Senator from Georgia, for, in 
the first place, the Maritime Canal Company, if they would not 
accept the terms which the United States might propose to them 
for the acquisition of their concessions, could be expropriated. 
In the second place, I will remark to my honorable f vend that a 
uestion, and a very serious one, arises between Nicaragua and 
the Maritime Canal Company as to the validity of the concession. 
The State of Nicaragua contends that the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany has violated its concession all along. 

Mr. CLAY. They have not a right to decide that. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I do not say that they have, but I say that we 
will at least be buying a lawsuit if we construct under the au- 
thority of the concessions to Nicaragua, and a very serious law- 
suit, Mr. President, and the serious character of that lawsuit will 
arise from the fact that the bill transfers to the United States, a 
foreign government, the exclusive practical control of the canal 
in the teeth of the concessions of Nicaragua. Besides all these 
questions that arise on the time limit, a very serious question will 
arise whether the Republic of Nicaragua has not a right to 6 per 
cent of the warrants the United States is going to issue, for it is 
manifest tomy friend the Senator from Georgia that the Repub- 
lic of Nicaragua will get absolutely nothing for its concession 
under the terms of the bill. It will get alot of stock which will 
be rendered utterly valueless when the United States, by its ipse 
dixit, at its own time and pleasure, forecloses the mortgage to 
secure the amount of money that it may advance to build the 
canal. There is a mortgage granted by the proposed act. That 
mortgage exists. It can be foreclosed without judicial proceed- 
ings. Foreclosing the mortgage and buying the rights and the 
franchises of the Maritime Canal Company, what on earth is the 
stock of Nicaragua worth? It is not worth a cent. 

Now, I will close my few remarks by stating that in my delib- 
erate judgment this canal will only be built by the United States; 
that it can only be built by the United States; that it ought only 
to be built by the United States, acting for itself, building and 
constructing the canal according to the methods that we adopt in 
constructing public works in the United States, building and con- 
structing and owning and managing the canal or property over 
which the United States has exclusive jurisdiction, untrammeled 
and unembarrassed by the thousand questions that could grow 
out of the jurisdiction of Nicaragua or any other little state over 
whose territory the canal might run, and that the United States 
ought only to undertake this great venture after doing full and 
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ample justice to everybody who owns any concession, paying 
them whatever the concession oo SS worth. 


I do not want my country, Mr. President, to fly in the face of a 
pinding treaty and set it aside without saying as much as by your 
leave. Great Britain is patting us upon the back to-day. The 
lion may be roaring to-morrow. We appear to be engaged ina 
common effort to extend our territory, to expand our national 
growth. Expansion brings about embroilment with foreign peo- 
ple, and in that embroilment our great parents across the water 
would like to have their children over here, much more powerful 
than they are, to help them out of any possible scrape. That is 
the reason why Great Britain is so coausimneat at this period. 

But be that as it may, Mr. President, I have not the slightest 
doubt that this treaty would be set aside, so far as the wishes of 
the United States in that direction might go, in order to permit 
us to construct the canal. I will say that the canal perhaps 
ought to be neutralized, but the neutralization of a waterway 
like this in case of war would amount to but little, for the power 
that would hold it, the power that had the nearest a es to 
it—and that power would be the United States—would certainly 
not permit it to be used against it for the purposes of its enemies. 

Mr. CHILTON. Will the Senator from Louisiana excuse me? 
Will he tell me what he would do under his bill if Great Britain 
should decline to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty? What 
would he do? 

Mr, CAFFERY. The faceof the world was largely changed by 
the acquisition of Hawaii, in my opinion. That acquisition made 
it necessary for the United States to have a close communication 
with it. Although I do not think the acquisition of Hawaii is 
per se a condition that would warrant us in the ex parte abroga- 
tion of the treaty, I have no doubt whatever that it would work 
favorably with Great Britain as a good reason why it should be 
aly 

But if the question of the Senator relates to acondition of this 
kind, that the construction of the canal is simply desired upon the 
part of the people of the United States for the purposes of better 
construction, of more rapid communication, of a more complete 
control, then I would say to him if Great Britain would not ab- 
rogate the treaty unless with the provision that the canal must be 
constructed under perfect neutrality, we would be bound by her 
terms. But, sir, if we must build the canal, treaty or no treaty, 
let the United States do it—no sheltering behind a shadow, no 
subterfuge, but boldly and openly say to the world and to Great 
Britain that the great Republic is going to do the work. Who 
will say nay? 
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WITHDRAWAL OF TREATY BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND NICARAGUA FOR 
CONSTRUCTION OF INTEROCEANIC CANAL. 


To the Senate of the United States: 


For the purpose of their reexamination, I withdraw certain treaties and 
conventions now pending in the Senate, which were communicated to that 
be ry by my predecessor in office; and I therefore request the return to me 
of the Commercial convention between the United States and the Dominican 
Republic, which was transmitted to the Senate December 8, 1884; of the com- 
mercial treaty between the United States and Spain, which was transmitted 
to the Senate December 10, 1884, together with the menemenieey articles 
thereto of March 2, 1885, and of > treaty between the United States and 
Nicaragua for the construction of an ee canal, which was trans- 


nitted to the Senate December 10, 1884 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSIO 
WwW fashiagten, "March 18, 1885. 





[Mr. J. C. B. Davis, Notes, etc.] 


At the close of the wars of mapetons. the treaty of 1795 with Spain al 

of all of the commercial treaties, survived President Madison contemplated 
using the opportunity to mold all the treaties of this nature into a general 
system. r. Monroe, in an early stage of negotiations with Holland, for this 
purpose, informed the Dutch minister at Washington that “the treaties be- 
tween the United States and some of the powers of Europe having been an- 
nulled by causes proceeding from the state of Earope for some time past, and 

other treaties having expired, the United States have now to form their sys- 
tem of commercial intercourse with every power, as it were, at the same 
time.’ But the only general commercial treaties which Monroe su 

in concluding, either as Secretary of State under President Madison or as 
President with John Quincy Adams as Secretary of State, were the treaty 


of 1815 with Great Britain, the limited arrangements made with France in 
1622, and the treaty with Colombia in 1824. 


{President Cleveland, first annual message, 1885.] 


Early in March last war broke out in Central America, caused by the at- 
tempt of Guatemala to consolidate the several states into a single govern- 
ment. In these contests between our neighboring states the Uni States 
forbore to interfere actively, but lent the aid of their friendly officesin depre- 
cation of war and to promote peace and concord among the belligezents, and 
by — ae contributed importantly to the restoration of tranquillity in 

ocality 

Emergencies growing out of civil war in the United States of Colombia de- 
manded of the Government at the beginning of this Administ: ee the em- 
ot the treaty of is force to fulfill its guaranties under the thirty-fifth article 

treaty of 1846, in order to kee a transit open across ia 
Panama. Desirous of cusrans on wers ag reserved to us by 
the treaty, and mindful of the isvof a Colombia, the "torees sent to the 
Isthmus were instructed to confine their action to 2 a effica- 
” preventing the transit and its accessories from being “interrupted 


The execution of this delicate and responsible task necessarily involved 


control Jrerelgnty of Colombia, ‘The promprand tasces powerless, but always 


ccessful f fulfillme: nt 
ofits duty wo Government was highly appreciated by the Go 
Colombia, and has been followed by expressions of ies Shs Government . of 


praise is due to the officers and men in this tion. High 


restoration 
of peace on the Isthmus reesta ent of the constit Gove 
— ret Opt accompllehed, the forces of the United 8 awe - h- 
rawn.” by &, rt., 


Colombian vessels are entitled, under the treaty with the United si, 
to make repairs in our ports when forced into them by: oo of weather, |) 
they can not enlist recruits there, either from among orforcien. 
ers, except such as may be transiently within the ‘Tnited Ste a 


{Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State, to Mr. Borland, Galentidyan. 30, 1853. Mss 
Inst., Am. St.) - 


In relation to the Clayton and Bulwer nety, about which so much is ; 
in your dispatches, I have only toremark that this Government consid; > 
a subsisting contract and feels bound to oe its stipulations so far as })y 
fair construction they impose a upon it. ' 

If Great Britain has failed, or shall fail, on her part to fulfill the obliga. 
tions she has therein muneaiins - if she attempts to evade them by a 1 
construction of that instrument, the ne that may _— on the 
subjects must necessaril place between the parties to it. The yi, ws 
taken of that treaty by t i eited a _) our course in ed to 
pointed out in your first instructions, until you receive ; o 
tice of their modification. In these aes you were furnished with +) 
views of one of the qoamrocties Fea se (Great Britain), but at the same 
a aio 


sQ 


tin 
Lime 


tions at London, in the affairs of Central Amo; 
the meauing of that instrument a come Siroatte under discussion. S fa ur 
as res your ———. ou will regard it as m that the American 
nego cor tanentel when cmtuved ie into it, and what Senate must hb ave 


— it to mean when it was ratified, viz, that by it Great Britain cana 
under engagements to the United States to recede from her asserted protec 
torate of the Mosquito Indians, and to cease to exercise dominion or contro} 
in any part of Central America. If she had any colonial possessions therein 
at the date of the treaty, — was bound to abandon them, and equally bow: nd 
to abstain from in that region. In your official in: 
course with the States of Os Central ou will cae this construx ti ion 
of the treaty as the one given to it vernment. 

“It is believed that Great Britain asaquaiified ualified right over a tract of co 
try called the Belize, from which she is no’ this treaty, because 1 
part of that tract, when restricted to its ae is within the bounda- 
ries of Central America.” 


STATEMENT OF MR. BUCHANAN FOR LORD CLARENDON. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
London, January 6, 

Sts. Bamtos, cnoet our wines and most discreet Presidents, annowcod din 
a pu message Congress in December. , 1828, that erican conti 
nents, by the free and independent condition which they have aesumed and 
maintained, are henesterth eet not to considered subjects for future coloniza- 
tion by any European powers.” This declaration has since been known 
th ee ree the public 

and cial sanction of j 
i ametied Boutin a paratad eh cette 
n the on 01 s shall ren- 
der th et to in Central America heave 


ht have 
brou ht = oa tate on with Great Goect Leteain. an event always to be de . re- 
cated, and, if avoided. We can doeach other the most and the 


most harm any two nations in the world, and therefore it is our strong 
mutual interest, as it ought to be our strong m to remain the 
best friends. To settle these questions, parties wisely re- 
cessen\ 3° sendy meas < as in eee April, 
ve en uw 1ORS 0 
aim Ae pro instrum' Se q 


ee ee ee eee in perpetuating the ir 


Surely the Mosquito Indians ought not to prove an obstacle to so hap; ya 
consummation. 


STATEMENT OF LORD CLARENDON FOR MR. BUCHANAN. 


FoREIGN rs May 2, 1854. 

It was never in the contemplation of tates, that the bre vernment, nor in 
that of the Government of the eee treaty of 1850 should 
interfere in any way with Her t at Belize or its depend- 
encies. It was not necessary that asaruee been particularly stated, 
a as itis a aa — that the term “Central America’ « 


term of modern invention—could appropriate] apply to those states at 
one oe under aan Central Ainiticnn Republic nd 
ee ah cee blics; but in See cede Gk tere teni be no 
possible misconception at ture period relative to this point the two 
at the time ratifying the 


nageseene of treaty tions to the 
ect that ler of the Governments they ee meant in such 
o— to ee a and ion 
Clayton's declaration to Her Majesty's Government on this subj 
was im nae satisfactory, tothe following extract from his note of July 
b OW: 
“The of the first article of the convention concluded on the 19th 
last ween ee: Coen 
Co ee ee ee ts antes parties, was, as you 
paige aueored by, the Government, and it ‘ee aibther underst« xd by 
eaters r of us (the soeey op tnclode. the British settlement 
in Honduras (commonly called — — as distinct from the Stete 
of panturee. nor the small islands in the neigh orhood of that settlex 
wn Te & known as its ; 
“To t scttlement and these islands the treaty we negotiated was not in- 
Intention throughout, the whole nog title to them it is now and has bee amy 
intenti 3 gg the treaty leav: 
x yaheee Seaging ot affirming or in any way meddling with the same, ju- 
s 
“The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, ' tl 
Hon. W. R. King, informs me that the Senate perfectly understood tha! 
treaty did include British Honduras. 


not 
Such having besa § the its dopend understanding as to the oe cog of the s » 








are - operation - the treaty. t! th 
reference to 
the tronty Wan ten tee niente unsaenie See etlemat of Belize and its 
dependencies; or, in other words, as to what is British Honduras and its 
‘s Government understood that the settlement of 
Bayne. on alluded is see settee ad Belize as as established in 1850, 
and i Ris more warranted this conclusion from the fact that the United 
States hed in 1847, sent a consul to this settlement, which consul had received 

* 
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xequatur from the British Government, a qrcumstance which consti- 
bee tion by the United States Government of the settlement of 


x“ 
ree under Her Majesty as it then existed. 

Her Majesty's Government at once states this, because it perceives that 
Mr. Buchanan restricts the said settlement within the boundaries to which 
it was confined by the treaty of 1736, whilst Her Majesty's Government not 
only has to that the treaties with old Spain can not be held, as a mat- 
ter of course, to be binding with respect to all the various detached portions 
of the old § -American monarchy, but it has also to observe that the 
treaty of 1796 was put an end to by a su uent state of war between Great 
Britain and 5 ; that during that war boundaries of the British set- 
tlement in question were enlarged; and that when was reestablished 
between Great Britain and Spain no treaty of a political nature, or relating 


territorial limits, revived those treaties between Great Britain and Spain 
= ae exist - 


ich had ed. 
a ‘s Government, in ot iit fact, declares distinctly, at the 
same time, that it has no projects of tical ambition or ndizement 
with respect to the settlement referred to, and that it will be its object to 


come to some t, fair, and amicable ar ment with the states in the 
vicinity of British Tenders for regulating the its which should be ren 
8 


to it, and which shall not henceforth be extended beyond the boun 
now to them. 
REMARKS BY MR. BUCHANAN IN REPLY TO LORD CLARENDON'S STATEMENT 
OF MAY 2. 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
London, July 22, 1854. 

In regard to Belize proper, confined within its legitimate boundaries, under 
the treaties of 1783 and Tos6. and limited to the usufruct specified in these 
it is necessary to say but a few words. The Government of the 
United will not, for the present, insist upon the withdrawal of Great 


Britain from this settlement, pro’ all the other questions between the 
two Governments concerning Central America can be amicably it 
has been influenced to pursue this course partly by the declaration of Mr. 
Clayton, of the 4th of July, 1850, but mainly in consequence of the extension 
of the license granted by Mexico to Great Britain under the treaty of 1826, 
which that Republic has yet taken no steps to terminate. 

It is, however, distinctly to be understood that the Government of the 
United States ackno’ no claim of Great Britain with 


in Belize except 
th “liberty use of the wood of the different kinds, the 
ie al other produce in their natural fame NW nd recogunee that the 
former “Spanish sovereignty over the country ” belongs either to Guatemala 
or to 


In conclusion, the Government of the United States most cordially and 


earnestly unites in the desire ex “Her Majesty's Government not 
only to maintain the ain ak 18% intact, Lat 4o consolidate and 
strengthen it by strengthening and the friendly relations which 
it was calculated to cement and ” Under these mutual feelings 
it is to be regretted that two Governments e opinions so 
widely different in regard to its true effect and meaning. 


{President Buchanan, first annual message, 1857.] 
Wie ® 3p grectiy to the interest, os I am convinced it is the sincere de- 


sire, of the Governmen of the two countries to be on terms of 
intimate with it has been our misfortune almost 
— to have some irritating, if not dangerous, outstanding question 


Since the origin of the Government we have been em in nageties 
Seen TEED tten olelteemenie ta cieoan nals Geena — 


meaning. In this the convention of April 19, 1850, commonly call 
the Cla: and Bulwer "ine boom tho mnest wnforcunate ef all; he 
two Governments and con’ con- 


directly 
Spee Se Seca ane Spaereens » 
Whilst, in the United we ved that this treaty would place both 


powers an exact equality by the stipulation that nei will ever ‘ oc- 
cupy, or OS CATES, OP SERED, Cate, ae SOUREER  anen, ony 
part of Cen’ America, it is con by the British Government that the 
true of this has left them in the rightful possession of 
all that portion of Central which was in their at the date 
of the treaty; in fact, that the treaty is a virtual on the part of 
the United States of the right of Great either as owner or tector, 
to the whole extensive coast of ng from the 
ao Sao So ahe oe Seen 6S San Sean Se megan. See: wee 
adjacent Bay y portion of this 
tween the Sarstoon and 
to their treaty does no more than sim 
hibit them 


have 
bave received a The universal con 
United States was t when our Government consen to 
ditional and time-honored and to stipulate ‘oreign Governmen 
nowee area” ae taeere te in the Central American on of our 
own con’ a = a reat Britain 

this respect at least, same position with ourselves. 
Whilst oo hoes ae riskt to dente tne cincerite of the British Government in 
their construction of the treaty, it is at the same time my deliberate convic- 
tion that this construction is in opposition both to its letter and its spirit. 
Administration 


- 


Under the late negotiations were instituted between the 
two Governments for the purpose, possible, of remo these difficulties; 
and a treaty having this laudable object in view was at London on the 
lith October. tted by the President to the Senate on the 


and was su 
follo’ Wh of Denunber, Whether this treaty, either in its o or 


am form, would have accomplishe« the object intended wi iving 
birth to new na embarrassing —_ lications between the two Govertapews 


may 

much less ble by the different amendments made 

ate. The treaty as amended was ratified by me on the 12th March, 1857, 

and was transmitted to London for ratification by the British Government. 
t its to concur in all the —_ dments 


duras,”’ it deprived that Republic of rights without which its soveretgnty 
over them could scarcely be said to exist. It divided them from the re- 
mainder of Honduras, and gave to their inhabitants a separate government 
of their own, with legislative, executive, and judicial officers, elected by 
themselves. It deprived the Government of Honduras of the taxing power 
in every form, and exempted the people of the islands from the performance 
of military duty, except for their own exclusive defense. It also prohibited 
that Republic from erecting fortifications upon them for their protection— 
thus leaving them open to invasion from any quarter; and, finally, it pro- 
vided “that slavery shall not at any time hereafter be permitted to exist 
therein.” 

_ Had Honduras ratified this convention, she would have ratified the estab- 
lishment of a state substantially independent within her own limits, and a 
state at all times subject to British influenceand control. Moreover, had the 
United States ratified the treaty with Great Britain in its original form, we 
should have been bound “to recognize and respect in all future time’’ these 
stipulations to the prejudice of Honduras. Being in direct opposition to the 
spirit and meaning of the Clayton and Bulwer treaty as understood in the 
United States, the Senate rejected the entire clause, and substituted in its 
stead a simple recognition of the sovereign right of Honduras to these islands 
in the following language: “The two contracting parties do hereby mutually 
engage to recognize and respect the islands of Ruatan, Bonaco, Utila, Bar- 
baretta, Helena, and Morat, situate in the Bay of Honduras, and off the coast 
of the Republic of Honduras, as under the sovereignty and as part of the said 
Republic of Honduras.” 

Great Britain rejected this amendment, assigning as the only reason that 
the ratifications of the convention of the 27th August, 1856, between her and 
Honduras had not been “exchanged, owing to the hesitation of that Govern- 
ment.” Had this been done, it is stated that ‘Her Majesty’s Government 
would have had little difficulty in agreeing to the modification proposed by 
the Senate, which then would have had in effect the same signification as the 
original wording."’ Whether this would have been the effect—whether the 
mere circumstance of the exchange of the ratifications of the British conven- 
tion with Honduras prior in point of time to the ratification of our treaty 
with Great Britain would, “in effect,” have had “the same signification as 
the original Ss and thus have nullified the amendment of the Senate, 
may well be doubted. It is, perhaps, fortunate that the question has never 
arise 


n. 

The British Government, immediately after rejecting the treaty as 
amended, toenter into a new treaty with the United States, similar 
in all respects to the treaty which they had just refused to ratify, if the 
United States would consent toadd tothe Senate's clearand unqualified recog- 
nition of the sovereignty of Honduras over the Bay Islands the following con- 
ditional stipulation: “ enever and so soon as the Republic of Honduras 
shall have concluded and ratified a treaty with Great Britain, by which 
Great Britain shall have ceded, and the Republic of Honduras shall have ac- 
cepted, the said islands, subject to the provisions and conditions contained in 
such treaty.” 

This paegeet eee was, of course,rejected. After the Senate had refused to 
recognize the British convention with Honduras of the 27th August, 1856, 
with full knowledge of its contents, it was im ible for me, necessarily 
ignorant of “the provisions and conditions" which might be contained in a 
future convention between the same parties, to sanction them in advance. 

The fact is that when two nations like Great Britain and the United States, 
mutually desirous as they are, and I trust ever may be, of maintaining the 
most friendly relations with each other, have unfortunately concluded a 
treaty which they understand in senses directly opposite, the wisest course 
is to abrogate such a treaty by mutual consent and to commence anew. Had 
this been done promptly all difficulties in Central America would most prob- 
ably ere this have been adjusted to the satisfaction of both parties. The time 
spent in ooapeiag Se meaning of the Clayton and Bulwer treaty would have 
been devoted to this praiseworthy purpose and the task would have been the 
more easily accomplished, because the interest of the two countries in Cen- 
tral America is identical, being confined to securing safe transits over all the 
routes across the Isthmus. 


[Mr. Cass, Secretary of State, to Lord Napier, April 6, 1858.] 

The President has always regretted the differences between the United 
States and Great Britain which have grown out of their different construc- 
tions of the “ Clayton-Bulwer treaty,”’ and has been sincerely desirous to see 
them ———y aseneee. , 

In proof this friendly disposition, he gave his sanction to the Dallas- 
Clarendon treaty of 1856, as amended by the Senate, notwithstanding the ob- 

ions which your lordship is aware he entertained to some of its provisions. 

en this treaty had failed in consequence of the refusal of Great Britain to 
ratify it in its amended form, he was confidentially informed by your lord- 
ship, on the 19th of October last, in an interview which you had sought for 

purpose, “that Her Majesty’sGovernment had considered the several al- 
ternatives of action which were open to their selection, and, ina review of the 
whole case, had resolved to dispatch a representative of authority and ex- 
perience to Central America, charged to make a definite settlement of all the 
matters with regard to which the United States and England are still at 
variance."’ 

Your lordship added that Sir William Gore Ouseicy had been selected as the 
representative, and that while you were unable to explain the precise charac- 
ter of his instruction, you “ believed it was the intention of Her Majesty's 
Government to carry the Clayton-Bulwer treaty into execution according to 
the general tenor of the interpretation put upon it by the United States, but 
to do so by separate negotiations with the Central American Republics in 
lieu of a direct otiation with the Federal Government.” * * * 

Should Sir William Ouseley's mission be successful in giving effect to the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty according to the American construction of it, it will 
be unnecessary, of course, for either the United States or Great Britain to 
consider the question of its abrogation. Had this abrogation been prompt 
made as soon as it was discovered that the treaty was understood by the | 
ties to it in senses directly. opposite, it is quite possible that the Central 
American questions — ‘have been adjusted ere this to the satisfaction 
both Governments, and if the abrogation could be accomplished now by su 
stituting a new adjustment of these questions for that which has led to so 
much discussion in the convention of 1850, this might be a fortunate termina- 
tion of the whole controversy. But after eight years of fruitless negotia 

to abandon the treaty without any arrangement whatever of the aiffi- 

out of which it grew would be almost to abandon at the same time 
hope of adjusting these difficulties in a peaceful manner 

In a recent conversation with your lordship on this subject I understood 
you to say that, while Great Britain might possibly consent to dissolve the 
treaty, it would, in your belief, expect the dissolution to be accompanied 
by some stipulations which Her Majesty's Government desire to have, in re 

to the transit routes across the Isthmus, but that it had no intention in 
event of relinquishing any of the possessions which it now has in Central 
America. With this understanding of your suggestion, I replied that, in m 
judgmen: the President would never consent, while Great Britain continu 
maintain her Central American possessions, to make new concessions to 
her interests in that quarter, but would prefer rather that the dissolution of 






cul 
all 
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the treaty should be naked and unconditional. From your lordship’s “ confi- 
dential" note to Lord Malmesbury of the 22d ultimo I now learn that in advis- 
ing certain new stipulations to accompany the repeal of the treaty of 1850, 
should such a repeal be determined on, you had “never designed to represent 
those suggestions as official or unalterable, or to intimate that Her Majesty's 
Government would not listen to any amicable proposal for the simple revo- 
cation of the treaty alluded to.” 

I understand your lordship, however, to remain firmly of opinion that if 
the treaty should be dissolved Her Majesty's Government would relinquish 
none of its pretensions in Central America, and that the Bay Islands es- 

yecially “‘ would remain attached to the British Crown.” Since it is well 
nown that the views of this Government are wholly inconsistent with these 
»yretensions, and that it can never willingly therefore acquiesce in their main- 
nance by Great Britain, your lordship will readily pore what serious 
consequences might follow a dissolution of the treaty if no provision should 
be made at the same time for adjusting the questions which led to it. 

If, therefore, the President does not hasten to consider now the alterna- 
tive of repealing the treaty of 1850 it is because he does not wish prematurely 
to anticipate the failure of Sir William Ouseley’s mission, and is disposed to 
give a new proof to Her Majesty’s Government of his sincere desire to pre- 
serve the amicable relations which now happily subsist between the two 
countries. 


{Mr. Cass, Secretary of State, to Lord Napier, November 8, 1858.) 


I have had the honor to receive the copy which your lordship did me the 
favor to send me of Lord Malmesbury’s dispatch to your lordship of August 
18,in reference to Sir William Ouseley’s mission, and have submitted it to the 
consideration of the President. From the statement of Lord Malmesbury 
that the British Government has no remaining alternative but that of leaving 
the Cabinet of Washington to originate any further overtures for an adjust- 
ment of these controversies, it is quite obvious that the position of the Presi- 
dent on this subject is not correctly understood by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. Since the announcement by your lordship in October, 1857, of Sir Wil- 
liam Ouseley’s special mission, the President has awaited not so much any 
new proposition for the adjustunees of the Central American question as 
the statement in detail which he had been led to expect of the method by 
which Sir William Ouseley was to carry into effect the previous proposition 
of the British Government. To make this plain, your lordship will pardon 
me for making a brief reference to what has occurred between the two Gov- 
ernments in respect to Central America since the ratification of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty of 1850. 

While the declared object of that convention had reference to the con- 
atruction of a ship canal by the way of San Juan and the lakes of Nicaragua 
and Managua, from the Atlautic to the Pacific oceans, yet it avowed none 
the less plainly a general a in reference to all practicable communi- 
cations across the Isthmus, and laid down a distinct policy a which the 

ractical operation of this principle was likely to be kept free from all em- 

arrassment, The principle was that the interoceanic routes should remain 
under the sovereignty of the States through which they ran, and be neutral 
and free to all nations alike. The policy was, that in order to prevent any 
government outside of those States from obtaining undue control or influence 
over these interoceanic transits, no such nation should “erect or maintain 
any fortifications commending the same, or in vicinity thereof, or should 
occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise any dominion over Nic 
aragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America.” 

So far as the United States and Great Britain were concerned, these stip- 
ulations were expressed in unmistakable terms, and in reference to other 
nations it was declared that the contracting parties in this convention en- 
gage to invite every state with which both or either have friendly inter- 
course to enter into stipulations with them similar to those which they have 
entered into with each other. At that time the United States had no posses- 
sions whatever in Central America and exercised no dominion there. In re- 
spect to this Government, therefore, the provisions of the first article of the 
treaty could operate only asa restriction for the future, but Great Britain 
was in the actual exercise of dominion over nearly the whole eastern coast 
of that country, and in relation to her this article had a present as well as a 

»rospective operation. She was to abandon the ooumpensy which she aveney 
fad n Central America, and was neither to make acquisitions nor erect forti- 
fications or exercise dominion there in the future. In other words, she was 
to place herself in the same ition, with respect to possessions and do- 
minion in Central America, which was to be occupied by the United States, 
and which both the contracting parties to the treaty engaged that they would 
endeavor to induce other nations to occupy. 

This was the treaty as it was understood and assented to by the United 
States, and this is the treaty as it is still understood by this Government. 
Instead, however, of — effect to it in this sense, the British Government 
proceeded, in 186i, only a few months after the signature to the treaty, to 
establish a new British colony in Central America under the name of the 
* Bay Islands; and when this Government =e its great surprise at this 
proceeding and at the failure of Great Britain to comply with the terms of 
the convention, Her saety's Government replied that the islands already 
belonged to Great Britain at the date of the treaty, and that the convention. 
in their view of it, interfered with none of their existing possessions in Central 
America, but was wholly prospective in its character, and only prevented 
them from making new acquisitions. It is unnecessary to do more than 
simply refer to the earnest and able discussions which followed this avowal, 
and which show more and more plainly the opposite constructions which 
were placed upon the treaty by the two Governments. 

In 185} it was sought to reconcile these constructions and to terminate the 
Central American question by the convention which was signed at London 
by the American minister and Lord Clarendon, usually designated the Dallas- 
g acne treaty. The terms of this treaty are doubtless familiar to your 

ordship. 

It provides— 

1. For the withdrawal of the British protectorate over the Mosquito Indi- 
ans and for an arrangement in their behalf upon principles which were quite 
acceptable to the United States. 

2. It regulated the boundaries of the Belize settlements, within which 
Great Britain claimed to exercise certain ry rights upon terms 
which, although not wholly acceptable to this Government, were yet, in a 
spirit of generous concession, ratified by the United States Senate. 

3. It provided for a cession of the Bay Islands to Honduras (in the opinion 
of this Goverument their rightful proprietor), but this concession was made 
dependent upon an unratified treaty between Great Britain and Honduras, 
whose terms were not officially known tv this Government, but which, so far 
as they had unofficially appeared, were not of a satisfactory character. 

The Senate, therefore, in ratifying the Dallas-Clarendon treaty, felt obliged 
te amend it by striking out all tha tof it which contemplated the con- 
currence of this Government in the treaty with Honduras, and simply pro- 
viding for a recognition by the two Governments of the eoyereign ht of 
Honduras to the islands in question. Great Britain found itself unable to 
concur in this amendment, and the Dallas-Clarendon treaty, therefore, fell 
to the ground. It was clear, however, that the ohjoctions of the Senate to 
the Honduras treaty were not deemed unreasonable by Her Majesty's Gov- 


_—_—— 


ernment, because, in your lordship’s interview with the Presi 
22d of October, 1857, your lordshi allowed that the articles establishicn ne 
administrative independence of the islands might have been r than was 
necessary. I had observed,’’ you added, *‘the same impression in the eorre. 
spondence of Mr. Wyke, Her Majesty's chargé d'affaires at Guatemala. w |, 
seemed to admit that a greater participation in the internal government 
might be festy to A sand See of vo nent and you made “no doubt 
at Her Majesty’s Government would enter any reasonable »stio 
al eitts oer Ghee 6° RE Departs of Roventer o 
nd again, in your lo: p's no partment of November 3) 
1857, you peongnine the same probability “‘ that the intervention of the fi lon’ 
duras Government in the administration of the islands may have been mor, 
limited than was necessary or even advisable.” : 

Such was doubtless the opinion of Honduras, for as long ago as May 10 
1857, I was informed by your lordship that the treaty remained unratified 
- orate some objections on the part of the Government of Honduras,” a,j 
that “ Her Ma — Government does not expect that the treaty in its pres. 
ent shape will efinitely sanctioned by that Republic.” 

In view of the objectionable provisions of this convention with Honduras 
and of its failure to be sanctioned by that Republic, your lordship, by the ay 
thority of Lord Clarendon, informed me on the 6th of May, 1867, that Her 
Majesty's Government was prepared to sanction a new treaty in respect to 
the Central American questions which should in all respects conform to the 
Dallas-Clarendon treaty as ratified by the Senate, except that to the simplo 
recognition in the Senate's substitute for the second separate article of the 
sovereignty of Honduras over the Bay ds there was to be added the fo!- 
lowing passage: ‘* Whenever and so soon as the papeatto of Honduras shal] 
have concluded and ratified a treaty with Great Britain by which Great Brit. 
ain shail have ceded and the Republic of Honduras shall have accepted tho 
said islands subject to the provisionsand conditions contained in said treaty.’ 
While this condition contemplated a new treaty with Honduras which mizht 

— avoid the objectionable provisions of the old one, yet it was auite 
mpossible for the United States become a party, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to a convention which was not in existence or whose terms and con- 
ditions it could neither know nor control. For this reason I inforined vour 
lordship in my communication of May 29 that your lordship's proposition 
was declined by this Government. 

The attempts to adjust the Central American questions by means of a sup- 
plementary treaty having thus failed of success, and the subject not being of 
a character, in the opinion of the United States, to admit of their reference to 
arbitration, the two Governments were thrown back upon their respective 
rights under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Whileeach Government, however, 
had continued to insist upon its own construction of this treaty, there was 
reason to believe that the embarrassments growing out of their conflicting 
views of its provisions might be practically relieved by direct negotiation be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and the states of Central America. 

In this —~ it seemed ible that, without any injustice to those states, 
the treat ght be rendered acceptable to both countries as well as opera- 
tive for the disinterested and useful purposes which it had been designed to 
serve. 

The President, therefore, was glad to learn from ze lordship, on the 19th 
of October, 1857, that Her ae fhe Government had “ resolved to dispatch a 
representative of authority and experience to Central America to make a 
definite settlement of all the matters with regard to which the United States 
and England were still at variance, and who would be instructed,” as your 
lordship believed, “ to carry the Clayton-Bulwer treaty into execution accord- 
ing to the general tenor of the interpretation put u it by the United 
States, but to doso by separate negotiations with the Central erican Re 
publics in lieu of a direct engagement with the Federal Government.” 

This announcement could not fail to be received with satisfaction by tho 
President, because it contemplated the substantial accomplishment of the 
very purposes in respect to the treaty which the United States had always 
had in view, and so long as these were accomplished he assured your lordship 
that “to himit was indifferent whether the concession contemplated by 
Her ane Government were ed to a direct en; ment between 
England and the United States or to treaties between the former and the 
Central American Republics; the latter method might, in some respects, he 
added, beeven more agreeable to him, and he th t it would be more con- 
venient to Her Majesty’s Government, who t, with greater facility, 
accede to the claims of the betas Po mts oe 

The explanations, however, anticipated by your lordship and by myself 
were not received, and about three months after the arrival of Sir William 
at Washington you expressed to me your reares that you had held out ex- 

tations which proved unfounded, and which had prompted delay, and 
hen for the first time uested an answer to the of Her Majesty's 
Government, and “eupecally to that part of them relating to the arbitra- 
tion.” It was even then s' that the answer was desired because it 
was thought to be appropriate as a matter of form and not because the 
explanations which been waited for were deemed wholly unnecessary 

**T overlooked something due to forms,” is your lordship’s language in the 

note of April 12, “in my anxiety to promote a clearer understanding, and I 
eventually learned in an official shape that Her Majesty’s Government, fol- 
lowing their better ju nt, desired, before any further commu- 
nication, a reply to their overtures, and especially to t part of them 
referring to arbitration.” Should the new proffer of arbitration be declined, 
it was early not supposed in your note of February 15 that this result 
would have any tendency to interrupt Sir Williams's efforts; but in that 
event it was hoped, you informed me, that these efforts would result in a 
settlement bie to the United Ces Deen as in essential points it 
would carry the treaty of 1850 into in a manner practically con- 
formable to the American interpreta of that instrument. [Here follows 
a recapitulation of note of April 6, above given. ] 
The neutrality of the in ic routes and their freedom from the 
superior and controlling influence of any one government, the principles 
upon which the Mosquito protectorate may be alike with justice 
to the sovereignty of Fiemagee, and the Indian tribes, the surrender of the 
Bay Islands under certain stipulations for the benefit of trade and the pro- 
tection of their British a, and the definition of the boundaries of 
the British Belize—about all these points there is no ap nt disagreement 
except as to the conditions which shall be annexed to the Bay Islands’ sur- 
render and as to the limits which shall be fixed to the settlements of the 
Belize. Is it ble that, if peeamee in a spirit of conciliation and 
good —- ese two points of rence are not susceptible of a friendly 
adjustment? To believe this would be to underestimate the importance ©! 
the adjustment and the inte mt appreciation of this importance which 
must be entertained by both nai : 

What the United States want in Central America, next to the happiness 
of its is the security and neutrality of the interoceanic routes which 
lead es. This is equally the desire of Great Britain, of France, and 

e commercial world. If the prin and policy of the eon. 
oO is accom ed. 


en, 


therefore, Lord bury invites new overtures from Government 
upon the idea that it has embraced in Sir William 
y's mission for an adjustment of tral questions by 
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separate treaties with Honduras, Nicaragua, and Guatemala, upon terms 
sf stantially according with the general tenor of the American interpreta- 
tion of the treaty, I have to reply that this very adjustment is all that the 
president ever desired, and that instead of having rejected that proposal he 
had exp’ his cordial acceptance of it so far as he understood it, and had 
anticipated from it the most gratifying consequences. 

Nothing now remains for me but to inquire of your lordship whether the 
overtures contained in ier lordship's note of November 30 are to be consid- 
ered as withdrawn by Her Majesty's Government, or whether the good re- 
sults expected in the beginning from Sir William Ouseley's mission may not 
yet be happily accomplished. 


[From President Buchanan's fourth annual message. } 


Our relations with Great Britain are of the most friendly character. Since 
the commencement of my Administration the two dangerous questions aris- 
ing from the Clayton and Bulwer treaty and from the right of search claimed 
by the British Government have been amicably and honorably adjusted. 

The discordant constructions of the Clayton and Bulwer treaty between 
the two Governments, which at different periods of the discussion bore a 
threatening aspect, have resulted ina final settlement entirely satisfactory to 
this Government. In my last annual message I informed Congress that the 
British Government had not then “completed treaty arrangements with the 
Republics of Honduras and Nicaragua in pursuance of the understanding be- 
tween the two Governments. It is, nevertheless, confidently expected that 
this good work will ere long be accomplished." This confident expectation 
has since been fulfilled. 

Her Britannic esty concluded a treaty with Honduras on the 28th No- 
vember, 1859, and with Nicaragua on the 28th August, 1860, relinquishing the 
Mosquito protectorate. Besides, i the former the Bay Islands are recog- 
pene asa part of the Republic of Honduras. It may be observed that the 
stipulations of these treaties conform in every important particular to tho 
amendments adopted by the Senate of the United States to the treaty con- 
cluded at London on the lith October, 1856, between the two governments. 
It will be recollected that this treaty was rejected by the British Govern- 
ment because of its objection to the just and important amendment of the 
Senate to the article relating to Ruatan and the other islands in the Bay of 
Honduras. 


[Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, to Mr. Adams, April 25, 1866.] 


Toward the close of Mr. Polk’s Administration the British Government, 
disturbed, perha ~~ the recent acquisition of territory by the United 
States on the Pacific, showed what we thought to be a disposition to contend 
with the Governments of the Central American States, with the ultimate 
object, as was supposed, of acquiring dominion there, and alsoa control of any 
ship canal which meh be made between the two oceans by the way of the 
San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua. British subjects had long before that 
time lent those Governments money, the interest on which was in arrears, 
chiefly in consequence of the strife between the States which ensued upon 
their separation as a confederacy. 

War measures were determined upon to cover this interest; among others, 
the seizure of the island of Tiger, belonging to Honduras, in the Bay of Fon- 
seca, was made by a British naval force in October, 1849. This seizure was 
protested agnines by Mr. Sot, the United States chargé d'affaires in Nic- 
aragua, and a disavowal of the proceedings of the British Government was 
required by Mr. Clayton in an instruction to Mr. Abbott Lawrence, at Lon- 
don, of the 29th of December, 1849. 

Inasmuch as one route (by. some supposed to be the best route) for the ship 
canal from the Jake to the Pacific lay along the Estero Real, which empties 
into the Bay of Fonseca, near Tiger Island, Mr. Squier deemed himself war- 
ranted in serporesing. ina ean commercial treaty with Honduras, 
which he signed on the 28th of September, 1849, provisions for acquiring land 
for naval stations on that island or on the continent in its vicinity. By what 
is called a protocol, of the same date, Honduras ceded Tiger Island to the 
United States, pending the ratification or rejection of the general treaty, pro- 
vided that the time should exceed eighteen months. 

These stipulations were entered into by Mr. Squier without instructions 
from the Department, and when the treaty and additional articles were re- 
ceived, he was reproved for them. They were never laid before the Senate. 
Itisnot to be doubted, however, that they occasioned uneasiness to the British 
Government, and in a great degree led to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of the 
19th of April, 1850. 

Tho preamble of that treaty states that its object was to fix the views and 
intentions of the parties in regard to the ship canal. 

The first article of the treaty, still referring to the ship canal, stipulates 
that neither party will erect fortifications commanding the same, or in the 
vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume, or exercise do- 
minion in any part of Central America. 

It seems obvious that the renunciation by the parties to this instrument 
of a right to acquire dominion in Central America was intend 
either of them from obtaining control over the proposed shi 
time the treaty was concluded there was every prospect that that work would 
notonly soon be begun, but that it would be carried toa successful conclusion. 
For reasons, however, which it is not necessary to specify, it never was even 
commenced, and at present there does not appear to be a likelihood of its be- 
ing unde en. It may be a question, therefore, supposing that the canal 
should never be begun, whether the renunciatory clauses of the treaty are to 
have tual operation. 

speaking, this question might be decided in the negative. Still, 

80 long as it remain a question, it would not comport with good faith 

for ej party to do anything which might be deemed contrary to even the 
a ypi-k 


ing more and more certain every day that not only naval war- 
fare in the future, but also all — eo of war vessels in time of peace, 
must be by steam. This necessity will occasion little or no inconvenience to 
the principal maritime powers of Europe, and especially to Great Britain, as 
those powers have possessions in various parts of the globe where they can 
have stores of coal and provisions for the use of their vessels. We are dif- 
ferently situated. We ove no possession beyond the limits of the United 
aa Foreign eceuiaation nae Bover bees favored b otateomen, in this 
country, either on gener: unds or asin harmony with our peculiar con- 
dition. There is no Guanes or finely to be any in this respect. It is indis- 
Pensable for us, however, to have stations under our own flag for 
naval observation and police, and for defensive war as well as for the protec- 
tion of our widely spread commerce when we are at peace ourselves. This 
want, even for our commercial marine, is nowhere more sensibly felt than 
on the track between Panama and San Francisco. The question then occurs, 
t points our jurisdiction would be most eligible for this parpose! 

ver might be entertained in regard to any other a ave 

= be no question that Tiger Island would be exceedingly desirable for 


purpose. 
Under these circumstances, you will sound Lord Clarendon as to the dis- 
of his Government a tower us in acquiring coaling stations in Cen- 
America, notwithstand the stipulations contained in the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. In doing this, however, you will use general terms only, and 
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will by no means allow it to be supposed that we particularly covet Tiger 
Island. You will execute this instruction at such time and in such way as to 
A may seem best, and inform the Department of the result, so that the 
Jnited States minister to Honduras may be directed to proceed accordingly. 
It is ee that you may probably be able to introduce the subject to 
the Earl of Clarendon's attention by suggesting that a negotiation with a 
view to the special end mentioned might 
negotiation for settlement of the northwest boundary question and of the 
conflicting claims of the two countries which have arisen during the late 
rebellion in the United States. 
(The report of Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, July 14, 1870, on the relation of 
the Monroe doctrine to Central America, in connection with the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, is given at large, supra, section 57. | 


(Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, to Mr. Schenck, April 26, 1872.] 


You are aware that a main object to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. so called 
of the 19th of April, 1850, was to provide against obstruction by either part y 
to a ship canal to the Pacific through Nicaragua. : 

A work of that kind was then deemed specially necessary and desirable for 
us, as California had recently been acquired, the only practicable way to 
which was across the Isthmus of Panama or around Cape Horn. For some 
time previously to the date of that instrument, and especially during the con- 
siderable period when the United States were without a diplomatic repre 
sentative in Central America, it seemed to be the policy of the British Gov 
ernment to avail itself of what was called its protectorate of the King of 
Mosquitos to wrest from Nicaragua that part of its territory claimed on be- 
half of that Indian chief, including, of course. the mouths of the San Juan 
River, by the way of which it was supposed the proposed ship canal must 

ass. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty effectually checked this pretension. It alsoin 
terms forbadé cither party to occupy or fortify in any part of Central Amer 
ica. Tho British Government, probably actuated by an apprehension that 
this stipulation might be construed against their claims at Belize, Honduras, 
instructed Sir H. L. Bulwer to make the declaration of 29th of June, 1850, 
when the ratifications were to be exchanged, to the effect that they did not 
understand the engagements of the convention to apply to Belize and its 
dependencies. Ina note to Sir Henry of the 4th of Faly, 1850, Mr. Clayton 
saknowledeed that it was not the purpose of the convention to apply to Belize 
and its dependencies. 

A similar acknowledgment is contained in a memorandum of the 5th of 
July, 1850, signed by Mr. Clayton, which says that he at the same time dx 
clined to affirm or deny the British title in their settlement or its alleged 
dependencies. Among the latter what are called the Bay Islands were 
claimed to belong. The British Government, however, having converted 
them into a separate colony, this and the continuance of its protectorate, so 
called, over the Mosquito Irdians were regarded as virtually such breaches 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as to call for the remonstrances which Mr. 
Buchanan, and subsequently Mr. Dallas, were instructed to address, and 
which they did address, to the Government. The answer of that Govern- 
ment was in substance that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was merely designed 
to provide for the future, and was not intended to affect any rights or claims 
which Great Britain may have had in Central America at the time of its 
conclusion. 

This pretention was effectually answered by Mr. Buchanan in his reply to 
Lord Clarendon’s memorandum on the subject, which you will find on the flle 
or record of your legation. Ultimately, on the 17th of October, 1856, what is 
called the Dallas-Clarendon treaty was signed at London. The object of this 
instrument was to compose the differences between the two Governments, 
especially in regard to the Bay Islands and the Mosquito protectorate. 

en the treaty reached here, it must have been obvious to the Executive 
that if it accomplished either of those purposes this was in an incomplete and 
unacceptable way. Still the treaty was laid before the Senate, which body, 
though it did not absolutely reject it, appended to it so many and such im- 
portant amendments that they were not accepted by the British Government, 
and the whole business proved abortive. 

The British Government then sought negotiations with Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, and Honduras separately to attain the principal objects which it hoped 
to compass by means of the Dallas-Clarendon treaty if it had gone into effect 
as it was signed. - 

The purposes of that Government were in the main accomplished. Onthe 
28th of January, 1860, a treaty between Great Britain and Nicaragua was 
signed at Managua. Though this instrument restored to that Republic the 
nominal sovereignty over that part of its territory which had previously 
been claimed as belonging to the kingdom of the Mosquitos. it assigned 
boundaries to the Mosquito Reservation probably beyond the limits which 
any member of that tribe had ever seen, even when inchase of wild animals. 
Worst of all, however, it confirmed the grants of land previously made in 
Mosquito territory. The similar stipulation on this subject in the Dallas- 
Clarendon treaty was perhaps the most objectionable of any, as it violated 
the cardinal rule of all European colonists in America, including Great 
Britain herself, that the aborigines had no title to the soil which they could 
confer upon individuals. 

This rule has repeatedly been confirmed by judicial decisions, and espe- 
cially by the Supreme Court of the United States. [t is supposed to be super- 
fluous to add that it is understood the grantees of the Mosquito chief, respect- 
ing whose interests the British Government was so solicitious, were the sub- 
jects of the latter. 

It is supposed that the expedition of Walker to Nicaragua made such an 
unfavorable impression on public opinion there in respect to this country 
as to pre pare the way for the treaty with Great Britain. A rumor was cur- 
rent in that quarter, and was by many believed to be true, that Walker was 
an agent of this Government, which, it was supposed, had covertly sent him 
thither to obtain control of the country. This, however, was so far from the 
truth that everything withinits power was done by this Government toward 
preventing the departure of Walker. 

Besides the treaty with Nicaragua, just adverted to, there was a treaty 
between Great Britain and Honduras, signed on the 28th November, 1859, the 
main object of which was the restitution to the latter of the Bay Island 
which had for some time before been converted into « British colony 

This treaty also contained stipulations in regard to Mosquito Indians in 
Honduras territory similar to that in the treaty with Nicaragua 

On the 30th of April, 1859, a treaty between Great Britain and Guatemala 
was also signed, by which the boundaries of the British settlement at Beliz 
so called, were extended to the Sarstoon River. This instrument cont 

rovisions for the appointment of commissioners to mark the boundaries and 

or the construction of a road from Guatemala to the fittest place on the 
Atlantic coast near Belize. By a supplementary convention between the 
rties of the 5th of August, 1863, Great Britain agreed, upon certain condi- 
ms, to contribute £50,000 toward the construction of the road referred to. 

From the note of the 4th of December last, addressed to this Department 
by Mr. Dardon, the minister of Guatemala here, a copy of which is inclosed, 
it appears that when the joint commission for running the boundary line 
reached the Sarstoon River the British commissioner, finding that his coun- 
trymen were trespassing beyond that limit, refused to proceed, and the 


be made an element in a general 
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stipulation on the subject, if not virtually canceled, has at least been sus- 
vended. 

. The supplementary convention not having been ratified by Guatemala in 
peason, it is stated that the British Government has notified that of Guate- 
mala that it would regard the stipulation on the subject of the road con- 
tained in the ~~ | of 1859 as at an end. 

Other important information on these subjects is contained in the letter 
and its accompaniments of Mr. Henry Savage to this Department of the 16th 
of October last, a copy of which is inclosed. He is a native of this country, 
and at one time was consul at Guatemala. 

He has frequently, in the absence of a diplomatic agent of the United 
States in that quarter, furnished this Department with valuable information 
in regard to Central American affairs. 

Mr. Dardon says that his Government also regards its treaty of 1859 with 
Great Britain at an end, and requests op its Dehalf the cooperation and sup- 
port of this Government toward preventing further encroachments by Brit- 
ish subjects on the Seay of Guatemala. It is believed that if such en- 
croachments are authorized or countenanced by that Government it will be 
tantamount toa breach of its engagement not to occupy any part of Central 
America. Before, however, officially mentioning the subject to Earl Gran- 
ville, it would be advisable to ascertain the correctness of the representation 
of Mr. Dardon as to the cause of the discontinuance of the demarkation of 
the boundary. 

If the statement of that gentleman should prove to be correct, you will 
then formally remonstrate against any trespass by British subjects, with the 
connivance of their Government, upon the territory of Guatemala, as an in- 
fringement of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which will be very unacceptable 
in this country. 


[Mr. Evarts, Secretary of State, to Mr. Logan, March 4, 1880.] 


Aside from the well-understood doctrines of this Government as to any 
new acquisitions of American territory by/European_powers, it seems un- 
questionable that the ace Sire treaty precludes the acquisition of 
those islands by Great Britain. The intentions which are imputed, there- 
fore, to that power, looking in that direction, may well be discredited. Still 
they should awaken the attention and arouse the vigilance of this Govern- 
ment. Even should the tendency you report toward the alienation of the 
Bay Islands take another direction, it would, of course, be impossible for us 
to — indifferent or to acquiesce in any other European power acquiring 
any of them. 


(Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State, to Mr. Lowell, November 19, 1881.] 


In pursuance of the premises laid down in my circular note of June 24 of 
this year touching the determination of this Government with respect to the 
guaranty of neutrality for the interoceanic canal at Panama, it becomes my 
duty to call your attention to the convention of April 19, 1850, between Great 
Britain and the United States, commonly known as the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. 

According to the articles of that convention, the high contracting parties, 
in referring to an interoceanic canal through Nicaragua, d “‘that neither 
the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive 
control over said ship canal, and that neither will ever erect or maintain any 
fortifications mas Se same or in the vicinity thereof.” In a con- 
cluding paragraph the high contracting parties a: d “to extend their pro- 
tection by treaty stipulations to any other practi communications, whether 
by canal or railway, across the Isthmus * * which are now proposed to 
be established by way of Tehuantepec or Panama."’ 

This convention was made more than thirty years ago, under exceptional 
and extraordinary conditions, which have long since to exist—condi- 
one at best were temporary in their nature, and which can never be 
re uced. 

he remarkable development of the United States on the Pacific coast 
since that time has created new duties for this Government, and devolved 
now responsibilities upon it, the full and complete disc of which re- 
quires, in the judgment of the President, some essential modifications in the 
layton-Bulwer treaty. The interests of Her M jesty’s Governmentinvolved 
in this question, in so far as they =—7 bee rly judged by the observation 
of a friendly power, are so inconsiderable in comparison with those of the 
United States that the President hopes a readjustment of the terms of the 
treaty may be reached ina a of amity and concord. 

The respect due to Her Majesty’s Government demands that the objec- 
tions to the perpetuity of the convention of 1850, as it now exists, should be 
stated with directness and with entire frankness. And among the most 
salient and palpable of these is the fact that the operation of the treaty 
practically concedes to Great Britain the control of whatever canal may be 
constructed. * * * 

The treaty binds the United States not to useits milit force in any pre- 
cautionary measure, while it leaves the naval power of Great Britain per- 
fectly free and unrestrained, ready at any moment of need to seize both 
ends of the canal, and render its military occupation on land a matter en- 
tirely within the discretion of Her Majesty's Government. 

The military power of the United States, as shown by the recent civil 
war, is without limit, and in any conflict on the American continent alto- 
gether irresistible. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty commands this Government 
not to use a single regiment of troops to protect its interests in connection 
with the interoceanic canal, but to surrender the transit to the Se 
and control of the British navy. If no American soldier is to quarte’ 
on the Isthmus to protect the rights of his country in the interoceanic 
surely, by the fair logic of neutrality, no war vessel of Great Britain sh 
be permitted to appear in the waters that control either entrance to the canal. 

A more comprehensive objection to the treaty is urged by this Govern- 
ment. Its provisions embody a misconception of the relative positions of 
Great Britain and the United States with respect to the interests of each 
Government in questions pertaining to this continent. Government of 
the United States has no occasion to disavow an aggressive tion. Its 
entire policy establishes its pacific character, and am: its chief aims is to 
cultivate the most friendly and intimate relations with its neighbors, both 
independent and colonial. At the same time, this Government, with re- 
spect to European states, will not consent to perpetuate any treaty that im- 
peaches our right and long-established claim to priority on the American 
continent. * s 

The States and Territories appurtenant to the Pacific Ocean and dependent 
upon it for commercial outlet, and hence directly interested in the canal, 
comprise an area of nearly 800,000 square miles, r in extent than the 
German Empire and the four Latin countries of Europe combined. * * * 

If a hostile movement should at any time be made against the Pacific coast, 
threatening danger to its people and destruction to ea , the Govern- 
ment of the United States would feel that it had been i to its duty 
and neglectful toward its own citizens if it  poeees itself to bs bound bya 
treaty which gave the same right th: h canal to a war ship bent onan 
errand of destruction that is reserved toitsown Navy, for the 
of our coast and the protection of the lives of our people. And as 
insists by the might of her power that her enemies in war shall strike her 
Indian ons only by Srewatiay taste of Good Hope, so the Govern- 
ment of the United States will y 


and safer route of the canal shall be reserved for ourselves, while our eney,)... 
if we shall ever be so unfortunate as to have any, shall be remanded to ).. 
voyage around Cape Horn. - 

A consideration of controlling influence in this question is the well-set+), 1 
conviction on the of this Government that “7 by the United States «x 
orcising supervision can the Isthmus canals be definitely and at all tin. 
secur aguins : t She Iphcetesente = cetrnetion anes % yer. mers 
agreement of neu y on pa ween the grea’ wers urope mig}: 
prove ineffectual to preserve the « canal in time of hostilities The first > and 
of acannon in a general European war would in all probability annu| ¢),, 
treaty of neutrality, and the strategic position of the canal, commanding |), }, 
oceans, might be held by the first naval power that could seize it. If this 
should be done, the United States would suffersuch grave inconveniencs ;,,) 
loss in her domestic commerce as would enforce the duty of a defensive 9), 
protective war on her part for the mere purpose of gaining that contr.) 
vile 2 advance she insists is due to her position and demanded by },\.; 
nece es. 

I am not orguing or assuming that a general war, or any war at al). jc 
imminent in arene. But it must not be forgotten that within tho ~ t 
twenty-five years all the great p= of Europe have been engaged in wa) 
most of them more than once. only a ce in the past hundred 
years has the United States exchanged a tile shot with any European 
power. Itisin the est Sopxe improbable that fora hundred years {, 
come even that experience be repeated. 

It co uently becomes evident that the one conclusive mode of presery. 
ing any Isthmus canal from the pa distraction and _ destruction of war 
is to pl it under the control of that government least likely to be engay.,| 
in war, and able, in any and every event, to enfercethe guardianship w):j.), 
sbe shall assume. 

For self-protection to her own interests, therefore, the United States, in 
the first instance, asserts her right to control the Isthmus transit; and, se 
ondly, she offers by such con that absolute neutralization of the canal as 
r ts European powers which can in no other way be certainly attained 
and lastingly assured. 

Another consideration forcibly suggests the necessity of modifying tho 
convention under discussion. At the time it was to, Great Britain 
and the United States were the only nations prominent in the commerce of 
Central and South America. Since that time other leading nations hay, 
greatly enlarged their commercial connections with that ecmntry, and are 
to-day contending for supremacy in the trade of those shores. Within tho 
past four years, indeed, the number of French and German vessels landing 
on the two coasts of Central America far exceed the number of British 
vessels. 

One of the motives that originally induced this Government to assent to 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, not distinctly e in the instrument, but 
inferable from every line of it, was the aid of British capital in tho 
construction of the — = canal. That expectation has not been real- 
ized, and the changed condition of this country since 1850 has diminished, if 
it has not entirely removed from consideration, any advantage to be derived 
from that source. Whenever, in the ay of United States Govern- 
ment, the time shall be auspicious and the conditions fa’ son- 
struction of the Nicaraguan canal, no aid will be needed. outside of the re- 
sources of our own Government and and while foreign capita! will 
always be welcomed and never repelled it can not henceforth enter as an 
essential factor in the determination of eg my mye 

It is earnestly hoped by the President t the considerations now pre- 
sented will have due w t and influence with Her sajeety's Government, 
and that the modifications of the treaty desired by the United States will be 
conceded in the same friendly spirit in which theyare asked. The following 
isasummary of the changes necessary to meet the views of this Government: 
First. ee: rt of the treaty w forbids the United States fortifying 
the canal and holding the political control of it in conjunction with the coun- 

in which it is located to be canceled. 

d. Every part of the treaty in which Great Britain and the United 

States eo to make no uisition of Ser = Central America to re- 
main infullforce. As an tion Government would not 
admit that Great Britain and the United States should be put on the same 
territorial acquisitions on the Ameri- 

can continent, and would be unwilling to establish such a precedent without 
full a. But the treaty contains that provision with respect to 
Central America, and if the United States should seek its annulment it might 
give rise to erroneous and mischievous apprehensions among a le with 
whom this Government desires to be on the most friendly terms. United 

taken special occasion 8 


S 
s 


ders or in any way disturb their territorial integrity, and we shall not wi!l- 

ingly incur the risk of a misunderstanding by annulling the clauses in tho 

Cla treaty which forbid such a with Central America. Tho 

for the protection of the 

canal and voluntarily ced the Central American 

— not to be regarded as a violation of the contained in the 
ing. 

OTrhird. ‘The United States will not object to maintaining the clause looking 
to the establishment of a free port at each end of whatever canal may be con- 
structed, if England desires it to be retained. 

Fourth. The clause in which the two Governments agreed to make treaty 
stipulations for a joint protectorate of whatever railway or canal might be 
8 ee ne aes Mo treat; 

pulations for the proposed end have been suggested er party, al- 
though citizens of the United eaasieenaleetibiemstel railway at Pa- 
nama, and are now judgment the same work at Tehuantepec. It isa fair 

no’ 


m in the t of the that this Vision shou! be 
Pigarick au Sbeclet Uy Uae nosastion and Common consent of he £0 
ernen 
pe a ae ee ee hk — 

time of war captures made ther belligerent on the high s«95 
was left incomplete, distance was never determined. In the jude 
ment of the eg ego speaking in the interest commerce, this 


liberal Soieneam: it, with advant ; 

as vantage, as 

nm vaeeealientionn, bea matter of 
the world. 

ea a necessity the political control of whatever canal or canals 

may be constructed across the isthmus, the United States will act in ent 

within whose the canals shal| bo 

Republics there 


can be no hostility, no jealousy, no rivalry, no distrust. 
This Government entertains no design in connection with this project § r 
its own advan which is not also for the 


tage of 
os for does the United 
any exclusive or narrow commercial advantage. It frankly 


agrees and will declare at time, in con- 
ju me on whose soil the canal may seeemaes, Set the 
shal apply with tone to marine of 
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every nation on the gobo. And equally in time of peace, the harmless use 
of the canal shall be freely granted to the war vessels of other nations. In 
time of war, aside from the defensive use to be made of it by the country in 
which it is constructed and by the United States, the canal shall be impar- 
tially cl st the war vessels of all belligerents. 

It is the desire and determination of the United States that the canal shall 
be used only for the development and increase of peaceful commerce omens 
al] the nations, and shall not be considered a strategic point in warfare, whic 
may tempt the aggression of belligerents or be seized under the compulsions 
of military nesunihy by any of the great powers that may have contests in 
which the United States has no stake and will take no part. 

If it be asked why the United States objects to the assent of European 
governments to the terms of neutrality for the operation of the canal, my 
answer is that the oy to assent implies the right to dissent, and thus the 
whole question would be thrown open for contention as an international 
jssue. tt is the fixed purpose of the United States to confine it strictly and 
solely a8 an — question, to be dealt with and decided by the Ameri- 

Government. 
~ presenting the views contained herein to Lord Granville, you will take 
occasion to say that the Government of the United States seeks this partic- 
nlar time for the discussion as most opportuneand auspicious. At no period 
since the peace of 1783 have relations between the British and American 
Governments been so cordial and friendly as now. And I[ aim sure Her 
Majesty’s Government will find in the views now suggested and the propo- 
sitions now submitted additional evidence of the desire of this Government 


to remove all ble oo of controversy between two nations which 
have so many interests common and so many reasons for honorable and 
lasting peace. 


You will, at the earliest opportunity, acquaint Lord Granville with the 
purpose of the United States touching the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and in 
your own way you will impress him fully with the views of your Govern- 

ent. 

3 I refrain from directing thata copy of thisinstruction be left with his lord- 
ship, because in reviewing the case I have n y been compelled in 
drawing illustrations from British policy to indulge somewhat freely in the 
mentum ad hominem. 
is course of reasoning in an instruction to ourown minister is altogether 


legitimate ae Soreness, and yet might seem discourteous if addressed di- 


rectly to the ish Government. You may deem it expedient to make this 
explanation to Lord Granville, and if afterwards he desire a copy of this 
instruction, you will of course furnish it. 


[Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State, to Mr. Lowell, November 29, 1881.] 


In the discussions between the two Governments which attended the fail- 
ure of the Clarendon-Dallas treaty the attitude of the United States with 
t to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was amply defined. As early as the 

12th of March, 1857, I find that General Cass, then Secretary of State, in the 
course of a conference with Lord Napier, Her Majesty's representative, 
“passed some reflection on the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; he had voted for it, 


and in doing so he believed that it abrogated all intervention on the part of 
England in the Central American territo The British Government had put 
adifferent construction on the treaty, tted the vote he had given 


and he 
in its favor.” (Dispatch of Lord Napier to the lof Clarendon, March 12, 


1857. 

On the 6th of May, 1857, President Buchanan, in an audience given to Lord 
Napier and in to his lordship’s suggestion that if the attempted ad- 
justment of the difference between the Governments as to the Clarendon- 
Dallas treaty should fail, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty remained to fall back 
upon, characterized that instrument in much stronger terms than General 
Cass had done. To quote Lord Napier’s words: 

“The President denounced the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as one which has 
been f. t with misunderstanding and mischief from the beginning. It 

uded under the most o te constructions by the contracting 
parties. If the Senate had imagined that it could obtain the interpretation 
placed upon it by Great Britain it would not have .. If he had been in 
the Senate at the time, that treaty never would have been sanctioned.” 
( tch of Lord Napier to the Earl of Clarendon, May 6, 1857.) 
ese views are more explicitly and formally repeated in a note addresséd 
by Secretary Cass to Lord Napier on the 29th of May, 1857. He says: 

“The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, concluded in the hope that it would put an 
end to the erences which had arisen between the United States and Great 
Britain con Central American affairs, had been rendered inoperative 
in some of its most essential provisions by the different constructions which 
had been o- to it by the parties. And little is hazarded in 
saying that had the rpretation since put upon the treaty by the British 
Government, and yet maintained, been anticipated, it would not have been 
negotiated under the instructions of any Executive of the United States 
| seen Se the branch of the Government intrusted with the power of 
ratification. 

The publicity of these statements, and the strong feeling which then pre- 
vailed a all quarters that the Clayton-Bulwer convention was inadequate to 
reconcile the opposite views of Great Britain and the United States toward 
Central America, led to a very decided conviction that the treaty should be 
abrogated. Lord N r reflected this growing impression when, on the 22d 
of June, 1857, he wrote to Lord Clarendon that “it is probable that if the 
pending discussion Central America be not closed during the pres- 
ent summer, an attempt will be made in the next session of Con to set 
aside the Cla: -Bulwer treaty. * * * Therecan be no doubt of the views 
of the ent and Cabinet on this matter.” 

Before this tendency could, however, find its expression in any official act, 
& movement on the part of Her Majesty’s Government placed the whole 
matter in a new aspect. 

{Here followsasummary of Sir W. Ouseley’s action, substantially the same 
as that given above by Mr. Cass. ] 

The at the close of 1857 presented atriple deadlock. 

The United agreed not to move toward the abrogation of the 
treaty until it could be seen what interpretation of its provisions would re- 
sult Sir William Ouseley’s mission. Sir William had received positive 
instructions the United States should decide whether to 
abrogate the treaty or not, and Lord Napier was forbidden to move until the 
United States should make formal answer to the proposal for arbitration. 
The instructions of Lord Clarendon to Lord Napier, January 22, 1858, con. 


*“ We are decidedly of opinion that it would neither be consistent with our 
y r a 
dignity make roposal 


or our interest to any to the United States Govern- 
ment until we have received a f answer to our former offer of arbitra- 
tion. In event of the offer being refused, it will be a great and hardly justi- 
flable proof of the spirit of on be we Pp we if we then 
oat Be ren ves disposed to abrogate the yton-Bulwer treaty; but we must 
x1 February 1808. a ~ ; 


was Sen eats aS drt Clee ould the Shiont of orbitne 
6 
tion a Ouseley's duty be 
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States decline arbitration, will 
inate a proposal for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treat 
any other course which the circumstances at the moment may s 
recommend.” . 


Malmesbury reserved the right to originate had already been commu 
to the Government of the United States by Lord Napier, under instr 
from Lord Clarendon. 





Majesty’s Government would not decline the consideration of a proposal f 
the abrogation of the treaty by mutualconcert. * * * gly, 
on two occasions, informed General Cass that if the Government of the United 
States be still of the same mind, and continue to desire the abrogation of the 
treaty of 1850, it would be agreeable to Her Majesty’s Government that they 
should insert a proposal to that effect in their reply to my note respecting 
arbitration.” 











Cass as to t 














have been flatly rejected [the italics are my own). 
gua are now about to treat as independent States.” 


before the : 
ment might view with favor a proposal to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer 
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transferred to other agencies. Should arbitration be declined, it was hoped 
that the efforts of Her Majesty's envoy would result in a settlement a, 


able to the United States, inasmuch as in essential points it would carry the 
treaty of 1850 into operation in & manner practically conformable to the 
American interpretation of that instrument.” 


On the 10th of March, 1858, the Earl of Malmesbury, who had succeeded 


Lord Clarendon in the foreign office, instructed Lord Napier that, until an 
answer was returned to the proposal for arbitration, “no further steps can 
be taken by Her Majesty's Government with that of the United States 


in rm 
ard to that matter;" and, further, that “when this point is cleared up, 
fer Majesty’s Government, supposing that the Government of the United 
tote to determine whether they should orig 
y or adopt 
eem to 
It appears, however, that the proposal to abrogate the treaty which Lord 
ted 
i is 
In a dispatch dated March 22, 1858, Lord Napier wrote: 
‘The Earl of Clarendon authorized me to inform General Cass that Her 





i 






[ have, accordi 


Lord — further reports in detail the conversations had with General 
e most proper method of effecting such abrogation, if agreed to. 
In reply to this dispatch of Lord Napier, the Earl of Malmesbury instructed 


him, — 8, 1858, that his action was approved, and that he should confine 
himsel 
ship added these si 


to pressing for an answer to his proposal for arbitration. His lord- 
ificant words: 


‘Her Majesty’s Government, if the initiative is still left to them by the 


unwillingness of the United States themselves to propose abrogation, desire 
to retain full liberty as to the manner and form in vl 

shall be laid on their behalf before the Cabinet at Washington. * * * 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty has been a source of unceasing embarrassment to this 
country, and Her Majesty's Government, if the 
extricate themselves from the difficulties whic 
not involve themselves, directly or indirectly, in any similar difficulties for 
the future.” 


1ich any such proposal 
The 


should be so fortunate as to 
have resulted from it, will 


The answer of General Cass to Lord Napier’s several proposals was, briefly, 


to the effect that pending the results expected from Sir William Ouseley's 
mission to the Central American states the United States could not adopt the 
alternative of arbitration “even if ithad not been twice rejected before,’ and 
that “if the President does not hasten to consider now the alternative of re 

amy by o Hy of 1850, it is because he does not wish prematurely toantici 

pate 

new proof to Her eres Suerermanene of his sincere desire to preserve the 
amicable relations w 

General Cass to Lord Napier, April 6, 1858. 


e failure of Sir William Ouseley’s mission, and is disposed to give a 
ich now happily subsist between the two countries.” 


In this posture of affairs the Earl of Malmesbury instructed Sir William 


Cuaieg to open direct negotiations with the Central American states, and 
on the 18th 

the United States of the intentions and object of Her Majesty's Government 
in the premises. 


ot August instructed Lord Napier to inform the Government of 


His lordship added: 
* Modification, arbitration, and abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
Great Britain and Nicara- 


I have emphasized the phrase “flatly rejected” in view of a subsequent 


instruction of the Earl of Malmesbury to Lord Napier on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1858, wherein he said: 


“I think you would have done better if you had not too pointedly brought 
nited States Government the notion that the British Govern- 


treaty.” 

It pA not difficult, in following this narrative, to discern that General Cass, 
orem not desiring to express it, had an additional motive for declining at 
that 
He 
that Sir William Gore Ouseley should make treaties with the separate states 
of Central America unrestrained by the clauses of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
inhibiting the extension of British power in that region. 
his accustomed caution and wisdom, clearly perceived that for the United 
States te prevese abrogation on the very eve of Sir William Ouseley’s mi 
sion woul 


rticular time to propose the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
d not desire by such proposed abrogation to indicate his willingness 


General Cass, with 


lead to injurious inferences and would imply conclusions which 
the United States was not prepared to admit. 

Objectionable as General Cass thought the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, he 
thought it was better than giving the implied consent of this Government 
that Great Britain should obtain such treaties as the force of her power 
might secure in Central America. 

he subsequent note of Lord Malmesbury, not strained by an uncharitable 
construction, throws additional light on the subject, and confirms the wis- 
dom of General Cass in declining to propose abrogation at that time. And, 
besides, General Cass evidently desired to retain those very clauses of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty to which, in my dispatch of the 19th, I proposed on 
the part of this Government to adhere. 

I have dwelt with somewhat of detail on this particular historic episode, 
partly because it admirably illustrates the spirit with which both Govern- 
ments have regarded the Clayton-Bulwer treaty from the first, and partly 
because it had more direct bearing on the question of the guaranty of any 
isthmian transit than any other discussion of thetime. In perusing the voln- 
minous correspondence, unprinted as well as that printed and submitted at 
the time to Congress and to Parliament, I am more than ever struck by the 
elastic character of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the admirable purpose i 
hasserved as an ultimate recourse on the part of either Government to che: 
apprehended designs in Central America on the part of the other, aith 

1 the while it was frankly admitted on both sides that the engagement 
thetreaty were misunderstandingly entered into, imperfectly comprehended, 
contradictorily interpreted, and mutually vexatious. * * * 

My main object in writing this instruction has been to strengthen your 
hende in any @ scussion which may now ensue as to the benefits of the Clayton 
Bulwer treaty and the mutual interest of the two countries in conserving it 
as the of a settlement of all disputes between them touching Central 
American and isthmian questions. It will be seen that, from the time of its 
conclusion in 1850 until the end of 1858, its provisions were thrice made the 
basis of a proposal to arbitrate as to their meaning, that modification and 
ee have been alike contingently considered, and that its vexatious 
and rfect character has been repeatedly recognized on both sides. The 

resent p! of this Government is to free it from those embarrassing 
features. and leave it, as its framers intended it should be, a full and perfect 
settlement, for all time, of all possible issues between the United States and 









Great Britain with regard to Central America. 
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If in your conferences with Earl Granville it should seem necessary, you 
will make free use of the precedents I have cited, and should you, within the 
discretionary limits confided at the end of my No. 270, have given a copy 
thereof to his lordship, you are equally at liberty to let him have a copy of 
this also, with tue same explanation, that it is for your use, and not written 
as a formal note for communication to Her Majesty’s Government. 

{Mr. Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State, to Mr. Lowell, May 8, 1882.] 

Mr. Sackville West has handed me copies of two dispatches from Lord 
Granville to him respecting the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; the first, dated 7th 
January last, comments upon Mr. Biaine’s 270 of the 19th of November; the 
second, of the 17th January, comments upon Mr. Blaine’s 281 of the 29th No- 
vem ber. 

They have been read with interest and with attention. After careful con- 
sideration, the President is not without hope that the views of the two Gov- 
ernments may be harmonized in this matter. He therefore directs me to 
communicate to you, somewhat at length, the opinions entertained here re- 
specting the traditional continental policy of the United States and the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty. 

A canal across the Isthmus for vessels of all dimensions and every charac- 
ter, under possible conditions hereinafter referred to, would affect this Re- 

vublic in its trade and commerce, would expose our western coast to attack, 
ewer our isolation, oblige us to improve our defenses and to increase our 
Navy, and possibly compel us, contrary to our traditions, to take an active 
interest in the affairs of European nations. The United States, with their 
large and increasing pepaleticn and wealth, can not be wninterested in a 
change in the physical conformation of this hemisphere, which may injuri- 
ously affect either the material or poet interests of the Republic, and nat- 
urally seek that theseverance of the Isthmus connecting the continents shall 
be effected in harmony with those interests. 

This Government, while believing that the Isthmus should not he severed 
so as to do unnecessary injury to the United States, at the same time appre- 
ciates the desire of Great Britain that she should be able, by a short and 
easy passage from ocean to ocean, to reach her eastern and American posses- 
sions on the Pacific, and that other nations of the world have a similar inter- 
est in euch a pAsHARO. There is, however, no necessary conflict between the 
political claims of the United States in this matter and the material interests 
of other nations. 

A canal across the Isthmus can be created, and under the protectorate of 
the United States and the republic whose territory it may cross can be freely 
used by all nations; thus in some degree would be continued to the United 
States the benefit of that conformation of the earth which is now an element 
of security and defense. * * * 

The President believes that the formation of @ petaserate by European 
nations over tho Isthmus transit would be in conflict with a doctrine which 
has been for many years asserted by the United States. This sentiment is 
properly termed a doctrine, as it has no prescribed sanction, and its asser- 
tion is left to the exigency which may invoke it. It has been repeatedly an- 
nounced by the executive department of this Government and through the 
utterances of distinguished citizens; it is cherished by the American people, 
and has been approved by the Government of Great Britain. 

It isnot the inhospitable principle which it is sometimes charged with being, 
and which asserts that European nations shall not retain dominion on this 
hemisphere, and that none but republican governments shall here be tolerated, 
for we well know that a large part of the North American continent is under 
the dominion of Her Majesty's Government, and that the United States were 
in the past the first to recognize the imperial authority of Dom Pedro in 
Brazil and of Iturbide in Mexico. It is not necessary now to define that doc- 
trine, but its history clearly shows that it at least opposes any intervention 
by European nations in the political affairs of American republics. * * * 

We are thus fairly brought to the consideration of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. 

The treaty relates to communication between the oceans and divides itself 
into two parts: 

First, and principally. that which the treaty terms a “ particular object,” 
to wit, a then projected interoceanic canal in Central America by the Nicara- 
gua route; and this is the only object stated in the preamble of the ony. 
which says that the two governments, “ being desirous of consolidating the 
relations of amity which so happily subsist between them, by setting forth 
and fixing in a convention their views and intentions with reference to any 
means of communication by ship canal which may be constructed between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by the way of the river San Juan de Nicara- 
gua and either or both of the lakes of Nicaragua or Managua to any port or 
place on the Pacific Ocean,” to that end confer full powers on Mr. Clayton 
and Sir Henry Bulwer. 

aa first and principal object of the treaty is considered in the first seven 
articles. 

Second. The subordinate object of the treaty is that treated of in the re- 
maining or eighth article, which states that the two Governments, “ having 
not —_ desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a particular 
object, but also to establish a general principle (and this is the principle), 
hereby agree to extend their protection by treaty stipulation to any other 
practicable communication "’ across the Isthmus, *‘ and especially to the inter- 
oceanic communications, should the same prove practicable, whether by canal 
or railroad, which are now proposed to be established by the way of Tehuante- 
pec or Panama.” This “general principle " or joint protection is to be effected 
as stated, ‘ by treaty stipulations." 

Although this discussion relates to a canal by the Panama route outside of 
Central America, to which the eighth article refers, yet your attention is in- 
vited as well to the first and principal as to the second and subordinate pur- 
pose of the treaty. 

First. While the primary object of the treaty, as will be seen, was to aid 
the immediate construction of a canal by what is known as the Nicaragua 
route, it is equally plain that another and important object, which the United 
States had in view, was to dispossess Great Britain of settlements in Central 
America, whether under cover of Indian sovereignty or otherwise. 

The United States were tenacious that Great Britain should not extend 
further her Socupation of threatening military or naval strategic points 
along their maritime frontier. To assure this, the parties to the treaty 

ointly agreed not toexercise dominion over or fortify or colonize Nicar . 

Josta Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America. Great Brit- 
ain, however, exercises dominion over Belize or British Honduras, the area 
of which is equal to that of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 
and the impression prevails that since the conclusion of the treaty of 1850 the 
English inhabitants of that district have spread into the territory of the 
neighboring Republics and now occupy a large area of land which, under the 
convention, belongs to one or the other of the two Republics, but over which 
the Government of Her M aay assumes to exercise control. 

Such dominion seems to nconsistent with that provision of the treaty 
which prohibits the exercise of dominion by Great Britain over any part of 
Central America. This makes it proper for me to say that the English privi- 
leges, at the time of the conclusion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, in what has 
been known as the Belize, were confined to a right to cut wood and establish 
sawmills in a territory defined by metes and bounds. These privileges were 
conferred by treaties, in which Spanish sovereignty was recognized. On 








the successful revolution, the rights of Spain vested in the new Republics 
and had not been materially changed when the Clayton-Bulwer treaty w.. 
concluded. That treaty was concluded April 19, and its ratification adyis.,| 
by the Senate May 22, 1850. - 
On the exchange of the ratifications Sir Henry Bulwer filed in this Depart- 
ment, under date of June 20, 1850, a declaration that the exchange was 1));,).. 
with the padeectanting on the part of Her — Hy *s Government that +h, 
treaty did notapply to Her esty’ssettlement at Honduras and its doy... 
encies. Mr. Clayton answered, under date of July 4, 1850, that he so 
stood, but that he must not be understood to either affirm or deny |;, 
title therein. It is to be observed that each of these declarations was ),,,, 
after the conclusion of the treaty by the joint action of the President ;.,,,; +), 
Senate, and that the declaration was not made to or accepted by thei. |, 
1859 Great Britain entered into a treaty with Guatemala, in which whit }\,, 
been called the settlement in the declaration made on the exchange . +), 
ratification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was styled “ Her Britannic Ma vs; , 8 
settlement and possess es : 
In the treaty with Guatemala the boundaries were defined, and jt yo. 
agreed that all on one side of the defined boundaries “ belongs to Her Brita), 
nic Majesty.” It is further understood that when the commissioners 1)0; ;,, 
mark the raeee in accordance with the agreement it was found that th. 
subjects of Great Britain had occupied so much more of Guatemala than was 
supposed that the commissioner on the part of Her Majesty's Governmop: 
refused to proceed, and this large area of land has since remained practica||y 


in the yarn of Great Britain. 

The United States have never given their assent to this conversion of t}s 
British “settlement” in Central America under Spanish-American soy. 
Sars te a British “ possession with British sovereignty. There is a yas: 
difference between a settlement subject to the sovereignty of the Centra) 
American Republic and acolony controlled by Great Britain. 

Under the treaty of 1850, while it is binding, the United States have not t}. 
right to exercise dominion over or to colonize one foot of territory in Centra} 
America. Great Britain is under the same rigid restriction. And if Grea: 
Britain has violated and continues to violate that provision, the treaty is, 0 
course, voidable at the pleasure of the United States. 

Again, it is well known that the parties to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
anticipated that a canal by the Nicaragua route was to be at once co: 
menced. Under the assumption of a protectorate of Mosquito, British a, 
thority was at that time in actual and visible occupation of one end of the 
Nicaragua route, whether with or without title is not now material, and j: 
was intended by this treaty to Ctppecnees Great Britain of this occupation 
This object was accomplished in 1859 and in 1860 by treaties between Great 
Britain, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua, referred to in Lord Gran 
ville’s dispatch of January 14, 1882. It was to this adjustment, which was 
one of the prime objects of the treaty, and not to the colonization of Britis) 
Honduras that Mr. Buchanan in his ae of December 3, 1860, allud 
“an amicableand honorable adjustment of danger 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty.” 

When the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was concluded it was contemplated that 
the Nicaragua Canal, to which the treaty pony had relation, would be 
at once commenced and finished with be joint le speed by American and 

oin 
ut 








as 


ous questions arising from 


British capital under the impulse of the rotectorate. This appears 
not only from the context of the treaty, from the history of the 
negotiations which led to the treaty and the relations which then existed 
between this Government and the Central American states. 

On December 12, 1846, New Granada, by a treaty of commerce, in considera 
tion of certain guarantees, made the United States valuable grants relating 
to the Panama route, to which your attention will be directed when we con- 
sider the rights of this Republic in relation to the Panama route. 

The discovery of gold in ifornia soon made it important to find some 
rapid way of reaching it. Notwithstanding the progressof the Panama Rail- 
road scheme, public feeling was running aeaeie in favor of a ship canal 
large enough to accommodate ocean steamships. Influenced by this strong 
fee ing the minister of the United States in Nicaragua, without instructions, 
negotiated atreaty with that Republic, which conferred upon certain citizens 
of the United States the valuable right to construct a ship canal from San 
Juan on the Atlantic coast to the Pacific. claimed sovereignty 
over the whole of the line of the proposed canal, while Great Britain, as I have 
evn. claimed sovereignty over a portion of it occupied by, the Mosquito 

ndians. 

At the time of the concession by Dieumgee it would have been impossible 
to procure in the United States the capital necessary for the construction 0! 
a ship canal from the Atlantic to the c. 

Hence it was that when Mr. Clayton learned of the concession, he at once 
informed Mr. Crampton, the Bri minister, saying that the United States 
did not propose toavail themselves exclusively of these pesvilegss. but wished 
a canal constructed, and that the claim of Great Britain on behalf of the 
Mosquito Indians, which the United States could not admit, stood in the way. 
The Government of the United States, Mr. Clayton said, was persuaded that 
‘these considerations, if fairly laid before Her esty’s Government, would 
induce Her Majesty’s Government to makesuch an arrangement with regard 
to the Mosquito Indians as would prevent its being an obstacie to the desiga 
in question.” 

President Taylor was present at the interview, and “cordially concurred. 
Mr. Crampton reported the conversation to Lord Palmerston the Ist October, 
and on the 15th of the same month transmitted to him a copy of the con 
cession by Nicaragua to the American company. The 22d November Mr. 
Abbott Lawrence officially informed Lord merston that an American 
com y, aided by the subscription of a — amount of British capital, 
had fon to construct the Panama Railroad, and had completed the con- 
tracts forironforit. He transmitted to Lord Palmerston a copy of the guar- 
anty in the treaty of 1846 with New Granada, and invited Great Britain to 
join in the ranty. In the same note he es Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment with the concession from Nicaragua to the American canal com- 
pany: and said that the conflicting claims as to Mosquito threw an obstac!o 

n the way of the work, and invi a conversation on the subject. ; 

It seems that several conversations were had, since on the lth of the fol 
lowing December Mr. Lawrence addressed a formal note to Lord Palmerston, 
in which, after referring to them.and again setting forth the concessions for 
the Panama Railroad and the Ni Canal, and stating that the United 
States had “disclaimed all intention to settle, annex, colonize, or fortify the 
territory of Central America, which declaration had been met by a similar «is 
claimer on the part of Great Britain,” and also that Her Majesty's Govern 
ment “had intimated their willingness to join with the United States in 
their guaranty of neutrality,” he asked, in substance: First. Whether Great 
Britain would enter into a treaty with Nicaragua similar to that negotiated 
by the United States? Second. Whether Great Britain would enter into 
treaty with New Granada, guaranteeing the neutrality of the railway then 
under construction? Third. Whether the obstruction of the Mosquito pro 
tectorate would be removed? note was never answered formally i1 
London, but negotiations were transferred to Washington. M 

Meantime, and in the autumn of 1849, Sir Henry Bulwer had succeeded Mr. 
Crampton in Washington, and, soon after his arrival, commenced negotia- 
tions with Mr. Clayton for a treaty for the protection of a canal. 
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On the 6th of January, 1850, Sir Henry Bulwer wrote to Lord Palmerston, 
ring: 
“t Your lordship is aware that the main interest of the United States in this 
matter has arisen from its newly acquired possession in the Pacific, and the | 
roject of an American company to form a water communication between 


the two oceans, passing through the Lake of Nicaragua and the River San 
Juan; this company menene oseenee from the State of Nicaragua the use of 
its lakes and territory for this purpose, and the use also of the River San Juan, 
to which Nicaragua laysclaim. * * * 

“But it so happens that while it is very difficult, not to say impossible, for 
Her Majesty's Government to listen to those claims of Nicaragua, our decision 
with respect to which has been anne openly taken, there is no difficulty, I 
believe, whatsoever in Her Majesty's Government assisting the United States 
in its general views with respect to that water communication across Central 
America which Great Britain must be almost as desirous as the United States 
tosee established. * * * Iam disposed tothink that the best way of doing 
this is by a conyention between Great Britain and the United States.” 

Negotiations conducted on this basis progressed so rapidly that on the 3d 
February, 1850, Sir Henry Bulwer was able to transmit for Lord Palmerston’s 
criticism the full project of atreaty. * * * 

The ay yo get treaty was concluded on the 19th of the following 
April, and I think it will not be denied that the object which President Tay- 
jor, Mr. Clayton, Sir Henry Eulwer, and Lord Palmerston had in view in 
making it was primarily and nae this: To insure at the earlicst possible 
moment the completion of the particular ship canal for which a concession 
had been made Nicaragua to citizens of the United States on the 29th 
August, 1849; all the interviews of which accounts remain and all the cor- 
respondence relate to this particular canal and to no other. Asif to make 
assurance doubly sure, the project of a treaty which Sir Henry Bulwer sent 
to Lord Palmerston the 3d of February, being found doubtful or insufficient 
in this respect, was so amended between that time and the 19th April as to 
make it practically certain that that grant would be accepted by both Gov- 
ernments as the one covered by the treaty. 

It was to this particular canal that were to be applied all the provisions of 
the first article in the treaty relating to the fortification of the canal, the con- 
trol over it, and exclusive advantage in it; of the second article, relating to 
blockade, detention or capture; of the third and fourth articles, relating to 
protection during construction and to free ports; of the fifth article, in re- 
gard toa guarantee of neutrality; of the sixth article, with regard to treaties 
with other States, and the use of the —_ offices of the high contracting 
parties; and of the seventh article, as already noticed; but if under the pro- 
vision of the seventh article the claims of the holders of this particular con- 
cession should be set aside, then each Government reserved to itself the right 
to determine whether its interests required it to afford protection to the 
holders of any other concession. 

The two Governments did, however, subsequently come to a harmonious 
— with regard to the grant by Nicaragua, the one contemplated by 
the treaty. 

It was also a: d in the treaty that the parties should invite other States 
to enter into similar stipulation, to the end that —— might share in the 
“honor and advantage of having contributed toa work of such general in- 
terest and importance as the canal herein contemplated,”’ to wit, that by the 
Nicaragua route. 

It is to be observed that if other nations were to become parties to the en- 
terprise, it was only on the joint invitation of both the United States and 
Great Britain. But the President regards the provision as lapsed by the fail- 
ure to construct the canal to which it referred, and by the fact before stated 
that experience hasshown that no joint protectorate for any canal across the 
Isthmus is requisite. The canal, however, now in question is on the Panama 
and not on the Nicaragua route. 

The remaining subject of the treaty is contained in the eighth article, 
which relates to a canal or railway across the Isthmus other than by the 
— route, as by way of Tehuantepec or Panama, and it is this poor’ 
sion of the treaty which has occasioned thiscorrespondence. Thearticle pro- 
vides as follows: 

“The Governments of the United States‘and Great Britain havin 
desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a 
(to wit, the Nicaragua Canal, which, at the date of the trea 
was about to be constructed), but also to establish a genera principle, they 
hereby to extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other 
communications, whether by canal or renwey across the [sthmus which con- 
nects North and South America, and especi: iy to the interoceanic commu- 
nications, should the same prove to be practicable, whether by canal or rail- 
way, which are now proposed to be established by the way of Tehuantepec 
or ama. 

It is to be here observed that the Government of the United States hasa 
treaty with New Granada, now a part of the United States of Colombia, 
entered into in 1846, by which free transit is guaranteed to the citizens of 
the United States across the Isthmus of Panamaupon any mode of communi- 
cation that may be constructed, subject to no duties or burdens but such as 
may be sagen . ~ citizens of New Gra: ; and by which, in order to 
secure the quil and constant evan of these advantages, the United 
States guaranteed, tively and efficaciously, the perfect neutrality of the 
isthmus, with the view that free transit from sea to sea might not be inter- 
rupted or embarrassed, and also guaranteed the rights of sovereignty and 
property which New Granada (now the United States of Colombia) and 
possesses over said territory. 

By this treaty with New Granada the United States claim to occupy a 
peculiar relation to the means of transit by railroad or canal across the Isth- 
mus, within the territories of the United States of Colombia, a relation which 
can not justly be supe the intervention of other States without the 
consent of the United States, duly and properly obtained. A protectorate 
of this kind is, like government, necessarily exclusive in its character, and 
implies a right and duty to make it effective. There may be a joint protect- 
orate by mutual convention of different states, but the protector- 
ate i must bea unit. The treaty with New Granada of 1846 still remains 
in full force. If Great Britain should desire to be united with the Govern- 
ment of the United States in that guarantee, of course it would require the 
consent of the United States of Colombia and of this Government, and a con- 
vention to that end the terms of which should be made agreeable to the 


Article VIII of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty relates only to those projects 


ving not only 
rticular object 
,it was thought 


now (1850) to established, and expressly contemplates some 

rther “treaty stipulation” on the part of Great Britain with the United 
States of and New Granada, now the United States of Colombia, be- 
fore Great Britain can join the United States in the protectorate of the canal 
or railway by the route. Nosuch treaty stipulation has been made 
nee been by Great Britain. Since the ratification of the Clayton- 


wer or t the United States, under the treaty of 1846 

aoe, Granada, bee echendod protection to the transit from sea to sea 
way. 

Her % Government, after obtaining the consent thereto of 

bia, yy , under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the 
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Railway or any future Panama canal, the United States would submit that 


experience has shown that no such joint protectorate is requisite; that the 


Clayton-Bulwer treaty is subject to the provisions of the treaty of 1846 with 
New Granada, while it exists, which treaty obliges the United States to af 
ford, and secures to it the sole protectorate of any transit by the Panama 
route; and if Great Britain still claimed the right to join in the protectorate 
the United States would then determine whether the “ treaty stipulations” 
proposed by Great Britain regulating that joint protectorate were just; and 
if so, whether the length of time during which Great Britain has concurred 
in the protection of the Panama route under the treaty with New Granada 
has or has not relieved the United States from any obligation to accept a 
proposal from that Government to join in the guaranty 

I may then state the President's views on the whole subject, which Ido 
with an assurance that they will meet with a candid consideration from Lord 
Granville, and with the hope that they may be substantially concurred in by 
Her Majesty's Government. } 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was concluded to secure a thing which did not 


exist, and which now never can exist. It was tosecure the construction of a 


canal under the grant of 1849 from Nicaragua that the United States con 


sented to waive the exclusive and valuable rights which have been given to 
them; that they consented to agree with Great Britain that they would not 


occupy, fortify, colonize, or assume dominion over any part of Central Amer 


ica; and that they consented to admit Her Majesty’s Government at some 
future day to ashare in the protection which they have exercised over the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

The Government and people of the United States, though rich in land and 
industry, were poor in money and floating capital in 1850. The scheme fora 
canal, even without the complications of the Mosquito protectorate, was too 
vast for the means of the Americans of that day, who numbered then con 
siderably less than one-half of their numbers to-day. They went to England, 
which had what they had not, surrendered their exclusive privileges, offered 
an equal share of all they had in those regions in order, as expressed in the 
seventh article of the treaty, that no time should be unnecessarily lost in 
commencjng and constructing the said canal."’ Through no fault of theirs 
ree wes unnecessarily lost, the work was never begun, and the concession 
failed. 

The President does not think that the United States are called upon by 
any principle of equity to revive those provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty which were especially applicable tothe concession of August, 1849, and 
apply them to any other concession which has been since or may hereafter 
be made. The conditions of 1882 are not those of 1852. The people of the 
United States have now abundance of surplus capital for such enterprises, 
and have no need to call upon foreign capitalists. The legislative branch of 
the Government of the United States may also desire to be free to place the 
credit of the United States at the service of one or more of these enterprises 

The President does not feel himself warranted in making any engagement 
or any admission respecting the extinct provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty which would prevent or interfere with such a purpose. On the con 
trary, frankness requires him to say that, as the persons who held the grant 
which the United States endevetood to be accepted by the two governments 
under the provisions of the treaty have not “carried out the proposed enter 

rise,” the United States esteem themselves competent to refuse to afford 
heir protection jointly with Great Britain to any other persons or company, 
and hold chemectves free hereafter to protect any interoceanic communica 
tion in which they or their citizens may become interested in such way as 
treaties with the local sovereign powers may warrant and their interests 
may require. 
here are some provisions of the treaty which the President thought might 
be advantageously retained. With this purpose the presen correspondence 
was opened by the note to you of the foth November last, in which these 
yints were indicated. The President is still ready on the part of the United 
States to agree that the reciprocal engagements respecting the acquisition of 
territory in Central America, and peqpeeeas the establishment of a free port 
at each end of whatever canal may be constructed, shall continue in force 
and to define by agreement the distance from either end of the canal where 
captures may be made by a belligerent in time of war, and with this defini- 
tion thus made to keep alive the second article of the treaty. He hopes that 
Lord Granville, on further consideration, may not be averse to revising his 
opinion that such agreements would not be beneficial. 

To the suggestion made by Lord Granville at the close of this note of Jan- 
uary 7, that the United States should take the initiative in an invitation to 
other powers to participatein an agreement based upon the convention of 
1850, the President is constrained, by the considerations already presented, to 
say that the United Statescan not take part in extending such an invitation, 
and to state with entire frankness that the United States would look with dis- 
favor upon anattemptat a concert of political action by other powers in that 
direction. 

It is not necessary to observe that there is no provision of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty which authorizes Great Britain to invite or obliges the United 
States to accopt the aid of other nations to protect or to guarantee the neu: 
trality of the Panama route. 

Fortunately the want of harmony in the views of the two Governments 
can have at present no injurious influence. Nocanal yet exists across the 
Isthmus, and in the natural course of events some time must elapse before 
one can be constructed. Meanwhile the points of divergence between Her 
Majesty’s Government and that of the United States may disappear. The 
President hopes that long before the subject becomes one of practical im- 
portance Her Majesty’s Government may be brought to see that the inter 
ests of Great Britain and of the United States in this matter are identical, 
and are best promoted by the peaceful policy which he has marked out for 
this country. 

In the meantime the diversity of opinion which now exists will not in any 
wise impair the good understanding maupey exiting between the people and 
Governments of the United States and Great Britain. 

You will read this dispatch to Lord Granville, and if he desires to havea 
copy of it you may leaye one with him. 


[Mr. Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State, to Mr. Hall, July 19, 1884.] 


The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was voidable at the option of the United States. 
This, I think, has been demonstrated fully on two grounds. First, that the 
consideration of the treaty having failed, its object never having been ac- 
complished, the United States did not receive that for which they covena 
and second, that Great Britain has persistently violated her agrecment 
to colonize the Central American coast. 

[From message of President Hayes of March 8, 188) 

This Government can not consider itself excluded, by any arrangement 
between other powers or individuals to which it is nota party, from a direct 
interest, and if necessary a positive supervision and interposition, in tho 
execution of any project which, by completing an interoceanic connection 
through the Isthmus, would materially affect its commercial interests, 
change the territorial relations of its own sovereignty, and impose upon it 
the necessity of a foreign policy, which, whether in its feature of warlike 
tion or entangling alliance, has been hitherto sedulously avoided. 


re x 5 
Pipi. For other portions of this instruction, see supra, § 145.) 
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The policy of this country is a canal under American control. The United 

States can not consent to the surrender of this control to any European 
ower or to any combination of Kuropean powers. If existing treaties be- 
ween the United States and other nations, or if the rights of sovereignty or 
property of other nations, stand in the way of this policy—a contingency 
which is not apprehended—suitable steps should be taken by just and Hberal 
negotiations to panes and establish the American policy on this subject 
consistently with the rights of the nations to be affected by it. 

The capital invested by corporations or citizens of other countries in such 
an enterprise must, in a great degree, look for protection to one or more of 
the great powers of the world. o European power can intervene for such 
protection without adopting measures on this continent which the United 
States would deem wholly inadmissible. If the protection of the United 
States is relied upon, the United States must exercise such control as will 
enable this country to protect its national interests and maintain the rights 
of those whose private capital is embarked in the work. 

An interoceanic canalacross the American Isthmus will essentially change 
the geographical relations between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
United States, and between the United States and the rest of the world. It 
will be the great ocean thoroughfare between our Atlantic and our Pacific 
shgres, and virtually a part of the coast line of the United States. Our merely 
commercial interest in it is greater than that of all other countries, while its 
relations to our power and prosperity as a nation, to our means of defense, 
our unity, , and safety, are matters of paramount concern to the ple 
of the United States. No other great power would, under similar circum- 
stances, fail to assert a rightful control over a work so closely and vitally 
affecting its interest and welfare. 

Without urging further the grounds of my on, I repeat, in conclusion, 
that it is the right and the duty of the United States to assert and maintain 
such supervision and authority over any interoceanic canal across the isthmus 
that connects North and South Americaas will protect our national interests. 
bg I am quite sure, will be found not only compatible with, but promotive 
oj, the widest and most permanent advantage to commerce and civilization. 


(Messrs. Ellsworth, Davie, and —— the French negotiators, July 23, 
800. 

This annulling act, however, whatever might be its municipal effect, by 
itself could not internationally release the United States from its obligations 
to France. Supra, section 9 (last clause). 

In Chirac vs. Chirac (2 Wheat., 272) Marshall, C. J., said that there was in 
July, 1709, “*no treaty in existence between the two nations.” This, how- 
ever, applies merely to the municipal operations of the treaty. 

he act of Congress was sustained by the American envoys, in a letter to 
the French envoys, dated at Paris, July 23, 1800, on the ground of prior viola- 
tion by France. (Infra, section 248. } “It was remarked that otrenwy. beinga 
mutual compact, a palpable violation of it by one —_ did, by the law of 
nature and of nations, leave it a with the other to renounce and de- 
clare the same to be no longer obligatory; and that, of necessity, there being 
o common tribunal to which they could appeal, the remaining party must 
ecide whether there had been such violation on the other = as to justify 
its renunciation. For a wrong decision it would doubtless be responsible to 
the injured party, and might give cause for war; but even in such case its 
act of public renunciation, being an act within its competence, would not be 
a void, but a valid act, and other nations whose rights might thereby be bene- 
ficially affected would so regard it. 

“That it had become impossible for the United States to save their com- 
merce from the depredations of French cruisers but by resorting to defensive 
measures; and that as, by their Constitution, existing treaties were the su- 

reme law of the land, and the judicial department, who must be governed 

xy them, is not under the control of the executive or legislative, it was also 
impossible for them to legalize defensive measures incompatible with the 
French treaties while they continued to exist. Then it was that they were 
formally renounced. s 

“To the still further suggestion that the laws of nations admitted of a dis- 
solution of treaties only by mutual consent or war, it was remarked by the 
undersigned that their conviction was clearly otherwise, and that Vattel in 
particular, the best approved of modern writers, not only held that a treaty 
violated by one party might, for that reason, be renounced by the other, but 
that where there were two treaties between the same ee, one might be 
rendered void in that way and the other remain in force; whereas when 
war dissolves, it dissolves all treaties between the parties at the time.” 


CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 


[Appendix 1.—Senate Document No. 291, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session. 
Nicaragua Canal.] 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, June 8, 1898. 
Resolved, That the treaties, known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the 
Frelinghuysen-Zavala ener relating to a maritime canal in ae and 
the treaty between the United States and Nicaragua, relating to such canal, 
and the concessions of Nicaragua and Costa Rica to A. G. Menocal and his 
associates, relating to said cana!, be printed together as a document for the 


use of the Senate. 
WM. R. COX, Secretary. 


Attest: 
CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY OF APRITI 19, 1850. 


The United States of America and Her Britannic Majesty, being desirous 
of consolidating the relations of amity which so happily subsist between 
them, by setting forth and fixing in a convention their views and intentions 
with reference to any means of communication by ship canal which may be 
constructed between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by the way of the River 
San Juan de Nicaragua and either or both of the lakes of N sereqee or Ma- 
nagua, to any port or place on the Pacific Ocean, the President of the United 
States has conferred full powers on John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of 
the United States,and Her Britannic Majesty on the Right Honorable Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, a member of Her ———_ ‘s most honorable privy 
council 


. ‘ht commander of the most honora rder of the Bath, and en- 
voy ext inary and minister plenipotentiary of Her Britannic Majesty to 
the United States, for the aforesaid purpose; and the said plenipoten 
having exchanged their full powers, which were found to be in proper form, 
have agreed to the following articles: 

ARTICLE I. 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby declare 
that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any 
exclusive control over the said ship canal; agreeing that neither will ever 
_ of, — ye rtify, an exercise aaminios 

reof, or occupy, or fo or or assume, or any 
over N TOosta Rica, Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central Amer- 
ica; nor either make use of an profection which either affords or may 
a a aay eaanee which either has or may have to or with any state or 
people, for of or maintaining omy wach fortideetions, or 
of occupying, f Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 


, or 
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Coast, or any part of Central America, or cf assuming or exercising dom); 
over the same; nor will the United States or Great Britain take adyan;.... 
of any intimacy, or use any alliance, connection, or influence that either». 
possess with any state or government through whose territory the said -..,,. 
may , for the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly or indirect), 
the citizens or subjects of the one, any rights or advantages in rega;) «. 
commerce or navigation through the said canal which shall not be off... ... 
the same terms to the citizens or subjects of the other. i 
ARTICLE II. 

Vessels of the United States or Great Britain traversing the sai. 
shall, incase of war between the contracting parece. be exempted from | 
ade, detention, or capture by either of the belligerents; and this pro. : 
shall extend to such a distance from the two ends of the said canal a.) ,. 
hereafter be found expedient to establish. is 

ArRtTIcL® II. 

In order to secure the construction of the said canal the contracting | 
engage that if any such canal shall be undertaken upon fair and e«)\; 
terms by any parties having the authority of the local government or ¢. 
ments through whose territory the same may pass, then the persons e));; } 
in making the said canal, and their property used, or to be used, for ti); 
ject, shall be protected, from the commencement of the said canal to its 65). 
pletion, by the Governments of the United States and Great Britain (p01, 
unjust detention, confiscation, seizure, or any violence whatsoever. 

ArtTIciE IV. 
The contracting parties will use whatever influence they respectively ox. 


ercise with any state, states, or governments ing or claiming to pos 
sess any jurisdiction or right over the terri which the said cana! s})} 
traverse, or which shall be 


near the waters a: ble thereto, in order to in 
duce such states or governments to facilitate the construction of the s.j) 
canal by every means in their power. And furthermore, the United sta:. 
and Great Britain agree to use their good offices, wherever or however ;: 
may be most expedient, in order ee the establishment of two free 
ports, one at end of the said \ 
ARTICLE V. 
The contracting parties further e 
have been completed, they will in 
ust confiscation, and that they will guarantee the neutrality thereof, so t}),: 
he said canal may forever be open and free, and the capital invested therein, 
secure. Nevertheless, the Governments of the United States and Grea: 
Britain, in according their protection to the construction of the said canal, 
and qyesentonns its neutrality and security when completed, always under. 
stand that this protection and guarantee are granted conditionally, and may 
be withdrawn by both Governments, or either Government, if both Gover). 
ments, or either Government, sh deem that the ms or company un- 
enn oe managing the same adopt or estab such regulations con 
cerning the traffic thereupon as are con to the t and intention of 
this convention, either by making unfair iminations in favor of tho 
commerce of one of the contracting parties over the commerce of the other, 
or by imposing oppressive e or unreasonable ‘upon passengers, 
vessels, goods, wares, merchandise, or other articles. Neither party, how 
ever, shali withdraw the aforesaid protection and guarantee without first 
giving six months’ notice to the other. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The contracting parties in this convention engage toinvite every stato 
with which both or either have friendly intercourse to enter into stipula- 
tions with them similar to those which they have entered into with each 
other, to the end that all other states may share in the honor and advantage 
of ha contributed to a work of such general interest and importance is 
the herein contemplated. And the contracting parties \‘kewise agreo 
that each shall enter into treaty stipulations with such of the Central Amer- 
ican States as they may deom advisable, for the purpose of more effectually 


carrying out the td that of construct- 
soar Tel tnclntanion she mail ) 


between the two 
oceans for the benefit of terms to all, and of protecting 
the cums; aad offi. 


that when the said canal sha!) 
from interruption, seizure, or yy 


ces of either shall be em- 
lo Ww uested the other,in and the negotiation 
Me = treaty s' Tpalations; and chotld any differences arse as tor or 
property over the territory through which said canal shall pass between 


he states or governments of ee eae ee ee See should 
in any wa teane ie or obstruct the execution of the said canal, the Govern 


ments of the United States and Great Britain will use their Offices to 
settle sach differences in the manner best suited to promote 3 e en of 
liance which 


the said canal and to strengthen the bonds of friendship and 
exist between the contracting parties. 


ARTICLE VIL. 

It being desirable that no time should be unnecessarily lost in commencing 
and constructing the said canal, the Governments of United States and 
Great Britain determine to give their support and ment to such 
persons or company a8 may offer to commence the same, with the neces 

the consent of the local anthorities, and on such principles 2s 

and intention of this convention; and if any persons 

already have, with any state through which the propo-od 

ship canal 7 a. a contract for the construction of such a canal as that 

in this con Pacman ree manana contract neither of 

the contracting parties in this conven have any just cause to object. and 

the aes or company shall ee. and ex- 

pended , money, and trouble, on the faith of such con , it is hereby 

agreed that such persons or company shall have a ity of claim over 

to the of the Govern- 

and be allowed a year from 

the of convention for conc!ud- 

and evidence of sufficient capital su) 

con it being understood 

——— age he aeereny 

and carry out enterprise, then the Gov- 

oth EEE Us eeepered to com- 

protection to any other persons or com: be prepared to com- 
with the construction of deotion. 


mence and proceed the canal in q 

desired, in ee aicaemenae Siecle ot sock 
en’ a object, 

but also to establish a principle, they to oxtend their 

protection, by treaty to any other communications, 

whether by canal or y, across the Isthmus connects North and 

South America, and especially communications, shoul 

the same prove to be 

now to be 


railway, which ere 
or I 
or 


lo, wether by canal Fa n 
however, their joint protection to any euch canals or all: 
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great Britain that the parties construc or owning the same shall im 

no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid Gov- 

ernments approve of as just and equitable; and that the same canals or 

railways, being open to the citizens and subjects of the United States and 

Gras Roca of ereiy other Stats which i eillne te proat taotets sack pee 
su whic’ t thereto su ro- 

fan to as the United States and Great Britain engage to afford. - 


ARTICLE IX. 


ratifications of this convention shall be exchanged at Washington 
win siz mamthe from this day, or sooner if Domai ved. this 
w we, ve nm ve 
convention, and have hereunto affixed our seals. 
Done at Washington, the 19th day of burt 4. 1850. 


- AYTON. L. 8. 
HENRY LYTTON BULWER. te ej 


Nicaragua Canal. 
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HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
InN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 6, 1898. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 11414) appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, and for other purposes— 

Mr. UNDERW OOD said: 

Mr. CHATHMAN: The road to wealth and greatness for all coun- 
tries of to-day is through its commerce. And the commerce of 
nations is to a extent bounded by its transportation facilities. 

Some countries may be the sole producers of some particular 
commodity, and therefore have no competitor in foreign markets, 
as China practically has in the production of tea; but, even in 
such @ case, the in cost of the commodity by reason of 
a charges limits the number of consumers, and there- 
fore the amount that can be sold. 

In the sale of merchandise in distant markets, where competi- 
tors must be met and overcome, the most important question will 
always be the cost of transportation. In the shipment of articles 
of bulk and weight to distant markets the freight charges will 
sometimes exceed the original cost at the point of shipment and 
are always a great factor in the final cost. To illustrate: Cali- 
fornia is a great wheat-producing State, but no part of its great 
annual crop can be sold in the Eastern or Southern States because 
it can not io the freight charges for a railroad haul across the 
continent and be sold at a profit when it reaches its destination. 
Southern cotton is com with that of India and Egypt in the 

. markets of China and Japan, but the cotton grower must surren- 
der part of his profits to pay the heavy transportation and insur- 
ance charges for a voyage around Cape Horn. 

Our manufacturing interests are to-day competing with the 
English manufactures in the markets of the Orient, but the Eng- 
lishman has the advantage by reason of the fact that he is thou- 
sands of miles nearer those markets by water routes than we are, 
and articles of bulk and weight can not be shipped across the con- 
tinent by rail and compete at all. Each mile of travel costs a cer- 
tain amount, and vo ara we are compelled to carry the prod- 
ucts of our mills and ies to meet our competitors means a 
reduction of our profits, that in the end must come out of the 
pockets of the American manufacturer or the wages of his em- 
ployees. It is therefore evident that the toiling masses of our 
people in all branches of industry are equally interested in any 
enterprise that will give us a more direct water route to the mar- 

kets of the Orient and South America. 

‘The undertaking is nota new one. When Columbus started on 
his voyage across the Atlantic Ocean over four hundred years 
ago it was not to discover America, but to find a western an 
the East Indies, and from that day to this the mind of man has 
devising plans to secure a water route across the narrow strip of 
land that this continent with South America. When we 
consider benefits that would accrue to us and realize 
that to break down the barrier in the way only requires the build- 
ing of two canals—one from San Jorge, on Lake Nicaragua, to 
Breto, on the Pacific Ocean, a distance of 17 miles, and the other 
from Ochoa, on the San Juan River, a distance of about 30 miles, 

Greytown, on the Atlantic Ocean, the elevation at no point 

more than 153 feet—it seems almost incredible that the 
aes eres tne ctneoomennlicnnd 
the American engineer have not long since accomplished 
“aaa statement of the plan proposed in building the N 
Cantina on es Son "Gagtoun cn that adeno olin 
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thence up the river and lake to the little village of San Jorge, and 
from there cut a canal across to the town of Breto, on the Pacific 
Ocean. The distance across the country of Nicaragua is about 
170 miles. The reasons for the selection of this route are that 
the chain of mountains that extend from Alaska to the extreme 
point of South America are depressed at a point near Breto to 
only 153 feet, the lowest point in the entire range; that Lake Nic- 
aragua, at an elevation of 110 feet above the level of the sea, will 
supply all the water needed for the locks, and the greater portion 
of the route, 151 miles, will be on the lake and the San Juan 
River, which connects it with the ocean—in truth, small steam- 
boats in high water can now go up the San Juan River and across 
Lake Nicaragua to a point only 17 miles from the Pacific Ocean: 
that the route is within the region of the trade winds and abovethe 
tropical belt where calm predominates will be of great advantage 
to sailing vessels. 

The canal is to be 168 miles from Breto to Greytown. ‘Zhe first 
half mile from Breto will be at sea level. It wiil then, in a dis- 
tance of 2 miles, rise 110 feet through three locks toa level with 
the lake. From San Jorge, down the lake, to San Carlos, at the 
mouth of San Juan River, is 564 miles; thence, with little dredg- 
ing, down the river 64} miles to Ochoa. At this point two low 
hills are found at opposite sides of the river, and it is proposed to 
build a dam 1,200 feet long and 70 feet high that will make the 
water of the upper river navigable to the largest vessels. From 
Ochoa a canal will be built, keeping the same level of the lake for 
154 miles, and then in 4} miles descend in three locks of 45, 31, 
and 30 feet to the level of the Atlantic; thence the canal will ex- 
tend 9} miles to the sea at Greytown. Of the 168 miles of canal, 
121 miles will be through lake and river, 21 miles through basins, 
and only 26 miles through excavations. 

The harbor at Greytown is a safe one, but there is a sand bar at 
the entrance that must be removed. At Breto a good harbor can 
be made with breakwater at a comparatively small cost. It is 
estimated that it will take a vessel twenty-eight hours to pass 
through the canal from ocean to ocean. The great saving in time 
and distance is best illustrated by the trip of the battle ship Oregon, 
which in the late Spanish-American war sailed from San Fran- 
cisco March 19, 1898, around Cape Horn and reached Jupiter, Fla., 
on the 24th of the following May. A voyage of 15,987 miles in 
fifty-five days. The distance from San Francisco to Jupiter by 
the Nicaragua Canal is about 4,800 miles, a saving of more than 
two-thirds of the distance and a much greater saving in time and 
expense. The canal will double the efficiency of our Navy and 
will be of incalculable value in time of war. 

In the last thirty years a number of surveys have been made by 
civil engineers of the highest rank in their profession, and not in 
a single instance have they reported the plan impracticable. But 
in every instance they hold that the plan is not only one suscepti- 
ble of practical accomplishment, but that it entails no new or un- 
usual engineering difficulties. The cost has been variously esti- 
mated, varying largely, on account of difference in the proposed 
depth and width of the canal and sizeof the locks, from $70,000,000 
to $155,000,000; but the latest report by a board of engineers ap- 
pointed by this Government estimates the cost of a canal along 
the route described above, large enough to be used by our largest 
men-of-war, at $124,000,000. Thissounds like a large sum of money, 
but when it is compared with the $150,000,000 Congress appropri- 
ates each year for pensions, and we remember that the last river 
and harbor bill carried expenditures of $60,000,000 for improving 
rivers and harbors whose commercial advantages to the whole peo- 
ple can not be compared with those of the canal, the cost seems a 
small matter when compared to the great benefits to be derived. 

It is not proposed tomake this canal free to all ships, but, like the 
Suez, to charge tolls, which will certainly pay the charge of main- 
tenance and the interest on the money expended, and in all proba- 
bility will pay back the principal expended by the Government. 
It is estimated that the traffic through the canal within two years 
after its completion will amount to about 8,000,000 tons, and, of 
course, will increase as the world’s commerce increases. In 1897 
there were 2,986 vessels that passed through the Suez Canal, with 
a tonnage of 7,899,373, with an average toll of $1.70 per ton. The 
total receipts amounted to $14,183,682; the cost of operation and 
maintenance is about $2,500,000, which leaves a good balance to 
pay dividends on the total cost of $122,000,000. The commerce of 
the world could well afford to pay a toll of $2 a ton to pass through 
the Nicaragua Canal rather than pay the additional insurance 
charges, cost of coal, wages to seamen, etc., that must accrue in @ 
voyage around Cape Horn. 

On a tonnage of 8,000,000 a year, at $2 per ton, would produce 
@ gross revenue of $16,000,000, and allowing $3,000,000 for opera- 
tion and maintenance charges, it would produce a net return of 
$13,000,000. Our Government can borrow all the money it needs 
at 3 per cent interest. On $124,000,000, the cost of the canal, the 
interest charges would amount to $3,720,000, leaving $9,280,000 to 
be applied each year to reimburse the Government for its original 
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and yet which scarcely pertains to the bill under consideration. I 
am under obligations to the House for its great courtesy in permit- 
ting me to postpone participating in the general debate of yester- 
day and to occupy the time this morning. 

i wish to speak upon the subject of the attitude of the political 
parties of the country to the present condition, financial, commer- 
cial, and industrial, of thecountry. Ishall confine myself strictly 
to the subject-matter thus indicated, and shall fortify my declara- 
tions by certain publications of an official and corrected charac- 
ter relating to the present affairs of the country, and which may 
be relied upon as a true exhibit of the whole situation. 

The campaign of 1896 was one of the most interesting that this 
country has ever witnessed. It was a wonderful campaign, be- 
cause of the clearly defined issues and the vigor and manliness, 
courage and ability, with which each side supported its position. 

It will be borne in mind that during the year prior to the assem- 
bling of the two great national conventions, the one at St. Louis, 
which nominated the Republican candidate, and that which 
shortly followed at Chicago, which nominated the Democratic 
caudidate, there was a condition in this country, recognized by 
men of all parties, which I will only attempt very feebly and 
— to describe. 

I think it is fair to say, and I think it will not be successfully 
contradicted, that never in the history of the United States, at 
least from a period shortly following the Revolution, did we ever 
see harder times than we saw in the early months of 1896, and 
which continued all along the summer and fall of that year. I 
do not mean to say that there was so large a proportion of hungry 
men and women as is described by the historians of the five years 
that followed the Revolutionary war, but Ido mean to say that 
from the standpoint of national ropes there never was a 
— of time when the people of the United States were suffer- 
ng under greater financial, commercial, and industrial distress 
than they were suffering in the year 1896, 
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stock and dividendless securities stood in the places of the country, 
and money was idle and enterprise had been well-nigh forgotten. 
Now, both parties went to the national convention to devise a 
scheme; not to deny the condition, but to propose a remedy; not 
to say this condition does not exist, we will stand by existing con- 
ditions, but admitting all and ten times more than I can put into 
words, and then say, ‘‘ We come with a remedy.” The Demo- 
cratic party, that mighty organization, all intelligent men, all 
patriotic men—I have no criticism u that line of discussion— 
went to Chicago duly appreciating terrible responsibility that 
pressed upon them, and they made known to the country their 
cure. They did not deny the conditions, they did not defend 
against them, but the d there are two things we propose—one 
an affirmative act and the other a —_ one; one to do some- 
thing, the other to refuse to do som % : 
They said first, ‘‘ We will stand by the Wilson tariff law. We 
will not admit to the American le, in our platform or other 
public declarations, that by any bility the terrible conditions 
which have come upon the country came from the repeal of the 
McKinley law and the enactment of the Wilson law.” But they 
said—and here I want to put the matter in but fair lan- 
guage Oey, said, “‘ The affirmative thing whic ropose to do 
to adopt for this country a system of coinage under which sil- 
ver shall be coined at the ratio of 16 to 1, upon the principle and 
practice of free and unlimited coinage of silver. This is ou 
panacea.’ 
There was in the whole of that platform nothing of an affirma- 


we 
un 


tive character offered to the people of the country other than that 
which I have indicated. They said: “All the of the country 
have come from the of the coinage act of 1873 and the con- 


“ee adherence by dominant —- in the country to the 
ting gold standard.” And then —for when I speak 
of the party I speak of the men au to make the great and 
leading declarations in its behalf—that party said another thing; 
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and therein was a political blunder—no man can make a greater | And the Republican party declared that the cure for all of this 


one—no political party can deviate more widely from judicious 
management. They said: ‘‘ Without this you will never have 
petter times in the United States.” 

Witness the declaration of the distinguished candidate of that 
party for President when he challenged the farmers of a locality— 
“You would like to sell your wheat for more than 45 cents a 
bushel, but you will never do it until you restore the silver dollar 
to its place in the coinage at the ratio of 16 to1.” Further than 
that, speaking upon the general plane of discussion, and regret- 
ting, as we all did, the prostration of the great agricultural inter- 
ests of the country, he said. ‘‘ There will never be any better times 
in thiscountry until the coinage of silver at 16 to 1 shall be estab- 
lished bylaw.” That wasa most unfortunate declaration, because 
it has constantly been an issue and has been constantly hanging 
before the eyes of the people as a test question that has always 
peen significant, as history will show, of failure from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

The Republican party, oe conscious of the terrible condi- 
tion of the ar and admitting side by side with the Demo- 
crats throughout the country all that I have attempted to de- 
scribe, went to St. Louis and proposed their remedy, a very simple 
one, embracing, like that |e spn by the Democratic party, one 
affirmative proposition and one negative. In one of these propo- 
sitions our party said: ‘‘ There is no trouble with the currency of 
the country "—that was the logical effect of its platform—‘‘ every 
dollar of the money of this country is of equal power and value in 
the markets of the country. The yolume of money is quite suffi- 
cient;” although at that time it was only $21 and a fraction per cap- 
ita. Butwe said: ‘‘There is no propriety in this heresy of free and 
unlimited coinage of silver,” and that was denounced without quali- 
fication and the simple declaration made that we would stand by 
the existing gold standard. 

Some discussion has arisen in the country as to how broad a 
construction should be given to that declaration. Did it mean 
that the present conditions were to be adhered to without change, 
or did it mean that there was to be some additional legislation 
that would more emphatically define what was the existing gold 
standard? But in any event a fair and just construction of the 
attitude of the Repulican party in that campaign was and is now 
that they did not attribute—that they declined to attribute—to 
the condition of the currency any of the evils with which we 
were afflicted. 

Furthermore, they declined to either consent to the nostrum of 
the Democratic party—free and unlimited coinage of silver—or to 
go with those of their own party that might have been anxious to 
drive it into some declaration that would have placed it in a posi- 
tion less defensible than io stand upon the great proposition that 
every dollar of our money was good, and that every dollar of our 
money was of equal value, There was no need of any declaration 
by the Republican party, and, indeed, scarcely of any declaration 
by the Democratic party, so far as its official acts had been con- 


cerned. 

Under the law creating the bonded debt of the country for the 
purpose of putting down the rebellion—in the years that followed 
the outbreak in 1861—the bonds and other obligations of the Gov- 
ernment had all been made payable in coin; and by a construction 
worth more in the civilized world than a mere declaration in writ- 
ing—by a construction that had involved the payment of millions, 
and huné@reds and thousands of millions, of dollars of interest and 
principal of the national debt—we had declared by that voice 
which was louder than oy Be gar that the obligations of this 
Government were payable in gold. And so had a Democratic ad- 
ministration of twice four years adopted a similar construction, 
and had written in its own career and without any protest during 
one of those administrations from the party in power the construc- 
tion of the Republican party during all the years that followed the 


war. 

The declaration therefore that we adhered to the existing gold 
standard was all that was necessary, and in my humble judgment 
was more than was necessary to plant the Republican im- 
movably and irrevocably upon the platform of gold emption. 

Then the Republican said—and this is again recurring 
to the St. Louis platform—‘‘ The trouble about all this is not cur- 
rency; the trouble about all this is the idle men in the country; 
that is the result which is harmful; let us look for the cause.” 

And when we come to scrutinize the history of the country at 
this period, we find facts, which I will establish by the introduc- 
tion of figures, beyond all question of controversy that our im- 
portations had been mally rising during that period, and our 


: 


gradually falling; and then when we come to consider 
what the effect of that was, we discover that hundreds of millions 
of dollars of the people’s money of this country, which was to be 
used by them for the purchase of the articles of ordinary consump- 
tion in the United States, had been sent abroad and paid to the 
laborers of foreign countries while our laborers were standing fle. 


was to turn the other way this tide of imports, and the stagnant 
and dead tide, which has paralyzed the exports of the country, 
turn that outward, and that that must be done and could be done 
only by the enactment of a Republican tariff law. No other sys- 
tem was possible to effect a cure. There was no other means of 
changing the two tides which were so manifestly working to the 
disadvantage of our people. 

Our friends on the Democratic side of the House talk of the 
effect of what they call ‘the endless chain,” which is taking the 
gold out of the Treasury. é 

Mr. Chairman, during the last two years of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Administration $205,000,000 in gold was taken from the Treasury 
of the United States and carried abroad. For what purpose? It 
was carried abroad to pay the balances of trade due in foreign 
countries, and largely made up of the money paid to the laborers 
of the foreign country, with our own laborers standing here idle. 
During the last year—and I will refer to it only for a single pur- 
pose—during the last year, in which period $102,000,000 in gold 
went abroad—this being the average of the last two years of Mr. 
Cleveland's Administration, an4, as I have said, I refer to this only 
for a single purpose, and that is to make a comparison—under the 

resent Administration, since that went into power, during the 
ast year we exported but $14,000,000 in gold, and the vast tide of 
gold that has come sweeping into this country has almost taken 
the — of the currency of the country, and is the best answer 
to the whole argument of the ‘“‘ endless chain” to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. Chairman, there never was a single dollar exported from 
this country to the detriment or injury of its business when there 
was a Republican Administration in power. There never was a 
Democratic Administration since the financial question became an 
interesting one that the endless chain did not begin to run and to 
produce just the same results to which I have referred. That 
endless chain is peculiar. It is entirely at liberty to revolve at 
any time, but it has steadily refused, in all of its history, to re- 
volve when there isa Republican President and Administration in 

ower. Italwaysrevolves in times of danger; and hence we come 
ck to the main proposition, which was the keynote of the St. 
Louis convention, that it was the export of gold abroad; it was 
the trading in the markets in Europe; it was the destruction of 
our home markets that caused all of the trouble in this country. 

But, sir, I must hasten on. I have only outlined the two prop- 
ositions. The Democratic proposition to the country is that their 
remedy was the right one; and secondly, their declaration to the 
country that without their remedy no return of prosperity was 
possible to the country; and on the contrary the Republican prop- 
osition presented not with the defiance of our Democratic friends, 
but on the assurance builded on its faith in the principles of the 
Republican party, declaring that our remedy was to stand by ex- 
isting conditions so far as the gold standard was concerned and 
to return to the days of the McKinley tariff law as the foundation 
of national prosperity. 

I need not, Mr. Chairman, recount the conditions of the cam- 
paign of 1896 or its history. No man ever lived who participated 
in so grand a battle. It was a battle of giants. It was a contest 
of ideas. The issues were absolutely clear-cut and distinctly de- 
fined. Thefuture conditions of the country incident to a retention 
of the gold standard was the subject and stock in trade of the argu- 
ments of our Democratic friends. And I undertake to say that on 
the morning of that memorable day in November, 1896, there was 
more anxiety for the future welfare, stating it in broad and sweep- 
ing terms, in the United States than in any of the years of our 
existence prior to that day. 

There were matters involved in the controversy which presented 
the question of the soundness of public sentiment; there were 
matters discussed in the last two weeks of the campaign most 
ee that had a menacing, evil, and threatening 
aspect. Men went home and went to bed at the close of the elec- 
tion day fearing that there might be a dec!aration announced by 
the people of the United States on the next morning that would 
unsettle our reverence for the courts of the country and bring 
about a condition of things which would be in the nature of 
mental revolution, if it did not lead to worse results. 

I think it is fair to say that during the —— no man shirked 
the responsibility of his position. I never heard of a Democrat 
who advocated the election of Mr. Bryan, or a free-silver Repub- 
lican, or what not, who fell into the train of the great party and 
became its followers—I never heard of one of them modifying his 
position, or apologizing for it; but he stood up and battled for it; 
and I never heard of a Republican—there may have been such— 
who did not as manfully denounce the whole platform and pur- 
poses of the Democratic party and place the issue before the people 
without qualification or modification. 

The election resulted in the success of the Republican ticket, 
the election of McKinley, the election of a Republican House of 
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Representatives to the Fifty-fifth Congress, and the ultimate and 
rapid assembling of that body on the 15th of March, 1897, 

ow, I shall not go into details about what has happened, so far 
as my speech is concerned, for I have here the incontestable dec- 
laration of history that in my judgment shows a condition that 
I can not undertake in an hour’s time to describe. During the 
period that followed the advent of Mr. McKinley into office there 
was no small degree of uncertainty in this country as to what the 
outcome at last would be. We hada Republican House that re- 
sponded promptly to the demands of the people of the country 
and passed the Dingley bill. 

Nobody denied that that was ourduty. Everybody understood 
that that was the issue. Everybody understood that that was the 
verdict of the election. Everybody understood that we should be 
derelict in political duty and patriotism if such a bill was not 
passed and without any unnecessary delay; but, after along 
and careful consideration of every item of that measure, it was 
passed in the House of Representatives. What was to be its fate 
in the Senate? There was a clear majority, in the aggregate, 
wholly opposed to the Republican party. There was a clear ma- 
jority of Senators who had voted either for Mr. Bryan or for the 
National Democratic candidates, so called. 

Now, what was to come? And there was the trouble about 
which our Democratic friends were so much worried. McKinley 
had been elected in November. Hard times continued. Gloom 
and despondency hovered over the labor sections of our country. 
The tariff bill was passed in the House. Yet hard times were 
here, and there was no ray of light anywhere athwart the horizon 
of our financial condition. Some confidence began to be mani- 
fested in the great money centers, and the endless chain ceased to 
revolve, but doubt and uncertainty hovered over the north end of 
this Capitol. Never in the history of politics, never in the history 


of free government, never in the history of a government by the 


people, was there a more splendid demonstration of what the 
power of a majority of the masses of a mighty people can do than 
was exhibited when the Senate of the United States passed the 
Dingley bill. 

It is enough to say that the result was not only an agreeable 
surprise to the Republicans of the United States and the conserva- 
tive men of the country, but it was accepted by the men of all 
parties who understood that the responsibility of government for 
four years had been devolved upon the Republican organization, 
that this will of the Republican party, this plan of the Republican 
party, that had thus been foreshadowed in its platform, had thus 
been indorsed at the ballot box, should not be resisted by factional 
opposition, but should be carried into an experimental condition 
at least by the votes of at least 10 men who had been its oppo- 
nents at the election. 

So the experiment was made. There was no change in the cur- 
rency, no declaration changing the ition of the Republican 
party upon the question of finance. Its history remained its dec- 
laration; its public acts were its platform. There was no change 
whatever. Congress came and Congress went. It came in extra 
session. It came in the regular long session. It enacted the tar- 
iff law. It passed the necessary appropriation bills. It entered 
upon the great period of war, the great iod of loyalty to the 
Government, the great iod which will be memorable in the 
history of our nation and of civilization as the iod when sec- 
tionalism and animosity growing out of past disturbances were 
burned up, absolutely consumed, in the great furnace of patriotic 
devotion to the cause of the flag and the Union. 

Then we looked about us to see, and our friends were very much 
disturbed, and I think that if I was to make a criticism, which I 
will not, of the personal act or the declaration of the great leader 
of the Democratic party in 1896 I would say that the most unfor- 
tunate utterance that he ever made, and one which he himself 
would be most willing to withdraw to-day, if he had the oppor- 
tunity, was what is reported to have been said by him from time 
to time upon his lecturing tour, his coming into the towns and 
cities of the country and inquiring if ‘‘ general prosperity” had 
arrived. It was beneath the dignit of a great man, a man made 
great by a great political party independent of his own personal 
magnitude. 

We are approaching the end of the second year of this Admin- 
istration; we are only just a few months past the first year of the 
operation of the plans and projects and purposes of the Repub- 
lican party. The 24th day of July, 1897, saw for the first time the 
—_ hopeful of the future, and only on the 24th day of last July 

seen a year roll around. NowlI am only going to make afew 

very general propositions, and then submit these documents in an 

— - my speech, to vindicate my statement of every one of 
ese facts. 

There never was a period in the history of this country or of any 
other country when so mighty a took in the same 
length, or in ten times the length, of as has taken in 
the condition of this country between the 4th day of 1897, 


and the period in which we are living thishour. Very few raj). 
roads have gone into the hands of receivers during that perio 
and those that did went there through the burdens and misfortun.. 
of the four years which had just elapsed. The purchase of raj). 
road ene gees to meet necessities of the railroad lines , 
the United States has been more than four times greater durin. 
the last year than in any other year in the period to which I hay. 
referred. President McKinley well said, in speaking to an or 
zation of railroad men in : 

You do not see many empties on the side track now, and the more frej.-}) 
cars you see, the oftener you see the pay car. ” 

In that we see a complete illustration of the condition of moro 
than a million of the American oo. Railroad employees aro 
better paid and more fully employed than ever before. The great 
railroad lines of this country are to-day absolutely without tho 
— to aa the commodities that the people of the country 

ve produced, and are trying to press into the markets of ths 
world for the limit that has n put upon the construction of 
cars. There isnot a railroad line on the Eastern seaboard running 
into the great Middle West, the t Northwest, out to the Rocky 
Mountains and down to the Pacific coast that can undertaks 
specifically to carry your commodities within a reasonable limit of 
tum 


2. 

Our foreign trade is without parallel. I know that it wil! be 
said in answer to this, if I by my speech a review of it— 
I know it will be the old story—that there was somewhere hard 
times, that there was somewhere short crops, and that our export 
trade has been produced by the great demand for the cereal proi- 
ucts and food products of this country. Toa large extent that 
was true in the year 1897; in no respect is that true for the year 
1898. And yet this mighty demand has gone forward and the trade 
in our agricultural production abroad is greater to-day by more 
than 40 per cent than in any other equal od of our history. 
Now, then, while that has been going on, let us see how we have 
illustrated that great argument of our Democratic friends upon 
the question of protective tariff. 

Among the earliest s hes I heard upon this floor, nearly 
fifteen years ago, when | came here a new member of the House, 
was a speech of that distinguished member from Texas, since 
transferred to a position which hegraces and honors in the Senate 
of the United States, in which Mr. MILs, then a Representative, 
argued with great force the old doctrine of the free trader—that 
there must be an interchange of commodities and that there must 
be a condition of legislation existing between various States that 
would bring about that sort of interchange of commodities; and 
then came the old illustration of the Chinese Wall, and the decla- 
ration made, with great power and with some effect upon me, 
I will admit, that we must trade with other nations or other na- 
tions would not trade with us. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, in this exact condition which I have 
been describing, every month from the 24th day of July, 1897, down 
to to-day—every month the imports into this country have beon 
narrowing down and contracting, and the exports of this country 
bought and paid for by foreign countries have on each recurring 
month been growing in itude. In November, 1898, we ex- 

ed more than in an er month of any other year of our 

istory. In the month of December, as shown by actual reports, 

and by the estimates of the last few days of the month, it is even 
greater than that. 

So we have broken down the Chinese Wall theory. The wall 
stands, but its effect has been discounted. The wall is there—the 
protective-tariff system—but its effect on our commerce will never 
again be thus described successfully by any intelligent man to any 
intelligent American audience. 

Six hundred and seventeen million dollars in a single year marks 
the balance in favor of the trade of the United States with foreign 
countries. We have sold $617,000,000 more of the products pro- 
duced on our farms, in our shops, in our mines, through the inte!- 
ligence, the skill and industry, and the erence of our pco- 
ple, than we have been com: 


gzani- 


persev: 
pelled to buy, and that notwithstan- 
ing that during the early days of the war we t everything 
that we could get our hands on that was fit for war material from 
— -_ bro aaa ‘ se Peclia ik Ga , 
may stop Ti and say what to have said at an 
earlier that one statement of the ic party was— 
and it was reiterated ev: ere—that the small volume of cur- 
in this country coul be increased by the free coinae 
of silver; that the means by which the volume and per ©) 


es of gold and silver in this country could be in- 
was by the application of principle of free and unliin- 


ited coinage of silver put into actual practice. 

Then there was $21.85 per in the United States—I do not 
hold ‘or exact fraction of the dollar 
Sotey, eae wat incense ot aeen See Seo ful 
years immigration 
came to Cun with all these considerations, we have 
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between $24 and $25 per capita for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. Hard times never affect the growth of 

niation. That went right on, and every ae man who 
came either through the process of nature or by the ships that 
entered our harbors found himself interested as a member of the 
creat commonwealth to the extent of $24 and some cents of the 
best money in the world. 

Mr. ERSON. The last statement shows that it is a little 
over $25 per capita. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes, that is a fact; I remember seeing it 
nyself—a little over $25 per capita. And that reminds me that a 
man has got to be very careful if he wants to keep up with the 
mighty procession that is sweeping over this country to-day. A 
statement which is a glorious statement to-day will be left in the 
jurch to-morrow, and our friends must not reply to any argument 
on this question without posting themselves up to the last moment. 
Do not leave anything on the daybook, but look to the ledger. 
[Laughter. ] : 

Now, I shall not elaborate upon this question except to say this: 
[have spoken of the agricultural products. I propose to show 
thesplendid advance in value of them all, and the splendid growth 
of the market for them, which, after all, is a great consideration. 
But I will state in general terms that the growth of our develop- 
ment, our production of manufactured articles, is, in proportion 
to the conditions of 1896, more than keeping pace with the devel- 
opment, or quite equally keeping pace with the development, of 
the agricultural production. While our export has been in mag- 
nificent volume of agricultural products, nevertheless our expor- 
tation of manufactured goods is astonishing the world. We are 
selling 500,000 tons of pig iron in a single sale, and that is carried 
right under the very smoke of the chimneys of the furnaces of 
Glasgow and the great iron-manufacturing establishments of 
Europe. 

io say the Democrats, what do you want of a protective 
tariff? You are not affected as you sup you would be by the 
conditions which I am faintly undertaking to describe, for the 
common articles of necessity that the American people consume, 
that enter into the life of the ordinary American family, covering 
all the ordin branches of life, have not advanced in anything 
like the ratio that wages and market prices of commodities have 
advanced. Our steel rails are girdling the continent of Europe; 
our locomotives are drawin at trains of cars over that mag- 
nificent domain of the Old World. The locomotive that came 
from Jaffa and startled the owls and the bats in the Mount of 
Olives bore upon it the legend of a Philadelphia manufacturing 
establishment. 

And everywhere along the whole line of production we are seek- 
ing successfully and contending successfully in the markets of the 
world. Not that alone, but our great English rival—the country 
that hitherto has looked upon us as its greatest enemy in commerce 
and manufactures—recognizes to-day that we are the greatest 
manuf: ing nation in the world. We have marched up and 
taken that position during the last two years; and to-day their de- 
sire to be friendly with us is, in my opinion, quite as much the 
result of their anxiety about equality of right and success in trade, 
in competition with their great German rival, as about anything 
growing out of any accord of blood, history, religion, or any other 
sentiment. 

Can these facts be contradicted? If not, will somebody tell us 
how it happens—will some of our friends take the floor at the 
proper time and tell us—not start in on dead sheep in Australia— 
the people will laugh at that; not talk about famine in Russia, for 
the people have heard that—let gentlemen on the other side take 
all the exhibitions that will be made in connection with my re- 
marks here, analyze them, and then tell the country how it hap- 
pens that under their Administration, with both branches of Con- 
gtess, they produced the condition in 1896 which I have faintly 
described, and how it is they find themselves to-day confronted 
— Ls magnificent conditions that I have imperfectly demon- 

ated. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to be permitted to add, 
a8 an appendix to the remarks I have made, tables of Dun, Brad- 
street, and other commercial agencies in support of the declara- 
tions which I have made. 

There was no objection. 

I here present Dun’s reports for the several years indicated: 

[Dun’s Review, January 5, 1895.] 

Fail eek, being 13,885 in the United 

States and L860 im the Dominion of Canada. Liabilities in the United States 


Were $1 and in Canada $17,616,215. Neither the decrease of over half 
pay ee me ny I pr A cent in Canada is . 


marie Statement shows that most of the in the United is 


review of different branches of business given to-day 
ee been selene of commodities are at the level 


in July, a only 73.69 cent of 
op a tee 1800, and 










followed by 
crease in the last quarter of the year. * * * 














‘owest point ever touched until August 10, 183, when the 





average fell to 72.76, but early this year prices dropped below all previous 
records and have never recovered, th 

per cent of the prices in 1860. The range was very little higher at the end of 
the year and about as low October 25. The fall since a year ago has been 5} 


© average December 2% being only 68.73 


r cent, but very unequal in different branches—in iron and steel products 
4 per cent, in wool 13.4 per cent, in woolens and cottons about 15 per cent. 


[Dun's Review, January 4, 1896.] 


The commercial failures during the complete year 189% number 13,197. * * * 
The bright promise offered by a large decrease in the first quarter was 
a small increase in the second and third quarters and a large in- 


In seven States the increase in manufacturing failures for the year was 


$18,570,586, or 62.6 per cent. 


[Dun’s Review, January 2, 1897.] 
There have been more commercial failures in 1896 than in any previous 


hag except 1898; about 14.890, against 13,197 last year, with liabilities of about 


225,000,000, against $173,196,060 last year, an increase in number of about 12 


per cent and in liabilities of 29 percent. * * * 


The year closes with an epidemic of failures, mainly at the West and in 


banks, loan and trust companies, or concerns dependent on them. 


Here is exhibited the rapidity with which daylight broke through 


the somber clouds of Democratic administration: 


{Dun’s Review, January 9, 1897.] 
The year 1897 begins with one clear advantage; the past year has swept 


out of the way a great number of unsound concerns which in any time of ac- 
tivity would have been dangerous to business. Of the 15,286 commercial and 
banking failures in 1896, with liabilities of $276,815,749, a large share repre- 
sented crippling losses in previous years or the violence of speculative storms 
in 1895 or the first half of 1896, while thousands more resulted from the fury 
of the political tornado last fall. 


Here the Review for January 1, 1898, shows the continuance 


and growth of that change: 


(Dun’s Review, January 1, 1898.] 
Failures for the year which closed last night will be correctly reported next 


week, but have been smaller than in any other year since 1892, in number 
smaller than in any year except in 189, and in average liabilities per failure 
smaller than in any other year during the last twenty-three except four. 


The aggregate of all failures, commercial and banking, was $180,600,000. * * * 
A new year opens with conditions radically different from those which 


prevailed a year ago. Great financial distrust existed then, but has passed 
away. After a whole year of entire freedom from disturbance or alarm, in 


which the country has paid heavy foreign indebtedness, taken and paid many 
millions for stocks sent from abroad, and accumulated credits against other 


countries represented by merchandise balances more than $320,000,000 in its 


favor for the past five months, with deferred exchanges for more than 
20,000,000 held by New York banks alone, while the great industries have 
een pushing their way into foreign markets with unprecedented success, 
the monetary situation is no longer a matter of anxiety. More than half a 


million men in a few States, according to official reports, are employed now 


who were idle a year ago, and the general advance in wages for those em- 


ployed has gone far to restore the rates prevailing before the panic. The 


volume of business through clearing houses, for the week 14.2 per cent larger 
than in 1892, has for the month been 0.3 per cent larger than in that year, and 
in many industries and branches of business the later months of this year 
have surpassed all records. 

(Dun’s Review, January 8&8, 1898.] 


In failures 1897 was not only the best year since 1892, but on the whole the 


best ever definitely known. With 13,522 failures, in number 11.5 per cent less 


than 1896, and $182.581,771 defaulted liabilities, 34 per cent less than in 1806, the 
year’s banking failures counted for $28,249,700, and the commercial failures 
were but 13,351, with liabilities of $154,382,071, the average per failure being 
only $11,559, the lowest ever known except in 1892. 


We now come to the close of the last year, and here I shall be 
more elaborate. I present Dun’s Review: 


[Dun’s Review, December 31, 1898.] 


Failuresin the year 1898 have been 12,192in number, with liabilities amount- 
ing to $148,684,251 against $182,581,771 in 1897, $276,814,975 in 1806, $192,906,270 in 
1895, and $198,658,891 in 1894. In this statement banking failures are included 
with liabilities of $18,705,580 against $28,249,700 last year and $50,718,915 in 1896. 
The commercial failures were 12,112 in number and $129,954.251 in amount 
against $154,332,071 last year and $226,006,060 in 1896. Manufacturing were 

56,761,622 against $67,685,088 last year and $98,465,851 in 1596, and trading wero 

1,886,943 inst $74,499,908 last year and $109,046,620 in 1896. The ratio of de- 
faults to solvent payments is only $1.89 against $2.69 last year and $4.37 in 1505. 
The number of failures, 1.06 per cent of the firms reported in business, though 
smaller than in any other year since 1892, is somewhat swelled by the multi- 
tude of small traders who start without adequate capital, sothat the average 
liabilities per failure is smaller than in any other year of the twenty-four for 
which full records exist. The final record of the year can not be completed 
before it has ended, but tables next week will vary but slightly from this 
summary. 

The year 1898 has not only been one of victory, of important increase in 
territory, and of incalculable expansion of the influence of the United States 
among other nations, but has surpassed all other years in financial and indus- 
trial results. The center of financial power has crossed theocean. After 
ying debts of several hundred millions abroad,and conducting a war to an 
onorable end, the country is lending so many millions in Europe that for the 
first time banks abroad look to New York to dictate the rate of exchange. 
Exports have been about one billion two hundred and fifty million, and the 
excess over imports about six hundred and seventeen million, against three 
hundred and fifty-seven million in 1897, and in only two previous years has 
the balance risen to three hundred million. in no past calendar year have 
net a of gold reached seventy-five million, but this year they have 
been t one hundred and forty million. November passed all previous 
months in value of produce exports over imports, but December has gone 
much beyond November. ; 

Power in the world’s markets comes with a demand for breadstuffs and 
other necessaries never before equaled. Exports of cottor have been over 
7,700,000 bales, about 3,996,000,000 pounds, and in no previews ear as much as 
7,000,000 bales, or 3,500,000,000 pounds. Exports of breadstuffs have been in 


value in eleven months, and have never been as large in any other 
year. » wheat for the year, lacking a day or two, have been 215,504,686 
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bushels, flour included, slightly exceeded only by 225,665,812 in 1892, and of 
corn 200,979,077 bushels, only approached by 189,127,570 in 1897. The heaviest 
exports of both grains and flour in an previous year were 59,000,000 bushels 
smaller, only 360,220,513 in 1897. Though wheat was raised to $1.91 in May, the 
highest — with the highest monthly average for thirty years, 153.23, 







cluded. The figures this year are printed with percentages, sh . 
parison between this year and 1892: ” showing com. 




















Third quarter. Fourth quarter, = 


























so that the average for the first half year was 111.11, exceeded slightly in 1891, - ae 
but the highest since 1883,the December average has been only 72 cents, 25 Per cent of Per cent of 
cents below that of last year, but the year’s average, 93 cents, is the highest gain or loss, gain or loss, 
since 1881. 1898. 1898, com- 1998 1898, com. 
The triumph in finance has been lengely Guo to industrial progress. The pared with— 3 pared with_ 
output of pig iron has been about 11,645,000 tons, the greatest yet reached in erent si 
ony year by 2,000,000 tons, and greater than Great Britain ever reached by 1897. | 1892. 1897. | j29° 
2, ees bene. = o. + mn eaemenere has ooee - larger in | ——$$<$$<$_}_—_ or 
spite of net exports of pig, in ten months 163,089 tons, for unsold stocks were re- | 
duced in eleven months 380,000 tons. Exports of iron manufactures inten | Trunk lines .......... $75, 750,890 | —2.2 | — 3.7 $61, 995, 667 +1 13 
months were about $87.644,536 in value, against imports of $13,497,817. Prices | Anthracite coal... -. 32,631,939 | +2.5 | — 2 21,523,487 | +-1.3) +68 
shown for the year in the table of comparisons bave been unusually steady, | Other Eastern --...-. 38, 073, 795 Ts + 14) 7,071,630) — 1) +43 
varying not 5 per cent for pig from the lowest to the highest, and for finished Central Western ..... 22,850, 183 7.5) + 8.8) 19,337,000) + 2) 4.195 
products not 6 per cent. he leather industry has also gained 10 per cent in | Grangers---....---.-- 43, 364,674) +3.7 |) + 3.1) 34,455,335) +84) 4 5 
exports in epite of hig® prices of pides, baving been, # mood ta price npous eee ne wa ceceee = of pf ty +8 > cei z ; ; | +13.8 
3} per cent. ough es are slightly higher, and shoes have n | Douthwestern -...... OU, Oo, Lj) —t.. » 160, 4.3) +289 
rei need over 2 per cont, and the output bas beon the largest over known, Pacific...........-...- | 42,711,050) +43) -+ .5)| 85,388,833 | 413.2) 4 0 
with shipments from Boston 4,321,272 cases, 133,000, or 3 per cent, larger t pie pg mp ne age teen ER Gee gem - wna ee Oo 
in 1897, and 16.3 per cent larger than in 1892. : a United States........ | 11,115,778 | 42.1) — 1 | | 235,505,059) + 4.7) +75 
Textile industries have been retarded by high prices of wool and abnor- } Canadian ............- 6,658,614 | + .1) +21.3) 6,844,730) — 01 5.7 
mally ow wrices of cotton, both Goterring are ases. fe three mons cot- | Mexican ............-. 7,609,570 | +7.4 | +43 6, 948,520 | +14.3 4.8 
ton reached 5.31 cents, the lowest price for fifty years, the greatest yield ever pee eae esse fee | 
known being followed by receipts since September 357,000 bales larger than Total ..........- 825, 383,962 | +2.2) + .2 | 249,298,309 | +4 1 §.9 
last year. Exports have increased, but not as greatly. Toward the close 


recovery came with accounts of some destruction by storm, and the price 
reached 5.87 cents, giving a strong impulse to the manufacture, so that tak- 
ings by Northern and Southern spinners in the calendar year have been 
8,425,206 bales, a little greater than in any previous crop year. Goods were 
reduced in price 5 per cent to the middle of November, but have risen 7 per 
cent, and closed at the highest point for the year. 


United States roads reporting for the three weeks of December show gross 
earnings of $22,926,609, 3.8 per cent over last year, and eight-tenths of | per 
cent over 1892. Below earnings of all United States roads reporting for the 
last four weeks are compared with last year: 





In spite of enormous stocks held, wool was so lifted that buying both of | 1898 i. 

wool and of goods was checked ear] in the year, butslow decline began in Feb- j . 1897. iE er cent. 
ruary. Sales have been only 232,451,131 pounds at the three chief markets, so | —___ Eee 
that the mills have probably used less than a full year’s supply, and the stock | 
of goods was also excessive a year ago. 80 roads, first week December... -......-.-.-.---- $7, 890, 725 | $7,548, 585 +45 

obody can dispute the record of peymente through clearing houses, | 77 roads, second week December-.-...-......-- 7,543,007 | 7,515, 828 + .4 
which exceed 7,000 millions for the month and 68,500 for the year, 10 per cent | 72 roads, third week December. .-...........-. 7,492,877 | 7,025, 735 +6.6 
more than in any previous year. The December report is, by 5 per cent, 
larger than any other month, November being nearest. Against all Euro- ~ 


ean influence the country is just now demanding gold, having taken one 
1undred and forty millions already this year. It is in position to demand 
more than all other markets together are prepared to pay. 


[Dun's Review, December 31, 1898. ] 


In the following table aneatuae are classified according to location of sad 8 
or chief class of traffic; figures yearand lastare given, with gain or loss, and 
percentage showing gain or loss compared with last year and with 14%: 



























































December. Per cent of 
RAILROAD EARNINGS. caiaipeentitaanti diane vcenemiiaitedl gain or loss, 
Gross earnings of all roads in the United States reporting for the year to Gain or 1898, com- 
date are $1,105,000,595, 7.1 per cent over last year. Roads reporting include loss. pared with— 
all the large systems for the greater part of the year, and embrace a 1898 1897. ———_-—_ 
total of 152.158 miles, more than four-fifths the mileage of the country. The 1897. | 1992 
last preceding big year was in 1892, and then rates were on a much higher Saclanitheieentael a c. 
scale than this year, and the same volume of earnings represented a rela- | 
tively smaller volume of tonnage. Earnings this year are 2.9 per cent over | Trunk --......-.-. .-.--.---.-- $8, 375, 194 | $3,450,021 | * $74,827 | — 2.2 — 45 
1892. Below, earnings are given of roads classified oy sections or different | Other Eastern...........--- 528,113 522,017 46,096 | +12) +51 
classes of traftic this year and last, with percentage o' op or loss this year | Central Western --......-.- 2,874,471 | 2,860,389 414,182 | + .5) 2.8 
compared with last and with 1892. The mileage included in each group is | Grangers -.......-........-- 8,268,682 | 2,741,684) +526,998 | +19.2) — 1 
also given: OIE a cascccccccesdinguet 5,548,769 | 5,551,457 *2,688|— .1/| 6.5 
a . bine _ Southwestern .............. 4,884,393 | 4,712,853 | +171,549 | + 3.6 | 4 
Per centof | Pacific ...........--.....--.- 2,446,987 | 2,251,777 | +195,210 | +- 8.7 | 7.4 
gain or loss, ted 22 926.609. oa. | 
Roads Mileage 1898 1897 now he Ganmdlian 2222222722777] 7h For. o00 | "7? 828;000 | Fiee' ooo $35 | {m5 
Oi . . . . — | VAMAGIAN - .....-~----+----0- ’ ’ . > > 2. +33. 
eee | ee .......... 635,367 | 1,420,448 | 4214919 | 415.1) 726 
ARE FOG rte ee 1807. | 1608 TT 26,268, 976 | 25,033,596 | +1,235,880 | + 4.9) + 6.6 
oe 24,001 | $296,516, 300 | $283,803,289 | + 3.4/—11 * Loss. . + 
Anthracite coal ..........- 5,221 | 107,543,202 | 103,471,004 | + 3.9 | —12.2 von 
Other Eastern ............ 8, 309 88 642, 643 87,838,376 | + .9/ + 3.8 Earnings of United States roads reporting by months are given below. 
Central Western.......... 12, 363 84, 424, 145 77,366,248 | + 9.1 | +- 7.2 | The statement includes nearly all roads reporting in the yearly and quarterly 
SEE iitcncenuene tondubas 81,767 | 150,613,312 | 136, 146, 670 10.6 | +- 5.8 | statements. The figures this year and last are given with percentages, this 
IED. chcdndssnenéaconshe 111,280,361 | 102,741,386 t 8.3 | +12.9 | year compared with last, and with 1892: 
Southwestern ............. 26,030 | 117,602,784 | 108,906,012 8 +49 
SE bdrcseniehincecniand 21,659 | 151,407,808 | 131,457,412 | 415.2 | + 7 ie cont of 
United States ............. 152, 153 |1, 105, 080, 595 |1, 081, 730,487 | + 7.1 | + 2.9 ee koe 
CRIA. «20000, wonenasses 6,568 | 25,099,363 | 23,218,341 | + 8.1 | +15.2 1897. pared with— 
SEED, nvdncthetmninetenet 5, 386 29, 763, 762 27,605,112 | + 7.8 8 ian i 
Total.............----| 164,107 |1, 159,893, 720 {1, 082, 553, 940 | +71) 441 Mooi. | 1802. 
All classes of roads report larger earnings than last year. Roads classified $78, 551,747 | $68, 650, 097 +13 - . t 
as ‘‘Other Eastern,” mainly New England, report only asmall gain. Earn- Hod ber Ts a le : 
ings of trunk lines reporting are a trifle less than in 1892, but allowing for dif- * 804. 542 69" 430, 383 1 1 le 
ference in rates t c would show a large increase. Anthracite coal roads 9060, 912 74. 089. 521 7} 18 4 
report a considerable loss in earnings compared with 1892. All other classes Src 75. 898 369 + 5 9 ° 
of roads report larger earnings. In the following table earnings of United 304.531 | 80° 051 825 eo] . 4.6 
States roads reporting a uarters are given, with percentage of gain or loss a =e , + 4 a 
this year compared with last and with 189.° Earnings for several roads oo te aes , 108, 105 | + 4. 13 
feporting yoarty and half youtty included in the yearly statement are not 107’ 668" 144 1m we see t 15 BT 
cluded in the quarterly statements. 93. "191 89, 229° 304 + 65.1 9.3 
Perenhel 22,926,609 | 22,090,148 | + ms) + .8 
“iss, com-" |” T copy the headlines of the Washington P t 
1898. 1997 cs copy the headlines o: as on Post, and a statemen 
wae of Bradstreet and Dun: 
1897. | 1892. | TRADE IS FLOURISHING—EXPORTS, ESPECIALLY IN CEREALS, AWAY UP IX 
PRODUCTS 60 HEAVY AS TO HAVE CAUSED ADVANCE IN PRICES AT DOT 
E CAUSED ADVANCE IN PRICES AT B« 
Becond quarter 2-.2222...222.2222.227| “ger, Sao | "Saeco, | a0 | $23] BAS® AND Wast—paicus FoR RAW COTTON STEADY, STRENGTH 41" 
RI <0. cteast cite iad 811/115. 778 804, 564, 538 21) —1 TAINED IN PRINT CLOTHS, AND SLIGHT ADVANCE IN OTHER MAKES— 
Pourth quarter .................-... 235,505,050 | 224, 924, 575 t 47| 47.9] OSSCEMEER BANE CLEARINGS. 7 
wei, hates New York, January 6, 15°. 
Classified according to sections or different classes, the traffic of “The situation is one of quiet, sustained strength In wholesale distribu- 
roads reporting by quarters are given below. Complete returns are given | tive trade ann have occupied and distribution in 
for the third quarter, but for the fourth quarter only partial reports are in- therefore of only seasonable proportions. trade reflects 
€ 
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uie down of the eager demand ruling before the holidays, but it is 
ee rotary er the majority of the reports received since January 1 in this 


and in the wholesale branch refer to colections as almost uniformly good. 
Export trade, Fg ped in cereals, continues well up to maximum figures, 
while reports from the great industries of the country are favorable. 

“The cruder forms of iron and steel have been in rather less demand this 
week at leading centers, and large orders are few in number, heavy consum- 
ers having pretty well covered themselves for some months to come by their 
liberal buying in December. In finished products, however, and particu- 
larly in steel, rather more has evidently been doing, this being reflected in 
advances at both the East and West in the prices of steel rails, steel beams, 

la and sheets. Some heavy orders for railroad account are reported 
book , and the export trade continues of liberal proportions, partly aided, 
no doubt, by the shading in ocean freight rates occurring during the past 


onth. 
eA “Aside from the aggressive strength of steel qetene, quotations are little 
changed from a week ago. (Good trade reports, both at home and abroad, 
and small receipts, coupled with more outside speculative interest, have 
made for steadiness in raw-cotton prices, while in manufactured goods all 
the old strength is maintained in print cloths, and some other makes of cot- 
ton goods have been slightly advanced. 


TRADE RETURNS FAVORABLE. 


“Returns as to 1898 trade in most lines have been favorable, and the open- 
ing of spring trade is awaited with more than usual confidence, this feeling 
being erereey marked in the lines above enumerated and in lumber and 
agricultural implements. Bank clearings for the week reflect exceptionally 
heavy annual settlements in a total of $1,765,900,000, nearly $40,000,000 larger 
than ever before reported, 25 per cent larger than last week, 24 per cent larger 
than in this week a year ago, 54 per cent larger than in 1897, 70 per cent larger 
than in 1895, and 75 per cent larger than in 1594. 

“Business failures are exceptionally small for the opening week of the 
year, numbering only 237, against 218 last week, 333 in this week a year ago, 
488 in 1897, 446 jn 1896, and 405 in 1895. 

“ The steadiness of wheat this week, participated in by other cereals, finds 
explanation in continued foreign buying, the strength of the statistical posi- 
tion, the normal time for decreases in American stocks having arrived, with 
supplies still smaller than at any corresponding date for ten years past, aided 
by — favorable advices from Argentina, whence minimum estimates are 
again pastving. 

“The world’s stock of wheat on January 1, as shown by telegraph and cable 
advices to Bradstreet’s, gained only 9,700,000 bushels over December 1, against 
a gain of 25,000,000 bushels in November; and European and American stocks 
combined on January 1, 1899, aggregated only 118,949,000 bushels, 13,000,000 
bushels smaller than on January 1 last year; 37,000,000 bushels smaller 
than on January 1, 1897; 75,000,000 bushels smaller than on January 1, 1896; 
86,000,000 bushels smaller than in January, 1895, and 93,000,000 bushels smaller 
than in January, 1894, when the maximum of stocks in recent years was 
reached. Stocks in the United States east of the Rockies are the lightest 
held for eight years past, and, with the exception of 1891, are the smallest 
held for fifteen years past. 


DECEMBER BANK CLEARINGS. 


“The December total of bank clearings proved a fitting conclusion to a year 
of unprecedented expansion in many lines, in an aggregate for seventy-seven 
cities of $7,335,511,222, a gain of 13.7 per cent over November's hitherto unap- 
proached total of 23.5 per cent over mber, 1897; of 56.5 per cent over De- 


cember, 1896; of 71.2 per cent over the same month of 1804, and of 22.7 per cent 
over the same period of 1892. This latter gain, too, was shown in spite of the 


fact that the stock clearing house at New York City is estimated to have re- 
duced the volume of yearly clearings at that city by $8,000,000,000. 

“ Wheat, ae flour, shipments for the wee aggregate 6,860,268 bush- 
els, against 6,292,625 bushels last week, 3,481,576 bushels in the corresponding 
week of 1898, 3,108,688 bushels in 1897, 3,471,681 bushels in 1896, and 2,587,178 
bushels in 1895. Since July 1 this year the exports of wheat aggregate 123,- 
888,977 bushels, against 132,443,284 bushels last year. 

“Corn exports for the week segregate 4,844,288 bushels, inst 3,659,745 
bushels last week, 3,455,416 bushels in this week a year ago, 4,819,261 bushels 
in 1897, 2,626,423 bushels in 1896, and 1,067,400 bushels in 1895. Since Jul 


lthis 
ear corn exports aggregate 85,793,927 bushels, against 83,802,736 bushels dur- 
the same — a year ago. 
‘Business failures in the 


inion of Canada number 26, against 16 last 
week, 48 in this weok a year ago, 65 in 1897, and 53 in 1896 and 1808." 


BUSINESS ON THE UP GRADE—NO INDICATIONS OF REACTION AND HOPE 
JUSTIFIED OF CONTINUING INCREASE. 


New York, January 6, 1899. 


R. G. Dun & Co.'s weekly review of trade will say to-morrow: 

“The year begins with the kind of business demand that counts. For 
months there has been a rising demand for materials, but now the crowdin 
demand for finished products ns to advance prices in the iron and stee 


ind about 1 per cent, without quotable changes in pig, except in the 
on aa thy odvoneed # per ton; angles, $1; bars, $1, and plates are 
strong, with an fawn i er 


for 32,000 tons refused at Chicago because 
the works are overcrowded. 

“Many d cars are covered by orders at Pittsburg, 10,000 tons bars 

are taken for cultural works at Ch cago. 105,000 tons rails are taken by 
the Pennsyl Company. The Midland Railway Company of England has 
ordered twenty locomotives from the Baldwin Works, and many other home 
and foreign ersare reported. The demand has never been greater at the 
of the than it is now. 
The country is on the up grade, and the men whoexpect it to take a down- 
have yet some time towait. There are no indications of the reac- 
tion which always follows a and rapid business recovery, and existing 
conditions in the industries in fore trade by no means forbid the hope 
that the increase may continue, as it did after the revival of 1879, for several 
ee, with imports continue to indicate an enormous 
in cash d country, and gold imports begin again.” 


Here I t a report published in the Washington Times of 
January t. 1899, This is good Democratic authority: 


New York, January 6, 1399. 
Dun’s Review to-morrow will say: 

The failures for the year 1898 were 12,266, banking and other financial con- 
cerns with liabilities of $149,057,993, which is 18.3 per cent less than 
year and 46.1 cent less than in 1896. The ave of liabilities pe 
$10,722, is ever recorded. The ratio 


r 
defaults to solvent 
is really smaller than in previous years, even of the greatest pros- 


as they are but $1.89 for every $1.0 paid through yom en 
t suc payments formerly covered stock transactions of many d 


i 


i 


ia 


pees yearly which are now settled through stock-exchange clearing 
ouses. 

“ The year begins with the kind of business demand that counts. 

“For months there has been a rising demand for materials, but now the 
wares demand for finished products begins to advance prices, in the iron 
and steel industry about 1 per cent, without quotable changes in pig, except 
at the East. The demand has never been greater at the Sontentiens of the 

ear than now. Nor is there discovered any reaction in the boot and shoe 
ndustry, although shipments in the holiday week were smaller than for 
some years. 

“While 100 quotations of wool by Coates Brothers, of Philadelphia, average 
18.08 cents, against 20.71 a year ago, the market is generally yiek ing, because 
people appreciate the magnitude of stocks on hand. Obviously this means a 
great movement from the farms to millers’ stocks and Eastern markets, but 
prices are not yet low enough to encourage large buying or consumption by 
the manufacturers. Cotton goods are in fair demand, with cotton at 5.87 
cents, and while nobody can guarantee that the price will not go lower, it is 
believed by competent observers that the market for goods is so far relieved 
of accumulated surplus that prices are not likely to decline materially, even 
if cotton falls. 

** Nobody can speak without some reserve of a state of business which re- 
sults in exchanges of over $315,000,000 at New York in a single day, when last 
year’s exchanges passed all records, with $68,883,000,000 paid through all clear- 
ing houses, the new year beginning with anincrease of 17.9 per cent over 189”. 

“The stock market is singularly strong, in spite of much speculative and 
foreign selling, and the average of active stocks is 23 cents per share higher 
for the week. 

“The country is on the upgrade, and the men who expect it to take the 
downward road have yet some time to wait. There are no indications of the 
reaction which always follows a large and rapid business recovery, and ex- 
isting conditions in the industries and in foreign trade by no means forbid 
the hope that the increase may continue, as it did after the revival in 1879, for 
several years. Exports compared with imports continue to indicate an enor 
mous balance in cash due this country, and gold imports begin again. 

“Failures for the week have been 243 for the United States, against 322 last 
year, and 24 in Canada, against 32 last year.” 

New YORK, January 6, 1899. 
Bradstreet's to-morrow will say: 

“ The situation is one of quiet, sustained strength. In wholesale distribu- 
tive trade annual inventories have occupied attention, and distribution in 
this branch is, therefore, of only seasonable proportions. Retail trade re- 
flects the quieting down of the eager demand ruling before the holidays, but 
it is significant that the majority of the reports received since January in this 
and in the wholesale branch sullen to collections as almost uniformly good 

* Export trade, particularly in cereals, continues well up to maximum fig- 
ures, while reports from the great industries of the country are favorable. 
The cruder forms of iron and steel have been in rather less demand this week 
at leading centers, and large orders are few in number, heavy consumers 
having pretty well covered themselves for some months to come by their lib- 
eral buyingin December. In finished products, however, and particularly in 
steel, more has evidently been doing, this being reflected in advances at both 
the East and West in prices of steel rails, steel beams, plates, and sheets. 
Some heavy orders for railroad account are reported booked, and the export 
trade continues of liberal proportions, partly aided, no doubt, by the shading 
in ocean freight rates occurring during the past month. 

“Aside from the aggressive strength of steel prices, quotations are little 
changed from a week ago. Good trade reports, both at home and abroad, 
and small receipts, coupled with more outside speculative interest, have made 
for steadiness in raw cotton prices, while in manufactured goods all the old 
strength is maintained in print cloths, and some other makes of cotton goods 
have been slightly advanced. 

**Returns as to 1898 trade in most lines have been favorable, and the open- 
ing of spring trade is awaited with more than usual confidence, this feelin 
being particularly marked in the lines above enumerated and in lumber onl 
agricultural implements. 

**Bank clearings for the week reflect exceptionally heavy annual settle- 
— a total of $1,765,900,000, nearly $40,000,000 larger than ever before re- 
ported. 

‘** Business failures are exceptionally small for the opening week of the year, 
numbering only 237, against 218 last week and 333 in this week a year ago.” 


I follow it with certain valuable publications from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer: 


DECREASE IN THE TOTAL FAILURES OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR 
18988— LIABILITIES SMALLEST EXPERIENCED IN SIX YEARS STATISTICS 
GIVEN FOR THE WHOLE COUNTRY AND BY SURROUNDING STATES. 


Tho Enquirer yesterday gave a complete statement of the failures in Cin- 
cinnati for the year 1898 and comparisons with failures in former years. The 
showing there made was quite gratifying to Cincinnati business men as show- 
ing a decrease in the sumber of failures for the year compared with the year 
before and previous years, and alsoa better percentage of assets to liabilities. 

These conditions reflected in the Cincinnati statistics are generally borne 
out in the figures regarding failures all over the country. At least the fail- 
ures in the United States during 1898 were much fewer than in previous years, 
although it must be said that the percentage of total assets to total liabilities 
does not show as good a rate as does that of Cincinnati. 

From the current issue of Bradstreet’s the following figures regarding 
failures in the United States during 1898 are taken. in considering these 
business embarrassments the publication takes only those in which the lia- 
bilities exceed assets, while no account is taken of the failures of employees 
of those conducting business enterprises nor of farmers: 

“The total number of failures,” says Bradstreet’s, ‘in the United States 
for the year 1898 aggregate 11,638, 11.2 per cent fewer than the number re- 
ported in 1897, 23 per cent less than those of 1896, 10.6 per cent less than those 
of 1895, 8.6 per cent fewer than in 1894, and 25 per cent smaller than in 1893, the 

ear of panic memory. Compared with 1892, it is true there isa gain shown 
n the number of failures of 13 percent, but it is worth noting that compared 
with 1891, a year of large and profitable trade, but of numerous and costly 
failures, the decrease shown is 6 per cent, and the total for 1893 is strikingly 
like the totals reported in 1889 and 1884. 


“ PERCENTAGE NOT SO FAVORABLE. 


“As regards liabilities involved, the showing when compared with last year 
is little less favorable than that made by numbersalone. The total liabilities 
of the failing traders for 1898 aggregates $141,137,117, 9.5 percent smaller than 
those of 1897 43 per cent less than those of 1896, nearly 11 per cent less than 
in 1895, and 64 per cent less than the immense liabilities of 18%3. Compared 
with 1891, too, ti ere is a decrease shown of 26 per cent, though there is a gain 
over 1892 of 30 per cent.” - 

A statement in the number of failures, with percentages of increase or de- 
crease from year to year, and totals of assets and liabilities for eighteen 
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ears, as reported to Bradstreet's (with assets and liabilities given in mil- 
ons and tenths of millions of dollars), is as follows: 





_— 





zr Per cent Per cent 
on N aaper increase Actual ea of sscete 
or de- assets. - 
failures. crease. ties. ities. 
11, 638 —11.2 72.9 141.1 62.1 
13,099 —13.3 85.6 156.1 54.4 
15, 112 16.1 148.2 247 59.9 
13,013 2.2 88.1 158.8 55.4 
12, 721 —18.3 79.7 149.5 53 
15, 560 +61.5 282.4 402.4 65 
10, 270 —I7.1 64.7 108.5 50 
12, 304 +16.2 102.8 198.1 53 
10, 673 —9 92.7 175 53 
11,719 $37 70.5 140.7 50 
10, 587 9.7 61.9 120.2 52 
9, 740 — 7.8 64.6 120.6 50 
10, 568 — 4.9 65.8 113.6 49 
11,116 — 4} 55.2 119.1 46 
1, 620 13 134.6 248.7 54 
10, 299 90.8 175.9 52 
7,68 47.4 93.2 51 
EY ecinebiseanmesiie 5.9 76 47 





From the above table and percentages it will be readily gathered that the 
year 1808 is the best one as regards business failures and liabilities involved 
that the business world has experienced since 1892, and, with the exception 
noted, the year just closing shows the smallest liabilities there is any record 
of since 1890, eight years ago. Another feature calling for mention isthe 
fact that the percentage of assets to liabilities, which in panic years is —7 
large, is now assuming a nearly normal character, the percentage for t 
year being only 52.1 per cent, omnes 54.4 per cent in 1897, —s r cent 
in 1896, and 65 per cent in 1893. It is necessary, in fact, to go back to 1892 and 
1889 to find smaller percentages of assets to liabilities involved. 


BUSINESS DEATH RATE. 


What might be called the annual death rate in business finds illustration 
in the following table, which gives the number of concerns in business in 
1898, the number failing, and the percentage of the total number in business 
suspending during the year: 








Year. apes Number} Per cent 
business. 


failing. | failing. 





1, 093, 000 11, 638 1.06 
1, 086, 000 13, 099 1.20 
1,080, 000 15, 112 1.40 
1, 054, 000 13, 012 pe) 
1,047,000 12,721 1.21 
1,050, 000 15, 560 1.50 
1, 085, 000 10, 270 1 
1,010, 000 12,304 1.2 
989, 000 10, 673 1.07 
978, 000 11,719 1.20 
955, 000 10, 587 1.10 
933, 000 9, 740 1.04 
920, 000 10, 568 1.15 
890, 000 11, 116 1.25 
875, 000 , 600 LR 
855, 000 10, 299 1.20 
820, 000 7, 635 93 
780, 000 5, 929 - 76 
733, 000 4, 350 -60 
708, 000 6, 652 04 


A complete table of failures, by States and groups of States, is also given. 
but it is sufficient here to give the totals of Ohio and surrounding States and 
some other important ones, as follows: 










hay. 
Mumber of Assets. Liabilities. 
failures. 
States. sSaiestichs tnaitinaaltlheatatiivnterhistia deleted 

1898. 1807.| 1898. | 1897 1898. 1897 
at EE cimsamnad hy 52s 1, 664 , 177, 977 ‘$13, 664,146 ($41, 166, 629 , 053, 742 
Pennsylvania .|1, 460 1,182 | 8,148,336 8,761,878 | 16,623,644 | 15,558, 731 
CPR oc nishiean 592 | 706 | 4,091,659] 4,318,412 6,173,984 6,867,347 
Indiana.... 99 | 184 455,417 | 2,257,028 740,081 | 3,553,913 
Tilinois ...... -| 526 | 623 | 8,835,757] 6,077,248 | 7,020,509 | 9,562,759 
M a 531 644 | 1,490,930 | 38,188,065 | 2,817,322 5,001,087 
Michigan ............ 200) 885 | 1,473,043 | 1,978,027 | 2,567,916 | 3,429,100 
Kentucky ...........| 148] 237 841,806 | 1,541,671 | 1,274,988 | 2,952,194 
West Virginia ...... 7 57 439, 600 829, 750 668, 017 627,100 


In New York City alone the failures were 756, against 797 in 1897; assets 


were in 1898 $17,658,196, and in 1897 $8,125,442; liabilities were in 1898 $32,395,990, 
and in 1897 $19,486,465. 


REVIEW OF THE COTTON SEASON—LARGE INCREASE IN THE TOTAL NUMBER 
OF BALES AND AN ACOOMPANYING DECREASE IN THE PRICES—GREATER 
CONSUMPTION DURING THE YEAR AND OPERATIONS MORE SATISFACTORY 
SOUTH THAN NORTH, 


In the last edition of the Cotton Facts, by A. B. Sh rson, a thorough 
and comprehensive review of the cotton season of 1897-06 is given, ther 
with a prospective view of the season of 1898-99. The review ge y ac- 
cepted as one of the most reliable sets of statistics in . veanee the cotton 
market that are obtainable, and the following is reprod from the review 
of the scason just issued: 

The commercial crop of cotton for the season of 1897-98 was 11,215,953 bales, 
averaging 507 pounds (gross weight) per bale, —- a of 8,705,802 bales, 
averaging 502 pounds per bale (gross weight) for the season. 

The range of fluctuations in the middling cotton in New York 


du the season was 27, cents, li cents in 1896-97, cents in 1895-00 
Sp conta ie 150096, 1H ante in 1908 OL, end Hh conte Int 1806-06, 
The average price of middling upland cotton in New York for the season 
was about 6} cents per pound, being 1 cents less than the previous season. 
Theh pees the season for middling uplands were 7}j cents |, 
New York on September 1, and 4,4, pence in Live on September 2, whilo 
the lowest prices were cease in New York on August 22, and 3¥, pence in 
Liverpool on December 10. : 
Mr. Thomas Ellison, of Live 1, estimates British consumption for t}). 
season ending September 30 as 3,380,000 bales of 500 pounds net, being 156.1») 
more than the previous season, and continental consumption as 4,576. (4) 
bales of 500 pounds net (exclusive of about 250,000 bales of Asiatic cotton sun 
in Russia), being 208,000 bales more than the previous season. 
sca tle ostpoamis a, see Sab aS Ate ah Le 
. es 0 pounds ne es more t season. 
tink the Northern mills consumed bout 205,000 bales more. : 
LARGER STOCKS. 


The takings of the American spinners from the were 3,465,000 (run- 
ning) bales, exclusive of 114,000 bales sent to Canada; but the stocks of cotton 
held by the Northern mills at the end of the season were probably 375,000 bales 
more than at its commencement, and by Southern mills 37,000 more, making 
a total increase in the United States stocks of 412,000 bales. 

In the and consumption of American mills no account has been 
taken of and Peruvian cotton. The im during the season haye 
been 63,35 es tian and 20,608 bales Peruvian. 

The Peruvian cotton has been used, as heretofore, entirely in the manufac. 
ture of (so-called) all-wool goods. 

In our exports of cotton during the season were 36,429 bales to Mexico, 
211,104 bales to Japan, 13,562 bales to China, and 300 to India. The ex- 

~~ of the previous season to Mexico were 30,290 bales, and to Japan 61,456 

es. 


The takings of cotton for the ponnen hz spinners of the United States were 
673,000 bales more than in 1896-97; 960,000 bales more than in 1895-96; 594.000 
bales more than in 1894-95; 1,174,000 more bales than in 1893-04. European 
spinners have taken 638,000 bales more than in 1896-97; 1,011,000 bales mors 
than, in 1895-06; 623,000 bales more than in 1804-95; 849,000 bales more than in 
The cotton-consuming countries of the world from which reliable statis- 
tics are obtainable have consumed 710,000 bales (of 500 pounds net) more than 
ato | the previous season, Europe showing an increase of 364,000 bales, the 
Ust States an increase of 205,000 bales, and India an increase of 141,(\0 
es. 

The stocks of cotton at the British mills on September 30 are estimated by 
Mr. Thomas Ellison, of Liverpool, as 108,000 bales fot 500 pounds net), being 
77,000 bales more than on September 30, 1897, and at the continental mills 
493,000 bales, being 310,000 bales more than on the same date in 1997. 

The number of spindles in tion in Great Britain is estimated as the 
same as the vious season, while there was an increase of 1,030,000 spindles 
on the Continent, and 300,000 in the United States, the increase in this country 
being in the Southern States. 


ADVERSE CONDITIONS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


For the New England mills the season has been unsatisfactory, resulting in 
reduction in w: and in many suspensions of work from strikes of opera- 
tives, as well as from the volun cl of mills temporarily, in order to 
curtail the production and thus diminish the stocks =. 

The mills in the South have done fairly well. That they can and do manu- 
facture all low grades and some of the medium grades of goods and yarns 
cheaper than the Northern mills is true beyond any kind of question. Very 


few of the Southern mills suspended work d the season, and some of 
them worked at night as well as in the day. the consumption of cot- 
ton by the Northern mills y the same as the pre season, 


was 
the consumption of the Southern mills increased nearly 22 cent. 
Cotton have never been so low in the country. chief cause of 


the low prices was the t upon the markets of theimmense accumulation 
of stocks of nearly every 


—_ of domestic cotton goods. The large 
stocks were due to the fact that the capacity of our cotton mills has increas: 
so much faster than our tion that the home demand is not equal to tho 
production and that we have practically no foreign outlet for our surplus of 


and yarns. 
Durin the ear ending June 30 we exported 270,507,818 yards cotton gooils, 
against 313,533,044 yards for previous fiscal & falling off spapeatity of 
14 per cent. Fae Syene ot cerns manufactures of ali kinds for 
ear ending June 30 was $17,024,002 (inclu to Cuba, $3,854 to Porto 

Rico, $1, to Hawaii, and $1,304 to the ippines), against $21,087,678 tho 
previous year, showing a falling off of ee cent. Great Britain's exports 
of cotton goods and yarns for iio ugust31 were equal to 6,313, 140,500 
yards of s, valued at #3. 030. 

Though we furnish about 80 per cent of the cotton used by the cotton mils 
of the world, the Sane of our exports of cotton manufactures is only 4; 
per cent of those of Great Britain. 

The effect of our high tariff is to a: ve us of o: trade in cotton man- 
ufactures except for a limited quantity of goods, y those in which cot- 
ton itself contributes the proportion of the cost. 


LET DOWN TARIFF BARS. 

an sty on qe makes _— 50 per cent ed pe for a Sailer 
m™m n , thus a r profits in 
order to pay dividends on the lager capi mills are thus handicappe«l 
at the outset, but the duties on acids, dyes, and everything which 
enters into the manufacture of colored, or printed goods, prevent 
our compciing saree a even for the trade of such near-by 
countries ae Mexico, the West In Central and South America. If the 


manufacture so large a proportion 


‘or all kinds they but largely regulate prices of all staple 
man of as the are usually in thy with 
manufactures of cotton, aa the higher grades are usually in eyeipathy 
are atwage Oe ry So emremnn ee See. 

There isa range of opinion the size of the American cotton 
Seon te the Fe rin 000 bales. 
12,000,000 bales. The most current estimatesare for to bales. 

To 1 the of the crop were somewhat better than at the 
same time in 1897. October 1 the weather has not been as favorable as 
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EFFECT OF FROSTS. 


Inasmuch as frosts check all further growth and development ex- 
cept of the bolls w! are nearly matured, I think it will be later 
on that. the crop was considerably curtailed by the frosts, just as it is now 
perfectly evident that those frosts, with the subsequent frosts and rains, 
will give the crop a larger proportion of stained and low-grade cotton than 
we and a very much larger proportion than last ia. My advices indi- 
cate a larger crop than last year west of the Mississippi River if all is gathered, 
but losses elsewhere, which a make the entire = no more than last 
season, if as much, and with much lower spinning qualities. 

‘As the low prices required a larger quantity of cotton than usual to be 
shipped to pay the farmers’ debts, and as a great many people rush their 
cotton to market when prices are low for fear that they may fall still lower, 
the large receipts to this time are not a safe criterion by which to judge of 


size of the crop. 
thehe crop ae to be less than last season by the equivalent 
of about 100,000 bales of 500 pounds net. 
It is es that fully 9,900,000 bales of American cotton were actually 
consumed last oe by the mills of the United States, Europe, Canada, 
,and Me: ; 
Jere is now every probability that the American and foreign mills will 
increase their consumption over last season fully as much as the consump- 
tion of that season exceeded the previous one, and perhaps more. This 
would mean the consumption this season of 10,600,000 bales of American cot- 
ton, and the shortage of the Egyptian crop may increase the figures to 10,- 
700,000 bales. 
“paring this month middling cotton declined in New York to 5, cents. 
being one-fourth of a cent below the lowest price of the season of 1894-95, and 
lower than at any time since 1848. This price is equivalent to about 4} cents 
at interior points in the South. The cost of production on well-managed 
farms last season was about 5} cents per pound if the yield was half a bale to 
the acre, and of course more when the yield was less. The yield will not 
average anything like as much as this, nor will the quality average middling. 


proor OF PROSPERITY SHOWN BY THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY’'S ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


[Speciai dispatch to the Enquirer. ] 


New York, January 1, 1899. 
The year closed with business booming. The Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington fi the country’s excess of exports over imports for 1898 at 
#17000,000,, and these figures tell the whole story. Everybody believes a 

still further e ent of foreen and domestic trade is in store for 1899. 
This mornin © New York Life Insurance Jomgeny reports its year’s 
work, and of all the ny is the first to publish its statement. 6 re- 
sult su the oldest insurance men and furnishes fresh proof of the busi- 


ness revival of 1898. 
President John A. McCall, of the New York Life, states that his company 


in 1898 has been d for more than $152,000,000 in new insurance, an increase 
of more 000,000 over 1897, and has now a total of a force 
000. aver- 


exceeding $945,000,000, being a gain during the year of $67, 
age mind can scarcely grasp the significance of these figures, which denote a 
larger - in one company alone than was shown in the previous year 
by all the other regular life-insurance companies of this State combined, and 
isan unparalleled record. 

While this record is waindy qeeeptionss, gains in somewhat the same 
rote have been made by the banks and the large commercial houses. 

It is interesting to note from President McCall's report that Ohio has been 
one of the leaders in this tremendous increase in the company’s business. 


REVIEW OF THE TRADE SITUATION IN THE NEW SOUTH CONTAINS SOME 
PLEASING FACTS—THE GREAT RESOURCES OF WEALTH ARE BEING DEVEL- 
OPED—MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES SPRINGING UP EVERYWHERE—NEW 
RAILROADS ARE BEING CONSTRUCTED AND THE SOUTHERN DOOR OF 
COMMERCE I8 OPEN TO THE WORLD. 


The Manufacturers’ Record reviews the condition in the South as follows: 
“Looking forward in deep-seated faith and glancing behind at the reasons 
for that faith, the South may congratulate itself upon its achievements in 
188 and upon the promise of its fortune in The past year, to be 
sure, has not been one free from whbacks for some interests. Commerce 
of the Gulf and South Atlantic was interrupted seriously by six months of 
hostilities centered in the Spanish —— inthe West Indies. The great 
body of cotton a have felt the ill effects of being obliged to sell their 
staple, in many instances, below the cost of production, but these ailments 
have not been a their compensations. 

The immense gain in the corn crop, the increase of which in the South has 

nted an absolute decrease in the whole country; the wealth derived 
tom the sale of strawberries, potatoes, peaches, and other early products, 
and the —— given by the cotton situation to the diversification of farm- 
ing operat a which true prosperity for the Southern husbandman lies, 
must be considered in balancing the agricultural accounts. The results of 
= wan 2 stimulation of ie —_ a ports —_ Cuba — 

0 are overco! al e temporary embarrassment o 

the spring and early summer. A trent, view of the industrial evolutions 
may be had in the following table, detailing the industries begun or com- 





pleted during the year: 
T lS civic andi cdasmecsen bsedesendvenshabpedis 119 
eS a. « conccnncnaaseneenennesedoasios 34 
OO nc ickcccce ae) OE Stein q 
Fertilizer and a nenemomaseael 13 
Miscellaneous I Sabet, ba cbkisdiphidell poksine enon cuigthtnnicldinne 23 
nas ivcceccctasersesercesenoeeereseccece aot 
20 
15 
3 
206 
68 
1277 
Cotton compresses. .... as ar a a 30 
poe -oil millis .... ..... Sh diickeinaghibenes Split denndecidldilecanaionedsate “8 
aa Wf chasesen insige nnn al 
Electric light and power ET cast aiid iniat eek coulbiiabwappeiiond 60 
, (TT AT 
Miscellaneous.........................- Se lal ak lee =. 1,718 
Ea gienesnecscantnnennes 3, 007 


been attracted to the steel plants in the Birmingham district, t 
tive operation of the older plant at Middlesboro. Ky., built several years ago, 
but only lately put into operation, has not been the least notable gain. A 
bama’'s iron pesseeten has increased, probably, 25 per cent, and the foreign 
shipments o 


Company, at Ensley City, wit 


divers other industries, the whole representing investments of m 
$5,000,000, pees from the North and West. 
none too early is 


$800,000 has gone into new mills or into improvements of old ones. 
developments of water power for electrical purposes have been 


a great West and 


dents, ayn and freight agents, and others closely identified wit 
details of rai 


extracts from them are as 


dustry invariably res 
Alabama, Tennessee, 





Of these 3,007 new undertakings the greatest attention, protebiy. has 
ough the ac- 


Ala- 


ig have been at the rate of about 1,000 tonsa day during the 
past four or five months. Southern ports, such as New Orleans, Norfolk, 
itimore, Pensacola, Brunswick, and Mobile, securing the bulk of the ex- 


ports. 


There is the million-dollar om of the Alabama Steel and Shipbuilding 
ym ' the natural ally at the same place, the two- 
million-dollar wire, rod, and nail mill. To the same neighborhood will come 
a half-million-dollar plant of the Addyston Pipe and Steel Company and 
re than 
That these investments are 
{ emonstrated by the demand for new vessels for tho 
American merchant marine and for the Navy, and by orders amounting t 





500,000 tons of steel for abroad, of which a Southern concern at Sparrow's 
Point, Md., has just secured 60,000 tons. The companion of pig iron and stee! 
in their journey across the ocean to Japan, China, and the South Seas is cot 

ton in bales. There are, though, indications that the trade with the Or.ent 


in manufactured textiles, which Soutbern mills share, is to increase largely 


To n this the Southern mills are equpping themselves. 


he additional spindles announced during the year number 331.560, and 


the looms 5,880, the expenditures for these items aggregating $5,000,000, to 


which should be added about $200,000 invested in woolen mills. In spite of 


the sympathetic depression in the cotton-seed oil trade, men who trust in 


the futu.e have not hesitated to place money in that line, and more than 
Seven 
rojected, 
the most mag tn re being those at Richmond, Va.; in the Yadkin 
River, near Winston, C., and in the Chattahoochee River, in Georgia 
“The most significant additions, however, to the field of Southern indus 
tries are the smaller undertakings, such as furniture, vehicle, and fertilizer 
factories, saw and planing mills, agricultural-implement works, stove foun- 
dries, flour mills, brick works, canneries, ice plants, and the miscellaneous 
factories. 
_ “This adaptation to changing conditions, like the diversification in farm- 
ing operations, is due largely to the enterprise of railroad companies in mak- 
ing new links in ames already established or in building new lines. With 
{ South line, the Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf, completed, 
and with a four-million-dollar addition to the Mobile and Ohio, a Northwest 


and Southwest line well under way, the South at the beginning of the year 
entered upon the work of more railroad construction and has the record of 


more than 1,000 additional miles of tracks, with an equal, if not a greater, 
namber under contract for the coming year.” 
A short while since the Manufacturers’ Record addressed letters to prest 
1 the 
f road work, and eminently qualified to express judgment upon 
the manifestations. In reply. a number of letters have been received, and 
ollows: 
W. W. Finley, second vice-president Southern Railway Company, Wash- 


ington, D. C.: 


“The iron industry is generally considered a fair index to business. 

its decline business becomes slack; with its prosperity all other lines of in- 
md promptly. The fact that the pig-iron furnaces of 
entucky, and Virginia are running totheir full capac- 
ity, with orders so far ahead that they do not seem warranted in even stop- 
ping for usual repairs, demonstrates that the South is at the height of 
prosperity, and that it is the section to which men desiring to engage in 
almost any line of business can do so with reasonable assurance of success, 

roviding they bring knowledge and energy into the venture. From an 
industrial and commercial standpoint, the entire territory tributary to the 
Southern Railway shows a marked increase generally. It is safely predicted 
that the number of industrial enterprises will be increased and many of 
those already established enlarged, and that the commerce of the South 
promises well for those engaged therein.” 

F. A. Hornbeck, land commissioner Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf Rail- 
road Company, Kansas City, Mo.: 

“In western Arkansas and Louisiana and eastern Texas the past two years 
have witnessed a general increase in values and marvelous development in 
manufacturing and in trade consequent to the building of the Kansas City, 
rete and Gulf Railroad through the territory described. The farmers 
of this district--immigrants from the North, as well as residents of long 
standing—have realized that while cotton has its uses to the farmer as a farm- 
ing product, at the same time diversified farming is the solution of his prob- 
lem in life.” 

Col. J. B. Killebrew. immigration agent Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis Railway, Nashville, Tenn.: 

“Every railroad in the South enjoys an unusual prosperity. The price of 
iron was long considered the best barometer of trade. When the price of 
iron was high, trade was good; and when the price fell, trade fell with it, but 
in more recent years a better barometer is the conditions of the railroads of 
the country. Whenever and wherever the railroads are prosperous the 
country through which they pass is prosperous also, and vice versa.”’ 

M. E. Ingalls, president of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

“T can not speak as to the remote South, but the Southern territory which 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway serves, to wit, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and Virginia, is very prosperous to-day, and the outlook for the future seems 
to me to be good. entucky in 1898 raised good crops, all of which are find- 
ing a ready sale. Wheat, corn, and stock bring good prices. West Virginia 
is the richest land in the world, in my judgment, in coal, and its future de 

nds entirely upon its development. There seems to be a demand for it 
Rast and West to-day ter than the transportation qompenios can fill. I 
look to see this demand increase rather thandiminish. In old Virginia there 
seems to be an improvement all along our lines. The manufacturers are 
making money, and people are beginning to realize that it is one of the best 
States in the Union for manufacturing—a beautiful climate, the cheapest and 
best labor in the world,and moderate taxes. The developments there in the 
future will be very great."’ 

Leroy Springs, president of the Lancaster and Chester Railway, Chester, 

6. 


“I think the general industrial and business situation of the South is ina 
hea) state, and the outlook for the future is very promising. The present 
low ice of cotton seems to have been a blessing in disguise, as the farmers 
are to cultivate their lands better, using more fertilizers and pro- 
ducing more to the acre. They are also educating themselves to make all 
their supplies at home.”’ J 

C. Smith, president and general manager Atlanta and West Point 
Railsondl awa the Western Railway of Alabama, Atlanta, Ga.: 3 

“ Our section of country is rich in resources and settled with a progressive 
and eeeeaioes pecnl. who will give a good account of themselves, no matter 
what the price of cotton may be this season or next.” 


With 
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M. V. Richards, land and industrial agent of the Southern Railway, 
Washington, D. C.: 

* Permit the following analysis of the situation, vie: The South has, first, 
excellent credit; second, splendid crops; third, prosperous factories; fourth, 
growing trade; fifth, abundant natural resources; sixth, a contented people, 
and, by reason thereof, its industrial and commercial affairs occupy a con- 
spicuous and enviable position.” 

A. E. Stilwell, president of the Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf Railroad 
Company, New York, N. Y.: 

- have not time to give you a lengthy article in regard to prospects for 
business in the South, but can only say that our Southern business is increas- 
ing materially, and prospects are very encouraging for the coming year." 


CENTER OF FINANCIAL POWER RAPIDLY SHIFTING TO THIS SIDE OF THE 
ATLANTIC—PHENOMENAL RECORD MADE BY THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE VOLUME OF BUSINESS TRANSACTED THE PAST YEAR—NEW ERA OF 
PROSPERITY, WHOSE BENEFITS SEEM TO BE WIDESPREAD AND LASTING. 


(Copyright Philadelphia Press, 1898. Special dispatch to the Enquirer. ] 


NEw York, December 30, 1898. 


The business year, so far as the exchanges are concerned, ended this after- 
noon at 8 o'clock. It is well within bounds to say of it that not within the 
memory of any of those who do business on the exchanges, or who are in 
touch with the Searing house, has there been any such experience as that 
which ends, sofar as the calendar is concerned, to-day. Not even in thetwo 
or three busy years which followed the resumption of specie payments was 
there such good cause for rejoicing as exists to-day. In fact, in 1880 and 1881 
and 1882, while activity was apparently as great as it has been this year, and 
while we imported large quantities of gold, pe after all we were doing the 
greater part of our business upon borrowed capital. Even the gold which 
came in those years represented, to a considerable extent, loans that had been 
made in Europe principally for the extension of the railway systems that in 
four or five years so thoroughly opened up the greater part of the wheat belt 
of the West and the other belt of the Northwest. 

We were borrowing in that era,and we have been engaged in paying off 
these loans ever since. This year we are able to celebrate a condition which 
represents a changed relation—that of creditor. Wedo not owe Europe any- 
where near as much as Europe owes us. Our quickly built railways have 
been for the most part paid for and reorganized upon a sound business basis, 
and although Europe owns large interests in some of these roads, yet it is now 
believed that the most of these investments are made for the sake of the per- 


2 eae income that they bring rather than for any speculative opportunities 
they offer. 

If the condition which gives the chief cause for congratulation at the open- 
ing of the new year could be tersely expressed it would probably be said of 


it that it is a condition which the possession of our ~~ a capital in an amount 
more than sufficient for our own needs forcibly suggests. All of the great ac- 
tivity of the year, the momentous clearances of the clearing house, the con- 
dition of our national banks rivaling, perhaps even surpassing, the strength 
of the Federal Treasury, and the —— story which the ships that have 
gone out of our harbor during the year have told of foreign expcrt—all of 
these after all lead to the single statement that we have ae increased 
our home capital, so greatly that it is now believed to be far more than enough 
for our own needs and must s ily be so invested as to make us permanent 
creditors of other nations. hen that time comes then we shall have reached 
the position as sure to be gained, the financial center of the world. 


EVIDENCE OF PROSPERITY. 


Herein is the central thought which a study of the experiences of the year 
just ending brings to every one in this city who is competent to investigate 
and accurately to measure the influences that have prevailed and the re- 
sults which will flow from them. It is observed, too, that in this increase of 
wealth almost every one who has contributed something to it has received 
back again a fair share of it. In other words, the community is richer indi. 
vidually as well as collectively. ‘The increase in the Sree of the savings 
banks tells a fine story of the share the artisan and the skilled mechanic 
have had in this increased wealth, and the recently observed tendency of 
those of moderate income and small savings to buy real estate in the suburbs 
furnishes also another proof of this prosperity which all who deserve to 
share it have in some measure shared. 

There is, however, another indication of increase of wealth illustrative 
also of anew tendency. Whether it is because there is a to follow 
the example set by the people of wealth in Great Britain, who are said to live 
for the greater part of the year in the country, or whether it is a disposition 
which is due to the happy experience which those who 8s country homes 
have enjoyed, the fact remains that never before has there been so great a 
tendency on the part of those having country homes to remain in them until 
after the holiday season, and, on the part of those who do not possess them 
to buy them, as has been noticed this yest. The managers of hotels an 
apartment houses have been surprised that those to whom in years past they 
have rented apartments for the winter season are not disposed now to take 
ae ae until after the Ist of January, and then only for three or four 
months, 

The demand for country property which is within convenient distance of 
thg city is very great, and may be illustrated perheue by the pu of young 
WIiliam Rockefeller and of his brother-in-law, Dr. McAlIpin, to build country 
oe within 30 miles of New York, and to live in these villas the greater part 
of the year. 

Even those who are not able to spend large sums of money in building and 
fitting up luxurious homes are nevertheless more and more going from the 
city into the neighboring suburbs. It isthe opinion of those qualified to judge 
that within the next four or five years we shall see a large development of 
the suburbs, a development which will be quickened when rapid-transit fa- 
cilities are increased and when the proposed suspension bridges are built over 
the East River. 

d INCREASE IN LOCAL TRAFFIC. 


When the Grand Central Station was completed in 1871, Commodore Van- 
derbilt said of it that it would be sufficient for all of the railway needs of the 
city for fifty years. wey years had not passed by before it was found to 
be entirely inadequate for the railway traffic which passes through it, and it 
has been found noqeeery to build an annex, serving as an exit station, and 
greatly to en the original building, and within a year or two these im- 
provements will be more than surpassed by changes which, it is expected, 
will make in the station the la: waiting room in the country, ceupenens 
in size that of the new Union Station in Boston and also that recently com- 
pleted in St. Louis. It is not increase in railway travel to distant points 
which has made these enlargements necessary, but simply the increase in 
local or suburban traffic. 

That was something that Commodore Vanderbilt, looking away from New 
York City toward Chicago and the far Northwest, entirely forgot. Hismind 





was absorbed in creating a single um which would gain a f. 
the enormous traffic which the develo oo 


ment of the West and the wat Sens 


would give. His successors, however, learned that in proportion to thwest 


pense involved there were far greater returns, much richer profits, fn bon 


service, the yn ey | back and forth between the suburbs and the cit 
of those who do business here, than was to be found in the long-distance ent 
highly competitive traffic with the West and the Northwest. : 

Another thing the Commodore's successors discovered was that this dai] 
traffic of commuters meant the payment of large sums of money in advanc, 
every month. One of the roads running out of the Grand Central Station 
receives considerably over $100,000 each month from the commuters on tha 
first day of the month; that is, it is paid in advance, and the company has 
the use of the money for a month, whereas the payment for the freight 
traffic from the West sometimes runs a month or more behind the comple. 
tion of the service. 

These are some of the incidental illustrations of the bounty of the year 
which is now ending, a bounty which there is every reason to believe wi\] },, 
continued throughout another year, and they explain why it is that tha 
greetings and congratulations of the season are more cordial and happier 
than they have been at any time within the memory of the present generat), nD. 


HOLLAND. 
Here are statements from the Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune: 


FINANCE AND TRADE. 


The aqures for the year’s trade could not be given in the limited space at 
command of asingle newspaper. Nor is there any need forit. It is sufficient 
to say that all of the statistics for the year are of a nature most roseate 
‘Ninety-eight goes out in a blaze of prosperity and '99 comes in to take up the 
good work, let us hope, and improve it if possible. 

The transactions of the New York Clearing House are accepted as a fair 
criterion of business conditions all over the er Upon the face of mat. 
ters the clearings are not the largest in history, but only because new met). 
ods make the clearing show less than they did in 1881 and 1882. These years 
hold the record. In 1881 the clearings amounted to $49,000,000,000. In Is 
Ary fod. jae a little short of $50,000,000,000. This year they are about 

Mr. Gilpin, the assistant manager of the clearing house, explains the dif. 
ference to the correspondent of the Public Ledger: 

“ In 1881 and 1882 the Stock Exchange had not the stock-clearance system, 
and every share of stock bought and sold was represented by a check that 
passed through the Bank Clearing House. Now the Exchange has a stock 
clearance system, which greatly reduces the Wall street demands on the 
resources of the banks. It is estimated that the stock-clearance system has 
made a difference this year of $8,000,000,000 in the total exchanges of the Bank 
Clearing House. In other wo he estimates that putting both years on 
the same basis of comparison, the total bank clearances this year would be 
$50,000,000,000, against ,000,000,000 in 1881. Thus this year is really greater 
than that of 1881.” 

It issafe to say, then, that this has been a record-breaking year, in this 
particular at least. 

To test the matter with another barometer we have but to turn to the 
records of the iron and steel business. When we contemplate the figures we 
marvel at the nation’s spoken, The output of pig iron is but little less 
than 12,000,000 tons for the year, by far the greatest in our history, and, still 
more marvelous, about 20 per cent more than England, the iron country, has 
ever produced in any year of her many years of commercial supremacy 

Not only in bank clearances, in shares of stock dealt in, in the iron busi- 
ness, and railroad earnings, but in other particulars the figures are record 
breakers. Both Bradstreet and Dun call attention in their reviews to the 
amazing progress of the nation. ; 

* Briefly stated,” says Bradstreet’s, ‘‘ the results of the year comprise an 
unprecedented volume of domestic and export trade; bank clearings in ex- 
cess of the 1892 record, though reflecting less tive activity than in 
that year; railroad earnings likewise surpassing all records, though restricted 
and narrowed by merciless rate onsene: prices of staples and securities at 
the close the highest of the year, and, indeed, higher than for five years past, 
notwithstanding complaints of reduction of margins to a minimum, and, 
finally, the smallest number and liabilities of business failures reported for 
at least five years past.” 

Dun’s Review says: “Gross of all roads in the United States re- 

orting for the year to date are $1,105,080,595, or 7.1 per cent over last year. 
Roads reporting include all the large systems for the greater part of the year, 
and embrace a total of 152,153 miles, more than four-fifths the mileage o? the 
country. Earnings representa r traffic than in any previous year. The 
last preceding big year was in 1 and then rates were ona much higher 
scale than this year, and the same volume of earnings represented a relatively 
smaller volume of tonnage.” z 

At present there are no clouds in the oky. but it is well to bear in mind 
that backsets may come. We do not view the present prosperity as a ficti 
tious boom, resting upon speculation. It is rather the direct result of the 
nation’s accumula wealth after two great crops and an unexampled for- 
eign trade. Hence it seems secure, with a prospect of even better things 
in 1899. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW—CONFIDENT PREDICTIONS OF CONTINUED ACTIV- 
ITY KEPT UP—MARKET NOT QUITE SO FEVERISH— PRODUCERS KEEPING 
WITHIN NARROW CIRCLE OF REGULAR CUSTOMERS. 


New York, January 5, 159. 
Tron trade authorities continue their confident predictions of continuing 
activity in that industry. In reviewing the iron and steel trades, the Jron 
Age, pointing out the excellent features of the present situation, will say 


ay: 

. ‘There is a continuance of activity in the iron and metal trades, although, 
on the whole, the market is not quite so feverishasithas been. Asa matter of 
fact, producers, loaded for many months to come, are keeping within a nar- 
row circle of regular customers, and are inclined to discourage anything 
which might foster speculation. How heavily the steel works are engac™ 
= as aS = one large nee has i eons = fot on 

books, while gures, relatively, are reported from other works. 

“One factor is now coming to the surtace, and that is that the railways 
with heavy ton offering are vs ee special freight rates 00 
iron and iron ucts, thus enhancing the delivered prices. 

“In the cruder materials the markets are relatively quiet_at satisfactor 
pee. This 3s) notably the case with Bessemer pig iron and with steel bi! 

ets and wire rods. . 

“In finished material, however, in which values have been lagging behind, 
the first impulse is co . The Beam Association has advanced prices for 
a 1 poe ton, and, thee forens * structural iron are also Se otes 

vancing. the emand continuing. Our Chicago correspo . 
the sale of one b of 10.000 tons to an agricultural implement maker. 
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Plates are stiffer and business is restricted by the inability to make deliv- 
eries. Chi notes a sale of 60,000 tons, delivery at the seller's option. 

“In the rail trade the Western mills have raised prices $2 per ton, which 
seems to have clinched a number of outstanding options. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is reported to have placed its order for 105,000 tons, distributed 
among the mills on the lines. 

“A meeting of cotton-tie manufacturers is now being held in Pittsburg to 
reach some arrangement by which the savage fight in Southern markets may 
be brought to a close. 

“In spite of the advancing penSeney oper orders continue to be placed. 
and a good deal of tonnage is being offered. A number of manufacturers ex- 
press their determination to e sacrifices to hold the trade, which they 
regard as very valuable. 

“It will be recalled that some time since the German Merchant Pipe Com- 
bination, a tight and powerful organization, dropped prices in order to 
freeze out the American works which were invading the market. 

“It is anering to note, in view of this effort, that the National Tube 
Works Company, of McKeesport, Pa., has just sold 400,000 feet of pipe for de- 
livey = Germany. 

“ ond the facts already given in connection with the wire combination, 
little t isnew has transpired. The American Steel and Wire Company 
has practical control of the Cincinnati Barb Wire Company, the Pittsburg 
Wire Company, the rod and wire plant of the Shenango Valley Steel Com- 
pany, and of the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company. Negotiations are still 

rogressing with the Oliver interests at ae and with the Washburn 
y oen Manufacturing Company. We understand that the capital stock of 
the American Steel and Wire Company, now $24,000,000, equally divided be- 
tween common and served, is to be increased to close on to $100,000,000, 
also equally divided between common and preferred. Report has it that 
negotiations are pending for a steel plant in central Ohio. 

“The American Tin Plate Company has not yet announced its selling pol- 
icy, but an early settlement is looked forward to. It is stated that no com- 
prehensive arrangements as to the supply of tin plate bars for the whole 
requirements have been made, although certain sections are taken care of. 
Report has it that negotiations are pending with one steel plant, and that the 
erection of a new steel works is under consideration as an alternative. 

“The success of recent consolidations is reviving many old efforts in that 
direction, and is responsible for the appearance of new schemes, one of which 
is the concentration of a ome blast furnaces. The latter project has noth- 
ing todo with the movement by a syndicate to acquire control of the Virginia 
urnaces.”’ 


A CREDIT TO MR. DINGLEY. 


Not so very long ago the free-trade pupers were ridiculing the Dingley bill 
and predicting dire disasters tor the finances of the Government. In his 
own behalf, and in behaif of the party which passed the bill, Mr. Dina.ey 
stated that the receipts during the early months when the law was in oper 
ation were low by reason of advance importations to escape the new and 
higher duties. He was right, as time has shown. 

The bill has been in —— about seventeen months. It now supports 
the Government from the standpoint of a panes footing. A recourse to fig- 
ures will show the statement well founded. Here is a table giving the re- 
ceipts from customs and internal taxes for the calendar year just passed: 


























Internal Total re- 
Month. Customs. sevenme. ceipts. 

A dtndciecs canbecductecotcsbad $14, 269,492 | $12, 443, 199 $37, 333, 628 
EE itctic snacescaantbcdcetacbsose 15, 040, 680 2, 003, 318 28, 572, 358 
ati adkéneis eucehnbentsnaapion | 15,450,431 12, 888, 234 82, 958, 750 
BEET cices scce $0 cewccewedcs buns ccccuces 14, 193, 976 14, 819, 087 33,012, 43 
is ocdd dasndetedesebscsarceundé 13, 466, 534 14, 492, 208 30, O74, 818 
| I ES Eee 14, 555, 729 16, 683, 365 33, 509,313 
i cidncakWestennddste aanniaabbibe 15, 169, 680 26, 170, 697 43, 847, 108 
i. J60s Gadeds éenesed Unceumeces 16, 249, 699 24,015, 934 41, 782, 707 
TD LissGb ivekis dnasbs andeicaeude | 16,759,574 21, 555, 288 39, 778, 074 
RM. dididgichis axdeatbanctidh 15, 555, 22, 356, 511 39, 630, 051 

cosh tie Say cinnka,padenseeicha 15, 385, 200 21, 336, 743 38, 900, 915 
dads coseds occéduineniin obue 17,000, 000 22, 500, 000 41, 500, 000 
abidtsecndd west aseledaked 177,046,234 | 221,264,540 | 440,900, 664 

* Estimated. 


The principal change made in the customs duties was in the tax on tea, 
which has yielded about $25,000 a month. From internal revenue receipts 
there should be deducted about $10,000,000 a month, or about $60,000,000, as 
there is fair und for believing that the war internal-revenue taxes have 

lded about that much during the last half of the calendar year. In addi- 
a, $14,000,000 was paid into the Treasury on account of the Pacific Railroad 

e. 

If these sums are deducted from the total receipts mentioned, there re- 
mains, in round nnmbers, $365,000,000, an even $1,000,000 for every day in the 
year. ne this would have been ample, though the increased expenses 
made necessary by the war will make some of the new war taxes a necessity 
for some years to come. 

If there had been no war, the Dingley bill would have furnished ample 
means to run the Government. Of that there is no doubt. Up to the end of 
the year the war expenditures were estimated at $194,000,000. The bond sale 
and Ba, 000 brought in by war taxes have covered that and left a material 
surplus, which, however, will be needed before matters are in normal shape. 
Everything considered, the Dingley bill has done well. The framers have no 
reason to be ashamed of their work. . 


GENERAL TRADE NEWS—PAY ROLLS REPORTED LARGER THAN FOR EIGHT 
YEARS—AMERICAN TYPE DIVIDEND—TOBACCO TRADE IMPROVING, AND 
MANUFACTURERS FIND BUYING IN COUNTRY IS UNPROFITABLE. 


(Saturday evening, January 7, 1899.] 





Interest. | Clearings. 











Neen as pacabelealen 24 to 33, $241, 462, 202 

ee cukcatanes 2 to4 21, 434,614 
cis. cece RM OCR 20 premium.. 8 to€ 19, 315, 701 
St. Louis.......... ......par bid, 10 premium asked... 4 to6 4, 611, 522 
MIE ooo. 5 ono. .cee ecalesaccose io oaik: par... 2 to6 2, 049, 200 
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Local banks buy New York exchange over the counter at par and sell at 
50 cents premium. 

Clearings of Cincinnati banks for the past week (five days) were $15,297,050, 
for same week last year (six days) $14,963,950, with $13,234,800 in 1897, with 
$13,523,000 in 1896, and with $14,091,150 in 1895. 

Not for many years has a new year started as auspiciously as has this one. 
Bradstreet calls attention to the fact that business failures are exceptionally 
small for the first week of a new year, numbering only 257, compared with 333 
for the same week last year, with 488 in 1897, with 446 in 1806, and with 405 in 
1895. In Cincinnati the past week there were no important failures, and, 
furthermore, it can truthfully be stated that not one prominent concern of 
this city is under the slightest suspicion. 

Ohio and the whole Ohio Valley has harvested a very good crop of winter 
wheat, and for what has been sold good prices were realized, but the farmers 
are financially strong, so much is held back with expectations that better 

ices will prevail before the next harvest and with everything in their 
avor. The foreign demand is exceedingly good, and the best judges expect 
it to continue so for two months more,anyway. The condition of the winter 
wheat plant in the Ohio Valley to-day is excellent. During the most trying 
weather the plant has been well protected by a blanket of snow, as it is now. 

Cincinnati is among the most prominent manufacturing cities of the coun 
try, and the manufactures of sours for export have been extremely large, 
with the results of resumptions of dividends by some concerns that have here- 
tofore passed them; others are paying deferred dividends. Financial condi- 
tions are slowly improving. The borrowing demand for money among the 
local banks is light, not sufficient hardly to absorb the accumulations from 
maturities and increasing deposits, but the character of the borrowing earlier 
in the week was such as to give some encouragement to the bankers that an 
improvement in business was in sight. Time money in the East is plentiful, 
but there is not the plethora of funds on the New York Stock Exchange at 
the low rates that many expected would be after January | settlements 

This does not mean any toate, however, but the lenders are beginning 
to more closely scrutinize the collaterals. The foreign situation is slowly im 
proving, and all the news received from Germany is of an encouraging char 
acter. In London money is easier. Sterling exchange continues firm, with, 
during the past week, $1,500,000 gold withdrawn from the Bank of England 
for the United States. This movement, however, was under exceptional 
conditions, for the United States is still a heavy lender of funds in Europe, 
and will be so long as rates there for money are higher than in the United 
States. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 


The first week of the year has witnessed disbursements for interest and 
dividends, taken together, almost record breaking. Unfortunately there are 
no figures at hand to show the totals, but as to the greatness in the agegre- 
gate for the whole country there is no question. A large part of this sum is 
now ready for the purchase of investment securities, and some of it, in all 
probability, will find its way into the speculative markets. But all of it, di- 
rectly or indirectly, will go to swell the boom the whole country is expe- 
riencing. 

Again gold is being imported. During the week $1,500,000 was shipped to 
New York. This will be an addition to a stock of gold now greater than that 
held by any nation on the globe, the result of importations and large supplies 
from the mines. And this supply, great as it now is, promises to be largely 
increased during the year from the same sources. 

The exports of grain continue heavy, the week's shipment of corn and 
wheat aggregating 12,000,000 bushels, with nosigns to show that there will be 
a material diminution for some time to come 

Viewed ina general way, it may be said that the new year thus opens, as 
the old one closed, with signs of unexampled prosperity around the whole 
horizon. The figures from all sources, and from widely different quarters, 
are most encouraging. There has been, however, ® change in the course of 
speculation. The stock market has been a disappointment to those who an- 
ticipated a big spurt on account of the great disbursements for dividends 
and interest. It was expected that this money would lend new impetus 
to the bull movement, but expectations have not been fully realized. But, 
for all that, December activity continued, and it may be the idle money 
= come to life and be seen in the precincts of Wall street before the month 
ends. 

As to speculation, it may be said that while there have been evidences of 
irregularity, the market has been a bull market and strongly under control 
of those who are predicting much higher figures all along the line. There 
hasn't been the least sign of a slump in any direction. London was a seller, 
and this, with higher rates for money in the East, call loans touching 6 per 
cent, but afterwards as low as 3 per cent, occasioned the irregular market 

Concerning the year's failures, Dun says that for 1898 there were 12,266, 
banking and other financial concerns included, with liabilities of $149,057,993, 
against $148,654,251 estimated last week, 18.3 per cent less than last year, and 
46.1 per cent less than in 1896. Commercial failures were 12,186, with liabilities 
of $130,662,899, 15.3 per cent less than last year, and 43.2 per cent less than in 
1895. Theaverage of liabilities per failure, $10,722, is the smallest ever recorded. 

In the iron market the crowding demand for finished product is being felt 
and prices are higher, though pig iron, the base for all the trade, shows no 
advance. Still this is not surprising as the advance in this staple was made 
some time ago, when future sales for early months of this year were being 
made. 

The general situation is we)l summed up in Bradstreet’s, which says: 

“The situation is one of quiet, sustained strength. In wholesale distribu- 
tive trade annual inventories have occupied attention, and distribution in 
this branch is, therefore, of only seagonable proportions. Retail trade re 
flects the quieting down of the eager demand ruling before the holidays, but 
it is significant that the majority of the reports received since January 1 in 
this, and in the wholesale branch, refer to collections as almost uniformly 
good. Export trade, particularly in cereals, continues well up to maximum 
figures, while reports from the great industries of the country are favorable 
Bank clearings for the week reflect exceptionally heavy annual settlements 
in a total of $1,765,900,000, nearly $40,000,009 larger than ever before reported, 
25 per cent larger than last week, 24 per cent larger than in this week a year 
ago, 54 per cent larger than in 1897, 70 per cent larger than in 1895, and 75 per 
cent larger than in 1804.” 


Here are reviews from the Cincinnati Times-Star of this year: 


THE YEAR OF 1898 ONE OF THE GREATEST IN UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL AND 
FINANCIAL ANNALS—OVERBOOMED STOCKS WHICH ARB NO LONGER FA 
VORITES—WHO HAS THE BEST OF THE DEALINGS IN MANHATTAN STOCK’ 
OTHER FACTORS OF INTEREST TO SPECULATORS AS WELL AS INVESTORS 


One of the years that will live in the commercial and financial history of 
the United States came toa close Saturday. All lines of business, almost 
without exception, have experienced a period of activity seldom equaled in 
the re. True, the profits in some instances have continued rather small, 
but it is estimated by some of the most conservative business interests that 
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it is only a question of time until profits grow in proportion to the amount of 
business accomplished. Several institutions, at any rate, have had confi- 
dence enough in the situation to branch out to no little extent. A year ago 
these same concerns were content to control the business in their respective 
lines in this country and allow the foreign trade to fall to the lot of Kastern- 
ers, who lost no time in smproving the Cypeewuary for capital eee taus 
offered. The harness and leather trade is one of the several lines referred 
to. Recently one of the largest saddlery concerns in the world, situated here, 
made arrangements to be represented in various localities in South America 
and other foreign countries. Heretofore these localities have been reached 
through New York hands, but now the Cincinnati firras will derive the rev- 
enue usually charged to rehandling at the seaboard. Large returns are ex- 
postes from this source, though it may be months before anything definite 
s accomplished. 

The supply of money throughout the country is so abundant that some of 
the larger financial institutions are beginning to express some apprehension 
over the constantly growing plethora of idle funds. The public has done its 
share to relieve the situation, as is evidenced by the fact that on compara- 
tively few occasions has it been in the stock market as deeply as it is at pres- 
ent. The bears have made numerous attempts of late to create — 
but the public has stubbornly refused to part with its holdings. The pro- 
fessionals have gone so far as to centralize their forces to aid the bears in 
their efforts to create liquidation, but all in vain and at the expense of their 
bank accounts. The public is in the market as an investment element and 
will stick to its securities as long as legitimate conditions justify the mainte- 
nance of values on the present level. 

As the month of January advances and after some of the standard proper- 
ties will have paid their dividends there may be some realizing sales by those 
interests who are of the opinion that better inducements are offered by some 
of the stocks which have not kept pace with the advance in the higher-priced 
railroad stocks resultant from the operations of clique traders who have been 
urged on by the strong financial and physicai conditions reflected through 
the various statements of earnings. owever, it will only be a caso of trans- 
ferring holdings,and with an increased demand for certain stocks, and a con- 
sequent‘ Isubstantial enhancement in values, the stocks let go Wn pen | 
ne be in sufficient proportion tocause any material reduction in the gene 


it. 

‘There are several issues of securities which the public has ignored of late, 
namely, tobacco-trust and sugar-trust certificates. Conditions affecting the 
business of both corporations are reported to be not only bad, but constantly 
growing worse. Many fortunes have been made in these two stocks, but 
more have been lost, and it appears that the successful operators are finally 
realizing this fact. Both stocks have had their booms, but their subsequent 
descent was rapid enough to take the breath of some of the timid traders. 
Some time ago, when the prices began their downward course, people who 
had faith in the securities were quoted as saying that both properties were 
overboomed and that the ensuing reaction was only natural. But when the 
prices seemed to never reach the goal these same ple had nothing to say. 
They simply looked on and began to hunt around for an excuse for the de- 
cline. The excuse they offered was flimsy. 

Sugar became the center of successive bear attacks, for the reason that 
Havemeyer was quoted as saying that dividends would be paid only to an 
extent justified by the profits of the company. These were known to be 
small, considerable competition and a severe trade war, which is still in prog- 
ress, having developed in the meantime. The December dividend was de- 
clared in full, however. A few traders took on new courage and bought in 
a moderate way. Shorts became a little frightened, and buying for their ac- 
count has put the price up to the present level. Sugar has lost many of its 
friends during the past year. The stock, according to reports from the East, 
is not a favorite with investors any longer. Practically the same thing can 
be said of the tobacco trust's securities. Increased competition and a bad 
trade outlook have led the infiuences, which have indu the bears to make 
telling demonstrations from time to time in the six months. 

Manhattan securities are also among the limi number of issues which 
the more powerful interests in Wall street are inclined to handle with kid 
gloves. The stock has been held up for almost a year by one factor. That 
tactor has been the promise of electrical equipment, which would place the 
property ina peees, to successfully compte with some of the surface elec- 
tric roads, which in the past six months have earned enough to justify the 
increase in the dividend rate on their securities recently declared. Profes- 
sionals have mney controlled the dealings in Manhattan for some time = 
The stock has fluctuated within a range of five points simply through ir 
cleverness, or rather through the failure of the trading element to get onto 
their methods of speculation. 

It has been the rule for some time to create a fair-sized short interest by 
circulating reports detrimental to the company and then causing a rush to 
buy and cover short contracts by promulgating an all interview with 
Geo Gould, in which favorable developments with reference to the elec- 
trica ———— would be touched upon. Another “ bull factor” which the 
professionals have been fond of circulating has been the report from time 
to time that Manhattan had let contracts some of the larger electrical 
manufacturing concerns. Many traders have thus been led on and have 
simply consoled themselves with the threadbare proverb that the “expected 
never happens in Wall street.”’ 

Securities of the ns railroads of the country continue to hold the at- 
tention of speculators and investors. The major portion of the gilt-edged 
bonds have been taken from the market and now occupy strong boxes of 
some of the richest men not only in this country but in England, as well as 
on the Continent. New York has done considerable to cause the public 
abroad to become identified with the securities of American corporations 
and railroads, but what the foreign representatives of New York financial 
houses have done is not to be compared to the encouragement offered to for- 
— investors through the safety of securities representing American inter- 
ests ab The United States, with its enormous trade nce, its large 
and constantly increasing exports, its excellent oe. its ogvensegeems posi- 
tion in the agricultural field in general, its remarkable standingin matte 
of manvfactured products, and with the amount of gold held by the United 
States Treasury and the associated banks of New York City, conservatively 
estimated at over $400, 000,000, is beginning to be held up as a model of pros- 
perity by all foreign nations of influence. 

AL. DIETRICH. 


EVIDENCE OF PROSPERITY. 


Nowhere is the general condition of the country reflected more accurately 
than in the value of the leading stocks. There always can be found ve 
= ots a ties ae wt general uy ny. 
; avora a . 
Individual stocks can not be takon; tho market must be asa whole. 
e return of prosperi cA free-silver lunacy was scotched, 
bility of the money markets assured, and the beneficent effect of the McKin- 


ley Administration are perfectly indicated in a comparison of ighest 
prices of the leading stocks in December of the past three years: fr aes 
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* Decline. 


This is a most remarkable showing, a vast gain of wealth in two years. It 
but emphasizes the prosperity brought to this country, the last year being 
during a period of war. It shows what the moneyed men think of the con 
dition of affairs and presages much for the future, as for at least two years 
Republican administration is assured. 


ENGLAND'S ALARM OVER AMERICA’S INCREASED TRADE. 


The English, as well as the American press, has recognized the chancos 
of the commercial relations of the United with foreign trading nations, 
a change so rapid and so much in favor of this coun as to challenge belie’. 
The Birmingham pane ee contained an article on the iron and steel trado 
recently, from which the following excerpt is taken: 

* Startling to the Midlandsare the figures published concerning nails. Sta- 
tistics show that the exportation of wire nails from the United States has 
eo from 1,547,078 pounds in the fiscal year 1888 to 22,894,099 pounds in the 

scal year 1898. The growth, which has been phenomene| ever since the be- 
ginning, has been especially so in the last two or three years. In 1895 tho 
exportations were 4,367,267 pounds; in 1896, 8,031,927 thus practically 
doubling in one year: and in 1898, 22,894,099 nds, showing a lar gain in 
the last two years, the ———_ of being five times more than in 1895. 
This is not very pleasant when one puts this side by side with the fate of tho 
nail trade in the Midlands. Moreover, Chicago has me the seat of an iron- 
bedstead industry that threatens to defy competition, the United States gen- 
erally is knocking even Germany out in the manufacture of cheap boots, ani, 
besides this, American steel rails are being sent to [reland and Bombay.” 

The British Iron and Coal Trades Review is as badly alarmed and swings 
a danger signal to the British iron and steel tradesmen. Ina eee tte 
the Review seeks to explain the advance of the American trade by the prac- 
ticed axiom that the larger the scale of operation the cheaper the cost of 
production. The Review, after deploring the fact that it is wise to buy of 
the American manufacturer, says: 

“The success of our American friends has been due to their vigorous and 

rsistent attention to elements of business administration which have been 

ess effectively developed at home. The first of these has been a more com- 
— control of the conditions of labor, based u a generous recognition of 
© principle that nominall ee labor s not necessarily the most ex- 
pensive. The second has command of extensive economical ani 
competitive means of transportation. Thethird has been the substitution of 
com on for competition wherever _—— The fourth has been the 
practical application of the old rule that if you want to | ate weed cheaply you 
must produce on a large scale. There are other lessons inculcated by Amcri- 
can experience for those who are capable of —- between the lines. Un- 
fortunately, British manufacturers are often so situated that they can not 
effectively apply all these lessons, but we can not help thinking t they 
“—_ do so to a larger extent than they have hitherto done.” 
he Birmingham y Post is neither ignorant nor neglectful of the great 
losses of iron and steel trade by Great Bri and says: 

“How rapidly the trade (of the United States) is developing, and how for- 
midable it is becoming for other mercantile nations has been pointed out in 
these columns lately on more than one occasion, and additional light is shed 
upon the subject by some information which will be found in our commer’ ial 

stoday. Up toacomparatively recent period the manufacturers of tho 
Einited Sta however roe and well equi were formidable 
only in their own country. In neutral markets the American products 
that met us were, with er ene See a ithin the 
last few years, however, the e relations of the two countries have under- 
ne an enormous which is not at all to our advantage, and both in 
tile and metall: products the Americans are now doing a great anid 
trade, which has already invaded to some extent our 


rapidly growing export 
home markets. 

The best of it, not from an lish view, however, is that the export 
of man ured is constant}; . A comparison between tho 
years of 1892 and the years that wi the departure and return of 
Generel prosnee se. gives a fair idea of the increase. In 1892 the total exports 
of the Uni States were 000,000, of which 79 _ was agricultural 
products and 16 per cen In the ex increased 


t man goods. 
to $1,000,000,000, of which tural ucts constituted cent to 27 
per cent of —- 4 ufactared — The acti articles of caavainiaee ox rted in 
897 were more than double in value those in 1892. Verily, the English press 
is not frightened at a bugaboo. 


Here is the New York Sun u the subject of the iron ore of 
Lake Superior: er: — 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE—GREAT ADVANCE IN THE MINING OUTPUT OF 
THE REGION—THE OUTLOOK FOR 189 STILL, MORE PROMISING—WAGES 
GOING TO BE HIGHER THAN FOR SEVERAL YEARS—TABLES OF THE PRO- 
DUCTION—RECORD FOR 1899 MAY BE 17,000,000 TONS. 

IsHPEMING, Micu., December 30, — 

The 1898 has been marked acti in the iron mines of the 
year — by great - vity : ie 

lion tons greater than in 1897 and exceeds the of two years ago by 
mare Dan See one, The profits have been to even the best mines, 


and some of the non-Bessemer properties have been worked at a loss, despite 
the utmost economy. 
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Wages have advanced and the outlook for 1899 is a better one for the mine 
worker than at any time since 1890. It is certain that more ore will be mined 
in 1809 than ever before, that more men will be employed in the mining, and 
that wages will rule higher than at any time since the beginning of the panic 
of 1893, which was most severely felt by all connected with the iron ore in- 

stry. 
oorne shipments of ore from the seven ports on Lakes Superior and Michi- 

which receive the ore by rail from the mines and send it to Lake Erie 
and the southern ports of Lake Michigan by water amounted to 13,650,351 
ross tons, as comgeres with 12,215,645 tons in 1897 and 9,644,085 tons in 1896. 
Fis table gives shipments by ports with the figures of shipments for the 






















two Pp ing years: 

Port. 1896. 1897. 1898. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
DelU thn coccce ccccce coccce covccccccncccccs--0e] 1508, 088 | 2.976, 006 2, 626, 404 
Escanaba ...........-..- dedbued cenvebiwaccesss 2,321,981 | 2,302,121 2, 808, 542 
Two Harbors 1,813,992 | 2,651,465 2, 694, 904 
ARIE cieten etic bocs cn ccee caweceseseccencece 1,566,236 | 2,067,637 2, 393, 087 
Marquette titra edkatiqunbdedbakeseneaes 4, 813 1, 945, 519 2,245, 965 
Superior -. 167,245 531, 825 550, 408 
eek Seeiee 2c cnt acves cccece consecce 220, 887 341,014 335, 956 
id Stnineseiss éenvensnncccctes 9, 644, 036 12, 215,645 | 13, 650,351 





In addition to the water shipments the all-rail shipments must be included 
in arriving at the grand total of production. The all-rail shipments of 1898, 
figures of which will not be obtainable for several weeks, will probably reach 
500,000 —— would give a total production of 14,150,351 gross tons for 
the year. Every ore-shipping port except Gladstone showed a gain in ton- 
nage in 1898 over the previous two years. 

Ore pts at Lake Erie ports were as follows: 


Tons. 
2, 684, 563 
2, 643,318 
1, 404, 169 
1,075, 975 

912, 879 

536, 086 

414,012 

136, 200 


ARR iatiitw 200 ccc copes ccccccew ce ccns coon coos conc c cence coecce ccce 
Cleveland 
Es penne cdecdceundbccdes bbGb00 cnsbesns cootes coerce cosceesse 
Erle... cccccccccecccccs cc cc cccccccccccc ccccce cocces coccsecccesse a oe 





11, 028, 32 


This leaves a balance of 2,622,030 tons, which was shipped to various Lake 
Michigan and upper ee passe by far the greater part of which went to the 
works of the Illinois Steel Company, at South Chicago and Milwaukee. The 
amount of ore on the Lake Erie docks on December 1 was 5,196,407 tons, as 
compa: with 5,923,755 tons on December 1, 1897, showing a decrease of 
787,348 tons on the docks, notwithstanding the production was 1,640,713 tons 
greater in 1898 than in 1897. It is believed that the ore supplies of the Federal 
Steel Company, at South Chi , are smaller than one 2 po ago, although it 
was necessary for the works there to get nearly 400,000 tons of ore direct 
from the mines by ail-rail shipments during last winter, between the closing 
and os of navigation. Heavy all-rail shipmerts to Chicago from Me- 
nominee Gogebic Range mines are more than probable to occur during 
the present winter. 

e following table gives 1898 shipments by ranges in the first column and 
total production to date by ranges in the second column: 





Range | 1898. | Total. 

Tons. Tons. 
tiie radian ueebhedeesbtecciue sutess cessecoune 8,086,552 | 52,330,774 
PR Witiwdce cccctsccceaeve iepocte niet ee 2,271,688 | 27,203,079 
IN ick nenkicecose coctewaccnck as gin cuensabotgndéudes 2,304, 701 25, 441, 724 
tiene nd ngubosocecessehesbustes edecousouage 4, O04, 984 16, 960, 390 
Feith vce cnnawens -ddkecescosubednandinninn | 1,266,867 | 11,765,583 
aid cil | 13, 650,351 | 133, 710, 550 


The percentage of production furnished by each of the five ranges for the 
past three years and since mining was begun has been as follows: 














Range. | 1996, | 1897. | 1908. | Total. 
Marquette ............. Pena et a bdbondnbbbkalde dnesed | gs] a 
Menominee..... a i cine ete 17 15 
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These ten mines produced 46 per cent of the ore mined and fowarded by 
the seventy-eight producing mines of the entire Lake Superior district. The 
Gogebic Range cules first place among the big shippers with the Norrie 
The Marquette Range has second, fourth, and ninth positions, the Vermillion 
third and tenth places, while the Mesaba is bunched in fifth, sixth, and sev 
enth positions, and the Menominee has a solitary representative among the 
ten big shippers in the Chapin, which occupieseighth place. The Chapin was 
the largest ore producer in the world previous to the development of the 
Norrie. 

The total production to date of the fourte 


n largest mines 
has been as follows: 


of the district 


Mines. Tons 
i ie oomink 11, 088, 809 
i eee y . $ 159 
INGSTIO GTOUD. «2... .20200-2-- : aisles ‘ ; 3,197,017 
CE casenedhend ; 7, 279, 880 
ae a a Te a 6, 189, 081 
Penn Iron Mining Company .-..-..-..... iene 6, 050, 881 
Chandler -........... a di a nia ces ; +, 947, 202 
Lake Angeline ............ fe 4, 647, 536 
ies omnahemaeoudis 4, 642, 728 
/_ Ca RGSS 105, 357 
0 ETE 3, 387, 643 
Se inccuns 2,42, 770 
oT eae 2 1,429 
IIIS stericcl-cnis teiasch tsinacinen enbsibceeiine >, 201, 658 

OR cient eats a 65, 143, 19 
The production of these 14 mines amounts to 49 per cent of the total output 


of all Lake Superior iron mines, there being 230 properties which stand cred 
ited with having shipped ore since the Marquette Range was opened in the 
early fifties. 

The following table shows the total number of mines opened in each dis- 
trict and the number shipping ore at various periods: 


Range. Total. | 1880. | 1885. | 1890, | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898, 
— ee | 
EIN enact sssoresncans 9 | 38 23) 35 23 23 20 LS 
TEED <ncwiet cunesesneal 61 15 6b; 8) 3 18 18 16 
SERIE. - ccascvceroceces secs | a 7} 2) 19) @ ») 21 
i conenedqassecases @ } 2.22 1; 38 3} 4 4 
| ra ishaiiretnusite | ee ‘ 17 20 19 23 
Ee 230 53| SL) 9] 8] 8] 8&1 78 


In 1880 there were only two ranges, the Marquette 
the latter had been opened but three years. In 1885 the Gogebic and Vermil- 
ion ranges were making their second season's shipments. In 18) there were % 
producing mines, although the Mesaba was at that time merely a possibility 
and did not ship ore until two years later. The number of producing mines 
has steadily shrunken, and this process promises to continue. The decrease 
in the number of active properties is more apparent than actual, for the rea- 
gon that big mines swallow little ones. The Norrie group comprises the 
Norrie, East Norrie, and Pabst. The Chapin has recently assimilated its big 
neighbors, the Hamilton and Ludington, while the Cleveland-Cliffs Company 
owns and operates a half dozen mines, once independent properties 

The following table illustrates the remarkable expansion of the Lake Su- 
perior iron-ore industry, the year’s output being given in the first column, 
while the total production to and including the year named is given in the 
second column: 


and Menominee, and 







, Year's Total 

Year. output. output 
I cal a i i a Ne il ngs hiiemenees 1,449 4,449 
aia atiah tai a nipaeibaticies ecpeitidiona 114, 401 165, 547 
ea la a 186, 208 072,015 
RTGS nih hin tinedtiinmeits A a 830, 940 3, O34, 211 
i kictebibibbnabubdhedpddte acreceousustdsaneo< . 891,257 | 8, 288, 991 
a ila ahaa aE nes 1, 885, 724 14, 658, 169 
SIT / ntticimanetin acs Wilaieh anand Ganiatide: ion 2, 466, 042 7, 434,914 
| A gre ay ee eae : 0, 008, 725 122,410 
ae . 10, 429, 087 97, 508, 769 
ee ee ee mene . 0, 034, 828 107, 443, 507 
I i al a ae 7 ete 12, 469, 6388 | 119,915 
PU cbnstnt clctiads ditsediidiéee « 14, 110,351 | 134, 025, 586 


There have been regularly worked mines of iron ore in the Lake Superior 
district for forty-five years, yet almost one-third of the total production has 
been achieved in the last four years. During 1898 the lake mines took out 
more ore every six weeks than was mined during the year 1880. In 1579 the 
totalore production reached 1,374.893 tons. During 1809, just twenty yearslater, 
just about as much ore will be taken ont every month in the year as was 
mined during that twelvemonth. In 1866 the mines nearly doubled their out 
put, and there was fear that the country, then just over the civil war, « 1 
not absorb the mountains of ore taken from the lake mines; yet more ore wi!! 
be mined every week during 1899 than was taken out during that entire year 

ust a third of a century previous. As much ore will be mined every yor 
day during 1899 as was produced during the two years of 1857 and [os 





Ore prices will be advanced for 1899. This stepis rendered imperative by 
the increased demand for ore, which causes a scarcity of skilled labor and an 
advance in lake freights. The rise in ore prices will be small—perhaps as 
much as 25 cents a ton and perhaps as little as 10 cents on standard Gogebic 
ore, which is the base from which all ore values are figured. The price of 


ore will be settled by the Bessemer Ore Association, which is something like 
atrust. It isa voluntary association of business enemies brought together 
four years ago by the desperate condition of the ore trade. It fixesa any 
on a certain g: of Norrie ore and allots tonnage to the various members. 

non-Bessemer mines are not members, but the value of their ore is fig 
ured on the same scale as the Bessemer ores. Owing to the lack of sucha 
combination as is had by the Bessemer mines, the non-Bessemer properties 
are their ore reserves without profit, each hoping the other will 
succumb firs 
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There is some possibility that the Mesaba Bessemer mines will be taken 
back into the pool, from which they were ejected two years ago by mining 
companies hostile to the Carnegie Company. 


Here is a splendid statement from a great British authority as to 
our situation: 


There was a very striking paragraph in the last letter of the Associated 
Press from London. Just now, as the year is passing away, we reproduce it 
as a matter of national pride: 

* It is no exaggeration to assert that the foremost topic compelling attention 
in Eu ope in general and in Great Britain in particular, overshadowing the 
dreary broils of domestic politics, is the remarkable, aggressive, commercial 
prosperity which the United States is manetinas- Hardly a newspaper re- 
view or a — speaker during the past month has failed to notice with 
what giant's strides America is coming into the first place in the alignment 
of the powers. It is certainly the chief subject of conversation on Lombard 
street and on the continental bourses. The manager of one of the greatest 
London banks recently drew an American business man into his private office 
and said in an awe-struck tone: ‘This is the first time in the history of 
finance that New York has been in a position to dictate money rates to Lon- 
don, Berlin, and Paris.’ 

The foreign world has good reason for the interest taken in American af- 
fairs. The tremendous balance of trade against it is the secret of the inter- 
est. This balance of trade, merchandise, including silver, amounts in eleven 
months to a sum but a trifle less than $560,000,000. On this balance we have 
been paid in gold $134,000,000, leaving a nominal balance in our favor of $425,- 
000,000. The month of December will add a material sum to this. 

Against thia there may be an offset on account of ae paid foreign ship- 
pees, expenditures of American tourists, etc., of $200,000,000, though t isa 
oan estimate. There still remains $225,000,000, which by this day amounts 

© $260,000,000. 

it is well established that a part of this has been paid by the return of 
Amorican securities, some eugerss estimating the payments at one-half, 
though this is largely guesswork; but it seems reasonable to say that the un- 
paid balance due America is not far from $150,000,000 at this beginning of the 
new year. 

This explains the ease of money in New York and its tightnessabroad. If 
the conditions were reversed, gold would come more freely; but as matters 
now are the foreigners are paying interest on the balance, and New York is 
fixing the money rate of the world. 


In the matter of the import and the export of gold, to corrobo- 
rate all that I bave said and to strengthen the position taken by 


these newspaper reports, I publish the following from high au- 
thority: 


With the largest exports in our history and the smallest imports in many 
years, there comes naturally the largest net importation of gold. The total 
gold imports of the eleven months ending with November were $149,396,370, 
which is a much larger sum than was ever imported in any full year prior to 
1898, while the total exports of gold for the eleven months were but $14,975,- 
316, making the net gold importations of the eleven months a The 
following table shows the importation and exportation of gold by years from 
1890 to 1898, the figures for only eleven months of the year 1898 being given: 





Gold. 
Calendar year. nareomen aa 
Imports. Exports. 





TD «kc ntahomaninniainesdiuan neaesieetaammataeenaee , 230, $24, 063, 074 
th 00 cphenngupaiiaineniih okedeimnaiieenenealtaaaenaaaneee 44,970,110 | 79,086,581 
IIT asc nati on tnteetiachia ce ntebe ath Sane ahem nee aaa 17, 450,946 | 76,582,056 
IE bn ininés insolent dd diimaind chided cnmmeiamenicelinmiie tae ae 72, 762,389 | 79,775,820 
1894 - < 21, 350, 607 | 101,978, 689 
ITLL LES SE OT ILENE NES Bay 34, 396, 392 | 104, 967, 402 
SD cvanctnabed kachnedbbaatiah sekemmmummmadneanaanie 104, 731, 259 | 58,256, 890 
EET canes wih week niin macodmnmsdinsiinemakdienadindacnaaae 34, 020,502 | 384,276, 401 
nd \ RRR IRTP < Hee te | , 896,370 | 14,975,316 





“And so I submit that prosperity is here, and that it came as the 
result of Democratic defeat and Republican victory in 1896 and 
the legislation which followed. [Applause. } 





Army Reorganization—The Policy of Expansion. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. FLEMING, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 27, 1899, 
On the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. FLEMING said: 
a CHAIRMAN: The nature of our foreign policy will neces- 
y determine, in large measure, the size of our Army. I there- 
fore make no apology for discussing in connection with this bill 
the general — of territorial expansion now uppermost in the 
public mind. Indeed, our foreign policy touching this matter 
— to be outlined in advance of the passage of the Army 
bill. 





RESPECT FOR THE CONSTITUTION. 

In considering the question of acqui any territory whatever 
our first concern should be to ascertain what relation such acqui- 
sition will bear to the Constitution. All true Americans respect 
the fundamental law on which the structure of our greatness has 


— 


been already builded so high. The obligation to hold the Constj. 
tution inviolable is specially binding on us as legislators, not onl 
by reason of the explicit language of our oath of office, but ales 
because of the confidence reposed in us by the people, whose goy. 
ereign will it embodies. 

The shallowness of mind which can see nothing wise or sacreq 
in that noble instrument, and the flippancy of speech, recently go 
obtrusive and offensive, which seeks to ridicule every man who 
ventures to uphold it in its integrity, will in no wise deter tho 
thoughtful and courageous from giving unswerving loyalty to its 
oe authority. F 

ortunately the wise men who made the Constitution did not 
force the young nation into a narrow, contracted mold of fixeq 
measurements at all points—rigid and inextensible. They ley, 
room for growth and extension. Instead of going into minuite do. 
tails, they laid down general principles which wise judicia) cop. 
struction has been able to adapt to most all of the emergencies 
that have so far arisen in our national development. When radi. 
cal changes were deemed necessary, they were ingrafted upon it 
in accordance with its own provisions. 

DIVISION OF GOVERNMENTAL POWERS. 

In order to have aclear understanding of therelations which tha 
Constitution bears to theacquisition and to the government of new 
territory, we must bearin mind thatthe legislative, executive, and 
judicial functionsare in large measureseparate, each from the other 
two. If territory is acquired by the executive and legislative de- 
partments cooperating to make a — or to enact a statute, 
there is but one tribunal which can finally declare such acquisi- 
tion unconstitutional, and that tribunal is the Supreme Court, 
and its machinery can not be put into operation on a hypothetical 
case, but only on a real case involving private rights. 

The most practical question, then, for us to answer is this: If 
new territory has been —- and a case involving private 
rights arises thereunder, will the Supreme Court uphold the act 
of acquisition, or will it declare such act void as in violation of 
the Constitution? To answer this question we must go to the 
Constitution itself and the decisions of the Supreme Court con- 
struing it. 

POWER OF OUR GOVERNMENT TO ACQUIRE TERRITORY. 

We are all more or less familiar with Article I, section 8, para- 
graph 11, giving Congress the power to declare war, and with 
Article II, section 2, paragraph 2, lodging in the President and 
two-thirds of the Senators the power to make treaties. We also 
remember Article I, section 8, poo. 18, which vests in Con- 
gress the authority to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for ome into effect all powers vested in the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Nor should we overlook the declara- 
tion in the tenth amendment that powers not delegated to the 
United States nor prohibited to the States are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people. 

It is clear from the provisions of the Constitution itself, as well 
as from contemporaneous history, that the great problem the men 
of that day were trying to solve was, How best to divide the 

owers of government between the State governments on the one 

and and the Federal Government on the other. Over this shad- 
owy line of demarcation many great battles, political and legal, 
have been fought. But there never was a disposition to deny to 
the Federal Government any power pertaining to political sover- 
eignty which from its nature could not be properly exercised by 
a State government. 

The jealousy existed over internal, not external affairs. It was 
the intention of the Constitutional Convention to present to the 
outer world a complete political unity endowed with all the essen- 
tial incidents of sovereignty touching our foreign relations—these 
foreign relations being attributes of sovereignty which the States 
expressly surrendered. For article I, section 10, paragraph 3, ‘le- 
nies in express terms to any State the power to make any agree- 
ment or compact with a foreign power or to engage in war exce)t 
in case of pressing emergency from invasion, etc. 

Having thus fully surrendered the treaty-making power and 
the war-making power to the United States Government, there 
was no ground for State jealousy on that score, and no reason {or 

lacing any limitations on the exercise of those powers by the 
ederal Government, the cy to which they were delegated, 
save and except the restrictions as to methods of procedure, etc. 

In the light of this truth it seems plain that the power given to 
the United States Government to declare war and make treaties 
was intended to be complete, and therefore necessarily includes 
the power to acquire territory, which is one of the most common 
results of wars and treaties, 

POWER OF ACQUISITION SUSTAINED BY SUPREME COURT. 

Accordingly we are not sed at the decision of the Supreme 
Court delivered by Chief Justice Marshall in 1828, as follows: 

The Constitution of the United States confers absolutely on the Govern- 
ment of the Union the power of making wars and treaties; conse- 


and making c 
uently that Government the of territory either 
& conauest or by treaty. Ui'Peters, page Sil.) ~~ 





erei 








And this doctrine was amplified by the decision of the Supreme 
Court delivered by Justice Matthews in 1889, as follows: 

The power to acquire territory other than the territory northwest of the 
Ohio River (which belonged to the United States at the adoption of the Con- 
stitution) is derived from the treaty-making power and the power to declare 
and carry on war. The incidents of these powers are those of national sov- 
ereignty and belong to all independent governments. (136 U.S. R., page 42.) 

Either of these decisions, had it been pronounced in time, would 
have saved Mr. Jefferson all the qualms of conscience which he 
suffered in acquiring Louisiana without first amending the Con- 
stitution. 

INCIDENTS OF SOVEREIGNTY UNDER LEGAL-TENDER DECISIONS. 

There is another class of decisions not yet cited, I think, in this 
discussion, which bear with overwhelming force on this point of 
the plenary powers of the National Government in matters in- 
yolving the attributes of sovereignty. I refer to the legal-tender 


cases. 

In 1869 the court held by a majority of 1 that Congress did not 
have the power to make Government notes legal tender. (8 Wall., 
page 603.) In 1870 the court (its membership having been in- 
creased) held by a majority of 1 that Congress did have the power 
to make Government notes legal tender. (12 Wall., page 457.) 
And in 1884 the court confirmed its later decision by a vote of 8 
to i—Justice Field being the only member dissenting. 

In his concurring opinion, in 1870, Justice Bradley said that the 

wer of the United States Government to make its paper notes 
egal tender was “ one of those vital and essential powers inhering 
inevery national sovereignty and necessary to itsself-preservation.” 
(12 Wall., 564.) 

In the last case, in 1884, Justice Gray, speaking for eight mem- 
bers of the court, said: 

And the power to make the notes of the Government a legal tender in 
payment of ee debts being one of the powers belonging to sovereignty 
in other civilized nations, and not expressly withheld from Congress by the 
Constitution.”” (110 U. 8. R., page 450.) 

Now, if it be true, as twice declared by our highest judicial tri- 
bunal, that, though the Constitution nowhere confers upon the 
United States Government, expressly or by necessary implication, 
such a power, yet, nevertheless, the Government, as an inherent 
attribute of sovereignty, has the power, namely, to take a piece 
of paper and make it legal-tender money, then who can question 
fora moment that the same Government has the power, as an in- 
herent attribute of sovereignty, to take a piece of territory and 
make it a part of the domain of the United States? Surely no 
mind that accepts the former proposition can reject the latter. 

ACQUISITION OF TERRITORY A POLITICAL NOT A JUDICIAL QUESTION. 

That the United States Government has the power to acquire 
territory is a closed question in our courts, and it is entirely im- 
material, as a matter of pure legal right, whether the territory be 
near or far, in the Western Hemisphere or the Eastern Hemisphere, 
under the equator or on the pole, whether it be densely or sparsely 
populated, whether its inhabitants be of this race or that race of 
men. 

Appeals based on such considerations as these are eminently 
proper when used to dissuade the legislative department from ex- 
tending our sovereignty over certain areas, but they could carry 
no weight at all in a court which was inquiring into the constitu- 
tionality of the act of acquisition. Thecourt would hold that the 
wisdom or unwisdom of acquiring the territory was a purely po- 
litical question, exclusively in the province of the legislative de- 
partment, and with it the judiciary have no concern. 

It would be vain to argue to the judges that the intention of 
Congress was to hold the newly acquired territory as a colony— 
that is to say, to govern the inhabitants by its own absolute will, 
unchecked by those safeguards of the Constitution which are 
thrown around the inhabitants of all other lands under our juris- 
diction. The judges could only reply that in deciding the bare 

mestion of whether or not sovereignty passed to the United 
States Government they could not inquire into the legislative 
intention as to future control. If the methods of procedure in 
acquiring the territory were in accordance with the Constitution, 
the sovereignty would be unassailable in court. 
RESTRICTIONS ON POWER OF CONGRESS TO GOVERN. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, when we have reached that conclusion, 
there still remains the vital question, in what manner will our 
Constitution permit us to govern the people of this new territory 
after we have acquired it? Certainly there is no power to compel 
us to admit them to statehood. No doubt about that. But can 
we discriminate against them in a to those personal and 
civil rights which are guaranteed the Constitution to the 
people of all other parts of the United States? 


In other words, can we govern the ple of the Philippine 
Islands in manner different from that in which we could gov- 
ern the of the Territory of New Mexico, if we saw fit to 


i 


present form of government? Or, to be more spe- 
can we establish over the Philippine Islands a colonial form 
government outside the Constitution in contradistinction to a 
form of government inside the Constitution? 


=F 
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the courts may consist of one judge or of several judges. 
laws may be framed by a local legislature or by Congress itself. 
These and similar political powers may be exercised by Congress 
without restriction. 
many words: ‘‘It (Congress) may do for the Territories what 
the people under the Constitution may do for the States,” 


‘infliction of cruel and unusual 
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All these questions must now be answered in the negative. It 


is true that Mr. Webster, in a speech in the Senate in 1849, while 
engaged in a partisan debate with his rival, Mr. Calhoun, took the 
position that the right of trial by jury, habeas corpus and other 
rights of personal liberty did not attach under the Constitution 
but ‘“‘must be conferred by law before they can be enjoyed ina 
Territory.” sett 
law to the contrary. 


But since that day a higher authority has settled the 

The Supreme Court, in 114 U. S. R., page 

14, says, in speaking of the inhabitants of Territories: 
Their political rights are franchises which they hold as privileges in the 


legislative discretion of the Congress of the United States, [but] the personal 
and civil rights of the inhabitants of the Territories are secured to them as 
to other citizens by the principles of constitutional liberty which restrain 


all the agencies of government, State and rational. 


And in 170 U. S. R., page 346, the Court says: 
That the provisions of the Constitution of the United States relating to 


the right of trial by jury in suits at common law apply to the Territories of 
the United States is no longer an open question. 


Thus we see that the power given to Congress in Article IV, sec- 


tion 2, paragraph 3, ‘‘to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the Territory or other property belonging 
to the United States,” refers to the political status ot the people 
of the Territories and not to their personal and civil rights guar- 
anteed elsewhere in the Constitution. 
tion on the form of government which Congress may establish in 
a Territory, provided it contains machinery for enforcing the per- 
sonal and civil rights guaranteed in the Constitution. 


There is no direct limita- 


The local executive may be one man or a council of several men: 
The 


Indeed, the Supreme Court has held in so 


(101 
U.S. R., page 133.) 


PERSONAL AND CIVIL RIGHTS GUARANTEED BY THE CONSTITUTION. 
But there are certain undeniable rights guaranteed by the Con- 


stitution to all citizens of the United States, however humble or 
ignorant, whether they live within the boundaries of a State or a 


Territory or a “colony,” if there could be such a thing as a 
** colony.” js 

It is true that the Paris treaty itself declares that the political 
and civil status of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands is to 
be determined by Congress. But such a clause in a treaty can 
not set aside our Constitution nor confer upon Congress a power 
it does not possess. When sovereignty over the Filipinos has 
once passed to us, our power to fix their political and civil status 
must be exercised within the restrictions of our own Constitution. 

In order now to get our correct bearing, let us inquire what are 
some of these constitutional guarantees of personal and civil 
rights. Among them we find the following: 

1. The right to the free exercise of one’s religion. 

2. To freedom of speech and of the press. 

3. To peaceably assemble and petition for redress of grievances. 

4, To keep and bear arms. 

5. To be exempt from having soldiers quartered in his house 
in time of peace or in time of »var except as prescribed by law. 

6. To be secure in his person, house, papers, and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures. 

7. To demand a presentment or indictment of a grand jury as a 
condition precedent to being held to answer for acapital or other- 
wise infamous offense, except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the militia when in actual service in time of war or 
public danger. 

8. To be only once put in jeopardy of life or limb for the same 
offense. 

9. To refuse to be a witness against himself in a criminal case. 

10. To be not deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law. 

11. To not have his private property taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 

12. To have a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury when 
accused of crime and in the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed. 

13. To be confronted with the witnesses against him, and to 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and 
to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

14, To have a trial by jury in suits at common law where the 
value in controversy exceeds $20. 

15. To be exempt from excessive bail, excessive fines, and the 
unishments. 

16. To have the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. 
Such are some of the personal and civil rights which can not be 


taken away from the humblest citizen, whether he lives in a State, 
a Territory, or a ‘‘ colony,’ so called, and the only way by which 
these rights could be withheld would be for Congress to refrain 
from establishing any governmental machinery by which they 
could be , and such dereliction on the part of Congress 
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would be a plain violation of its duty. As long as war lasts, our 
holdings in the Philippines are under military government; but 
when peace ensues and we acquire sovereignty, the duty of Con- 
gress to admit them to statehood or to provide suitable Territorial 
government within the limits of our Constitution is one we can 
not shirk without being recreant to our trust. 

MEANING OF WORDS, “ THE UNITED STATES.” 

In the same speech to which I have referred, Mr. Webster, in 
1849, proclaimed the doctrine that ‘‘ Territory, while a Territory, 
does not become a part and isno part of the United States.” Party 
necessities must have coerced Mr. Webster's judgment at that 
time, for the Supreme Court had already disagreed with him in 
that doctrine. Speaking through Chief Justice Marshall, in 1820, 
the court say: 


Does the term “the United States” designate the whole or any particular 
portion of the American empire? Certainly this question can admit of but 
one answer. It is the name given to our great Republic, which is com 
of States and Territories. (5 Wheat., page 317.) 


OUR CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRICTIONS RENDER IMPRACTICABLE GOVERNMENT 
OF FILIPINOS. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask the direct question, Is there a mem- 
ber of this House who believes that we san successfully govern 
8,000,000 of the Filipinos with these constitutional restrictions 
upon us? Do you believe that they are sufficiently like unto usin 
habits and customs, in intelligence and self-restraint, to admit of 
the application to them of our billof personal and civil rights un- 
der the Constitution? 

Imagine a grand jury of half-naked savages in some of those 
islands deliberating on indictments for capital offenses! Picture 
a petty jury of 12 listening to the judge, as he explains the intri- 
cacies of the doctrine of reasonable doubt in favor of the prisoner's 
innocence! Why, sir, it is hardly possible that one-half of the 
fifty-odd crude dialects of these semibarbarous tribes have suffi- 
cient lingual capacity to admit of a translation of a judge’s charge 
to a jury on the several grades of homicide as generally recognized 
by our laws. 

What folly for us to take a step toward colonial empire which 
must result in such a mockery of government. Far better for 
them and for us tolet their own leaders gather around themselves 
the intelligent classes of the islands and maintain their own form 
of government, adapted to the needs of the people, as they have 
already begun to do, and, with our friendly arms to guard them, 
let them work out their own political salvation. 

I admit that the courts can not invalidate a legislative act or 
treaty taking sovereignty over the Philippine Islands, because that 
is a political not a judicial question. But our imperialists should 
not delude themselves with the hope that their policy is in any 
practical sense beyond the reach of that tribunal, one of whose 
chief functions is to guard the Constitution against legislative 
aggression. 

When a case is made involving the personal and civil rights of 
the humblest of these new Americans our Supreme Court will be 
true to its high mission and extend the protection of the Consti- 
tution to every foot of the empire of the United States, unless it 
reverses decisions already solemnly proclaimed. ‘That court dis- 
appointed the people in striking down the income tax by revers- 
ing its decisions that had stood for a century, but we can still re- 
call with pride its fearless discharge of duty in arresting the 
usurpations of Congress in the civil-rights act. 

ALTERNATIVE OF CONTINUOUS MILITARY GOVERNMENT. 

The only alternative, the only avenue of escape from the appli- 
cation of our constitutional guaranties of personal and civil 
rights would be to consider our new citizens in a perpetual state 
of insurrection (which will no doubt be true for many years) and 
rule them with the iron hand of martial law. Then indeed we 
would afford a spectacle to the world! A president of a free re- 
public in the Western Hemisphere governing with the absolute 

ower of a military dictator more than a thousand islands in the 
castern Hemisphere—one man the master of 8,000,000 vassals! 
Could folly run swifter into crime? 


EFFECT OF ANNEXATION ON ALIEN CONTRACT-LABOR LAW. 

But there are other serious practical difficulties which sensible 
men will consider before proceeding further into this darkness. 
The law of 1891, prohibiting the importation of contract labor into 
thiscountry, applies by its express terms to none other than “aliens 
not lawfully entitled to enter the United States.” If the pending 
treaty is ratified without qualifying action by us the Philippine 
Islands will be a part of ‘‘ the United States.” Their inhabitants 
will be inhabitants of the United States, and no longer “‘ aliens not 
lawfully entitled to enter the United States;” and being in the 
United States they will have the undoubted right to go from one 
place to another in our jurisdiction, and thus the importation of 
contract labor from the Philippines will no longer be forbidden. 
What will our laboring classes k of this friendly (?) legislation? 


MOHAMMEDAN POLYGAMY. 


Again, what about the Edmunds Act for the suppression of 
polygamy in the Territories? That act makes a coheed of any- 


one who practices polygamy ‘in a Territory or other place ov... 
which the United States have exclusive jurisdiction.” (Supple 
ment Revised Statutes, 831.) Observe the scope of that |). 
e. It is admitted that a large proportion of the Filipinos are 
lievers in the Mohammedan religion, On this point a Standard 
authority pertinently says of Mohammed: , 
While claiming for himself special privile in regard estic + 
lations, emertinn’ that they were allowed im by the he ssion < 


God, he limited the number of wives which a true believer might take - 
four.—American Cyclopedia, volume 11, page 699. ” 


The Representative-elect from Utah to the Fifty-sixth Congpocs 


is not accused of having more than three wives, and yet a perject 
storm of indignation is sweeping the country against permitti),. 
him to retain his seat here among our monogamists. What ay. 


you going to do about these thousands of unfortunate Filipinos 
with four wives apiece, taken under sanction of their religioy: 
Will you refuse to extend the Edmunds Act to that part of our do. 
— and thus discriminate against American male citizens | 
at home? 


icTe 


RELATION OF ANNEXATION TO REVENUE LAWS. 


More important still is the effect of annexation on our revenys 
laws when peace ensues and the military arm is lifted. 

The Dingley law in express terms levies duties on goods jr. 
ported from “foreign” countries. Our newly acquired territory 
will no longer be ‘‘foreign,” but will be a part of the United 
States. Besides that, our Constitution requires that “all duties. 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.” Therefore, no foreign article can get into Manila free 
which has to pay a tariff duty to get into New York. And no 
foreign article which comes into New York free can be made to 
pay a tariff duty in order to get into Manila. 


NO “OPEN-DOOR” POLICY POSSIBLE EXCEPT ON BASIS OF FREE TRADY. 


We hear a great deal aboutan “ open-door” policyin the Philip- 
pines. By this, we are told, is meant, not that all tariff duties are 
to be abolished there, but that the merchants of all other nations 
can trade there upon the same terms as our own merchants; and 
much praise has m received from our English cousins for this 
evidence of our friendship and intelligence. 

Let us see what this scheme will leadto. Under our laws there 
is absolute free trade among the States and Territories of the 
United States. If these laws continue, no tariff duties can be 
exacted on goods imported into Manila from any of our home 

rts. If, then, all other nations are to be given the same privi- 

eges, what is to be done about raising revenues to support the 
local government in the Philippines? Not a dollar will be raised 
by the tariff under that plan. If we could shut the door against 

1 other nations, by the terms of the treaty we must leave it 
open to Spain for ten years under the same privileges our mer- 
chants enjoy, and if our merchants and Spanish merchants pay 
no = the customs revenue at Manila must necessarily be 
small. 

Congress has no power to put tariff duties on domestic goods 
going from a State into a Territory. To do so would violate tho 
requirement of uniformity ‘‘throughout the United States.” 
And, besides, an import tax on Massachusetts shoes at Manila 
would be practically equivalent to an export tax on them at Bos- 
ton, and Article I, section 9, par: ph 5, of the Constitution pro- 
vides that “‘no tax or dut laid on articles exported from 
any State.” It is plain, therefore, that there can be no open-door 
policy in the Padtppinss except on the basis of free trade. < 

That door will closed to outsiders, or else our whole tariff 

stem will have to be abandoned. Does any man believe that 
the Republican porte is going to open that door on such terms’ 
Never! Our English friends may as well be told now as at any 
other time that for years to come the Philippine Islands will |e 
fenced round about into a closed tariff preserve for the exclusive 
benefit of American manufacturers. 


DANGER OF A TARIFF “ PRESERVE” IN THE ORIENT. 

That consummation would, no doubt, be devoutly wished by 
certain classes who for a hundred years have drawn tribute from 
the agricultural industries of the country. But just here lous 
up a portentous danger. From every quarter we hear the deman( 
that we must have open ging for amp yy to reach the hun- 
dreds of millions Sr in China. But how could we have tic 
effrontery to demand such a privilege of open y 
ports in the Philippines, almost at shores 
cally closed bya prohibitive tariff? If we 
with other nations in the Orient, it will be height of folly to 
give such a striking example of our self-protecting policy right at 
their very doors by forcing them to pay tribute to us for tradiny 


at the Philippines, Rees 

Wi free at the Philippines by 
free also by 
virtue of the Paris treaty for ten years, the customs receipts from 


not reach a figure, and thus 
of local taxation to sastain tho 


when our own 
China, are practi- 
to extend our trade 
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“colonial” government, or the cost will have to be paid out of the 
pome Treasury at Washington. 
OUR TAX LAWS KEEP PACE WITH OUR SOVEREIGNTY. 
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NO NEED FOR THE PHILIPPINES—OUR PRESENT DOMAIN. 


But, Mr, Chairman, even if our organic law did not circum- 


scribe the powers of Congress in governing American citizens, 


Immediately in this connection another practical question | and even if Congress had the absolute power of the British Par- 


arises: When do our Federal tax laws become operative in newly 
acquired territory? Do they go pari passu with our sovereignty 
or do they wait on Congressional action? During the military 
occupation by our troops in the interval between the loss of pos- 
session by Spain and the complete assumption of sovereignty by 
ns upon the ratification of the treaty, taxes are laid at the will of 
the President as the Commander in Chief of the Army. Certain 
tariff duties fixed by Presidential military order are now being 
collected in Porto Rico and the Philippines. When the treaty is 
ratified are these duties at once superseded by the duties named 
in the Dingley bill, or do they remain in force until Congress 
passes & statute specially extending the Dingley bill to Porto Rico 
and the Philippines? i 

On October 7, 1848, after the war with Mexico and after the 
cession of California to us, Mr. Buchanan, then Secretary of State, 
sent to his official representative at the port of San Francisco a 
dispatch from which the following extracts are taken: 

By the conclusion of the treaty of peace the military government which 
was established over them [the people of California) under the laws of war, 
as recognized by the practice of all civilized nations, has ceased to derive its 
authority from this source of power. * * * 

This government ‘de facto will of course exercise no power inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, which is the su- 
preme law of the land. For this reason no import duties can_be levied in 
California on articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United 
States, as no such duties can be imposed in any other part of our Union on 
the productions of California. Nor can new duties be charged in California 
upon such foreign productions as have already paid duties in any of our ports 
of entry, for the obvious reason that California is within the territory of the 
United States. 

A suit was brought to recover certain tariff duties paid at San 
Francisco after the treaty of cession was ratified and before Con- 
gressional action was taken extending the tariff laws. The Su- 

reme Court was called on to decide whether the tariff laws of the 
Jnited States took effect in the newly acquired territory in ad- 
vance of Congressional action extending them. Thecourt said: 

That war tariff, however, was abandoned as soon as the military governor 
had received from Washington information of the exchange and ratification 
of the treaty with Mexico, and duties were afterwards levied in conformity 
with such as Congress had apases upon foreign merchandise imported 


into the other ports of the United States, Upper ifornia having been ceded 
by the treaty to the United States. (16 Howard, page 189.) 


Again: 

By the ratification of the treaty California became a pest of the United 
States, and as there is nothing ak a ae in the treaty with re- 
spect to commerce, it became instantly bound and privileged by the laws 
which had passed to raise a revenue from duties on imports and 
tonnage. d., page 197.) 

Again: 

The acts of 20th July, 1790 (1 Stat. L., 130, chapter 30), and that of the 2d of 


March, 1799 (1 Stat. L., 627, chapter 22), were also of force in California with- 
out other special legislation declaring them so. (Id.) 


Again: 
It ha been shown that the ratification of the treaty made California a 
part of the United States, and that as soon as it became so the Territory be- 
came sub; to the acts which were in force to regulate foreign commerce 
with the United States after those had ceased which had been instituted for 
its regulation as a belligerent right, etc. (Id., page 198.) 

Of course, the practical means of enforcing the doctines of this 
decision might be absent until Congress passed a law establishing 
collection districts and courts of justice, but such interregnum 
would necessarily be short. When peace is declared Congress 
would have no moral right to refuse to legislate on the subject. 
To refuse to do so would be almost equivalent to a renunciation 
of sovereignty. And when Congress does legislate, not only will 
the Federal tax laws take effect, but all the personal and civil 
rights of American citizens, as guaranteed in the Constitution, 
will have to be bestowed upon the citizens of the Philippine 
Islands, 

NO SUCH THING AS A “COLONY” UNDER OUR LAW. 

In American constitutional law there are but two general 
divisions of the public domain, and those are “States” and “ Ter- 
ritories.” ‘ Colonies,” socalled, and ‘‘ Territories” mean one and 
the same thing. There is no distinction between them. What 
you can not poate a citizen of a Territory you can not deny to 


a citizen of a co! y- 

Mr. » why will not our imperialist friends who are so 
eager to hold distant peoples in subjection in accordance with 
the British colonial system—why will they not face the truth 
like men and admit that the Constitution of our country, framed 
by the fathers, sustained by the courts, and loved by the people, 
stands as an insurmountable barrier between their mad purpose 
and its lawful peameg neces If they believe the people are 
tired of this charter of their liberties, let them seek to amend it, 
d bestow upon Congress wer now wielded by the 
tish Parliament. Then, and not till then, can they success- 
fully imitate the British colonial system. For mpeul, I prefer 
American system of home rule. 
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the supreme 





Have we carefully calculated the results? 
along like heedless, hot-blooded boys by the bullying spirit of con- 
scious strength? 
trusting to some blind ‘‘destiny” to hold us in our appointed 
course as we go “‘spinning down the ringing grooves” of time? 





liament to govern colonies at its will, still there are to my mind 
overwhelming reasons why we should not annex the Philippine 
Islands. 
have the most splendid domain on earth, extending from east to 
west in the temperate zone, the natural habitat of the best of our 
race. 


What use have we for them or their inhabitants? We 


_ If every other continent and every island were forever submerged 
in the sea, such are the extent and variety of our natural resources, 


such are their undeveloped possibilities, such are the genius and 
industry of our people, that we could still move on to the consum- 
mation of a glorious civilization. 
hood of man. 
ButI do not believe in suicidal ambition nor in contaminating our 
civilization with all the ‘‘lesser breeds” of earth. 
cate commercial isolation, but I do advocate political isolation as 
far as may be compatible with the claims of humanity upon us. 


I believe in the great brother- 
I believe in widespread international intercourse. 


I do not advyo- 


“DESTINY” AND PRESIDENT M’KINLEY. 
Have we reasoned out the consequences of this annexation? 
Or are we being swept 


Are we ‘“‘drunk with sight of power” and 


A strange fatalism in political matters seems to have seized upon 
some of our people. Instead of using every effort of God-given 
intellect to discover the path of wisdom in accordance with the 
God-given laws of cause and effect, some of these modern prophets 


warn us against the folly and sin of resisting ‘‘ destiny—mani- 
fest destiny.” Manifest to whom? What is this destiny? Easy 


enough to comprehend it after it has come; but who will reveal it 
before it comes? Any of us can get the hindsight, but who will 
get the foresight? 

‘President McKinley has boldly ventured to draw aside the cur- 
tain of this mystery and to tell us exactly where to look for the 
premonitions of its coming. In one of his excellent speeches on 
the stump ont West during the last Congressional campaign he 
is reported to have made this startling utterance: ‘‘The currents 
of destiny flow through the hearts of the people.” Here, then, 
we have the key to unlock all our difficulties about destiny, es- 
pecially political destiny. 

Assuming that this language was intended to mean something, 
we must interpret it to mean that the wishes of the people are the 
evidences and the foreshadowings of destiny. And as we are 
warned not to resist destiny, each man should concentrate all his 
powers on the task of finding out what other people wish, and 
then if he be a public man and a leader he should instantly run to 
the head of the procession and never look back except to see if the 
people are following him. The trouble about such a doctrine is 
that pushed to its legitimate conclusion it degrades statesmen 
into mere politicians and inevitably makes arrant demagogues of 
them all. 

We can not absolve ourselves from the obligation to use every 
faculty of our being to find out what it is wisest to do and what 
not todo. Noone can draw the line between God’s controlling 
providence and man’s contributing agency. Old Puritan Crom- 
well had faith enough to say to his soldiers on the eve of battle, 
“ Trust in God;” but his human wisdom compelled him to add, 
‘and keep your powder dry.” It was in this mingled spirit of 
reliance on self and faith in Providence that the wise men of 
earlier days laid the foundations of our Government, andin a like 
spirit we should endeavor to preserve and perfect it. If this peril- 
ous course of imperialism can not find its justification in the ex- 
ercise of the reasoning faculties with which God has endowed us, 
we can rest assured that it is a good thing to let alone. 

TRUE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONAL EXPANSION IS PERFECTION OF 

NATIONAL TYPE. 

Mr. Chairman, there must be, in the very nature of things, some 
underlying principle, some controlling law of national expansion 
and growth, the observance of which insures development, and 
the violation of which entails decay. Let us search for that law, 
and when we have found it let us cling to it as we love our life. 
Every species of vegetable and animal life reaches its most perfect 
state when its food and environments are most in harmony with 
its peculiar type of organization. The same is true in a large 
sense of social organisms. Every nation should seek its develop- 
ment along the lines of its own highest type. ‘The preservation 
and improvement of the national type is the supreme law of the 
nation. 

The United States comprise, perhaps, a greater admixture of 
races than any other nation of earth. Still it is not going beyond 
the truth to say tat we have a national type—a type which, if 


THE 


carefully ed from vicious contamination, will gradually in- 
crease in the distinctness of its characteristics and in the qualities 
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of supreme manhood. Our people here at home speak a common 
language, the richest and the most vigorous of all tongues. We 
can find in the Bible the common source of all the important sects 
of religion among us. We all belong to the great Caucasian divi- 
sion of the human race, with the exception of the negroes, and 
surely we all realize that this exception is causing more anxiety 
than any other danger that now confronts us. 

Will the injection of 8,000,000 Filipinos into our body politic 
contribute to the more perfect development of the national type 
of American citizenship? Diverse in language, unassimilable in 
blood, irreconcilable in religion, it would be the crime of the cen- 
turies to destroy the proud ideals of American manhood by such 
wholesale political inbreeding with this inferior stock. 

OTHER OBJECTIONS STATED. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many other phases of this question that 
I would like to discuss—the cost to our people of maintaining a 
great army and navy; the injustice of raising this immense sum 
of money under our peculiar revenue laws, which are based, not 
on property, not on ability to pay, but are based on the necessities 
of the people to consume, the Supreme Court having annulled 
the law for an income tax. I would like to point out the dangers 
involved in the unprecedented increase in the powers of the Execu- 
tive, made necessary by the policy of imperialism; for our Presi- 
dent will wield an authority more autocratic than the monarch on 
the throne of England. 

I would like to expose the fallacy of the new doctrine that we 
must subjugate people in order to trade with them. I would like 
to speak of the national bad faith in seeking and accepting the 
assistance of the Filipinos to help us crush Spain, and then turn- 
ing our guns on our allies to subdue them, thus robbing them of 
their cherished hopes of independence, for which they were fight- 
ing long before we landed on their soil. I would like tosay some- 
thing about the despair that would oppress the hearts of lovers of 
liberty the world over, if this great Republic, dedicated to human 
freedom, shall trample under foot its own historic ideals and begin 
now the military subjugation of other peoples. 

These and other things I would like to discuss, but time will 
not permit. 

WHERE WILL IMPERIALISM STOP? 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us ask where is this policy of imperial- 
ism to stop? Men on this floor who voted doubtfully for Ha- 
waiian annexation and proclaimed loudly that they would go no 
further are now getting ready under stress of party pressure to 
vote for aunexing and subjugating the Philippine Islands. Where 
will they stop? We are told by those high in authority that the 
great Empire of China is soon to be partitioned out among the 
dominant nations of the world. Every argument now used to 
compel us to annex the Philippines will then apply with redoubled 
force to compel us to annex our proportionate slice of China when 
it shall be carved up according to the present programme. Nor 
will there be lacking men in authority in that day to advocate 
that madness and folly. 

Only a few days ago a leading member on the other side of the 
Chamber charged one of his colleagues with uttering treasonable 
sentiments because that colleague had fearlessly conkeennedl a pol- 
icy of the Administration which he thought unwise and destruc- 
tive of the best interests of the country. Has it come to this so 
soon that a Representative in this Chamber can not contend for the 
rights of the people nor criticise the course of the Administration 
in the conduct of a war without being charged with treason? Are 
these the first fruits of imperialism? If so, what will the full- 
ripened harvest be? 

DEMOCRATS NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR CONTINUATION OF STATE OF WAR. 

The attempt of some gentlemen on the other side of the Cham- 
ber to hold Democrats responsible for the present continuation of 
a state of war with Spain is an exhibition of clever audacity sel- 
dom equaled. They well know that the Paris treaty now pend- 
ing in the Senate can be ratified instantly if the Republican Ad- 
ministration will ae consent to the passage by Con of a 
resolution declaring that it is not our purpose to forcibly annex 
those islands against the will of their people. 

Such a declaration would at once put an end to the state of war 
with Spain and avert a threatened conflict with those rude but 
determined men who justly deserve the name of patriots, for 
patriotism does not wait on the refinements of civilization, but is 
often strongest in hearts that are nearest to the rug realities 
of nature. The refusal of the Administration to make this dec- 
laration means either that this Administration harbors the pur- 
»0se of forcible annexation or that it fears to have its own prestige 
impaired by accepting any amendment or suggestion that comes 
from a Democratic source. 

If this latter surmise be correct, the narrow partisanship of the 
Republican party in that matter stands out in striking contrast 
to the splendid self-sacrificing patriotism of the Democratic party 
when we intrusted to your Administration the conduct of a war to 
free Cuba from the yoke of Spain, with all the glorious possibili- 
ties it involved. 
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THE CRISIS. 


1 trust that the President will yet yield to this most reasona}}, 
demand. For the crisis in the Philippine question has not yet 
been reached. It will be reached when the unhappy momint 
comes that American soldiers will be ordered to fire on patriots 
fighting for liberty as they want it, and fighting as justifiably as 
our fathers fought at Lexington and at Concord Bridge. Oy; 
people will applaud the courage of our soldiers who Sacrifice 
their lives under orders, for obedience to orders is the first dy; y 
of the soldier; but the people will condemn the statesmanship that 
made such sacrifice necessary. 


The Policy of Expansion—Army Reorganization. 


SPEECH 
HON. WALTER P. BROWNLOYW, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 31, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ang 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization of the 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BROWNLOW said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The very large accessions to our national do- 
main, made by our gloriously successful war with Spain, makes 
necessary an increase in our Regular Army, and in voting for the 
pending measure I deem it pertinent to make some remarks upon 
the general subject of territorial expansion now of chief interest 
to the American people. In fact, the ground of opposition to the 
increase of our military establishment is that there should be no 
increase in our territorial domain. And why, Mr. Chairman, 
should there be no such increase? Republicans and Democrats 
alike who oppose it base their opposition on the Declaration of |n- 
dependence, that “‘ all governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed,” and that the people of the Philippine 
Islands are not only opposed to being incorporated into our popu- 
lation, but are so ignorant that they would not be a desirab!e addi- 
tion to it. 

Of the truth of the statement that these people do not themselves 
desire the annexation of their country to the United States no evi- 
dence has been furnished other than the unsupported statement of 
Aguinaldo and a few other corrupt creatures who are known to 
have sold themselves and to have attempted to sell their country 
for Spanish silver. The Hon. George 8. Boutwell, of Massachu- 
setts, ex-Secretary of the Treasury under General Grant, appears 
to be the leader of the Republican contingent which opposes the 
incorporation of the Filipinos in our population for the reasons 
stated. The octogenarian politician becomes pathetic as he be- 
moans the disregard of Jefferson’s sacred declaration that ‘all 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,” and the unwisdom of incorporating into our population so 
ignorant a a as the Filipinos. 

But Mr. Boutwell, as a member of General Grant’s Cabinet in 
1869, favored the forcible annexation of Santo Domingo to the 
United States against ‘‘ the consent of the governed,” and he did 
this knowing its population to be as ignorant as he now affirms that 
of the Philippine Islands to be. At an earlier od he favored 
the arming and equipping of 2,000,000 men for the invasion of the 
Southern States that the government of those States should not 
derive their ‘‘ just powers from the consent of the governed,” and 
he also advocated the disfranchisement of the then disloyal white 
men of the seceded States and the extension of full citizenship to 
all the colored people of the South, whom he then knew to be as 
ignorant and unfitted for citizenship as he now declares the F'ili- 
pinos to be. Mr. Boutwell and other Republicans who now 
oppose expansion formerly aneered at Jefferson’s declaration as 4 
‘*platitude,” ‘‘a glittering generaiity.” 

Our Democratic friends as a class (though there are notable ex- 
ceptions, like Hon. Henry Watterson), under the leadership of 
Bryan and Cleveland, hold expansion to be “wrong in principle,” 
and chiefly base their contention “on the consent of the governe\.. 
If that was ever anything but a platitude, what has been its true 
condition since the establishment of our Federal Union in 1:>": 
The first man in all our history to Jefferson's aphorism 
as to ‘‘the consent of the governed” was that versatile genius who 
can be quoted on both sides of almost every question which is 
ever agitated the public mind of this country—Thomas Jefferson 
ested toe Teviow of Jefferson's Diary, by Henry Lae; brother of 
ested to a review of Jefferson’s enry Lee, brother 0: 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

The first expansionist this country ever knew was this patron 
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saint of the Democratic party, Thomas Jefferson. He annexed to 
our domain the Louisiana territory, out of which fourteen great 
States have been carved, thus more than doubling the area of the 
United States, though he said when he did sothat it was, in his opin- 
ion, violative of the Constitution of the United States which he had 
sworn to support. Better lawyers than Mr. Jefferson did not be- 
lieve it was unconstitutional. In thus expanding our territory 
Mr. Jefferson acted upon the theory that “‘ the public safety is the 
supreme law,” and his act reflects more glory upon his name than 
his authorship of the Declaration of American Independence, for 
had he never been born the Declaration would have nm written, 
while had he not been President the Louisiana territory might 
never have been purchased, and all for the pitiful sum of $13,000,- 
000, which is not equal in value to the corn or wheat crop for a 
single year of one of the great States carved out of that territory. 

After Jefferson the next most conspicuous expansionist in our 
history was another Democratic saint, Andrew Jackson, of Ten- 
nessee, whose hold upon the affections of the masses of his coun- 
trymen was even greater, to quote from Jefferson Davis, than was 
that of Washington or the scholar of Monticello. Of Jackson, 
Mr. Webster said, ‘‘ That extraordinary man has the power of im- 

ressing even his passions upon his countrymen.” This eminent 
Democrat was such an ardent expansionist that he not only fa- 
vored an aggressive war for the annexation of Texas, but he in- 
yaded Florida without legal authority, drove the Spanish governor 
away, and subsequently expressed regret that he had not hanged 
him, and did hang two Englishmen, Arbuthnot and Ambrister, who 
were not favorable to American expansion. So arbitrary were the 
acts of this great expansionisé he was publicly reprimanded by the 
timid Administration of James Monroe, though privately com- 
mended for his zeal and pluck. 

If I had the welfare of the Democratic party at heart, I would 
advise it to follow the example of those great expansionists, Jef- 
ferson and Jackson, instead of Grover Cleveland and W. J. Bryan, 
who bear about the same relation to those great leaders that an 
old-fashioned tallow dip does to an electric light. Jefferson 
cared nothing for the ‘‘ consent of the governed” in the Louisiana 
territory. e knew the large majority of its inhabitants were 
alien to our people in blood, language, and religion, and did not 
want to be annexed to the United States, and Jackson knew the 
same as to Florida. But they both believed the expansion they 
advocated would redound to the welfare and glory of their coun- 
2 and to the ultimate benefit of all its people, including those 
whose forcible annexation they advocated, just as President Mc- 
Kinley is assured will be the case relative to our new acquisitions. 

The next expansion of our territory was by the same party which 
now laments the alle disregard of the ‘‘ consent of the gov- 
erned” in the Philippine Islands, when, in the purely aggressive, 
and as General Grant in his Memoirs says, ‘‘ unjust war waged 
against Mexico,” under the Administration of a Tennessee Presi- 
dent, California and other territory were forcibly annexed to our 
domain against the ‘‘ consent of the governed.” On the monument 
erected to President Polk, at Nashville, it is inscribed as the chief 
distinction and glory of this Democratic President that he had 
greatly enlarged the boundaries of his country. For fifty years 
the lately deceased leader of Tennessee Democracy, Isham G. Har- 
ris, had boasted in his campaign speeches that he belon to a 
party which had more than doubled the area of the Uni States, 
and arraigned Whigs and Republicans, whom he character- 
ized as lineal descendants of Federalists, for opposing the acqui- 
sition of territory. The attitude of the leaders of the Democratic 
party of Tennessee to-day on this question would meet with the 
stern rebuke of Jackson, Houston, Harris, Johnson (during whose 
Presidential term the country was expanded so as to take in 
Alaska), and all of the old-time leaders of their party if their voices 
could be heard. 

Such is the inconsistency of the Democratic party of Tennessee 
and the South on this — that its course can be accounted 
for only on the theory that the party leaders have lost their wis- 
dom as well as patriotism; that they have been wholly impracti- 
cable since they committed the stupendous blunder of precipitat- 
ing their section into a wholly unnecessary war in 1860-61. Asa 

, South and North, Democracy has been impracticable “ since 
ames Buchanan satin the White House like a bread and milk 
poultice, drawing secession and rebellion to a head.” For more 
than a third of a century it has been the party of hobbies. Con- 
trary to the teachings of its greatest leader, Andrew Jackson, it 
rode the hobby of secession until that hobby was shot from under 
it. Then, contrary to the precepts of Jackson and all its old-time 
leaders, it mounted the hobby of unsound money and is still on 


that hobby, insisting that a promise to pay is equivalent to pay- 
ment, th it has been defeated on that issue in the Presidential 
elections of 1868, 1872, 1880, and 1896, and bids fair to be again 


defeated on the same issue in 1900. 
As far back as 1880 it denounced the unostentatious citizen and 
— Republican, Ulysses S. Grant, as an “‘ imperialist;” it called 
“‘a would-be Cesar, seeking to destroy the liberties of his 
country,” and, if true to its blundering antecedents since 1860-61, 
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it will continue to ride the hobby of ‘ anti-imperialism ” until it 
shall have been defeated in several more Presidential elections. 
The moribund old party has not been able to elect anybody to the 
Presidency for forty-three years except Grover Cleveland and he, 
as a rule, gave the grand bounce to the old party workers and 
threw himself into the arms of the mugwumps. The capacity of 
modern Democracy for blundering isso phenomenal that the Lord 
only knows when it will cease to ride its hobby, labeled for cam- 
paign purposes, ‘‘ anti-imperialism.” ” 

The Hon. William M. Evarts relates that he visited the lunatic 
asylum in New York as a member of the board of examiners, and 
he and other members of the board were requested by the super- 
intendent, who conducted them through the different wards. to 
say pleasant things to the inmates, that it had a good effect on 
them. Mr. Evarts approached a poor fellow sitting astride a nar- 
row table, which he was belaboring with a whip, and said to him: 
** My friend, that is a fine hobby you areriding.” The lunatic re- 

lied: ‘‘Itisnotahobby, butahorse.” Mr. Evartssaid: “I thought 
it was a hobby.” With an expression of incredulity and disgust 
the lunatic replied: ‘‘Why! You blamed old fool don’t you know 
the difference between a horse and a hobby?” Mr. Evarts replied: 
‘*T fear I do not; will you please tell me the difference.” ‘‘ Why,” 
the lunatic replied, ‘‘when a man rides a horse he can get off of 
him, but when he gets on a hobby he never can get off.” 

Our Democratic friends have mounted the hobby of so-called 
* anti-imperialism,” and they will not dismount, if ever, until after 
they shall have been overwhelmingly defeated in the next Presi- 
dential election, which is sure to be the case. And Republicans 
like Boutwell, who are so grieved at the thought of governing the 
Filipinos without ‘‘the consent of the governed,” are equally as 
inconsistent as latter-day Democrats. Mr. Boutwell and all his 
class ignored the ‘‘consent of the governed” when he and they 
advocated the invasion of Southern States by vast armies from 
1861 to 1865. No sensible man can hold that the submission of the 
Southern States from 1865 to 1870 was by the “ consent of the 
governed” or that the negroes of the Southern States were better 
prepared for incorporation into our citizenship than are the mixed 
races of the Philippine Islands for government under restrictions 
by the United States. 

By force of arms the principle of power has been substituted, to 
a great extent, for that of ‘‘consent” in the future government of 
the States and Territories of the Union. The time was when the 
State of Georgia, through its executive and legislative depart- 
ments, defiantly threatened to disobey a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States delivered by John Marshall, and when 
South Carolina’s legislature passed a nullifying ordinance because 
the tariff legislation of Congress did not have its august approva!. 

Things ain't now as they once was ben, 
Folks don’t do as they used to did then 

The people have applied that other doctrine of the Declaration 
of Independence, which is ‘the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its powers in such form as 
to them sball seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

It is a waste of time to argue on the theory of the “consent of 
the governed,” which was the shibboleth of Jefferson Davis and 
secession, since the people by overwhelming majority are pledged 
to the supremacy of the Union. And Mr. Boutwell and his anti- 
expansion Republican supporters having applied the doctrine of 
force to all of the Southern States, it is hypocrisy in them, after 
sustaining this doctrine as applied to Southern States, to deny its 
applicability to the ges of those whom Dewey conquered 
at Manila. The Declaration of Independence will not be destroyed, 
as warrior William J. Bryan and reformer ex-President Cleveland 
say, by compelling the corrupt Philippine leaders, like Aguinaldo, 
who have betrayed their countrymen for Spanish silver, to submit 
to the Paris treaty any more than it was destroyed by its author 
holding several hundred Africans in bondage or than it was de- 
stro od by the capitulation at Appomattox. 

ar in each case asserted its supremacy over declarations of 
all kinds, just as it did over the Constitution of the United States 
when the slaves and other private property of Southern Union 
men were emancipated and appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment without compensation to theirowners. Our Southern Dem- 
ocratic friends, after seeing their ordinances of secession forever 
annulled by war, ought to have discovered that ‘‘ war legislates,” 
and they and their Northern allies should explain to Aguinaldo and 
Agoncillo that it denies to the Filipinos their right toany other gov- 
ernment than that of the United States; and if the dishonest adven- 
turers in the Philippine Islands do not immediately—or sooner — 
leave the country or become good Americans and expansionists, 
President McKinley should have them arrested and tried by drum- 
head court-martial and disposed of as expansionist Andrew Jackson 
disposed of Arbuthnot and Ambrister in Florida. Modern Democ- 
racy has unexpectedly developed an admiration for Washington 
because he advised his countrymen to “ avoid entangling alliances 
with foreign powers” upon the unwarranted assumption that our 
acquisition of territory by the conquest of Spain would result in 
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such alliances any more than it did by our conquest of Mexico, 
It is very rarely the case that our Democratic friends have the op- 
portunity to quote approvingly any utterance of the “‘ Father of 
our country,” because that preeminently great and good man was 
a Federal Whig (as was the majority of the great leaders of our 
Revolationary struggle, including gallant “ Light Horse Harry 
Lee,” father of Gen. Robert E. Lee) and opposed State rights, free 
trade, and other Jeffersonian heresies. 

In 1860, when the eminent Tennessee lawyer and patriot, the 
late Hon. Return J. Meigs, personally appealed to the then gov- 
ernor of the State not to precipitate Seemaptee into rebellion 
against the Federal Union, quoting to him adverse to such policy 
the utterances of the ‘‘ Father of Our Country,” Governor Harris 
bluntly told him that ‘‘all worldly wisdom was not born with 
George Washington and did not perish from the earth when he 
died.” When Washington, one hundred years ago, advised his 
countrymen to ‘‘avoid entangling alliances with foreign powers,” 
the western boundary of the Republic was the Mississippi River, 
and on the south the thirty-first parallel of latitude held us away 
from the Gulf of Mexico and of the mouth of the “‘ Father of 
Waters.” 

The thirteen feeble colonies, by the aid of France, had just been 
freed from dependence on Great Britain. In the then feeble condi- 
tion of the country, with a population of less than ee 

le, it was wise to ee out of the strife between France and Eng- 

and into which Jefferson would have precipitated us. It would 
have been the height of folly,in our then feeble condition, to have 
taken part in the quarrel between Great Britain and France. 
That was Washington’s reason for advising his countrymen “‘ to 
avoid entangling alliances with foreign powers.” There was no 
question of buying or conquering Spanish territory and no intima- 
tion given as to the perilsof territorialexpansion. Nobodyin that 
day—not even Jefferson himself—imagined we would ever annex 
the Louisiana territory—three times as large as France and more 
than double the territory we then possessed. Nobody then 
dreamed that within a century the United States would have three 
great States on the Pacific Ocean, with numerous large cities, and 
with one city (San Francisco) five times as large as New York 
then was. 

With our new possessions we are the nearest neighbors to China 
and Japan, with opportunities for selling to the people of the 
Orient the products of our farms, mines, and manufacturing es- 
tablishments greater than all Europe possesses. 

Mr. Chairman, we must pass this bill for the reorganization and 
increase of the Army or surrender the splendid opportunities we 
now have for increasing the sale of our products. There could 
be no palliation or excuse for this surrender, because the United 
States is the greatest power of the earth. It is the richest, the 
least indebted of all the great powers, and with a greater capacity 
for raising revenue than any other. 

We have Hawaii and Porto Rico, will after a while be com- 
pelled to annex Cuba that we may redeem our pledge to the world 
to establish a ‘‘ stable government” in that Gem of the Antilles, 
and we must keep the Philippines. It is Uncle Sam’s real estate 
by right of conquest, and our Uncle Samuel will not haul down 
the ‘‘ banner of beauty and glory” which he has unfurled there. 
It is our duty to civilize, educate, Christianize, and Americanize 
the people of these islands and to protect them from the tyranny 
of Spain or of the despotic Emperor of Germany, whose satraps 
have already too long and too insolently menaced us with their 
impertinent interference in American affairs in Samoa and else- 
where. 

The inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines should be given such form of local self-government 
under American protection as we deem them fitted to digest and 
exercise, and the trade of all those islands will be of immense 
value to this country. Besides their possession o to us a door 
to China, and with our good friend and ally John Bull, we will 
get our seat at the pie counter of the “heathen Chinee, whose 
smile is so childlike and bland,” and get our full portion of that 
pie before it is all appropriated by Russiaand Germany. I would 
not make States of any of these islands. Their inhabitants are 
not now and wiil not, perhaps, for generations become such citi- 
zens as should be allowed to participate in the government of our 
Union. Andif they never do become such citizens, we can always 
govern them as colonies or dependencies after the model of that 
great nation, Great Britain, for which we should have the most 
fraternal feeling as our outspoken and sincere, if not only real, 
friend among the great powers of Europe during the recent con- 
test with Spain. 

The glorious results of that war have more than compensated 
the United States for all it has cost in blood and treasure in re- 
storing most cordial relations between our Republic and Great 
Britain, to endure, I trust and believe, forever, and in restoring 
better feeling between the too long estranged sections of our own 


country. 
For all these grand achievements too much honor can not be 


given President McKinley. He will be admiringly remembere 
by posterity with the great men who have occupied the Presiden. 
tial chair. 

Our great Presidents like Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jac}: 
son, Lincoln, and Grant have been reelected. Theonly exceptions 
to the rule have been John Adams and John Quincy Adams, and 
neither of these would have been elected for one term by the po). 
ular vote, eminently deserving as they were. William cKinley 
will be no exception to the rule. For his grand achievements |)'s 
countrymen will enthusiastically give him a vote of confidence 
and approval in 1900, 


Army Reorganization. 


The men whose grimy hands feed and clothe this Army are the only ones 
in our land to be crushed and broken by it. 


SPEEOH 


HON. CURTIS H. CASTLE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 26, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Onion, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorgani- 
zation of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes— 

Mr. CASTLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The title of this bill states that itis to reorgan- 
ize the Army, and for other p s, but we are nowhere told 
what the other purposes are or what they are expected to accom- 

lish. Probably it is as well that the mantle of obscurity hides 

rom the public gaze its real purpose. No one objects to a proper 
reorganizationof our Army, hence I desire to address my remarks 
to the increase of the Army under the plea of its reorganization 
and to the ulterior purposes which that increase is designed to 
accomplish. 

This billis not, as many suppose, an entirely new creation, called 
into being by the present exigencies of the country, and, as it 
were, forced upon Congress and the country as an emergency 
measure to preserve the fruits of our recent victory. On the con- 
trary, it has been in process of evolution and has been awaiting 
a propitious hour for delivery for lo, these many years. Tho 

roject of a large standing army has no true connection with the 
Reonish war, nor does it depend upon a colonial policy. It is for 
home use primarily and foreign conquest secondarily. The con- 
junction of the planets as prognosticated in the horologue of the 
priests who serve in the temple of Mammon is now favorable to 
its long-delayed birth. a? 

In this auspicious hour, while the imperial power of Spain lies 
prostrate, never again to rise, while in the intoxication of glorious 
victory, and while the people are engrossed with absorbing ques- 
tions growing out of the war, the settled policies of this Republic 
are to bechanged. 

The acquisition of foreign territory is not the occasion, but the 
excuse for establishing a great army. The conspirators who have 

rojected this scheme are using ial expansion as a stalking 
re to foist an army u an unwillin le, and they care 
little whether we retain the territories by treaty or whether 
we give them their in mdence. Under the plea of military 
necessity, the necessity of holding under the cruel arm of mili- 
tary government the unwilling people of distant lands, we aro 
asked for a great standing army. ‘ 

This army is to be used aaenubtty to destroy the liberties of an 
alien people and an alien race. Ostensibly, yes, ostensibly, but in 
reality to overthrow the liberties of the t and long-suffering 
wage-earners of this country. A who can sanction tle 
destruction of liberty in a foreign land for the sake of exploiting 
and = aan its unhappy people are themselves unworthy of 
freedo . [Applause. 

Before our eyes = y shakes the empty bauble of “ com- 
merciai gain,” and ons us to go in and the Philippines 
and inherit them. But to do the ci of that country 
must be conquered by vast armies, and then held in subjection 

uartered in their 


by soldiers q cities and be subject to military 
laws i a ee Mr. before 
we do this evil thing let us burn every copy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; let us raze the monument at Bunker Hill; 


send back to . 
World.” Let us break down all the altars of Liberty, and in their 
stead erect the altar of Mammon. The great masses of our people 
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may be deceived for the time being, avarice may sometimes ob- 
scure their sense of justice, but when the sober second thought 
comes no friend of human freedom will volunteer to traverse half 
the globe to kill men who fought for freedom. ‘The deed is unnat- 
ural; it is horrible, and the exploiting class who advocate it do so 
that they may destroy the liberties of the people of this country. 
No wonder that a regular army is required for this pu e. We 
are indeed unworthy of liberty if we are willing that the poorest 
of God’s creatures shall be denied its beneficial and ennobling 
influence. 

Let us analyze the bauble held up to lure us to our ruin and 
eternal disgrace. Let us expose the sham and hypocrisy and 
damnable treason of the men who urge this first great step in the 
descent to a lower civilization, a step which once taken can never 
be retraced and which will be succeeded by others in rapid suc- 
cession, until we reach the depth of a most cruel despotism. Mr. 
<r in the first place, have we a valid title to the Philippine 
Islands 

Our so-called title is a legacy to us from Spain, but Spain, the 
grantor, had no valid title to transfer. For three years past the 
natives have waged a successful war for independence. 

The Spanish army had been defeated and driven back until they 
held only two strategic points of importance in the entire archi- 


lago. 

P The natives had solemnly declared their independence of Spain 
and had established a de facto government, which held and now 
holds undisputed sway over 10,000,000 inhabitants and the entire 
country save the cities of Manila and Cavite. 

Their gallant struggle for liberty long antedated our appear- 
ance upon the scene. Why, sir, this Government formed an alli- 
ance with the leaders of the Philippine army, and as a result of 
that alliance Manila fell. Blockaded by the American fleet by sea 
and besieged by Aguinaldo’s army of 30,000 natives by land, the 
city surrendered to the combined forces. We knew at that time 
that Aguinaldo was fighting for independence, and we formed an 
offensive and defensive alliance against acommon enemy. We 
had no expectation or desire at this time to claim sovereignty over 
that country. It was a later thought, and flashed athwart the 
covetous brain of William McKinley after the fall of Santiago. 
So far as my knowledge extends, the history of modern nations 
furnishes no parallel in perfidy. 

England crushed India and Egypt, but she did not do it after 
forming an alliance with those nations. Thereis no parallel case, 
but there might have been one in our own history had the friend- 
ship of Louis XIV of France for the American colonies been as 
fickle and perfidious as that of the President of the United States 
forthe Philippine republic. If, after the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, France had purchased the English title to the Amer- 
ican colonies for $20,000,000, we would have a case in all points 
similar. Let us extend the parallel. Washington, before laying 
down his arms, would have advised the King of France that his 
battles had been fought for independence; he would have re- 
minded him of the Declaration of Independence, and would have 
demanded of the French Monarchy a full declaration of its inten- 
tions toward the colonists. 

If, then, the French Government declined to answer his questions 
save in glittering generalities, and began vastly to strengthen its 
forces by land and water, while at the same time the official jour- 
nals of nce began denouncing him as a traitor, an ingrate, and 
a savage, and representing our fathers as wholly unfitted for self- 
government, the parallel would be Nem eee Under such cir- 
cumstances and with such provocation Washington would have 
replied with shotted guns, and the whole world would have ap- 
plauded him for the deed. [Applause.] My friends, we not only 
propose to deny the Filipinos their well-earned liberty, but we are 
preparing to send over a horde of hungry exploiters, who, pro- 
tected by the strong arm of the military despotism to be given 
those ppy people in lieu of their own government, will seize 
all the natural resources of the islands, and under the guise of 
law, through charters ted by the Government, all kinds and 
descriptions of monopolies are to be farmed out to these ravening 
harpies, With the land sequestered and the instruments of pro- 
duction monopolized, the natives must ever remain a subject 
people, whose cry for liberty will be answered with the lash. 

Aguinaldo does well to ask our intentions. 

_He asks of us a full, frank, and honest statement. If we assure 
him that our intentions are to establish a free and stable govern- 
ment and then retire, leaving the people to enjoy their well-earned 
freedom, we will require no army in the Philippines. 

Have we given such a reply? Candor — us to admit that 
we have not. The proclamation of the President was full of plat- 
itudes and glittering generalities. It was such a document as 

have issued heretofore when they wished to deceive. 

is nowhere an intimation that we intend to withdraw our 
armed forces, but running through the whole deceptive document 
is the poorly-concealed intention of forcible annexation. The real 
answer to do’s query is found in the body of this Admin- 


istration bill and in the arguments of members who represent the 
policy of the Administration upon the floor. 

So far as the original title of Spain to the Philippines is con- 
cerned, it was based upon force and fraud. The sovereignty of 
Spain was never acknowledged by the natives. Ten bloody re- 
volts preceded the last successful one. Our title does not rest 
upon our conquest of those islands, but upon Spain’s conquest. 
We are attempting to execute sovereignty on the fraudulent and 
discredited title of Spain. Spain lost her title as she gained it, 
and had no title to sell for $20,000,000 or $1. Our title to the 
Philippines must come from the natives who alone have title to 
their native land. Failing to receive title from the Filipinos by 
gift, it is now proposed to establish title by conquest. ; 

How does this proposition harmonize with the principle that 
‘* governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed?” Are we willing to acknowledge the right of con- 

uest? Are we willing to advocate the right of forcible annexa- 
tion of foreign soil and the establishment thereon of military rule? 
Are we willing to trample under foot the grand principles upon 
which our Republic was founded, and by adhering to which we 
have grown in dignity and power until our fame extends through- 
out the earth? If so, then the end of the republican government 
is near at hand. Once admit the right of conquest, that ‘‘ might 
makes right,” and put it in execution in the Philippines, and there 
is no longer peace or safety for weaker governments throughout 
the world. 

If it is in consonance with the spirit of our democracy to ac- 
quire title in the Philippines by war, what shall restrain us 
from warring upon the republics of North and South America, 
or, in fact, seizing the territories of any weaker power? Who can 
measure the limits and boundaries of our greed when we are 
launched upon the sea of conquest, restrained by no precept of 


justice, ‘‘our hand against every man’s hand, and every man’s 
hand against ours?” Liberty can not breathe the air of injustice, 
oppression, and tyranny which will prevail under this policy, and 


live. It is folly to dream of maintaining our liberties and at the 
sametime crush the libertiesof other people. Truth forbids that we 
can claim the inalienable right of liberty in America and deny its 
exercise in the Philippines. No sophistry can make wrong right, 
or the worse the better cause. We are debarred from establish- 
ing a dual definition of liberty. 

Truth is one and indissoluble, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. She heeds not zones or boundaries, and her lincaments 
are the same in all climes and nations and tribesof men. Mr. 
Chairman, the American plutocracy has gone mad in its devlish 
worship of Mammon. On ten thousand hilltops the bloody altar 
of their god smokes with the warm blood of America’s workers, 
whose groans and tears, whose poverty and wretchedness, whose 
despair and suicide, are the acceptable offerings at his insensate 
shrine. This modern Moloch now demands that truth and justice 
and humanity and free government and liberty and the civilization 
born of the equality of men, all shall be placed upon his altar to 
secure his approval and his smiies. [Applause. | 

Mr. Chairman, having no valid title and not being able to secure 
one, save by absolute surrender of the principles upon which our 
own liberties rest, we might rest our case here, but I wish to dis- 
cuss some other phases of this disturbing question. Suppose, for 
the sake of the argument, that the Philippines are as rich as repre- 
sented. How will their annexation benefit the wealth producers 
of America? How are you, my fellow-worker, to receive your 
share of the imperial booty? How will you secure that for which 
you are asked to surrender all at home? Do you not know, oh, 
toiler of the earth, that you are destined to have no share, no por- 
tion, of this oriental plunder? It is not for you; no, not for you. 
Can you emigrate to this land of promise? If so, you will find it 
more densely populated than your own land. You will discover, 
alas, too late, that the lot of him who toils in the Philippines is 
deeper poverty than that from whence you fled. 

If you emigrate with your family, you secure for them only 
sickness and death. Nowhere upon the earth does labor secure 
the results of its efforts. Should you fly to the Philippines to 
escape the cruel conditions from which you suffer at home, you 
pursue a will-o’-the-wisp, a shadowy phantom of the mind whose 
end is disappointment and death. Labor must first change the 
statutory enactments which shackle it and which enable the para- 
site class to rob it of its just earnings beforeit can hope to receive 
any of the prize money resulting from foreign conquest. ‘These 
laws are not confined to any particular section of theearth. They 
are world-wide in their action and embrace both the production 
and the distribution of wealth. The monopolization of the natural 
resources of all countries and the monopolization of the instru- 
ments of production, together with the monopolization of the 
means of distribution, forever bar the poor from any portion, how- 
ever small, of the stolen wealth wrung from the unrequited toil of 
subject nations. Reforms are said to move along the lines of least 
resistance. Here in this land of political freedom is destined to 
be fought the great battles for economic freedom. 
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We have begun the glorious struggle, and I call upon you, my 
countrymen, to let no paltry bauble divert your energies or turn 
you from these radical reforms—this greatest work of all the ages. 
Plutocracy beckons you to the feast of a ruined and enslaved peo- 
ple, but has provided no seat for you at the banquet board. ou 
are asked to furnish a great army to provide the feast, which will 
be used, after the banquet is over, to fasten upon your arms the 
gyves of industrial slavery. You are not even offered a mess of 
pottage, but only the promise of one, for yourfreedom. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is urged that our commercial interests demand the annexa- 
tion of these islands. It is assumed by the imperialists that with- 
out annexation we can not participate in their trade. 

Spain exercised sovereignty over them for two hundred years, 
yet she did not monopolize their trade. England, France, Ger- 
many, and Australasia divided the major portion of it. So it will 
be under our rule. Should we deny other nations the rights al- 
lowed by all civilized states we will be denied a portion of the 
China trade, which exceeds that of the Philippines tenfold. The 
cheapest merchant will inevitably hold their trade. Australasia 
will supply them with agricultural products of the Temperate 
Zone, because she is nearer than _ other country and has 
cheaper transportation. Manufactured goods will be purchased 
from those nations who sell cheapest and purchase in largest 

uantity the products they sell. England heretofore has enjoyed 
the bulk of their trade and will continue to do so in the future. 

Ah, my friends, this cry of commercial necessity is a false cry. 
It is not true that we must own these islands in order to trade 
with them, Trade is not dependent upon ownership nor has it 
any relation to ownership. rade does not follow in the wake of 
conquering legions, but rather seeks the paths of peace.. The 
ownership of the Philippines will not increase our trade with 
those islands, but on the contrary will diminish it by exciting in 
the natives a bitter spirit of hatred and revenge against us. If 
these islands are annexed and the open-door policy is denied, we 
will then be compelled to admit their products free into the United 
States. What are their staple products? Why, sugar, tobacco, 
and hemp. Our tobacco and hemp as well as beet-sugar industry 
will be depressed by competing with the cheaper labor of the 
Orient. This policy will injure our producing classes, develop 
retaliation by the other powers, and result in the ruin of our Ori- 
ental trade, now steadily increasing. Should we retain the entire 
trade of these islands it would be a mere bagatelle. 

The entire imports last year were but $10,000,000, and their 
exports $20,000,000. Let us compare the increased expenses made 
necessary to secure this contemptible trade. The cost of this 
increase in the Regular Army can not be estimated at less than 
$125,000,000 per annum, provided there be no war. In case of 
war, which now seems inevitable, no man can tell the amount of 
the increase. In addition to this expense will be the expense of a 
mighty navy, certainly not less than $50,000,000 more. This does 
not include the vast increase in our Pension Department. Truly 
this is a fool’s speculation. 

Surely everyone must understand that in the last analysis labor 
pays every dollar of taxation, direct and indirect. My country- 
men, we have come to the parting of the ways. and we must de- 
cide once for all whether we will go onward in the of justice 
and honor and liberty, the path marked out for us by the fathers, 
or whether we will take the downward path, which leads to im- 
perialism, despotism, bankruptcy, and national ruin. ‘‘ Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve, God or Mammon.” The history 
of all the past admonishes us to shun the path of conquest. 

There is no permanency in a power built upon force and oppres- 
sion. ‘He who taketh up the sword shall perish by the sword” 
has ever been true throughout the ages of the past, and will ever 
hold true in the future. The American plutocracy, not content 
with eating out the heart of our democracy, not content with 
enslaving American labor, now comes before Congress with an 
effrontery born of contempt and demands that we plunge into 
the vortex of war and debt, that thereby they may be enabled to 
rob and despoil the workers of a foreign land. The wealth pro- 
ducers of America are insolently commanded by their despoilers 
to furnish mighty armies to subdue the wealth producers of other 
lands, that plutocracy may have other fields to devastate. Was 
ever insolence more unblushing? Wasever contempt and disdain 
more open? Will we obey? ill we forge chains for the free? 
Chains forged for an alien race will later manacle our children. 

Toilers, be not deceived; these armed cohorts are designed for 
your own enslavement. The Maxims and Gatlings and serried 
ranks of infantry you are asked now to call into being will in 
due time hurl death into organized labor, and fasten the chains of 
industrial and political slavery upon you and your children. 
That ‘‘ the path of glory leads but to the grave” is equally true of 
nations as of individuals. There can be no true national glory 
which excludes justice and liberty from its companionship. [Ap- 
plause.}] Mr. Chairman, since the vast majority of our citizens 
are to have no share in the rich treasures of the Orient, I wish to 
inquire what portion of our ae cg is to be permanently en- 

ed? This should be a superfluous inquiry. 





It is superfluous to everyone who has studied the evolution of 
the parasite classin America. The power to farm out the mono). 
olies of the natural resources of the island of Cuba has already 
been turned over to the Secretary of War. The solemn proclama- 
tion of the President that Cuba should have a free and independ- 
ent government is violated both in letterand in spirit. Measures 
of so-called internal improvements are contemplated which w7\| 
require years for their completion; and until these plans are worke, 
out Cuba will be ruled by an American captain-general. 

These plans provide charters for railways, municipal electri. 
lines, banks, telegraph and telephone lines. upon these 
monopolies of public utilities, other syndicated and allied organj- 
zations purpose to absorb and appropriate the Crown lands, the 
iron, coal, and timber lands, and with the resources monopolized 
reduce the inhabitants into bond slavery. Under the plea of de. 
veloping the country, watered stock amounting in the aggrevate 
to hundreds of millions of dollars is to be issued; and then by 
means of enormous charges levied upon the ple this watered 
stock is to be forced up to par with gold. In comparison with 
the taxes collected by the Spanish oppressor, these corporate taxes 
will be even more grinding and severe. After monopoly holds 
absolute political and financial control the question of annexation 
will be voted upon and carried by methods well known. 

Such is the independence proposed for Cuba. Cuba is to be an- 
other Egypt, with the United States playing the réle of England. 
Go read the mournful story of Egypt’s enslavement and Envlis) 
tyranny and then ask yourself the question, Am I willing to help 
enact a similar story of yp em greed and fiendish atrocity? 
During the discussion of this question yesterday and to-day gen- 
tlemen enn aaa that the liberty-loving sentiment 


of our people would prevent repressive legislation in the conquered 
territory. We are a liberty-loving people—at least we have been 
in the past—but I ask in all seriousness how long will we continue 
to love liberty after we overthrow free government by military 


law and absolutism? How will the rule of an American captain- 
general differ from that of a Spanish captain-general? 

Liberty, Mr. Chairman, is a goddess who abides with the sons of 
men so long as justice and fraternity preside over their councils; 
but when injustice and oppression hold the reins she wings her 
flight into the celestial regions. The hardy sons of republican 
Rome loved Liberty and erected altars in her honor; but when the 
cruel hand of Roman plutocracy decreed the policy of imperia' ism, 
Liberty departed never more to return. Rome, imperial Rome, 
sent her invincible legions to the Pillars of Hercules on the west, 
to the Euphrates on the east, to the boundaries of Scotia on the 
north, to the sands of Libya on the south, and yet throughout ail 
that vast domain, embracing within its spacious confines the larg r 
part of three grand divisions of the earth, there was no liberty. 

Rome became a city of marble, of fountains,and of baths. Into 
her lap was poured a never-ceasing flood of gold. Rich argos es 
laden with the wealth of ‘‘ Ormusand of Ind” turned their prows 
toward the City of Seven Hills. In the glorious triumphs of her 
generals were exhibited the plunder of conquered provinces and 
their unhappy natives chained to the chariots of the conqueror to 
make a holidayfor the imperial city. Yetin thiscapital of earths 
greatest empire, rich beyond the mind of man to conceive, the 
entire wealth was owned by 1,600 families. The remainder of the 
population, numbering 2,000,000 souls, wereslaves and dependents, 
who drew their sustenance from and ministered to the pleasures 
of their masters. 

When Alaric thundered at her gates he found only cringing 
slaves within. The wealth of imperial America, drawn frem con- 
quered lands, will be distributed as Rome's wealth was. With ol- 
onial conquests America’s imperial plutocrats will grow richer 
and more insolent. With one sucker in the Philippines, one in 
Cuba, one in Porto Rico, and the remaining five in the United 
States, the wealth-absorbing octopus will grow apace as it did in 
the olden days of Roman expansion. The combined army of 
money mongers who have grown fat on special privileges, who 
have tied up our industries in pools, and trusts, and syndicates, 
these are the infernal scoundrels who now clamor for a hun- 
dred thousand soldiers. With a hundred thousand soldiers t)ey 
hope to strike terror to the restless toilers at home and the rebe!- 
lious natives abroad. These fellows bear the same relation to 
the body politic and areas n to its welfareas the barnacle 
on a whale’s belly is to the leviathan of the deep. 

Our governmental policies are now framed aa dictated by these 
political barnacles; they alone have influence with the govern:114 
party. The great heart and body and soul of this nation are 
thrust aside, while the lawgivers bend their supple spines to lis‘: 1 
to the clamorous cries of these foul social parasites. May the time 
8 ily come when, instead of fostering these incumbrances, thivy 

1 be relentlessly scraped loose. Mr. Chairman, the commer: ':! 
instinct has seized upon the of the Republican party; it 
has taken possession of them and entered into their very bones 
and marrow and blood. Like the eruption in zymotic diseases, | 
has passed through its incubating stage and now breaks forth 
upon the surface in unsightly nodules and loathsome postules. 
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We might vary the simile and liken it to the elephantine must, 
which at certain seasons of the year seizes the mighty ruminant, 
causing him to run ‘‘amuck” among the denizens of the African 
forest. 

This commercial furor which threatens to inaugurate an unjust 
war could be speedily cured by amending this bill so that no man 
would be accepted in the forces provided for except either he or 
his father were possessed of $50,000 or more. The bill should be 
amended further that in case these rich men did not volunteer to 
carry ‘‘Old Glory” in the tropical jon les of Asia the ranks of 
the hundred thousand should filled by a draft confined to this 
class, no substitution allowed. How many of these bellowing pa- 
triots will enlist to carry a musket in the Philippines? How man 
of these men who ask ‘*‘ Who will haul down the ?” will vol- 
unteer to raise the flag over the yet unconquered Philippines? 
Echo answers, ‘‘ How many?” Let usadopt this amendment, and 
a great quiet will fall upon theland. The President would be no 
longer goaded to begin hostilities against the forces of Aguinaldo, 
but, on the contrary, every board of trade and chamber of com- 
merce and stock exchange would send hither in haste their repre- 
sentatives to urge the President to veto the bill they now so en- 
thusiastically champion. By all means let plutocracy bear the 
brunt of this war against liberty! 

Let their bones fertilize the soil they so fiercely covet! Instead 
of bellowing patriotism and waving the old flag at home, let them 
stand before the belching guns of the men whom they desire to 
rob and enslave. Let them in truth hold the country by right of 
conquest, but let them be the conquerors. Not one of these en- 
emies of humankind has the remotest idea of standing in the 
muddy trenches, musket in hand, to battle with this ae 
this rebel, this savage, this traitor Aguinaldo, as they delight to 
call him. Ah,no! The r of this land are the men expected 
to do this bloody work. The men who have been reduced to pov- 
erty by the financial laws forced upon them are now to come for- 
ward and enlist at $16 a month to fight and die, that the men who 
profited by their financial ruin may now profit by their valor in 
enslaving new victims in distant lands. [Applause.] 

If the ranks can be filled by American volunteers ready t» offer 
themselves as victims to tropical fevers, it will be a strong argu- 
ment that the promised prosperity is here. It is only in times of 
abounding prosperity and in the piping times of peace that young 
men will refuse steady employment at from $20 to $100 per month 
in a healthy climate and blessed with all the advantages of civil 
life to accept the position of a Regular Army private at $16 per 
month, accompanied with all the degradation and suffering which 
such a life holds. Only in times of great prosperity will young 
men turn from the ambitions and hopes and desires which fill the 
mind of youth to accept a menial position illumined by no ray of 
hope for the future. 

e have been told again and again by the advocates of a large 
army that it will be composed of the flower of our youth; that it 
will be made up of men who have drunk deep at the fountains of 
liberty, men who love republican government and who are im- 
bued with high and lofty ideals of civil liberty. This is the kind 
of sophistry promulgated by the gentleman from Iowa, and is, to 
use &@ common expression, on all fours with his other statements. 
No man who has ever tasted the sweets of liberty will bury him- 
self in the Regular Army as a private soldier until he has lost 
hope and cou and manhood. 

en he has lost these attributes, he is then a proper instrument 
to overthrow the liberties of his country. Who will volunteer in 
this army? Surely not the sons of our farmers and mechanics, 
unless driven thereto by bitter poverty. Who, then, will make up 
the rank and file? Why, the “flotsam and jetsam ” of the civilize 
world, It will be an asylum for the criminals of all lands and 
climes. It sounds well to praise the Army, but we must recollect 
that this army is not to be a volunteer army intended to go forth 
and fight the battles of freedom. This is to be the permanent oc- 
— on of the men who compose it. 

ey are not enlisting to fight the battles of their country. They 
are not anxious to fight at all; but if they must fight, they would 
as soon fight the citizens of the Uni States as anyone else. 
They become a part of the fighting machine and no longer think 
or act as individuals. ‘‘ No danger!” shouts the sage from Dan- 
ville. ‘*Only the men who violate law are to taste its steel.” 
And then the financial expert from Massachusetts defines these 
lawbreakers to be the ragged, hungry. and desperate strikers who 
prefer mob violence to peaceable starvation. 

The men who violate the anti-trust law are excepted. The men 
who usurp the functions and prerogatives of government by or- 
gnniaing, Setting, and drilling an army of Hessians for the pur- 
pose of g them out to private corporations in times of domestic 
violence to commit wholesale murder are not to feel the mailed 
hand of the military. 

men whose grimy hands feed and clothe this Army are the 
only ones in our land to be crushed and broken by it. 

y friends, there is great, yea, certain, danger in a large stand- 





ing army. ‘‘ No danger to the liberties of the people” has been 
the plea of every tyrant that ever cursed the earth. Cesar sub- 
verted the Roman Republic and Napoleon the French Republic 
by the power of their armies. Let us not provide the instrument 
for our own destruction! Let us not placethe power in the hands 
of our enemies to destroy us! 

Mr. Chairman, in exact ratio as you increase the standing army 
_ a country, you menace the liberties of the citizens of that coun- 

r 


With a small army, we do not come in contact with the army 
Officers often enough to beget either undue fear or too great respect 
for them; but let their number be multiplied tenfold, let the gold- 
spangled martinets be constantly before our eyes, and the impor- 
tance of the plain citizen dwindles as that of the epauleted hero 
increases. They will monopolize the social life of our cities and 
7 their arrogance, idleness, and dissolute lives corrupt the morals 
of our people. It should not be so, but it is true that the assump- 
tion of a prerogative by a class generally ends in the assumption 
being acquiesced in by the masses. 

The man of blood arrays himself in gorgeous trappings and as- 
— the controlling power of the state and the humble citizen 
yields. 

One by one his liberties disappear, his hardy virtues wither and 
die, his manhood and courage, finding no scope for their exercise, 
fade away, and their places are taken by effeminancy and coward- 
ice. .We learn to lean upon the men who are employed to protect 
us. Thus the masses sink toa lower level by abrogating their 
proper functions to a special class. If we wish brave, strong, 
chivalrous, patriotic citizens, let them retain in their own hands 
the defense of their homes and their country. We need no hired 
Hessians to fight our battles. If battles must needs be fought to 
maintain our liberties, or to give liberty to others, then let the 
freemen of America fight them. oneeens 

As for me, I trust that the day may speedily come when sensi- 
ble arbitration will settle international disputes; but until that 
day comes we will be infinitely better off with a small standing 
army. A large army has the same effect upon a nation that the 
possession of a pistol has upon a coward—it gets him into unnec- 
essary trouble. 

Let us adopt the military system of Switzerland and we will 
then need only enough regular soldiers to guard our arsenals and 
clean our artillery. Let all able-bodied men between the ages of 
18 and 45 be organized into companies, battalions, regiments, and 
brigades. Let every man own and possess his rifle and military 
accoutrements; let them be properly drilled on stated days, and 
we will have the most effective army of any nation. With this 
system we can put into the fields on twenty-four hours’ notice 
5,000,000 men armed, equipped, and drilled. With this military 
system no tyrant could subvert or diminish the freedom of our 

ple. Nocorrupt oligarchy could use the armies of the Repub- 
ic to menace labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to the alarming condi- 
tion of the national exchequer and the necessity of limiting ex- 
penses. Since July 1 the deficit has grown $93,000,000, and is 
growing by leaps and bounds with every recurring day. Last 
year our entire expenses for the Army amounted to $23,000,000, or 
a round $1,000 for each soldier. 

Let this bill become law and we will have an annual expense 
account of probably $150,000,000. Estimating $1,000 per soldier 
the amount would be $100,000,000; but we must remember that 
the pay of the officers and men serving in the colonies is to be in- 
creased 25 per cent. 

Officers are now to be retired on three-fourths pay with the rank 
above that which they hold when retired. The average cost of 
$1,000 applied to our Army while stationed within our own bor- 
ders, but now an enormous additional charge for transportation 
must be added. 

Thousands of men will be carried across the continent and by 
ocean transport to the Philippines and West Indies. Our pension 
list now amounts to $143,000,000 annually, and must rapidly grow 
in the future should we persist in garrisoning the cities and jungles 
of the Tropics. 

In less than five years we can safely estimate our annual ex- 
penses for pensions at $200,000,000. Our Navy must be increased 
ten, yea, twenty, fold, and its expenses must increase in like ratio. 

The Nicaragua Canal and the great internal improvements of 
our harbors and navigable streams must be given up or be pro- 
vided for by vast issues of interest-bearing bonds. ‘The erection 
of necessary public buildings must cease, or we must vastly in- 
crease the tax rates. 

The burdensome war tax must be made perpetual. Ah, sir, 
that is not all; new devices must be sought out to increase our 
revenues. We can no longer depend upon a tariff law, for an ad- 
ditional increase on imports will not increase but diminish the pub- 
lic revenues. 

The internal-revenue taxes must be doubled and quadrupled to 
pay these enormous increases in the public expenditures. In 
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heaven's name when will our expenditures grow less? We are 
provoking war when we rush forth over the earth to seize what 
does not belong to us. 

Suppose we are driven into a war with England, or Germany, 
or any of the great powers; where would our expenses end? Why, 
sir, we would come out of the struggle, whether victorious or de- 
feated, with a debt which we could never pay, and the interest 
upon which would practically reduce every workingman in the 
United States to peonage. Our war taxes would then, after hav- 
ing increased tenfold, become a perpetual burden upon our in- 
dustry for all time to come. 

Let us face these problems of the future now. Let us set our 
faces as flint against all and every increase of the standing Army. 

Mr. Chairman, these manifold burdens of debt will destroy our 
liberties as effectually as any overt act of violence by the Army. 

Sir, I look upon bond slavery as the most obnoxious and hope- 
less form of servitude. From it there can be no escape, save by 
expatriation or death. Yet we are told by the agents of plutoc- 
racy in this debate that there is no danger. There are none so 
blind as those who will not see. There are none so deaf as those 
who will not hear. My ae I beg of you to unseal your 
blind eyes and behold the awful perils just ahead! I beg of you 
to unstop your deaf ears and listen at the mad swirl of the mael- 
strom ready to engulf our free Republic! ‘‘No danger!” chant 
the agents of the despoilers as they urge us to plunge headlong 
into u policy destined, if accepted, to bankrupt our Treasury, im- 
poverish our people, and destroy our liberties. Our people are not 
freebooters nor are they land grabbers. Ail our history demon- 
strates that we do not believe in taxation without representation. 
It demonstrates also that we will not tolerate the doctrine of doing 
unto others what we did not in 1776 permit other nations to do 
unto us. Aguinaldo and his copatriots should republish to the 
world *‘ the Bill of Rights” adopted by our fathers. Standing by 
the right of self-government enunciated therein, the violation of 
which our fathers deemed just cause of war, they will command 
the sympathies of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, has it come to the sorry pass that this great Re- 
public shall no more in the future raise its mighty voice in de- 
fense of the oppressed people of the earth? Can it be that we, the 
lion among the nations of the world, no longer stand guard over 
human liberty? Can it be that we have joined the hungry pack 
of jackals and become the least, most cowardly, and mangiest 
brute in the pack? 

How are the mighty fallen! 

Can it be that in the closing days of the century we shall re- 
verse every precept of the past, that we shall spurn the cardinal 
principles upon which our Government rests, and acting upon 
which we have grown to be the mightiest nation of earth? 

If the forcible annexation of foreign territory be accepted as the 
fixed policy of this Government, our liberty dies. e can not 
destroy the rights of the people in the Philippine Islands without 
destroying them here, e can not strangle liberty there without 
strangling it here. 

The moment that we deny in the Philippines the doctrine that 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, that moment we surrender the doctrine at home. The 
enemies of liberty have long waited for an opening to subvert 
free government. 

They have been strengthening their position, hoping only for 
small and insidious advances upon what we had fondly believed 
an impregnable fortress. Their apparently easy victory has as- 
tonished the world. It has astonished themselves. The impreg- 
nable fortress bids fair to be taken on the first assault. Enervat- 
ing luxury, unholy greed, and damnable treason have paralyzed 
the arms of the men whose duty it is to defend their country’s 
honor and her life. [Applause. 

Mr. Chairman, I had hoped better things for my country. -I had 
cherished the fond delusion that our vices would not prove fatal, 
but would be in time outgrown, and that a glorious career, more 
glorious than that ever enjoyed by any nation in all the past, lay 
open before us. 

I looked with hope and longing for the twentieth century to 
usher in the dawn of the brightest day the world has ever seen. 

I have dreamed in my hours of reverie that my beloved country 
would purge herself of the evil in her system, and that, purified 
and releel, all the dross and slag separated from her, she would 
stand forth the mighty champion of peace and justice and broth- 
erly love—grand in her benevolence, divine in her justice, godlike 
in her love. 

Alas! the dreams of a better era are fading, and seem destined, 
like an insubstantial pageant faded, to leave not a wrack behind. 
The beautiful dream of peace changes to a hideous vision of blood. 

The sublime ideal of nationalized justice melts into the bloody 
hand of tyranny. The bright day of fraternity is obscured by the 
cold, cruel night of selfishness and greed. The banner of the free 
is slowly transformed into the black flag of the pirate, and upon 
our coat of arms the proud bird of liberty is transmogrified into 
the hog rampant. 
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May the God of our country kindle in our hearts the flickering 

k of liberty, that civilization may not again be plunged into 

e darkness of the middle ages. I call upon my countrymen to 
put aside this temptation of evil, to turn aside from the path of 
conquest and tyranny. It leads toa low and groveling civiliza- 
tion, and is beset with national bankruptcy, unjust wars, misery 
unmeasurable, woe unutterable, and, at last, slavery and national 
damnation. Choose rather the path of peace, for it by our people 
will be ennobled, our Treasury will overflow with wealth. Its 
= is beautified by national virtue and adorned with temples of 
nowledge. Let us follow this path to theend that we may usher 
in an era for justice and fraternity and glorious liberty shall sit 
enthroned forever, while humanity freed from its swaddling 
clothes, foul with greed and the blood of our brothers, shall in 
their triune worship partake of their divineessence. [Applause. | 


Army Reorganization, 


SPEEOH 
HON. FERDINAND BRUCKER, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 27, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration tho bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization of 
the Army of the United States, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BRUCKER said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I shall not attempt to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of those features or oes of this bill which deal merely 
with the reorganization of the Army. That some legislation 
along the lines of reorganization to bring the Army, in all of its 
component parts, up to the modern notion of organization, disci- 
pline, and fighting strength seems to be a conceded fact. There 
may be some differen~e of opinion as to some of the minor details 
of this bill. Not being a “‘ military ” man, [ think it safe to leave 
those questions of detail to the judgment and conclusion of the 
“military” geniuses of the House. The feature of the bill to 
which I desire to cal! the attention of the House is that portion of 
it which increases the military establishment of this country in 
times of profound peace from 25,000 to 100,000 men. No reasona- 
ble excuse has been -ffered and none can be advanced why our 
permanent standing Army should be quadrupled. 

' Less than a year ago, when we were on the verge of war with 
Spain, and when we were enlarging and increasing the standing 
Army and preparing the country for both defensive and aggressive 
war, we, by a law of this Congress, limited the standing Army 
and fixed the Maximum number at 63,000 men, and now. when 
that war has been fought to a successful issue and Spain has been 
driven from the islands of the seas and actual peace between the 
United States and Spain has been restored and all that requires to 
be done to technically and ey end the war is for the 
United States Senate to ratify, and which it should do at once and 
without further delay, the treaty of peace negotiated. While I do 
not approve of — of the provisions of that treaty—for instance, 
the assumption of Spanish obligations and the pene to Spain 
of $20,000,000 for ceding title to that which she not—yet, with 
all these objectionable features of the treaty, I would still urge 
immediate ratification and forever remove Spanish sovereignty, 
misrule, and tyranny, not only from the Western Hemisphere, but 
also over the Philippine Islands. 

The question of the future disposition of these islands with me is 
an after consi ion. Wecan much better meet and deal with 
that question after Spanish interference or the right to interfere 
has been completely cut off, as it will be by the ratification of the 
treaty. We will then have no one to deal with but the inhabitants 
of the Philippine Islands; and yet this question is one which 
should engage the combined intelligence and patriotism of the 
country. It is urged on the floor of this House by the friends of 
this measure that the only necessity for this large nent in- 
crease in the standing Army is the use which they will be put to 
in dealing with the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. It is 
conceded that, as far as the United States proper is concerned, our 
peace, tranquillity, and social order is not threatened in any way; 
thatin the island of Hawaii, lately annexed to the United States, the 
civil authorities, aided by such local militia as they have hereto- 
fore had, are fully capable of maintaining peace and order there. 

The island of Porto Rico, which comes to us as conquered terri- 
tory, the inhabitants whereof met our invading army with hosan- 
nas and shouts of welcome, from all that can be learned at this 
time concerning that island not to exceed 3,000 regular soldiers 
would be required to do police or garrison duty to maintain order 
there. Why, then, Mr. C , the necessity for this addi- 
tional increase of 75,000 men to our standing Army? One would 
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think, from reading this bill and the expressions used ia debate 
in support of it, that this gation, instead of being a peaceable, 
peace-loving people, cultivating the arts of peace rather than of 
war, that instead of our striving for the millennium when we 
should beat our swords into plowshares and our spears into prun- 
ing hooks and learn war no more—that instead of that, Mr. Chair- 
man, we were just now preparing to unloose and unchain the 
dogs of war, and were again to go into the killing business. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of a number of Democrats who voted 
to annex the Hawaiian Islands. I have always believed in a wise, 
conservative, systematic policy of expansion which would add and 
attach to the United States every inch of territory, including 
islands, in the Western Hemisphere. I believe that we not only 
have the power within constitutional limits to do so, but that it 
is our duty so to do from the standpoint of national defense alone. 
We should own every foot of territory in the Western Hemisphere 
where a fort could be erected or a gun planted. This not for the 
purpose of territorial expansion, but for the purpose of protecting 
commerce and for national defense, 

The question of the forcible acquisition of the Philippine Islands, 
the question of colonial possessions, or “imperialism,” is quite a 
different proposition. As a war measure, Admiral Dewey de- 
stroyed the Spanish fleet at Manila, and with theaid of Aguinaldo 
and the insurgents under him drove the Spaniards from these 
islands. We are under certain obligations to the world and to 
civilization, having driven Spain and Spanish authority from the 
islands, to remain at least until law and order shall have been re- 
stored and until some form of government is established capable 
of protecting the rights of the inhabitants of those islands. I 
should be in favor of this government remaining in the islands 
until this should be accomplished. 

These islands should never be forcibly or otherwise annexed 
or made to constitute an a part of the United States. We 
should simply retain Manila Bay or Harbor, and possibly with it 
the whole of the island of Luzon, for the purposes of a harbor of 
refuge and a coaling station for our merchant marine and fleet. 

As to the balance of the islands, we should aid and encourage the 
inhabitants thereof in establishing a republic of their own, and 
permit them in this way to work out their own salvation and es- 
tablish theirown government. We should encourage and counsel 
these people; win their friendship and confidence, rather than 
send to the islands an invading army and attempt to forcibly sub- 
jugate them. For these reasons, stated somewhat in brief, I am 
opposed to this bill and shall record my vote #gainst it. 


Against Increase in the Regular Army.—“ The Hearts of 
Americans are Our Ramparts.” 


SPEEOH 
HON. THOMAS C. MoRAE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 26, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R, 11022) for the reorganization of the 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes — 


Mr, McRAE said: 

Mr, Cuarrman: I am opposed to this bill because there is no ne- 
cessity for an increase in the Regular Army. The claim that it 
either reorganizes or reforms the Army is not true. All of the 
defects in our present system are —— and all of the evils 
now in the Army are enlarged and made permanent. It increases 
the permanent staff officers over 600 and enlarges their powers 
to the injury of the rank and file. The present deplorable con- 
dition of our Army, which has made it necessary to appoint a com- 
mission and organize a court-martial, should impel Congress to 
thoroughly reform the staff; but this bill does not doit. One of 
the great defects of our Army is that we already have too many 
officers, but this bill increases them over 1,600. The companies 
are too small, but this bill makes no material change in them. 

If the ons appointed to these offices served either in the civil 
war or the late war with Spain, there is no age limit, and though 
they may be 63 years of age, could be appointed and immediately 
retired with three-fourths pay for life. It is a bill to enlarge the 
already large retired list, to make the Army top-heavy with offi- 
cers, and to burden the people with unnecessary taxes. It gives 
us a standing army four times as large as we have had for the last 
thirty years and four times as large as we need now. Why, sir, 
we have but little use for an army, except for coast defenses and 
o regiments on the frontier, and we already have enough for 


What do we want with an army of 100,000 men? The war with 
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Spain is over, and all of the volunteers should be mustered out, 
We have always acted upon the theory that ‘‘ the hearts of Amer- 
icans are our ramparts,” and I have always believed that we 
should only have an army sufficient to repel invasion and control 
the Indians. We are now at peace, and with such a glorious 
naval and military standing before the world as to insure us 
against invasion, if we will but adhere to the Monroe doctrine 
and be true to the Declaration of Independence and the spirit of 
the Cuban resolution adopted before the beginning of the Spanish 
war. There is but little danger from the Indians; certainly not 
enough to require us to increase the Army to 100,000 men. 

Who will constitute the rank and file of this Army? Your sons 
and my sons, the sons of your constituents and of my constituents. 
What will it cost? The lowest estimate I have heard is $150,000,- 
000 annually. Add to this the sum of $150,000,000 paid annually 
for pensions, and we have $300,000,000 to be paid annually to sup- 
port our military establishment. It is equal to an annual interest 
charge of 3 per cent on ten thousand million dollars, and is cer- 
tain to lead to another bond issue. 

The estimates that have come to the Appropriations Committee 
alarm me, and should alarm every man who cares anything for 
the oppressed taxpayers. I ask gentlemen to consider the condi- 
tion of the people, who must pay the expenses, before they vote on 
this bill. 1 hold in my hand the official statement, which shows 
that for the next year this Congress is asked to appropriate the 
enormous sum of $694,008,490. 

It is shown that there will be a deficiency of $150,000,000 next 
year, notwithstanding the already high taxes the people pay. The 
war taxes, supposed to be temporary, must be continued and 
largely increased if we embark upon the doctrine of expansion. 

Who will pay these enormous taxes and the war debt, made and 
yet to be made, if this bill passes and the Philippines are annexed? 
The people who labor in the shop and on the farm—your constitu- 
ents and mine, for, be it said to the shame of the Supreme Court, 
the incomes of the wealthy can not be made to pay any part of the 
public debt or taxes. When we add to thenational debt the debts 
of the States, counties, municipalities, school districts, and the 





private debts of the people, we have a sum equal to one-half of 
the real value of all the property in the United States. These 
debts rest almost entirely upon the shoulders of labor and enter- 


prise. They cling to the laborer as the old man of the sea to the 
neck of ‘‘Sindbad the Sailor.” They gnaw at the vitals of the 
farmers like the vulture which fed upon the vitals of Prometheus, 
History shows that nearly all nations have increased their pub- 
lic debts as their armies have grown. Let usexamine the debts of 
some of the European nations. The debt of France is 31,094,356,844 
francs, which is about $141 per capita. The debt of Austria- 
Hungary is 6,430,810,000 florins, equal to about $63 per capita. 
The debe of Portugal is $480,000,000, and is equal to about $117 per 
capita. Spain has a debt of about $2,000,000,000, equal to nearly 
$100 per capita. The British Empire owes about $3,500,000,000, or 
$90 per capita, and yet we are asked to adopt her colonial policy. 
The debt of France alone is now six times as much as the debt 
of the United States, but it is only a question of a few years when 
that of the United States will exceed that of France if we can not 
defeat the demands of the imperialists. Does the Republican 
rty desire that the people of this country shall become involved 
in debt and brought to the degraded condition of the Europeans? 
If so, then let them go on increasing the standing Army and the 
ublic debt. Some people assert that a public debt is a public 
blessing, but there is no slavery like it for nations or individuals. 
Jefferson knew the danger of it when he said: 
We must not let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. We must make 
our election between economy and liberty or profusion and servitude. 
There are but few colonial governments that are self-sustaining; 
none of them are profitable and most of them are run at great loss. 
Great Britain loses annually about $20,000,000 on nine colonies; 
France loses annually about $4,500,000 on three colonies, and Ger- 
many about $1,100,000 on five colonies. Spain, on her colonies, 
has lost not less than $400,000 annually for many years. None of 
the West India Islands or of the tropical possession have ever paid 
expenses except Porto Rico and the Philippines, and in these the 
expenses are secured by the sale of mouopolies and the conduct of 
lotteries. Deduct those items of receipts and the Philippines alone 


The monopoly of importing and selling opium alone in the Phil- 
ippines is sold by auction to the highest bidder for three years, 

he present contract expires this year, and yields $48,000 per month. 

Mr. Chairman, if we try, can we assimilate the citizens of the 
Philippine Islands to our citizenship? I predict that if you annex 
the Philippine Islands and undertake to make them a part of this 
country they will produce more trouble than any question we ever 
had. We can do them no good at this distance, and they are cer- 
tain to do us much harm if annexed forcibly. The inhabitants of 
the islands are composed of the most diverse mixtures of races, in- 
cluding Malays, Aetas, Negritos, pure biacks, Chinese, Japanese, 
Indos, Moors, Europeans, and mixtures of each with the others. 
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There are nearly as many different tribes as there are islands, and 
it is said that 500 languages and dialects are spoken in the islands 
at the eon day. In the inaccessible ee of the islands there 
are still tribes of unsubdued savages, whose number is estimated 
at about 602,000. Fondof music, dancing, and amusements of all 
kinds, they are born gamblers, and cock fighting is their greatest 
passion. Every town has its cock pit, and in the largest the spec- 
tators may be numbered by thousands. This amusement is heavily 
taxed by the Spaniards, and advantage is taken of the taste for 
gambling by running a lottery for the benefit of the government. 

The aggregate land area of the group is said to be 114,356 square 
miles, or an area equal to the Territory of Arizona. This would 
make the present population about four times as dense as that of 
the United States. Bo there is no room for the white race, even 
if they could live there. 

According to John Foreman, there are in the interior two reli- 

ions, Mohammedanism and Bhuddism. Polygamy is practiced 

n portions of the islands not directly under Spanish control. The 
War Department report upon the subject of religion and educa- 
tion is as follows: 

‘*The Roman Catholic is the established church in the Philip- 

ines, which contains one archiepiscopal see and three bishoprics. 

ost of the ecclesiastical authority is in the hands of the various 
religious orders—Dominicans, Augustines, Franciscans, etc.—who 
are the real rulers of the country, as their power among the na- 
tives far exceeds that of the various civil and military authorities. 

This power causes a great deal of jealousy, as is evidenced by 
the long record in the history of the islands of bitter controversies 
between the church and civil authorities. Do we want any such 
a population? Is it best for our own ple that we have them? 
No; a thousand times no! We have already among us a colored 
citizenship aggregating 10,000,000. It is not necessary to discuss 
how they Socmmne citizens, but the problem is here and we can not 
get rid of it and must meet it bravely. It is a problem that came 
as the result of the war from 1860 to 1865, and will require much 
patient labor and thought. We have the Indian problem still 
unsettled. 

With all these questions pressing upon us and demanding im- 
mediate attention, shall we deliberately annex to this country 
10,000,000 more people infinitely inferior to either of them? If 
you believe that these race questions are easy of solution, advert 
in your minds to the late battle in the State of Illinois, in the town 
of Virden, and there in that great State, that gave the country 
the immortal Lincoln on an issue to tree the black man, you will 
find the governor lending his influence and the power of the State 
Ate were to prevent certain negroes from working in that 

tate because they were to take the places of white men. Ido not 
advert to this for the purpose of arousing any sectional feeling, 
but to warn you not to bring into this country a tropical race of 
people so different from ours in language, religion, and customs 
as the Filipinos. 

We are boldly told by gentlemen on the other side that this in- 
crease in the Army is made necessary by our triumph over the 
Spanish army and navy; that we will need the additional soldiers in 

overning the inhabitants of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
fslands, and that the latter are to be forcibly annexed against their 
will. Idenyit. These people have bravely and proudly earned 
the right ‘‘to institute new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles and organizing its powers in such formas to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness,” and 
we should give them a chance to do so. 

‘* We hold,” said the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
‘‘these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That tosecure these rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Mark the language, Mr. Chairman: 

‘*‘All men are created equal” and have the unalienable right to 
liberty—there is no exception against the Filipinos. 

For the su oo of that principle the founders of this Republic 
in 1776 pledged their lives, their fortunes, and sacred honor, went 
to battle, and won the first fight for liberty. If it was the true 
principle of government then, itis now. If it was good for the 
American colonies in 1776, it is good for the Spanish colonies now. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, it was in defense of this principle of self- 
government that caused the United States to declare war against 
Spain, and in doing so then disclaimed any intention to exercise 
sovereignty, penn or control over Cuba, and at the same 
time declared that she was, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent. 

The President in a message to Congress said forcible annexa- 
tion could not be thought of, for by our code of morals that 
would be criminal aggression. If it would have been criminal ag- 

on to forcibly annex Cuba then, will it be less criminal to 
orcibly annex the Philippines now? 

When did our code of morals change? 
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If the Cubans are and ought to be free and independ 
“= should not the Filipinos be free.and inde ndent? _— 

Why should we recognize the freedom of nba and deny it to 
the Philippines, when Admiral Dewey has officially expressed th, 
opinion that the ee are far superior in their intelligence 
and more capable of self-government than the natives of Cuba, and 
he says he is familiar with both races? 

Gentlemen tell us that we can not avoid the responsibility which 
has come to our Government by the war. 

Mr. Chairman, we — our full duty when we expel tho 
Spanish army from all the islands in question and see to it that 
the inhabitants of each group have the right to institute their own 

overnments. If the treaty should be ratified, and we pay tho 

,000,000, as agreed by our commissioners, for the Philippines 

then the United States should be reimbursed by the republic of 
the Philippines when established. If the President would an. 
nounce such a policy and let it be understood that we are to have 
no forcible annexation, it would shed glory on our Government 
and remove all necessity for an increase in the Regular Army, and 
I believe that to be the only honorable thing for us to do. 

It would be a burning shame to turn the war we waged for the 
sake of eee: and humanity into one for conquest and for the 
enrichment of syndicates and trusts. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] says that if we do 
not this bill, ratify the treaty, and assume control of tho 
Philippines we will lose the glory of Dewey’s victory at Manila. 
My friend, what more, what greater glory could come to our (ioy- 
ernment on account of that splendid naval victory than the birth 
of a new republic? [Applause. ] 

After the Republican party, which appeared to be eager when 
Mr. Cleveland was President to vote to recognize the Cubans as 
belligerents, changed front and refused in the House, after Mr. 
McKinley had been inaugurated, to let the Morgan resolution 
come to a vote, there was no honorable way to prevent the war, 
The efforts of some to saddle upon the Cubans $400,000,000 of the 
Spanish debt as the price of liberty, followed by the destruction 
of the Maine and her gallant crew, aroused the indignation of the 
people and forced them toabandon the schemes of the speculators 
and to a to the strong arms of our patriotic volunteer sol- 
diers and sailors. 

Up to this time the recognition by our Government of Cuban 
belligerency would have secured the independence of Cuba with- 
out involving the United States in war. 

The declaration of war justified our course upon the broad prin- 
ciple of humanity. It was right and at once touched the patriotic 
hearts of the American people from every section—North, South, 
East,and West. Thecall of the President for troops was promptly 
answered. The South, whose patriotism for party purposes had 
often been oo) was quick to respond, and the world saw 
the sons of those who had worn the gray stand side by side witi 
the sons of those who had worn the blue in battle array. Those 
who had led the Southern soldiery in 1861, then led our Army to 
victory against Spain. 

Never in the history of the world did any nation win so completo 
and glorious a victory as did the United States? The naval achieve- 
ments at Manila and Santiago stand out as the greatest ever re- 
corded. The American sailors and soldiers are recognized to-day 
as the best in the world. Weare proud of them. For more than 
a century we have had no large ding army and have become 
the greatest country in the world in everything that make a people 

at. ‘ The number, size, and wealth of our cities; the marvelous 
increase in population; the measureless extent of our railways and 
internal navigation; our overflowing granaries; our inexhaustibic 
mines; our countless inventions and multitudinous industries 
ought to make us proud of our country.” But our greatest boast 
is and should be that we have elevated mankind and advanced 


‘political and religious freedom throughout the world by our ex- 


ample of free government. : 

Our fathers taught England how to govern colonies. We have 
taught Spain that she can not misgovern hers. Under the encour- 
agement of our religious freedom, many of the churches of the 
world have abated much of their intolerance. gs ota! example of 
free schools the poor have been educated and elevated. Under 
our system of representative government the people can protect 
themselves from corrupt, tyrannical rulers. Our institutions have 
breasted the tide of sectional hate and survived the shock of forei¢n 
war and outgrown the strife of civil war; and to-day all sections 
of our country are more firmly united than ever before. We are 
proud of our past and hopeful of the future, but the questions of 


imperialism and militarism now being pressed upon us will test 
our institutions as never before. They call for sound judgment 
and calm deliberation. 

The war has brought 


pee bmg of this country to a realization 
of a fact that has long , but not known to all: that is, the 
loyalty of the Southern people to the Union. When the Southern 
soldiers laid down their arms at Appomattox, they intended hon- 
estly and faithfully to live up to the agreement Generals 








Lee and Grant. And I do not believe there has been an hour or 
a minute from that time till now when they and their descendants 
would not have rallied as gallantly to the flag which floats over 
our Chairman’s head as they did in the Spanish war of 1898. But 
the Northern people, many of them, did not believe this. The 

ple outside of our country did not believe it. It shows, Mr. 
Chairman, that we may differ from the North as to the best policy 
to administer the Government, but we permit nosection to excel us 
in patriotic devotion to the fundamental principles of our Gov- 
ernment. 

There shall be no more quarrels over the causes that led to the 
civil war. 

If the South committed error, either in judgment or policy, all 
honest men from the North now admit that she thought it necessary 
to save the principles of the Constitution as she understood them. 
If the North committed error, either in judgment or policy, in 
preventing the withdrawal of the seceding States, we of the South 
now agree that they were equally conscientious in ae that 
to be the best way to preserve and perpetuate the Union. Thank 
God, we have both the Constitution and Union. Between the 
North and the South— 


The chasm has closed, and we hear the refrain 
From tae hearts of the people, united and free, 

Proclaiming this country as one shall remain— 
Divided as billows, yet one as the sea. 


Toa: 

ut, Mr. Chairman, while all this is true, we should not forget 
that danger to popular government and the common people al- 
ways follows great military victories. 

After the war of the rebellion, when the South was disfran- 
chised and ruled by carpetbaggers, when the Republican party at 
the North had charge of every department of the Government, as 
they have now, led on by a great, successful military chieftain, 
boasting that they had saved the Union, freed the colored man, the 
attention of the American _ was distracted from economic 
questions by the glamour of war. Then it was that the financial 
legislation of which our people have so long and so justly com- 

lained, including the demonetization of silver, was written into 
on. And, Mr. Chairman, one of the greatest dangers that now 
threatens us is that while the people are exulting over the glorious 
achievements of our Army and Navy the plutocrats, contractors, 
and money trusts will have other bad laws passed. 

Indeed, sir, they have already secured a favorable report upon 
a bill that will retire the greenbacks, discontinue the use of the 
silver dollars, and make them all redeemable in gold. In short, it 
will give us only gold for redemption money and national-bank 
notes for circulation. 

Mr. Chairman, if our forefathers were right in rebellion against 
the best government in the world 3,000 miles away, why should 
we not expect that the Filipinos will rebel against our Govern- 
ment 6,000 milesaway fromthem? God forbid that this territory 
should ever be annexed and made a part of the United States. I 
tremble for my country and our institutions when such a sugges- 
tion is made. . 

My friends, it is not intended that those islands shall be ad- 
mitted as States. Then must we hold them in subjugation as 
colonies? We will give them a cnpenes government. To those 
who do not know what that means I desire to read what Hon. J. 8. 
Black said of the Southern wid ease ook 

‘*The extent of their spoliations can hardly be calculated, but the 
testimony of the carpetbaggers themselves against one another, 
the of committees sent by Congress to investigate the 
subject, and other information from sources entirely authentic 
make it safe to say that a general confi tion sweeping over all 
the State from one end to the other and destroying every building 
and every article of personal property would have been a visita- 
tion of mercy in comparison to the curse of such a government. 
This‘may seem at first blush like gross exaggeration, because it is 
worse an that misrule ever did before. The greediest 
of Roman proconsuls left something to the provinces they wasted; 
the Norman did not strip the Saxon quite tothe skin; the Puritans 
under Cromwell did not utterly desolate Ireland. Their rapacity 
was confined to the visible things which they could presently 
handle and use. They could not take what did not exist. 

“But the American carpetbagger has an invention unknown to 
those old-fashioned robbers, which increases his stealing power as 
much as the steam engine adds to the mechanical force of mere 
natural muscles. He makes negotiable bonds of the State, signs 
and seals them ‘according to the forms of law,’ sells them, con- 
verts the proceeds to his own use, and then defies justice ‘to go 
— the returns.’ B - ree be — ae us 
made enough to rea to the ets of posterity; he lays 
his ten rty yet acvested; he anticipates the labor of 
eng and appropriates the fruits of it in advance; he coins 
the i ney of future generations into cash, and snatches the in- 
heritance from children whose fathers are unborn.” 

Mr. Chairman, let us remember that our fathers were once colo- 
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nists only half the distance from the mother country that the Philip- 
pines are from us, and under the best government then known to 
man. Theyrebelled with a declaration of principles that has from 
that time inspired hope in the breasts of liberty-loving people 
throughout the worldand aroused the fears of tyrants. This Gov- 
ernment stands at the same time a living protest against carpetbag 
colonial government and a monument to continental self-govern- 
ment. [Applause. } 

Let us not violate the principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in order to annex the Philippines or any other people. 

‘** Home rule” is the bed-rock principle of our Government, that 
principle which has been and is the only hope of the oppressed of 
the world. ‘Home rule,” the dearest words in the English lan- 
guage to free people and those struggling for liberty, that which 
— government which is for the people right down to the peo- 
ple. 

It originated here, but the grand old man of England took it up 
and aroused the spirit of liberty among the Irish, who still hope 
for relief. There ought to be no section of this country where the 
doctrine of home rule would not be cherished and loved. But if 
there is dissent from any quarter let it not come from our beloved 
Southland. We who know the evils of ‘‘ carpetbag” government 
should not put it on other people. [Applause.] 





Army Reorganization. 


“T speak not of forcing annexation, for that can not be thought of. That, 
by our code of morality, would be criminal aggression.” 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN LAMB, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 26, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whoie on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization ot 
the Army of the United States and for other purposes— 

Mr. LAMB said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Noman on this floor feels a deeper interest than 
I do in the momentous and far-reaching questions that are now 
being discussed. I come from a historic district, and represent a 
people who know what war means, what suffering it entails, and 
what sacrifices it exacts. I desire to speak for them to-night, for 
I know their voice is against a large standing army in time of 
peace. They and their ancestors have never failed to respond toa 
call to arms when their country’s liberties were at stake or their 
loved State threatened withinvasion. Their capital city is full of 
monuments to the heroes who fell in the conflicts of the past, and 
they readily and cheerfully responded to the call for troops in the 
late war with Spain. I desire to emphasize the fact that their 
opposition to this bill is not based upon any lack of loyalty or 
patriotism. 

The record Virginia has made in two wars will show this. The 
martial spirit of her citizen soldiers went very far in winning the 
independence of the colonies. They were in evidence on the 
heights of Bunker Hill and bore the hardships and trials of Valley 
Forge. They se a nearly one-third of the Washington army 
at Yorktown, while large numbers of her volunteers were with 
Greeneinthe South. The seeds of this first Revolution were sown 
by her Henry, and the fruit was constitutional liberty. For the 
defense and maintenance of this liberty Virginia soldiers gave up 
their lives and sacrificed their property in another struggle, and 
you may be sure that they will teach their children’s children, to 
the latest generation, that the one revolution was as justifiable as 
the other, and will point with pride to the fact that for the former 
she furnished the immortal Washington and for the latter the 
peerless Lee. The destendants of the heroes, living and dead, 
who have emblazoned their names on our country’s history, will 
ever look with a jealous eye upon every move to increase the 
standing Army of this country beyond the absolute necessity for 

reserving peace and order within our borders or controlling our 
ostile Indian tribes. 

The passage of this bill will, without doubt, go far toward de- 
stroying the esprit de corps of the volunteer soldiery of our States. 
You oan I, Mr. Chairman, can testify from our personal experi- 
ence to the valor and efficiency of the volunteer soldier in the war 
between the States. The standing Army was a little over 25,000 
men during that fearfulstruggle. The men who fought on either 
side and illustrated the valor of the American soldier were volun- 
teers from the workshops and farms and counting rooms, who 
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freely gave up life on land and sea in defense of the principles for 
which they contended. 

Tt is to this class of citizens that we must look for our defenders 
in the future, should we unfortunately become involved in war. 
Witness the alacrity with which the States of the Union answered 
the call for troops in the war just ended. The martial spirit had 
been fostered and kept alive oe organizations in which the 
officers and men took pride. The States vied with each other in 
furnishing promptly their respective quotas, some of the poorest 
advancing to the General Government the money for equipping 
these men. In view of the fact that every war of any magnitude 
has been and every one in the future must be fought with this 
class of soldiers, what is the necessity now for quadrupling our 
Regular Army and increasing the burdens of taxation that are 
already bearing heavily upon the producing classes of our country? 
Let the advocates of this measure, born of a spirit of aggression 
and expansion, consider well and answer these questions in the 
light of the returning sober second thought of the American people. 

To what use are these 100,000 men to be put? The discussion 
on this floor has shown that very few are needed to keep the 
Indians in check or to do garrison duty. The best evidence we 
have shows that ten or fifteen thousand will be ample for insurin 

eace and order in Cuba until her “stable government” is formed. 

t is not claimed that more than a few hundred will be needed in 
Porto Rico. What do the advocates of this measure propose, un- 
less to transport these American soldiers 8,000 miles across the 
sea and hold the Philippine Islands in subjection, or forcibly an- 
nex them to this country? The experiences of English soldiers in 
— regions should deter us from such acourse. The ruin 
and disaster and death that must come to our young American 
manhood is foreshadowed in the losses sustained by the Spanish 
soldiers in the island of Cuba, by our own around Santiago, and by 
the recollections of every Union and Confederate soldier here as 
he calls up the losses in our own armies from exposure in mala- 
rious districts in our own country. 

A quartermaster of ourown Army gave me only a few days agoa 
distressing accountof a fine Michigan regiment of picked men who 
he supplied both on the outgoing and returning trips to and from 
a Though they did not reach that place in time for ac- 
tion, they were emaciated and weakened by disease, and many 
died from the exposure. Will these men or their neighbors and 
countrymen enlist in your Re Army, to be transported 8,000 
miles for the purpose of fighting the savage races of the archi- 
pelago, or, what is even worse, die from fever and disease, far 
from home and kindred, and without one such consoling reflec- 
tion as soothed the dying moments of the Federal soldier who 
= his life for the Union or the Confederate who made good his 
demand for constitutional liberty with his last drop of blood? 

Iask the dominant party in this House, in all soberness and 
earnestness, why they are asking for 100,000 men in the Regular 
Army. What do you propose todo with them? The people of 
this country, who have a right to ask, want an answer to this 
question, for they must furnish the men as well as the money to 
equip and maintain them. They are already asking if there is 
not some ulterior motive in all this militarism. They can not 
believe that you are so intoxicated with the spirit of conquest as 
to attempt to hold by force 10,000,000 people who are incapable 
of assimilation with our race or form of government, for they 
have read in a message sent by the President to this House these 
words, and they furnish commentary on proceedings now taking 
place: 

I speak not of forcing annexation, for that can not be thought of. That, 
by our code of morality, would be criminal aggression. 

Does the Administration still stand by this significant expres- 
sion? Will that side of the House avswer the question often asked 
in this debate, ‘What do you propose to do with these islands?” 
Will you dispose of them in accordance with our pledge to the 
Cubans, and, having delivered them from the rule of Spain, allow 
them a government of their own, thus leaving them to work out 
ote own salvation? If you do this, where is the need for 100,000 
soldiers? 

The constitutional power to hold these islands has been denied 
here, and ably discussed. The descendants of themen who fought 
for seven long years in resisting the colonial system of Europe 
should scorn the suggestion, come from whatever source it may, 
that we adopt the oppressive methods against which our ancestors 
a struggled. But if the power to hold these islands 
was undoubted, we should oppose forcible annexation as unwise 
and inexpedient for reasons that are too apparent to admit of 
discussion, What will most likely comefromannexation? Foreign 
complications, enormous expenditures, political and social deteri- 
oration, and in the end the destruction of our institutions. But 
for the fact that one half of our people are intoxicated with wealth 
or immersed in the struggle for commercial supremacy, and the 
other half embittered by poverty or weighed down by the burdens 
that unjust and discriminating laws impose, they would rise up 
in their might and pour such instructions on their Thepresentasives 


here as would reverse in short order the senseless clamor for an 
a of 100,000 men—a burden upon our ayers, a menace t, 
our liberties, and a source of distress and suffering to thousands 
of homes scattered through this broad land. ' 

I beg that you gentlemen will pause and reflect before you add 
these additional burdens upon our patient and long-suffering peo. 
ple. You should consult the interest of these toiling masses, an 
not be influenced, as many are, by the aupeels of our merchants 
and exporters. These are counting on large profits to aceryo 
through trade with the Philippines and China and Japan. Fo; 
their information and yours let me say that Japan and China aro 
now raising cotton and importing machinery with which to man- 
ufacture cotton goods. e export of the coraepanee for 1896 
amounted to = $30,806,000. Suppose we had all of this trade. 
The profits would be insignificant. Then Germany and England 
have interests there. Hence, ey: the ‘‘ open-door ” schemoa 
of which we have read. Besides , the terms of the treaty 
signed at Paris accord Spain equal privileges with this country 
for ten years in these islands. 

From the very best evidence we have, viewed from a cold com- 
mercial standpoint, this whole scheme is ill-advised and danger- 
ous. Can you furnish one inte mt reason why we should leave 
the safe and prudent policy ur by the founders of this Govern- 
ment and recommended by their successors and embark in the 
colonial system that has been tried and proven to be a failure by 
other nations? One quotation from Washington will suffice on 
this point: 

The great rule of conduct for us in to foreign nations is, in extend- 
ing our rs relations, to have them as little political connection 

It looks as if in the whole of this transaction from start to finish 
we have disregarded the spirit of this teaching and plunged head- 
long into the vortex of European politics. Were these islands ten 
times more valuable than they are, and their inhabitants capable 
of self-government and in every way qualified to become American 
citizens, there would be no excuse for bringing them under our 
control and infiuence, for in the contests of the future, sure to 
come unless history is reversed, we would find it difficult to defend 
them from foreign invasion, and more difficult, possibly, to coerce 
— back into the Union should they conclude at any time to 
secede. 

And what are the conditions in these islands? How many aro 
there and what the character of their inhabitants? <A statement 
in the consular report made last July by Mr. Hay, our ambassa- 
dor to England, makes it number several hundred. They cover 
16° of latitude, and are supposed to contain eight or ten mil- 
lions of inhabitants. The natives of many of them are savages 
and have never been under Spanish rule. The following, from 
Mr. Hay’s paper, will interest many: 

On the whole, the Philippine nations find and take life . Their require- 
mentsarefew. Thesum of $5 will provide a native household with a dwelling 
of its own and ample furniture. Under a te, on a soil lavishly 
grateful for the htest tending, by waters teeming with fish, the know 
naught of hunger, and have much time left for amusements, such as dancing 
and public rejoicings on the est Cockfighting is the national 
sport, and no mean source of revenue to the authorities. Almost every na 

ve owns a fighting fowl, which is asdear to him as her lap dog toa European 
lady. He carries it about with him, and bets his bottom do on its per- 
formance in the arena. 

From an a author who lived many years in these islands 
I gather the following: 

The native is indolent in the extreme, and never tires of sitting still gazing 
at nothing in particular. He will dono regular work without an advance. 
His work can not be depended upon. He is fertile in exculpatory devices. 
He is momentarily o ent, but is averse to subjection. He feigns friend: 
ship, but has no loyalty. Heis daring on the spur of the moment, but fails 
in resolution if he reflects. 

The same author says: 

Of 10,000,000, 3,000,000 are savages, and within a half day's journey from 

there are many well-known haunts of pirates. 

Can we civilize and Christianize these people, as far from us as 
they are? Why should we constitute o ves their guardians 
because Dewey demolished the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Ma- 
nila and hoisted our flag there temporarily? If annexed, what ot 
the children born after such annexation? The fourteenth amen(- 
ment to the Constitution declares: 

Atl pesos born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States. 

Every way we turn this vexed question is beset with difficulties. 
We have problems enough at home to tax the minds and vex tlie 
souls of the American oe It is our solemn duty to legislate 
for the suffering masses of the American F amr © laborers, 
the farmers, the artisans, the great middle of society through- 
out our States, if they were aroused, as they soon will be, on tio 
dai foreshadowed by this legislation now sought to be en- 
acted, would soon hurl P i from power and put in your places 
men who will enforce the Monroe doctrine of our fathers and 
leave the decaying nations of the East to their own ‘‘ manifest des- 
tiny.” [Applause.] 

you ask what will become of our foreign trade? Our export 
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trade is now larger than Great Britain’s, with her 300,000,000 
colonial subjects. In the last eight or ten years ours has gained 
90 per cent, while hers has lost nearly 5 per cent. Her colonial 
system has brought continual wars, and for fifty years she has 
pot had three years of peace. Let us not, I pray you, adopt her 
colonial as well as her financial system. We are suffering, and 
will continue to suffer from the latter until American manhood, 
driven to despair, will arise in its might and right the great wrong. 
Have the nations of Europe found wealth and profit in their colo- 
nial possessions? Hear what Macaulay says on this: 

There are some who assert that in a military and political point of view 
the West Indies are of great importance to this country [meaning England). 
This is a common but monstrous misrepresentation. e venture to — 
colonial empire has been one of the test curses of modern Europe. hat 
pation has it ever strengthened? t nation has it ever enriched? What 
have been its fruits? Wars of frequent occurrence and tremendous cost, 
fettered trade, lavish expenditure, clashing jurisdiction, corruption in gov- 
ernment, and indigence among the people. 

What have Mexico and Peru done for Spain, the Brazils for Portugal, Ba- 
tavia for Holland? Or, if the experience of others is lost upon us, we 
not profit by our own? t have we not sacrificed to our infatuated pas- 
sion for trans-Atlantic dominion? This it is that has so often led us to risk 
our own smiling gardens and dear firesides for snowy desert and infectious 
morass on the other side of the globe. This inspired us with the project of 
conquering America. This induced us to resign all the advan s of our in- 
sular situation, to embroil ourselves in the intriguesand fight the battles of 
half the continent, to form coalitions which were instantly broken, and to 
give subsidies which were never earned. This gave birth to the fratricidal 
war i American liberty, with all its barren victories, and all the massa- 
cres of the Indian hatchet, and all the bloody contracts of the Hessian slaugh- 


terhouse. 

This it was which, in the war against the French Republic, induced us to 
send thousands and tens of thousands of our bravest troops to die in West 
indian b itals. while the armies of our enemies were pouring over the Rhine 

ht 


and ae — acquisition has been in pecspect , 3 have 
nan bab as. dust oad teed as ele, "Gaal we pover lelon iekeand Shalt 
we never cease to prosecute a pursuit wilder than the wildest dream of 
alchemy, with all the credulity and all the profusion of Sir re Mammon? 

Those who maintain that settlements so remote conduce to the military or 
maritime power of nations fly in the face of a colonies of Spain 
were far more extensive and ulous than ours. Spain any time in the 
last two centuries been a ma for England, either by land or sea? Fifty 
years ago our colonial dominions in America were far larger and more pros- 
perous than those which we now possess. Have we since that time expe- 
rienced any Gooey iu our political influence, in our opulence, or in our secur- 
ity? Or we say that Vi ia was a less valuable possession than 
Jamaica or Massachusetts than bados? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to show the dangers we 
have to fear from a colonial policy and the utter uselessness of a 
large standing army unless we are bent on such a policy. Let us 
inquire who are the people demanding a larger standing army and 
what are the motives actuating them in this demand. The agri- 
cultural classes, about 45 per cent of the whole, are notdemanding 
thiss How many men on this floor have received letters from 
their rural constituents asking that the Philippines be held and 
the standing Army increased to 100,000? It is as true of the agri- 
— to-day as it was when Tallyrand penned these words, 

Agriculture is the basis on which all states are founded. It is,I admit 
with the economists, agriculture that forms the chief wealth of the social 
state, that teaches respect for pro ty and warns us that we are blind to 
our own interests if we interfere with those of other people; it is agriculture 
that clearly rr out to us the indispensable correlation between the duties 
and the rights of men. By binding the tiller of the soil to his fleld, it binds 
men to their country. 

With circumstances extraordinary and conditions abnormal 
surrounding and almost overwhelming this class for the past two 
decades, they have borne the burden and heat of the day and 
given their sons freely in the war for Cubanindependence. This, 
too, when a very large number of them could not hope for any 
relief from the liberation of Cuba and Porto Rico, for the products 
of those islands will surely come into competition with their own, 
and when Cuba is a State, as she will be in a few years, the com- 
petition will be much greater. This class knows very well that 
the inhabitants of the Philippines will require very little of their 
products. Itis very plain that ae | have had little to do with 
this Beason condition that you claim warrants the raising of 
100,000 men, and will only have, with the laborers and wage- 
earners, the burdens of paying the bills. 

The deimana for this increase in the standing Army does not 
come from the laboring class, or any of their unions, so far as I 
am advised, nor yet from the ers or merchants and trades- 
men of our cities. From what class comes this demand? Whom 
do the . ayet political ns, with the daily cry for more armed 
men the retention of every foot of soil, represent? Their own- 
ers; the moneyed classes; the large exporters; some of the larger 
manufacturers; the enormous trusts, and all who are ssi 
with an inordinate desire to extend and increase the op ties 
for money oo . These Alexanders must have other worlds to 
conquer, e will not object, provided they do no injury to the 


The writer already quoted says of this Republic, in 1793: 
A government that friend to li and averse to disturbing the 
of the world must strive to ct with moderation. s— 
other hand, always longs for increase of territory. 
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of the Army. 
speeches made here, and the intelligent constituencies we repre- 
sent are painfully aware of the enormous debt, through war meas- 
ures and pensions, now being heaped upon their already burdened 
shoulders, and are asking themselves, When will all this end? and 
What calamities are in store for the generation that will follow us? 


widows’ houses, and for a pretense make long prayer.” 
easily trace the decline of the ideal in modern nations and the 
consequent loss of prestige and power. 

8 








I need not discuss the question of expense attending this increase 
This has been pointed out in many of the able 


We see the American ideal of national life, that “government 


derives its just powers from the consent of the governed” and ‘‘no 
taxation without representation,” about to be exchanged for the 


European ideal of colonial conquest and power. When the ideal 


departs, the strength of national life gives way and decay and dis- 
integration set in. 


To this fact all history bears testimony. 
When Rome lost her ideal her glory departed. The energies of 


her trained legions were wasted in foreign fields, while her cor- 
a t senators were rioting in os and worshiping at the shrine 
0 d 

and nursed her ideal, a few pursued a thousand and three hundred 
chosen spirits put to flight ten thousand; but when the great Naz- 
arene entered the Holy City He found materialism enthroned in 
church and state, and with a bitterness of heart that has echoed 
down the centuries, a warning to nations, we hear Him exclaim, 


ammon. So long as Israel held firm to her religious belief 


““Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye devour 
We can 


this young Republic make haste to follow in the footsteps 


of the decaying nations by departing from the teachings of her 
founders? 
ber, who are in control here, tostop this world-plunderixg, pledge- 
breaking, office-making, new-issue expansion career on which 


e appeal to the members on that side of the Cham- 


they are embarking, and heed the voice of warning that comes 


from the history of the past, as well as the admonitions that have 


from time to time fallen from the lips of the foremost men of our 


country. More than ten years ago, before the advocates of cen- 
tralization had become so 


old and defiant as we now find them, 
a distinguished son of Georgia, whose untimely death the whole 
country mourned, and whose beautiful life and inspiring utter- 
ances furnish a model and an inspiration tothe youths of our land, 
uttered this thrilling language: 


When Virginia ceded the vast Northwest to the Government, before the 
Constitution was written, Mr. Jefferson, in the second clause of the articles 
of cession, prohibited forever the right of primogeniture. Virginia then 
nobly said, and Georgia in the cession of her territory repeated, ‘In grant- 
ing this domain to the Government and dedicating it to freedom, we pre- 
scribe that there shall be no classes in the family; no child set up at the ex- 

nse of the others, no feudal estates established: but what a man hath shall 

divided equally among his children.” 

We see this feudal tendency, swept away by Mr. Jefferson, revived by the 
conditions of our time, aided by the Government with its grant of enormous 
powers and its amazing class legislation. It has given the corporation more 
power than Mr. Jefferson stripped from the individual and has set up a crea- 
ture without soul or conscience or limit of human life to establish an oli- 
garchy, unrelieved by human charity and unsteadied by human responsibil- 
ity. The ayodicate, the trust, the corporation—these are the eldest sons of 

Repub 


the ic for whom the feudal right of primogeniture is revived, and who 
inherit its estate to the impoverishment of their brothers. Let it be noted 
that the alliance between those who would centralize the Government and 
the consolidated money power is not only close but essential. The one is the 
necessity of the other. 

Establish the money power and there is universal clamor for strong gov- 
ernment. The weak will demand it for protection against the people restless 
under oppression; the patriotic, for protection against the plutocracy that 
scourges and robs; the corrupt, hoping to buy of one central body distant 
from local influences what they could not buy from the legislatures of the 
States sitting at their homes; the oligarchs will demand it for the protection 
of their privileges and the perpetuity of their bounty. Thus hand in hand 
will walk, as they have always walked, the federalist and the capitalist, the 
centralist and the monopolist, the strong Government protecting the money 

wer, and the money power the political standing army of the Government. 

‘and in hand, com t and organized, one creating the necessity, the other 
meeting it; consolidated wealth and centralized government; stripping the 
many 0! apr eesoan’ aggrandizing the few; distrusting the people, but in 
trust with the plutocrats; striking down local self-government and dwarfing 


the citizens, and at last confronting the people in the market, in the courts, 
at the ballot box, everywhere, with the infamous challenge, ‘“ What are you 
going to doabout it?” And so the Government protects and the barons op- 
press. and the people suffer and grow strong. And when the battle for lib- 
erty is joined, the centralist and the plutocrat, intrenched behind the deep 
ening powers of the Government, and the countlessramparts of money bags, 
oppose to the vague but earnest onset of the people the power of the trained 
Phalanx and the conscienceless strength of the mercenary. 

This striking language, Mr. Chairman, we might think was ut- 
tered but yesterday in this Chamber, so descriptive is it of a con- 
dition as regretful as it is alarming. What isthe remedy? A 
return to first principles. Let us stand for the integrity of the 
States and the rights of the people. Let us put love of country 
above partisanship and respect the rights of men as well as the 
rights of a Let us build upon the safe and sure founda- 
tion laid by the founders of this Government, and the Republic 
will endure, centralism will be checked, equality restored, better 
opportunities offered all classes of citizens, and our liberty saved. 
A year ago we declared to the world that we would maintain hu- 
man liberty on the Western Hemisphere, and, marshaling forces 
on land and sea, we made that declaration good. No membcr on 
this floor then dreamed that a war, entered into for the protection 
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of the weak and the uplifting of humanity, would end in a de- 
mand for the ceding to this country of many islands 7,000 miles 
from our shores and the marshaling of an immense army to hold 
their citizens in subjection. 
How could we have supposed such a thing when we solemnly 
disclaimed ‘‘any disposition or intention to exercise any sover- 
eignty, jurisdiction, or control over said islands, except for the 
pacification thereof?” But this applies only to the island of Cuba, 

ou say. Whatof theprincipleinyolved? Spain was holding the 
inhabitants of Cuba against their will and denying them the rights 
of self-government. Shall we hold the Philippines by right of con- 
quest or purchase and deny them the independence for which 
Aguinaldo was struggling when we made him an ally and fur- 
nished him with arms? 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I will hurriedly sum up the argu- 
ments against this new-born policy. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in Scott vs. Sanford, said: 


There is contatnly no power given by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to establish or maintain colonies bordering on the United States, or 





at a distance, to be ruled and governed at its own pleasure. * * * No 
pone, is given to acquire a territory to be held and governed permanently 
n that character. 


Do you reply, ‘*The Federal Government has power to make 
war and conclude peace?” War must be made and peace con- 
cluded in harmony with the Constitution. Our Government, 
with its checks and balances, with its conservative divisions of 
power, is the best for peace and self-defense, but the worst in the 
world for ‘‘ criminal aggression.” "We can not compete with the 
nations of the Old World in land grabbing and vassal ruling. It 
entails the burden of a military service far from our shores, and 
will necessitate a larger standing army than this bill provides 
for. “t will require an enormous drain upon our resources and 
run our annual expenditures for war purposes to $200,000,000. It 
will necessitate conscription to fill up the ranks of our soldiers, 
and thousands of our young men will be destroyed by disease far 
from their homes, and without glory or reward in their untimely 
deaths. It will bring entangling alliances and bloody strife. 
The nations of Europe are camped around the China Sea in arms, 
and if we go among them we must fight. 

Let us not depart from all precedent and principle. Separated 
from the nations of the Old World, we can sr a peaceful at- 
titude, and in the conflicts sure to come, will find our citizens con- 
tented and prosperous while the European nations are warring 
with each other. Are you prepared to beat your plowshares into 
swords and your pruning hooks into spears? Are you ready to 
stain foreign seas with the rich blood of young America? When 
the most warlike nation of Europe is asking for a gradual disarm- 
ament, and philanthropists and Christian preachers everywhere, 
through peace conferences and from 10,000sanctuaries, are preach- 
ing peace and good will among men, the American Congress is 
preparing to quadruple its standing Army and sending men and 
supplies to Asiatic waters bent on forcing the annexation of half- 
civilized and barbarous races who do not comprehend our form of 
government and can not possibly be controlled save by the strong 
arm of military power. 

We want no military government, Mr. Chairman. We want 
the civil above «he EL power wherever the flag of our coun- 
try floats, We oppose with all our might the adoption of any for- 
eign policy that will likely involve our country inwar. Virginia 
has been theseat of two wars. Her ocean-laved shores and battle- 
scarred hills cry out against war. Her fertile valleys, once swept 
with fire and sword, cry out for popes. Her noble youths, spru 
from the loins of the men who belonged to that ‘‘incomparable 
body of men, the glorious infantry of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia,” would rally to a man in defense of our common country 
from foreign invasion or meet with alacrity any call to arms that 
might be made for services in this hemisphere. Our noble women 
have often sent their sons to battle with the Roman matron’s in- 
junction and will make like sacrifices again, save for wars of con- 
quest and aggression. Let us, by word and act and vote, curb this 
war spirit. [Applause.] Have we not seen enough of war? 


By Heaven! it is a splendid sight to see 
For one who hath no friend, no brother there. 
Ez fer war, I call it murder— 
There you hev it plain an’ flat! 
I don't want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that. 


We are confronted with serious problems, Mr. Chairman. The 
safety and peace of our country ey trembling in the balance. 
Upon the action to be taken here and in the other end of this Capi- 
tol depend the future well-being and happiness, not only of those 
we here —— but of the generations that follow them. [Ap- 
plause.} Let us decide wisely. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 

Some t cause, God's new Messiah offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts es upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right; 

And the choice goes by forever 'twixt that darkness and that light. 
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Army Reorganization. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JAMES COONEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 25, 1899. 
The House being in Com:nittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, a; 


having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization of = 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes— 


Mr. COONEY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have thrown the Spaniard down upon his 


back, ducked him in the pond, rolled him in the sand, sunk his 
wooden toys, and, in a spirit of generosity that approaches con. 
trition for the act, we have raised him up again, dried his clothes, 
brushed the dust from him, healed his wounds, 

riage and gently conveyed him home, and, as we parted with him, 


fed him, hired a car- 


amid a confusion of regrets and adioses, thrust $20,000,000 into his 
ket. Such are the short and simple annals of a great war, 
onorable to us and profitable to Spain. 

For, whatever may be said of her wounded feelings and lost soy- 
ereignty, the fact remains that Spain has come out of this war, 
if with more cuffs, 7 also with more hard cash and more of her 
obligations assumed and liquidated than out of any enterprise she 
was ever engaged in since Pizarro and Cortes poured into her lap 
the en riches of the helpless people of Peru and Mexico, 
If she can now strike as successful a bargain with Germany for 
the Carolines, she will be in a better condition to face the future 
as a nation than she has been for three centuries. 

Confined to her own peninsular home, far from that strife which 
now afflicts the life and destiny of the great nations, she can de- 
vote her time and energies to the happiness of her own people 
and to the cultivation of those civic virtues and economies which 
have slept in the cerements of these mediwval appendages which 
we have stripped from her, and in which our imperialistic friends 
are eager to wrap and lay away the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. We have cut off from 
Spain every avenue of political activity but that one which in- 
vites her to national reformation; and if she can divorce herself 
from cruelty, ignorance, and bigotry, her future may at least be 
one of peace and safety. 

What can we say about ourselves? We plunged into this war 
with Spain for the purpose of carrying independence to a million 
of her downtrodden subjects. She has responded by delivering 
12,000,000 of such subjects over to us, with two island dependencies. 
I scarcely know whether tosay that these people and their islands 
are now at our mercy or that we are at their mercy; whether they 
are to govern usin the future or we them; whether they will not 
be more potent in revolutionizing our institutions and policies 
than we will be in changing their political and moral life from 
what it now is. 

These are questions that now stand trembling in the balance, 
and wisdom and folly are going with equal energy on opposite 
sides of the scales in which those questions are being weighed. 
I regard the ——s measure as a nning of a revolution in 
the policies of this nation compared with which the anticipated 
change in the life of these islands can never keep pace. Should! 
vote for this measure, I would ever afterwards regard it as a 
standing indictment against myself for high treason to the Ameri- 
can people and their most cherished institutions. 

fam apecees to the bill because it proposes to saddle the Amer- 
ican producer with a permanent taxation of $200,000,000, and with 
conditions and responsibilities that in the future may increase 
that amount beyond the computation of the living. I am opposed 
to it because it levies an army, not for the benefit of the American 
people, but to establish and maintain on the other side of the 
globe a stable government for the peace, protection, and interest 
of foreign nations. I am opposed to it because it establishes the 
nucleus of a great standing army to make war upon the wealth, 
industry, and institutions of this country, and I am, finally, op- 
posed to it because its primary object is to take away the inde- 
pendence and freedom of a foreign people and establish among 
them a suppressive military government and call it America 
liberty and civilization. 

When we undertook the liberation of Cuba, we pledged the na- 
tions in the most solemn form known to a people that we would 
not make that war a pretext or a means for conquest of territory. 
I voted for and took that pledge without any mental reservation, 
and with me that pledge must now be the polar star to direct my 
footsteps through the confusion and darkness that have been raised 
up around this subject. Neither the greed that from ad- 
vantage, nor the that is begotten by success, nor the absolu- 
tion from that obligation that is extorted through diplomacy from 
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the nations on the barbaric principle ‘‘ that to the victors belong 
the indemnity of spoils” should allure us one step from that safe, 
civilized, and moral pledge and rule of conduct which we our- 
selves laid down at the time, and which was found necessary to 
unite the American people in the generous offer of their lives and 
fortunes to the cause of human freedom. 

The imperialists declare that the progress of the war, the bril- 
liancy and extent of our victories over Spain, have changed our 
relations to the world, have cast upon us responsibilities that 
were not thought of and which are incompatible with and supe- 
rior to the pledge we made. We should therefore repudiate it 
or limit its meaning to words that kill the spirit of that pledge. 
This is a confession of ignorance that is not calculated to inspire 
confidence in the advice they now offer. 

When we declared war against Spain there was scarcely an in- 
telligent man in the country who did not know that our triumph 
would be fully as sharp, quick, brilliant, and as decisive as it was, 
unless Spain should back down from the fight. That triumph 
would have been much more quick and brilliant had the Spaniards 
responded promptly to our challenge, and not compelled us to run 
them down and shoot them like rats taking refuge in their holes. 
Instead of responsibilities falling upon us unawares, as imperial- 
ists now declare, they came to us by our invitation; we sought 
them, and went into the war with the avowed purpose of assum- 
ing responsibilities that were unusual to nations. 

We knew that the Philippines existed, we knew where Manila, 
its bay, and the Spanish fleet were located, and the character and 
extent of their defenses. We knew where Dewey was, and that 
he was in possession of the only fleet situated to strike the first 
blow, and if that engagement surpassed our expectations in its 
brilliancy, its result was not different from what we believed 
when we wert into the war. No place, no Spaniard, no responsi- 
bility was captured by us in the progress of that war that was 
not from the beginning within the reasonable expectation of all 
who ‘knew the American sailor and soldier, the ships that carried 
them, the schools that taught them, and the institutions of free- 
dom and liberty that nurtured them. That jingoesand imperial- 
ists would spring from out the war, that the piratical dogma 
of “ grab all ve can take and hold on to all you can grab” would 
be proclaimed by these men and advanced above any considera- 
tion for the moral policies and traditions of the nation, was like- 
wise well known by all intelligent men when we first espoused 
the cause of Cuban freedom. 

For these reasons the declaration of war was anchored upon the 
pledge of nonaggression. It was not only an earnest given to 
the world of our magnanimous motives, but likewise a barrier 
thrown up against the spirit of aggression and imperialism, which 
are the easiest and first impressions forced to the surface of pub- 
lic opinion by the passions that are aroused by war, and which if 
given loose rein would transform this young Republic into a 
wolf among the nations of the earth. 

That siolge did not extend to Cuba alone, but to the whole war. 
Nowhere in the attitude of the American people or in the proceed- 
ings of Congress that led up to hostilities can there be found the 
faintest intimation that we were to wage a war of conquest and 
ag ent. On the contrary, the debates which preceded 
action were all characterized by eloquent disavowals of selfish 
P on the part of our Government. We were to seize no 
forsthete . We were to set the world a new standard in war. It 
was to be a war for humanity. The expenses and the sacrifice 
of life that would be involved in the struggle were to be a free- 
will offering to freedom, humanity, and independence. 

ae , accompanied with so many fervent declarations of 
good faith from every quarter, is too sacred to be violated or pared 

own a great people who despise treachery in the Spaniard 
and hold absolute faith as a personal and racial virtue. Its 
violation would leave a corrupting influence on American charac- 
ter that would outlive our —_- of such ill-gotten territory. 
A strict adherence to that pledge will lighten and simplify our re- 
sponsibilities and direct us in the only sure and successful course to 
settlethem. It doesnotinvolve the return of any of these islands to 
Spain, but commands the contrary. Let us apply the principle of 
preteen and encouragement of independence, instead of forci- 
ble annexation. That is our pledge; that is our real responsibil- 
ity; we have assumed no other. Forcible annexation is a knavish 
repudiation of our obligations. 

e acquisition of the Spanish West Indies may be a desirable 
thing for the United States, but not without their consent. The 
acquisition of any people whose lack of consent has to besupplied 
with armed force can never be of advantage to this Republic. 
Porto Rico would give its consent had not the Administration 
preferred to take it without. If our pledge is faithfully kept with 
all e we have released from the grasp of Spain, the time 
is not t when Cuba would be knocking at our door for 
admission, But, sir, if the policy of the imperialiohe prevail Cuba 
will never come to us only through chicanery or force, with her 
hands tied and her lips sealed. 


With or without the consent of their people, I regard the annex- 
ation of the Philippine Islands as political poison that will strike 
with paralysis many of our most revered institutions and which 
will create others in their stead that will minister to despotism. 
The principle of expansion by aggressive annexation so fiercely 
contended for by imperialists has never existed as a policy of this 
country. Every instance of annexation creates its own policy 
and must stand on its own exclusive inducements. Is it practical, 
is it right, is it of advantage? All the annexations made hereto- 
fore have, to a reasonable degree, answered all these questions in 
the affirmative. The Philippines to a conclusive degree answers 
them all in the negative. All our former acquisitions have been 
through peaceful means, except in the single instance of Mexico. 

But the war with Mexico and the war with Spain stand on very 
different factsand principles. In the latter we declared war with 
Spain and invaded her territories under a pledge of nonaggression. 
The war with Mexico was undertaken after a practical declaration 
of war by that country against us and an invasion of our terri- 
tory by Mexican soldiers. 

In that war we conquered Mexico by an unbroken series of vic- 
tories that will live immortal in history, the brilliancy of which 
even at this time lights up the triumphal arch of the American 
Union with a glory that is imitated but not surpassed by those 
with which we have just conquered Spain. 

The individual acts of heroism of our brave soldiers still live in 
every stream and valley of the southern Republic. They raised 
the flag on every foot of Mexican territory, and aroused the mar- 
tial spirit and pride of our people to their very highest pitch. 
When Mexico submitted, our flag was withdrawn, and the cession 
of territory that followed was of land practically uninhabited, 
contiguous, and in every respect advantageous to this Republic 
and its people. That accession of territory fixed the boundaries 
of the two countries in such a manner as to avoid friction, mis- 
understanding, and war in the future. 

There is no parallel nor precedent in any of the annexations of 
the past for the annexation of the Philippines. Those annexations 
were made onacontinent that was new; among governments just 
springing into life and reaching out for existence; where bound- 
ary lines were unsettled, unknown, and chiefly contended for 
between man and wild beast. Those acquisitions were necessary 
to give ample room to the growth and energies of this new Amer- 
ican nation, to give it size and strength enough to preserve Amer- 
ican liberties on this continent, to meet the wants of the flowing 
tide of immigration that had been invited and was then setting 
in from Europe, to make us confident of the future, to lessen the 
boundary of our contact with foreign nations, and to place the 
country in a position less easy to attack and less inviting to inva- 
sion by an enemy. We settled our territorial differences with 
England on the northwest and northeast. Weeliminated France 
as a neighbor on the west, Spain on the Gulf; we drove Mexico 
from our doors on the Pacific and curtailed our contact with her 
on the south by a natural and well-defined barrier. 

Every acre that was annexed placed us designedly nearer that 
position which has been the source of our greatness, and which 
the expansionist now ridicules as the ‘‘ hermit position.” The 
territory thus annexed was comparatively unsettled and within 
the temperature that invites the American citizen to dwell in and 
make it his home. It rivaled in extent the empire of the Cxsars, 
but did not require for its defense and protection the addition of 
a single soldier to our standing Army nor a single battle ship to 
our Navy that was not necessary before its acquisition. Chief 
among the reasons put forward at the time for these acquisitions 
was that they would make unnecessary the maintenance of a 
large army and navy, which would be required if we permitted 
rival nations to rim us around on all sides. 

Our history has justified that reason and has established a policy 
with reference to our Army and Navy that is as thoroughly Ameri- 
can as the Monroe doctrine. This policy has given tous among 
the nations a position that is remarkably unique. It has turned 
the sources of the nation’s strength and wealth from great arma- 
ments and set them living and throbbing in the heart of the indi- 
vidual citizen. It defends him from impoverishment by taxation 
and has left him free to grow wealthy, intelligent, strong, re- 
sourceful, and self-helpful in emergency. 

A people like that are always ready to defend their country, 
and the resources and preparations for conflict arise from their 
intelligent “‘ initiative” as from the stroke of the magician’s wand. 
That policy has been pursued by every Administration down to 
the present one, no matter what its political faith. It has won 
for us the admiration and good will of all the world, and by its 
pursuit we have won those engagements with Spain, the splendor 
of which has so bewildered many good men that they appear to find 
no other way to express their fervid appreciation and patriotism 
than by smashing the power and overturning the policy by which 
we acquired those victories. They desire this nation now to 
stretch forth its bared and puissant arm among the great nations 
and strike the world with its inherent power. 
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Goldsmith tells of a people who inhabited a walled city, by 
means of which they were able to repulse and vanquish all the 
enemies who came against them. Repeated victories at last begot 
pride, and to show that their walls added nothing to their strength 
and bravery they leveled them with the ground, and defied the 
world, if it could, to come and whip them. The world came and 
whipped them. I believe in letting the great moral policies that 
were planned by the founders and erected with the Republic stand 
forever. Under their shelter we have met and vanquished every 
foe. 
The annexation of the Philippines is not only the annexation 
of territory, but likewise of 10,000,000 people who have no appre- 
ciation of our institutions. We should remember that this Union 
is not only a Union of States, but likewise a Union of mixed 
xeoples who are now undergoing the process of assimilation and 
Routensnaite through the pressure of American institutions on 
their life. Wisdom but recently raised its warning finger and 
admonished us that those institutions should not be crowded with 
too much raw material, and we drove out the Chinaman, reformed 
our immigration laws, and were proceeding to make those laws 
more strict when this war came on. 
Why such a sudden change and desire to annex 10,000,000 peo- 
ple who will not be able to read the Declaration of Independence 
before Gabriel blows his horn? Their rights may be restricted, 
but once annexed, there is no power on earth that can prevent 
them from coming here, affecting the character of American citi- 
zenship, competing with American labor, and lowering the stand- 
ard of wages. We have not yet been informed what position these 
people will occupy toward our Government—whether that of citi- 
zen or subject; whether colonial or Territorial. 

These are questions that should be settled before annexation 
and not be left for future antagonisms and strife. The American 
people are for freedom and independence. The Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution of the United States, and the feelings 
that accompany the flag are still potent sources of sentimentality 
that will reach as far as that flag extends. The old dogma that 
this Government can not exist half free and half slave will revive 
and will again be found as applicable to the condition of these 
ple as it was in former times to the condition of the negro. he 
existence of two or more classes of people with distinct and sepa- 
rate rights is a constant menace to peace in a government of as 
large liberty and public sentiment as ours. 

When this Republic was formed, the negro was an integral part 
of its population. No class or party was responsible either for his 
presence or his position. By what years of political agitation, 
strife, and bloodshed he was made a citizen, with all its privileges, 
is well remembered, The future is as pregnant now as then with 
the occasions, circumstances, and the people that will push the 
agitation for the freedom and rights of these islanders, and, if 
necessary, to the same bitter end. The American eagle—symbol 
of liberty—will not nestle under its protecting wings a brood that 
is less than American. The American flag will not long be per- 
mitted to wave over a people that are subject to its stripes but not 
counted in its stars. he great duty that will arise above all fleet- 
ing questions and responsibilities is the one to which this nation 
is dedicated, ‘‘ That government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

The functions of our Government are all formed for liberty and 
the equality of all men before the law. - To govern these islands as 
a colony we must change all our conceptions of liberty and free 
representative government. We must add new and despotic 
powers to the Federal Government. The administration of those 
islands must from the very necessities of the case be permanently 
placed in a bureaucracy, or aclass beyond responsibility to and in- 
terference by the people. it does not mean government by or at 
the will of the people, but the contrary. It does not mean govern- 
ment by or at the will of the American oes but the contrary. 
It does mean, however, government at the expense of the Ameri- 
can people. 

There is beneath this delirium of imperialism a large element 
of greed and undefined hope for gain. Distant riches always ap- 
peal most strongly to the imagination of the adventurous, but the 
wealth that lies in the Philippines for the American people, like 
the gold in the fairy tale, wi L when daylight comes, change into 
dross and ashes in their hands. We propose to pay Spain $20,000,- 
000 for 10,000,000 people that she has no right to sell nor we to 
buy. At the least calculation, we will have to pay $100,000,000 to 
sustain the bureaucracy and military establishment that conducts 
government there. 

What American citizen can figure any profit or return to him- 
self for this taxation on him? He can not find labor nor a home- 
stead there; their products will not come to him free nor cue cent 
cheaper than now; his products will find no better or greater 
market there. The few products of the farm that the Filipinos 
desire to import are furnished them from Australia, nnn one 
India much cheaper than the American farmer can ship and sell 


them there. The ‘‘cpen-door” policy which the Administration 
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1897, was $17,000,000; the exports, $41,000,000; and the imports, $16,000,000. 








t in these islands puts all nations on equal ternis 
ourselves for the profits of tradeandcommerce. As arecom.- 
nerosity on our part, we will be per- 


The American citizen who expects to make one cent out of tho 


annexation of the Philippines must put himself in the bureaucra.-y 
or ‘‘ring” that will have the ‘‘running” of the colony, be appointo 
military or civil governor, a judge, a taxgatherer, enlist in ti), 
army or navy that are to hold the colony in submission, or be a 
rich capitalist and procure privile 
can remain at home and reap the pleasure of reading “‘ the annual 
appropriation bill for the maintenance of our colony in the Philip. 
pines,” : 


sand franchises. All others 


Edward W. Harden, who was sent to the Philippines by Secro- 


tary Day on a special mission, in his report to the latter says: 


There is {in the Philippines] only one railroad, of 119.3 miles. The tejo. 
robably no worse roads in 
e world. While money is collected each year for road making and brilgs 
c= © © The 

a serious one. The natives are not to be depended upon 
only when they see fit, and their work is far from 

The income of the islands for the year ending Juno, 


From this report it will be seen that while the islands may je 


rich in natural productions, the a are poor, their necessitios 
few. Like all tropical people, theyla 

if any, and the products of their labor are diminutive when com- 
par 
revenue produced must of necessity 
ments and local subjects, leaving nothing for the support of tho 
military establishment and government we propose to force upon 
them, unless we maintain the same old — system of robbery 
and extortion. 


r buta few hours in tho day, 


with those of white eooesenees atemperateclimate. The 
spent in internal improve- 


It is plainly visible that if we were to “‘ grab” the 
whole revenue, and the exports and imports of these islands, 
they will not be enough to pay the expenses of our government 
there over an unwilling people. 

Will American occupation and rule be more successful than 
that of the Spaniard in increasing the revenues? I think not. 
One-half of t seventeen millions of revenue was raised from 
lotteries, gaming, and by levies made indiscriminately upon the 
virtues and vices of the people, and extorted from them by the 
lash, the thumbscrew, and ev jes of villainy that is re- 
pulsive to American methods. ill a more humane government 
encourage the people to ter exertion and greater production, 
and therefore to a condition to yield a greater revenue? Not toa 
“ee that will diminish the expenses of a foreign government. 

has bestowed His gifts with a justand impartial hand. To 
no people has He given so lavishly that they can with reason and 
justice supply their own wants and contribute to the profit of a 
foreign government without impoverishment to themselves. |{ 
He has given to the eee greater fertility and easier productive- 
ness than is to be found in temperate climates, He has corresponi- 
ingly limited the intelligence, wants, energy, and ability for pro- 
duction in the Tropics. 

It has been demonstrated by long experience that the natives o! 
the Tropics will not work more than enough to supply themsely¢s 
with the absolute necessities required for an existence that has 
few wants and less ambition. Tropical colonies have proved fail- 
ures everywhere, except in a v few instances where native 
labor has been supplanted by coolie labor by the government in 
control. This, however, is a species of enforced slave labor that 
will not be tolerated under the American flag. [Ap lause. | 

Besides the cost of a hundred millions for our Philippine col- 
ony, we must not overlook the constant increase that will be pro- 
duced in the dependent pension list by death and disease of every 
hue and color that lie in wait for the white man in these tropical 
countries. It is estimated from French and English experienc: 
that one-half of the soldiers they send to tropical colonies die or b- 
come disabled. Can we expect greater immunity? Our pension 
list will be constantly swelled by new recruits, and the decimate‘ 
ranks of our Army will have to be perennially supplied from 
American homes. The following are the casualties of our war 
with Spain, as reported to the House Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions: 


eee os: poss och. ramets SO ee Aes. Jcducc..-- 26 
en men a di. 2 kk. . Sue aa BEG és. ee ee 257 
ern ween... gk. ok. eee iaeaebia uc... 113 
Enlisted men wounded... .............-- ORE SS eee 1, 467 
Total killed and wounded. 6.0. 62. ssi bbss sc. e.e---- 1, 863 

Death from disease— 
MR ee a SIR. Pe ee cee 111 
Tt i ae Mie RB ee ee a 4, 854 
Total death from disease... ... ee ne 4, 965 


That is the record of a few months, It leads us to believe that 
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the army to be created by this bill is not for peace, but for a des- 
perate strug, le with grim death and disease on a battlefield devoid 
of glory, and where no flag of truce comes until it is waved by 
the angel of death. 

Annexationists persuade themselves that the Philippines will 
pring us wealth through the consequent expansion of our com- 
merce, but when asked how, where, and when they do not tell, 
put reply that we must have a wider Monroe doctrine, that the 
United States must assert its rank, have a large army and navy, 
take a hand in the quarrels of the great nations, and kick the 
hinges off the doors of the world’s markets. In the same distem- 
pered logic President McKinley, in a speech on his recent trip 
through the South, undertook to answer these questions when he 
said: ‘‘ Do we need a navy to defend our commerce?” and when 
answered ‘* Yes,” he replied: ‘‘ Then we need a commerce for our 
Navy to defend!” 

The fact is there are no doors closed to American commerce. 
Our isolated and independent position, our refraining from enter- 
ing into political connection with foreign nations, have gained for 
us the respect of all and given to our commerce the markets of 
all. Their murkets have restrictions and regulations, but so have 
ourown. A large army and navy can not open up a single mar- 
ket for our products; for an unwilling market opened at the can- 
non’s mouth is not deserving of success, and never has it. The 
expense of keeping such a market open is always more costly than 
profitable. Such a policy, I admit, appeals strongly to the imag- 
ination, but its results are only wrecks that fill the pages of history 
with warnings. 

An argument advanced for our success in a colonial policy is 
based upon our racial connection with England, ‘‘a country hav- 
ing a conspicuous genius for such , But England is yet 
on trial, her success is not admitted, and by some very eminent 
authority it is absolutely denied. Macaulay, the English histo- 
rian, has denounced the colonial system of his country as the 
greatest curse of modern Europe, which has brought her neither 
true strength norriches. Gladstone repudiated the policy, but it 
had so fastened itself upon the country that he could neither 
overthrow nor correct it. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson, an Englishman, writing in the Contemporary 
Review about a year ago, with the facts and figures in the case, 
exposed the fallacy of England's trade expansion keeping pace 
with her territorial expansion. He proved that during the last 
forty years England’s imports and exports have increased by peace- 
ful means with foreign countries, while both have declined within 
her territories; that during the last twenty-five years her trade 
has fallen off $25,000,000 with her colonies and increased $50,000,- 
000 with outside countries, while at the same time she was actu- 
ally increasing her colonial territories to the extent of 4,300,000 
square miles. 

The argument that the possession of the Philippines will give 
us a position in the world to assert our rights and pluck from 
trade our due share is but a pretense. To hear imperialists talk 
one would think that our t history has been one of kicks and 
cuffs received from the nations with unbecoming submission, and 
that it is their peculiar mission to arouse us to a sense of our 
dignity. Nothing is farther from the truth. It may, however, 
appear to be the truth to them who have turned their backs upon 
the institutions of their cotfntry and its past glorious history. We 
have never yet received an insult that we have not wiped out 
with promptness and courage. [Applause.] In the history of all 
time no country has enjoyed as independent, dignified, and re- 
spected a position among the nations of theearth. Without Army 
or Navy our trade has expanded in all directions, and our exports 
are greater than those of Great Britain, whose guns accompany 
her commerce to every port in the world. 

It is expected that American capital will flow to these islands, 
where it will find a new field for investment with larger gains. 
For that reason I am opposed to their annexation. American 
capital has been wrung from American labor and reaped from the 
natural wealth of this country. The American farmer has fur- 
nished a great portion of that capital from the products of his toil 
and economy, and now it calls on him to furnish it with an army 
and navy to a its exploitation in a foreign land. American 
capital should be invested in the land that produced it. 

ere is no lack of opportunities here. Here it should be in- 
vested to give employment to labor and build up our country. 


Other motives must prompt the Administration to their acqnisi- 
tion. It is said that the President is deeply impressed with the 
duty of preserving the peace of the world; andif the United States 
does not saddle itself with the incubus of the Philippines, the long- 
predicted war over the Eastern question will be precipitated. We 
are, therefore, under obligations to the world to place ourselves in 
the Philippines to police this great Eastern question and prevent 
the great powers from coming to blows. But outside of Great 
Britain there is not a power that desires our interference in that 
question, not one that desires our presence in the Philippines, not 
even the Filipinos nor the American taxpayers; and no one, not 
even England, believes it will conduce to peace. 

The prime minister of England, in speaking on this subject last 
November, said: , 

But no one can deny that its [the United States] appearance among fac- 
tors—Asiatic, at all events, and possibly in European diplomacy—is a grave 
and serious event, which may not conduce to the interests of peace, though 
I think in any event it is likely to conduce to the interests of Great Britain. 


It is certainly to the immediate interests of Great Britain that 
we annex the islands and intrench ourselves in them as a war 
power. Great Britain has vigorously employed every art of diplo- 
macy and cajolery to induce us to take them; she has furnished 
us abundant evidence of her aid and good will in this war through 
her press; if at any time we showed indifference to the Philip- 
pines, she hastened to encourage us through our greed and by 
pointing out the responsibilities to the cause of humanity that 
she declared rested upon us. 

If at any time we leaned toward the Monroe doctrine, she called 
us back to her purpose in the mother tongue and soothed our fears 
with the anodyneofacommon ancestry. She has led the Adminis- 
tration by the hand, as a little child, to turn its back on Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, to tread the labyrinth of Asiatic and European 
diplomacy, to adopt the policy of giving to her a monopoly of 
American friendship, and to thrust the United States into antago- 
nisms with nations that have always been our friends and toward 
whom we have reasons for gratitude and none for enmity. 

The vast and expensive armament that England’s colonial pclicy 
compels her to maintain on land and sea has become burdensome, 
She can find no nation in Europe to share that burden with her. 
An Anglo-American alliance is her aim and hope. While we re- 
main wholly within this continent, all reasons are against such 
alliance; but if we move to the Philippines, there England holds 
the avenues of action and all the strings of diplomacy by which 
she can force such alliance practically at her own wish, and set 
us as an enemy against those whom we should hold as friends. 

The friendship and respect which we hold for England, and 
which should be maintained and cultivated by this Government, 
do not and can not demand such a sacrifice at our hands. Let 
England solve her own great problems. She has done so in the 
past, whether they were of war or peace, and she has the power 
and ability to meet every danger and to accomplish every reason- 
able desire now or in the future without aid from us. Long ago 
we assumed responsibilities which confine us to this continent, 
which are inimical to alliances with any European power. 

The protection of the republics and free governments of this 
continent from the impositions and aggressions of foreign nations 
and the preservation of an example of a free democracy in our 
own Republic for them to imitate is the most exalted position 
vouc ed by Providence to any nation. [Applause.}] We haye 
just emerged from war with Spain, in which we renewed our 
pledge to that trust and sealed our devotion to it in the blood of 
American citizens. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
President Monroe, in his message of December 2, 1823, said: 


We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations existing be- 
tween the United States and those powers todeclare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their system toany portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European power we have not interfered, and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have on great consideration and 
on just principles acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the 
perpces of oppressing them or controlling in any other manner their destiny 

y any Eurct ean power in any other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly d tion toward the United States. 


WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS, SEPTEMBER 17, 179. 


Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure you to believe 
me, fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly 


: . italics his] awake, since history and experience prove that foreign influence 

— en. of American capital for the improvement of isons of the most benetul foes of repub ican, government. .* 
i . © great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extend- 

ese is an impoverishment of our own country. Every tinea drial relations. to have with them as little political connection 


dollar added to the value of lands there by American a 
means a corr ding depreciation in the value of lands here 
every home t there means one less here; every railroad, elec- 
tric sod, and h line built there means one abandoned 
here; every laborer E piven employment there by American 
- pital is one more added to the great army of the unemployed 


Viewed from any and every point of advantage to the American 
people, the possession of the Philippines must be condemned, 
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as possible. So far as we have already formed engagements let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe a set of primary interests which to us have none or @ very 
remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, 
it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendships or enmities. ; 

Our detachedand distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a different 

. If we remain one people, under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material injury from external annoyance; 
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when we may take such an attitude as will cause the nee we may at 
any time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; when belligerent na- 
tions, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not lightly 
hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose peace or war, as our 
interests, guided by justice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of masene. entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, riva 





ship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion 
of the foreign world. 

ANDREW JACKSON INDORSES IT. 


On March 4, 1837, Andrew Jackson, in his farewell address, in 
alluding to Washington's Farewell Address, said: 


The lessons contained in this invaluable legacy of Washington to his coun- 
trymen should be cherished in the heart of every citizen to the latest gener- 
ation; and perhaps at no period of time could they be more usefully remem- 
bered than at the present moment; for when we look upon the scenes that are 
passing around us and dwell upon the pagesof his parting address, his pater- 
nal counsels would seem to be not merely the offspring and wisdom and fore- 
sight, but the voice of prophecy, foretelling events and warning us of the 
evil tocome. Forty years have passed since this imperishable document was 
given to his countrymen. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON ENUNCIATES THE DOCTRINE. 
In his first inaugural address, March 4, 1801, Jefferson said: 


Let us then with courage and confidence pursue our own Federal and Re- 
peoicen principles, our attachment to union and representative government. 

indly separated by nature and a wide ocean from the exterminating havoc 
of one-quarter of the globe; too high-minded to endure the degradations of 
the others; possessing a chosen country, with room enough for our descend- 
ants to the thousandth and thousandth generation; entertaining a due sense 
of our equal right to the use of our own faculties, to the acquisition of our 
own industry, to honor and confidence from our fellow-citizens, resulting not 
from birth but from our actions and their sense of them; enlightened ’, a 
benign religion, professed, indeed, and practiced in various forms, yet all of 
them inculcating honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, and the love of man; 
acknowledging and adoring an overruling Providence, which by all its dis- 
pensations proves that it delights in the happiness of man here and his 
greater happiness hereafter—with all these a. what more is necessary 
to make us a happy anda preapenste people? Still one thing more, fellow- 
citizens—a wise and frugal government, which shall restrain men from in- 
juring one another, shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their own 
— of industry and improvement, and shall not take from the mouth of 
abor the bread it hasearned. Thisis the sum of good government, and this 
is necessary to close the circle of our felicities. 


The Problems Bequeathed Us by the War with Spain—Ameri- 
can Statesmanship, American Skill, and American Bravery 
Equal to Every Emergency—Glory, not Danger, our Destiny. 


I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for thy possession.—The Bible. 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. HENRY R. GIBSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 25, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization of the 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GIBSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are grave problems to-day confronting 
our country; and it becomes us, in the solution of those problems, 
to use every power of our minds and be guided by our highest 
regard for the welfare of our common country. Technically we 
are to-day in a state of war with Spain. Under our Constitution 
Congress declares war and the President and Senate make 5 
Congress has declared war; and in the light of the Constitution of 
the United States that war is still in existence and will continue 
in existence until the President and the Senate, who constitute the 
treaty-making pre terminate it. That war has not yet been 
thus terminated. The President alone can not terminate a war. 


He can eapeek hostilities. He has control of the Army and con- 
trol of the Navy. He can stay their action for the time being; but 
in staying their action he does not make peace. He can sign a 
protocol, but that is simply making a truce. 


THE WAR NOT YET ENDED. 


In the sight of the law the war is still on—not on in its viru- 
lence, not on in its flagrancy, not on in the thunder of cannon and 
the charging of squadrons and bombardment by navies; but tech- 
nically a state of war continues under our form of government, 
after Congress has declared it, until the President negotiates a 
treaty of peace and the Senate ratifies that treaty. Until rati- 
fication takes place, the war is on, and there is no peace. Until 
the ratification of the treaty of peace the war can be resumed by the 
order of the President alone, but after ratification the President's 
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war power is ended until Congress again gives him that tremen. 
dous authority. For all the purposes of my argument I will tak, 
it for granted that the treaty of peace will be ratified. I have too 
high a regard for the American Senate to think otherwise. 

ut even if the treaty is ratified we can not well tell what is ho. 
fore us, and it becomes us as patriots and statesmen to be pre- 
pared for all emergencies at likely to confront us. I hope tho 
menstruum of peace will solve all of our problems, but some of 
them may be soluble only in the red furnace of war; and so let ys 
pray for peace, but prepare for war. 

Mr. Chairman, as a result of the war with Spain we find our 
armies in possession of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, ang 
it seems to be agreed on all hands that we must maintain a mili. 
tary force in those islands; for what length of time and how largo 
a force does not now clearly appear. 

This being so, the first question I will consider is the sort of 
troops we will keep in these islands, regulars or volunteers. | }e- 
lieve it is the opinion of this House that regular soldiers are bet- 
ter fitted to do garrison duty than are volunteers, especially on 
foreign soil. 

VOLUNTEERS NOT FOR GARRISON DUTY. 

What I have learned from the soldiers of our Volunteer Army in 
the present war, especially from those of my district, and [ can 
say that there are more soldiers in the Army from my district than 
from any other in the United States, for not only does the Regular 
Army contain many of them, but there are two Tennessee regi- 
ments out of the four largely made up of men from my district, 
and of the Sixth United States Volunteer Infantry, sometimes 
known as ‘“‘Immunes,” nearly one-third are from my district, 
and the letters that I receive from these men show their repug- 
nance to what they are pleased to term “‘ garrison duty.” They 
are ever ready for war. They are always ready for fighting. As 
long as there is any battling to be done they are ready to risk their 
lives in —— the banner and prosecuting the cause of their 
country. But when the fighting is done and the war at an end, 
they think their duty is at an end, and that they are entitled to 
return to their homes, their families, and their avocations in life. 

Many of these men have enlisted at very rt pecuniary sacri- 
fice. They have left positions that have paid them $50, $75, or $100 
per month, and sometimes more, to accept the pitiful pittance paid 
to a private in the ranks; and, Mr. Chairman, they were all willing 
to make that sacrifice. They didit cheerfully and unhesitatingly. 
They did it while the exigency was upon the country and men 
were needed. But when the fighting is over, when the flag of the 
enemy has been hauled down, when a truce has been agreed to, 
and a protocol of peace dictated and signed by our President, 
then, by their method of reasoning and according to their logic, 
the war is at an end, and they think that they are entitled to their 
discharge. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the sentiment that prevails amongst 
those who write to me from the Army upon this particular sub- 
ject. I have not heard from alarge proportion of them, of course. 
From one of these regiments I have not received a half dozen let- 
tersr ngs See but whatever letters I have received on 
this subject all contain the same suggestion: ‘*‘ We enlisted for the 
war, and the war is over; we enlisted to fight, and not to do gar- 
rison duty; therefore we prefer to return to our homes and engage 
in our civil occupations 1 

THE VALOR OF OUR VOLUNTEERS. 


And what is true of the volunteers from my district I am satis- 
fied is true of all of our volunteers. Nobly has the American vol- 
unteer done his duty. On more than a thousand battlefields has 
he gloriously demonstrated his ability to vindicate the cause of 
his country. The histories of all of our wars are bright with the 
brilliancy of his bravery and the splendor of his patriotism. 
Whether fighting under Warren at Bunker Hill, or under Sevier 
at King’s Mountain; whether under Jackson, repelling invasion 
at New Orleans, or under Scott, making invasion in_Mexico; 
whether defending Richmond under Lee, or defending Knoxville 
under Burnside; whether storming the heights of San Juan under 
Shafter and Wheeler, or the ramparts of Manila 
under Merritt, wheresoever and whensoever they have fought 
they have shown the world that there are no men more brave or 
more patriotic than the American volunteers, and I glory in their 

llantry and devotion in the grand cause of human liberty. [n 

tle the volunteer isa hero. His pluck is marvelous, his dash 
is thrilling, his energy is immense, enth is irresistible, 
his determination is unconquerable, and his patri is sublime. 

—— the valor and patriotism of our volunteers we have re- 
venged the murdered reconcentrados; we have ‘remembered the 
Maine;” we have given liberty to the Cubans; we have disen- 
thralled the le of Porto Rico; we have een the nical 

iard from Philippines; we have a new chapter to 

e grand volume of human freedom, and a bright page of glory 
to the history of our country; and in all this sublime work we 
have felt in our consciences that the God of the oppressed and the 
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Avenger of the innocent approved our work and crowned our flag 
with His blessings, and that it was His almighty wings that 
shielded Dewey at Manila and Schley at Santiago while they 
wrought destruction upon the fleets of Spain. 

But, when the fighting is at an end, ‘‘ when the war drums throb 
no longer, and the battle flags are furled,” when ‘ grim-visaged 
war hath smoothed his wrinkled front;” when the tiger in the 
soldier’s heart has been transformed into a lamb, then *‘ the pomp 
and circumstance” of camp life and dress parade become ‘‘ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable,” and the drudgery of garrison duties be- 
comes galling and oppressive. Then, too, memories of home come 
trooping into his dreams, visions of loved ones bring tears to his 
eyes, and his heart turns to the hearthstone of his family as the 
surveyor’s needle turns toward the star of the North. 


In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole. 


THE VOLUNTEERS ENTITLED TO THEIR DISCHARGE. 

In time of war, an American wants to be a soldier, but in time 

of peace he wants to be a citizen. 

his being the situation, we must substitute regular soldiers for 
our volunteer soldiers. We must substitute men who join the 
Army as an occupation (and there are plenty of them) for men 
who joined the Army as a patriotic duty, to meet a temporary 
emergency, and who expected to return to the pursuits of peace 
as soon as the emergency of war had terminated. 

It is a great hardship on many of our volunteers to hold them 
in the Army after peace has been finally made. Some of them 
have not yet completed their education; some have wives or 

rents depending on them for comfort and support; some have 
ucrative occupations needing their supervision or labor; some 
have profitable positions still kept open or now offered to their 
acceptance; and others have experienced the horrors of the hos- 
pital and fear that their health will be permanently wrecked if 
they are kept in camp any longer. 

All of these classes of volunteer soldiers, Mr. Chairman, are en- 
titled to their discharge on the very day the Senate ratifies the 
treaty the President long, long =< ago laid beforeit. And when 
the volunteers are all aoe , as they no doubt soon will be, 
how are their places to be filled? That is one of the great prob- 
lems now confronting us, and my judgment is that instead of en- 
listing a new volunteer army we should expand our Regular Army. 

The next question, then, as I look at the case, is, how large a 
regular army will we need? And in order to answer this ques- 
tion intelligently it is necessary to consider the uses we will 
probably have for our ae during the next two — 

We have now soldiers in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and 
Hawaii, and how many will we need in these islands and for how 
long a time? Andin considering these questions we must consider 
our relationship to these various islands, our duties to them, and 
our policy in relation to them. 


OUR POLICY TOWARD CUBA. 


First, then, what is our relation to the island of Cuba; what are 
our duties there, and our policy? Mr. Chairman, we have pledged 
our honor in sight of all mankind that we will not om od that 
island any longer than is necessary to put the Cuban people upon 
their political feet and assist them in the organization and main- 
tenance of a suitable and stable government, republican in form 
and substance. 

Our floats there to-day as a declaration to every man, woman, 
and child in the island of Cuba, as well as to every man, woman, 
and child throughout the whole world, that it is the banner of 
liberty floating over and guarding the people of Cuba until such 
time as they shall have organized a government of their own, and 
are ready to ‘‘touch the button” that will start its machinery in 
ind t motion. When that day comes we will retire. 

But when will that day come, Mr. Chairman? That is a grave 
and serious problem. ould to God it were even this day. I 
ver to +e it ethene pes ae = that it may = be fora 

ong period, per: or many months. e can not prophesy very 

safely in these pattern. The Cubans are little experienced in the 

doctrines and the practices of self-government. I question very 

much whether there be a —— upon the earth, as well civilized 
so 


as they are, who have had ttle experience in self-government. 

The condition there is a peculiar one. The Cubans are a mer- 
curial somewhat like the French. They are excitable and 
unstable. e opinions they hold to-day they may reject to-mor- 
Tow. may have a government to-day which they believe is 
stable, before our forces can be withdrawn a revolution may 


arise that will overthrow that government. I anticipate that 
when the time comes for them to assume government for them- 
selves grave questions may arise, serious and acrimonious contro- 
versies; and, sir, nothing will contribute so much to bring about 
that island as the presence of a large 

the public order and protect 


re 
; hot- will respect our for the flag's 
take, ea i they do not we will teach them to respect it for their 
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PREPARING THE CUBANS FOR FREEDOM. 

An American army, in the first place, will put the people of 
Cuba upon their good behavior. They will realize that they are 
required to preserve order. In the next place, the presence of an 
American army in Cuba will be a standing argument in favor of 
law and order to those who want self-government and national 
independence. They will say among themselves, ‘We must be 
law abiding, we must be peaceable, we must show these Ameri- 
cans that we are capable and worthy of self-government, for until 
we do that this American army remains and their flag floats su- 
preme over our island. Now, if we want to set up our own gov- 
ernment and be a free people and have our own flag, we must 
show that we are worthy and capable of self-government, and 
then the American flag will be lowered and the American army 
will retire to their own country.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, until then how many men will be required 
in the island of Cuba? I believe it is pretty generally agreed that 
about 30,000 will be necessary. Thatis more than our whole Regu- 
lar Army at the time the Spanish war broke out. Some say send 
volunteers there. Volunteers will not do, for the reasons I have 
already given. We want regulars there. We want men whowill 
be thoroughly obedient to military discipline. Let us takethings 
as they are. Menaremen. We know how it is with volunteers, 
especially those who enlist for a short term. They are unaccus- 
tomed toimplicit obedience. They are independent men, men who 
call no man master, and bow to no boss; and I am glad that they 
are independent in spirit and unaccustomed to obedience, because 
when we come across men who are accustomed to obedience, then 
We come across a race who are unfit for liberty. 

A man has to be broken in spirit, to some extent, so to speak, 
before he becomes entirely fitted to the duties of a perfectly dis- 
ciplined soldier. He must first become a sort of human machine 
that obeys orders, without question or hesitancy; and becoming 
such a machine, and accustomed to obeying orders, there is less 
likelihood of a regular soldier leaving camp and visiting the 
saloons contrary to orders, or going off on this or that little expe- 
dition of pleasure or plunder, and getting into trouble with the 
natives. An American volunteer feels that he is still an Ameri- 
can citizen, with an American’s rights, and he resents every effort 
to interfere with the very least of these rights. He regards mili- 
tary discipline as a mere sort of nickel-plated slavery, against 
which his whole nature rebels. 

REGULARS BETTER ADAPTED FOR CUBAN OCCUPATION. 

We want to give the people of these various islands where our 
soldiers now are as few excuses as possible to find fault with their 
conduct; and so I believe that regular soldiers are better adapted 
for this work than are volunteers. 

I remember, while a boy, reading an account of the march of 
the French army, under Count de Rochambeau, that landed, if I 
mistake not, in Rhode Island and marched from Rhode Island 
down to Yorktown, to aid Washington against Cornwallis; that 
as they passed through the country they took not an apple from 
the tree nor an ear of corn from the stalk, and took not a 
chicken nor a duck nor a goose, except what they paid for; and 
the historian thought it worthy of remark that these foreigners, 
in passing through our country, treated our people better than 
did the army of Washington as it passed through. And we know 
how it was in the war of the rebellion, those of us who were in 
the Southern States or in the border States. 

Our soldiers generally took whatever they wanted, and if they 
could not take it in the daytime they would take it in the night- 
time, notwithstanding the most stringent orders of the officers 
commanding. So volunteers in the island of Cuba will feel that 
they are on a sort of picnic. They would want to visit the girls, 
they would want to go to the saloons and places of amusement. 
A few would get intoxicated and would want to paint every vil- 
lage red and make a hot time in every old town every night, 
and thus would get into fights and rows; whereas regulars are 
more obedient to the orders of their officers,and therefore under 
better discipline. Besides, the officers of the Regular Army are 
more vigorous in the enforcement of discipline than are volunteer 
officers. So I say regulars are better fitted for the occupancy of 
a foreign country than are volunteers. Volunteers are to defend 
our country against foreign invaders, and the time never will 
come when there will not be enough volunteers to rally at the call 
of the President to repel the armies of the world should they under- 
take to invade the soil of America. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 
Mr. GIBSON. Certainly. 
Mr. SIMPSON. If I understood the gentleman correctly, he 


said that it is very doubtful if we could get volunteers to go into 
Cuba and those islands as an army of occupation. Now, that 
being the case, how is he going to get men into the Regular Army 
if they do not volunteer? Would he force them in? 
REGULARS ARE ALSO VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, there are plenty of men in the 
United States of America who want to go into the Army as a pro- 
fession, as a business, to enlist for three years, just as the Regular 
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Army now is about its maximum in enlisted strength. But a man 
who volunteers in the militia knows that his service may not last 
for a month. 

It is not for any fixed time. It is an indefinite time, as ‘‘ until 
the war ends.” It is until a certain contingency may arise. He 
leaves his desk or his farm or his workshop temporarily, and men 
do not like to leave their business temporarily just to do garrison 
duty abroad, but the regular soldier is the man who wants to go 
into the Army as a life business, and he prefers garrison duty. 
That is the difference between a volunteer militiaman and a vol- 
unteer regular. They are both volunteers in the broadest sense; 
they are both good men and true Americans and good patriots; 
but a volunteer is for war, while the regular is for either war or 
peace; the volunteer is for the battle, while the regular is for either 
the battlefield or the camp or the garrison. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does the gentleman mean tosay that the keep- 
ing of Cuba is going to be permanent? 

Mr. GIBSON. I mean to say nosuch thing. Does not the gen- 
tleman know its occupation is indefinite? It is to continue until 
a stable government isestablished. The gentleman need not plead 
ignorance. He has been listening to my remarks, and it is not 
easy for him to plead ignorance of my views. He knows them, 
and I refer him to my remarks, as they will appear in the Rrc- 
oRD, for further information, 

Mr. SIMPSON, It struck me as a little singular. 

Mr. GIBSON. I never heard anything in my life that did not 
strike the gentleman as ‘a little singular.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMPSON. if aman did not volunteer into the Army, I 
did not see how he was going to get into the Reguiar Army. 

Mr. GIBSON. For nearly two years I have served with the 
honorable gentleman from Kansas, and I have never yet known 
anything that struck him that did not strike him as ‘‘ extraordi- 
nary and singular,” for the reason, I suppose, that the gentleman 
glories in being a ‘‘singular” man. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Particularly when it comes from the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GIBSON, I thank the gentleman for the compliment, 
{Laughter. } 

OUR POLICY TOWARD PORTO RICO. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, having stated my views in reference to the 
island of Cuba, I want to say something in reference to the island 
of Porto Rico. Porto Rico is a beautiful, healthful, and fertile 
island, within the sphere of our influence and on the great water- 
way between the United States and South America. The inhab- 
itants are anxious for annexation, and everywhere welcomed the 
arrival of our soldiers with shouts of joyous salutation. 

It is said that we did not go to war for conquest, and we did 
not. But because we did not go to war shall we for that reason 
abandon Porto Rico? When we engaged in the war with Mexico 
in 1846 we did not go into it for conquest; our purpose was to 
defend and protect Texas. 

But when that war ended we were in possession not only of 
Texas, but of Utah, California, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
Now, what did we do? Did we say then that as we did not go to 
war with Mexico for conquest we would abandon Utah, Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico? No, we were not the 
imbeciles then some men want us to benow. We held on to what 
we conquered from Mexico, and we are holding on to it to-day, 
although there were men then, as there are men now, who thought 
it was wicked and dangerous to acquire this territory, and some 
predicted that God's curse would fall upon us as a nation if we 
took this territory away from Mexico. 

But we took it, and we took it by force of arms, and we hold it 
to-day, and God’s curse has not yet fallen upon us. On the con- 
trary, He seems to have blessed us. Our nation took a new start 
when California became ours, and never in the history of the world 
has there been such progress in territorial development as there 
has been since we annexed California. What was then a wilder- 
ness between Missouri and the Pacific Ocean, inhabited by Indi- 
ans, buffaloes, coyotes, and prairie dogs, is now occupied by 13 
States and 8 Territories of our Union, containing 8,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. 


PORTO RICO MUST BE ANNEXED. 


Man proposes, but God disposes. We did not goto war with 
Mexico to acquire any territory, but we did acquire some, and the 
territory thus acquired has rounded out our domain, and been 
not only a great bioston to us, but a blessing to all mankind, 

So we did not go to war with Spain toacquire any territory. But 
again man proposes while God dis , and as a result of this 
war the beautiful island of Porto Rico isin our hands. And the 
question now is, What shall we do with it? Shall we surrender 
it to Spain, that brutal and bloody tyrant, whose rule has been 
the curse of so many lands? To hand Porto Rico back to Spain 
would be like throwing a rescued an 1 bleeding lamb back into 
the jaws of the wolf whose fangs had torn its flesh, and I for one 
will never vote that way. 
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We annexed Hawaii in the far Pacific because she was not able 
to stand alone in the struggle for national existence. Little jy. 
sular nationscan not exist; they are sure to be devoured by tho 
great nations whose ambition is to rule the seas. So Porto Ric, 
is too small to be an independent nation. Its own people realiz, 
this, and their aspiration is to become a part of our country. 

I see, therefore, no satisfactory alternative open to us. Port, 
Rico must belong to some nation. We are the nearest of tho 
great nations, e have delivered herfrom thraldom. We hayo 
wrenched the hand of the tyrant from her throat. We have spent 
our treasure and shed our blood in rescuing her. Are we willing 
that some other nation shall her? Are we willing that sh. 
shall float on the sea like an abandoned ship, to become the prop. 
erty of the first possessor? Porto Rico must become a portion of 
our national domain. It will be governed asthe Territory of New 
Mexico has been governed for the last fifty years. It will be goy- 
erned as the Hawaiian Islands are to be governed, as a Territory. 
We will need an army there; not a large army—I should say 4 ,(()) 
or 5,000 men would be ample. Do we want volunteers for that? 
Do we want to send volunteers to occupy the island of Porto Rico 
for four or five years? No; we want regulars for Porto Rico. 


OUR RELATIONS TO THE PHILIPPINES. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to the most difficult of the prob- 
— a confront us, and that is our relations to the Philippine 

slands. 

I wish to discuss this problem in all its phases, and as their an- 
nexation to the United States is one of these phases I will say a 
few words on that point, not that I intend here and now to com- 
mit myself to their permanent annexation, because I have not yet 
reached a conclusion on that point. The matter is toomomentous 
for a hasty and uninformed judgment. The time has not arrived 
to pass on that question. e must take time to acquire informa- 
tion and consider. 

I wish it understood, however, that Iam one of those who im- 
plicitly believe that we have both the right and the power to per- 
manently annex these islands. There was a day ninety-six years 
ago when this objection was open to argument, but we have done 
too much annexing to raise the constitutional questionnow. That 
question has been settled seven times: First, by President Jefferson, 
in 1808, when he annexed Louisiana; second, by President Monroe, 
in 1819, when he annexed Florida; third, by Congress, in 1846, 
when it annexed Texas; fourth, by President Polk, in 1848, when 
he annexed California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico; 
fifth, by President Pierce, in 1854, when he annexed the Mesilla 
Valley; sixth, by President Johnson, in 1867, when he annexed 
Alaska; and seventh, by this Congress, when, in 1898, it annexe! 
the islands of Hawaii, neither of the last two being annexations 
of contiguous territory. 

In the light of these facts it is a waste of time to discuss the 
constitutional right of annexation. Those who dispute this right 
are the intellectual descendants of those who, hundreds of years 
ago, disputed that the earth was round, that the stars were fixed, 
that the sun was stationary, and that the planets revolved. These 
men are all worthy disciples of Parson Jasper, whose scientific 
creed is, “‘The sun do move.” Toargue with these men is a waste 
of time, an insult to reason, and an outrage on patience. 


THE UNITED STATES A SOVEREIGN NATION. 

The pees wl ow i a sovereign Seana as &@ sovereign na- 
tion may rig y do enyting and eve ing any other sov- 
ereign nation may do. The United States was a nation before it 
had a constitution; it made the Constitution, and it can unmake 
the Constitution. It is superior to the Constitution. 

To hear some men talk one would think that our nation was 
only half made; that it was not vested with all the powers that 
other nations have; that at its birth it agreed with itself that it 
would not exercise all the rights, powers, and privileges of a sov- 
a nationality, and that this t has emasculated it and 

e it a national monstrosity, a sort of half-breed bastard in tle 


family of nations. 
I can understand neither the tism nor the hallucination of 
the American who tries to belittle his own country and degrade it 


in the eyesof the world. Did the soldiers, of them from 
my own State, who fought under Jackson at New Orleans to <e- 
fend the annexed territory of Louisiana believe they were fighting 
under a flag that had no right to float over the soil they so val- 
iantly defended? 

Did the soldiers who in 1846 carried one eee’ be- 
lieve they had the right to t and to die , but no right to 


help annex it to the United States? Were our soldiers who 
planted the Stars and Stripes on the heights around Santiago 
ty of treason in their hearts when they lifted their eyes to 


ee and prayed that Cuba might some 


y become American 
soil? When in the far ines, on the other side of the mighty 
earth, the sailors of Dewey the banner of the Republic 

of Cavite, near the city of Manila, the smoke of 


upon fortress 
th 


e Spanish ships going to heaven as an altar of sacrifice, 
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did Dewey and his heroic men think for one moment that their 
flag represented a nation less sovereign than the nation whose 
flag they had stricken down? 

OUR SOVEREIGNTY COMPLETE AND ABSOLUTE. 

These supersensitive patriots are so afraid we will do some act 
in violation of the Constitution or the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that they are not willing to do anything. The Declaration 
declares that the United States assume “among the powers of 
the earth the separate and equal station to which the laws of na- 
ture and of nature's God entitlethem * * * and that as free 
and independent States they have full power to levy war, conclude 
yeace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and do all other 
acts and things which independent States may of right do.” Is 
there any limitation upon our powers as a nation in those grand 
words? No,sir; ten thousand times,no! The herdic and patri- 
otic men who signed that Declaration of Independence did not 
usher into being a nondescript or a bastard or a half-breed in the 
family of nations. We are the equal in powers, rights, preroga- 
tives, and privileges of the greatest nations upon the earth; and 
the American heart that would deny us any of these powers, rights, 
prerogatives, and privileges is a heart where treason is apt to 
lurk when patriotism demands some sacrifices. 

Every time the car of progress turns a wheel a cry is raised that 
there is danger ahead. very step in national advancement has 
been frowned upon, derided, and prophesied against. The ‘‘old 
women” always see dangers on the ed, of the sky. They saw 
giants in the promised land. They predicted that the Christian 
religion would die with the first martyr. They said that the flame 
of Protestantism kindled by Luther would be extinguished in the 
blood of his followers. They doomed the ships of Columbus to a 
destruction of which there would be no survivor to tell the tale. 
They foresaw that the Mayflower was to sail a trackless sea to the 
shores of a voiceless doom. In their eyes the American Revolu- 
tion was the hopeless ebullition of misguided passion. 

THE EVIL PROPHECIES OF THE FAINT-HEARTED. 

They declared our Constitution a rope of sand. They said our 
Presidents would become kings, and thought they saw a crown 
growing on Washington’shead. When Louisiana was annexed, in 
1803, they said that 1t was so unconstitutional as to annihilate the 
Constitution and destroy the Union. When the first national 
bank was chartered in 1816, they declared that liberty was as good 
as dead, and that the money power would soon own the country. 
When, in 1845, Texas «>as annexed, they saw slavery triumphant 
and the Union as gord as dissolved. When, in 1846, we made war 
on Mexico in defense of Texas, men in this House declared that 
the vengeance of heaven was sure to fall upon us, and “‘ bloody 
graves” would be the fate of those gallant Americans who with 
transcendent valor upheld our flag at Buena Vista, and who car- 
ried it in triumph from Vera Cruz to Mexico, and floated it from 
the topmost turrets of the mansions of the Montezumas. 

When, in 1848, we annexed California and New Mexico, these 
same prophets of evil saw the most gigantic dangers looming up on 
the Pacific coast, 3,000 miles away, and a six months’ eee. by 
sea or land, and the result would be the nation would break in 
two by its own weight, the Rocky Mountains being the line of di- 
vision, unless England or some other foreign nation took Califor- 
nia and Oregon away from us by force of arms. Blood-curdling 
and hair-raising pictures of national calamity were thrust before 
our horrified vision by the old women and false prophets of those 
days as the sure result of the annexation of California. It was 
declared to be a wicked robbery from a sister Republic, a robbery 
oo unnecessary, as we already had more territory on the Pa- 
cific than we had any use for; that its acquisition would necessi- 
tate a large increase of our Army and Navy, and a consequent 
increase oF taxation, all of which would fall on the poor man; that 
the $15,000,000 we paid Mexico for California was a reckless and 
unconstitutional expenditure for what, at best, was a mere unex- 
plored waste of sand and sagebrush; and that the sole object of 
the annexation was the unholy extension of African slavery and 
the wicked suppression of American liberty. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST ANNEXATION ANSWERED LONG AGO. 

If the gentlemen who are wrinkling their brows and torturing 
their brains in unsatisfactory efforts to manufacture insect thun- 
der against the acquisition of Porto Rico and the Philippines will 
only go back to the Congressional debates on the acquisition of 
Louisiana in 1803, and the acquisition of Texas and California in 
1845 to 1848, they will find not only all the little arguments their 
imagination has brewed out of a sour digestion, but will find many 
others of ae eer and more ponderous material. But 
they will fin these pert, little and big, fully an- 
swered, all of their predictions falsified by subsequent history, and 

adversity to curse us we got ae to bless us; 
destroyed; 


instead of slavery being extended it was of 
California being six months off it is now only six days off, and 
the 1,000-mile-wide desert between California and is 
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blossoming like the rose, the seat of religion, learning, and wealth, 
and filled with many populous and prosperous States. 

I suppose there is a providence in allowing and stimulating these 
prophets of evil, these human ravens whose croaks are heard from 
the glittering spires of prosperity and whose sable wings flit 
through all banquet halls, like fallen spirits, whose only satisfac- 
tion is to prophesy calamity and terrify the timid. ; 

The fathers of our Republic, as they wrought on in their grand 
endeavor to lay deep, wide, and strong the foundations of a na- 
tion that should be to all others as the sun is to the stars, heard 
day after day the carpings of the critics, the sneers of the scorn- 
ers, the censures of the wiseacres, and the prophecies of failure 
from the ashy lips of cowards and traitors. 

Let us not, then, Mr. Chairman, falter in our work or lose 
faith in our country or despair of the world because there are in 
our midst so many descendants of these prophets of evil, who 
have all along our national highway perched on its most notable 
milestones as soon as they were erected and have only left them 
to fly to others subsequently built. 

CROAKINGS OF THE ENEMIES OF PROGRESS. 

There are many people who see a violation of the Constitution 
in every great measure proposed for our country’s welfare, and 
who, ravenlike, croak, ‘‘ Unconstitutional.” 

Where would the world be to-day if these people who croak 
“unconstitutional” had had their way all through the ages? 
When God said, ‘‘ Let there be light,” they would have uttered 
their protest from their primeval home in the stygian darkness of 
old chaos! When God said, ‘“‘ Let us make man in our image,” 
they would have objected to this “‘ unconstitutional” desecration 
of the Godhead! 

When Moses came down from Mount Sinai with the tables of 
stone in his hands, they would have stood by the side of Aaron and 
sworn by the golden calf that every one of the Ten Command- 
ments was an unconstitutional and dangerous innovation upon 
the rights and liberties of the people and a blowin disguise at 
the laboring man. When Christ was upon the earth, they would 
have joined Herod in massacring the innocents and Pilate in 
the Crucifixion, on the ground that the Saviour’s teachings were 
‘*revolutionary ” and ‘‘ unconstitutional” and dangerous to the 
old orderof things. When Martin Luther proclaimed the freedom 
of religious thought, they denounced his doctrines as violative of 
the constitution of the Papacy and subversive of the Catholic 
Church. 

When Columbus disclosed his plan for finding the East by sail- 
ing to the west, they branded him as an infidel or a lunatic, or 
perhaps as one possessed of that legion of devils that went to sea 
in the swine. When Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, they raised their eyes, their hair, and their hands 
in holy horror, and declared the whole document not only ‘‘ un- 
constitutional” and treasonable, but as in direct contravention of 
the teachings of St. Paul, and that no doubt he was moved, se- 
duced, and instigated by the devil. When Abraham Lincoln de- 
clared the preservation of the Union was preferable to the pres- 
ervation of slavery, they turned black in their faces and red in 
their eyes while shouting ‘‘ Unconstitutional!” and denounced 
Mr. Lincoln as a tyrant and a usurper. 

When the various amendments to our Constitution to secure 
the results of the war, broaden American liberty, and define 
American citizenship had actually been adopted as a part of the 
Constitution, these same chronic objectors denounced these very 
amendments as ‘‘ unconstitutional” and not binding on either the 
people or the States. 

When Hawaii was annexed, when war was declared against 
Spain, when Dewey’s guns shook the continent of Asia as with 
& monarch’s voice, they cried “‘ Havoc!” and let slip the dogs of 
war. When the ships of Sampson and Schley and the soldiers of 
Shafter and Wheeler were writing, in letters large enough for 
the world to read, the final doom of Spanish dominion in this New 
World, these same Jeremiahs, with streaming eyes, trembling 
lips, and clasped and upraised hands, cried out, ‘‘ Unconstitu- 
tional and abominable!” 

OBJECTIONS OF THE MINIONS OF BOURBONISM. 

Yes, every discovery that has advanced science or blessed man- 
kind, every amelioration of custom that has elevated and ennobled 
woman, every statute that has lifted a burden from human shoul- 
ders, every judicial decision that has forced the tigers of inhuman- 
ity to unfang and abandon their helpless prey, every revolution 
that has enlarged the area of human freedom, and every gospel 
that has proclaimed a higher and holier destiny for the sons and 
daughters of men has met the anathema maranatha of those min- 
ions of Bourbonism who have, in all the ages, been the irreconcil- 
able enemies of human progress, the foes of freedom, and traitors 
to every noble cause, and who with the lampblack of despair have 
sought to obliterate the bright rainbow of hope in humanity’s sky. 

Let us not, then, complain, Mr. Chairman, because these carpers 
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and critics, these scorners and wiseacres, these false prophets and 
Jeremiahs, still live to vex and annoy us. 
Shall we be wafted to the skies 
On beds of flowery ease, 
While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed through bloody seas? 

No, Mr. Chairman, God has some benevolent purpose, no doubt, 
in allowing these political gadflies to torment the men who move 
forward the car of state. 

These same fault-finders and constitutional objectors now con- 
tend that we can not annex the Philippine Islands without their 
consent, notwithstanding we have the consent of Spain. When 
we annexed Louisiana did we ask or get the consent of its in- 
habitants? No; they were bitterly opposed to annexation, and 
we sent an army there. When we annexed California did we ask 
or obtain the consent of its inhabitants? No; they were not only 
opposed to annexation, but they fought us in battle to prevent 
annexation. France ceded Louisiana to us for $15,000,000, Spain 
ceded Florida to us for $5,000,000, Mexico ceded California to us 
for $15,000,000, and Spain has now agreed to cede the Philippine 
Islands to us for $20,000,000; and in none of these cases was the 
‘“‘consent” of the inhabitants obtained. The inhabitants went 
with the land, and their consent was not asked, 


THE “CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED.” 

But we are told that the ‘‘consent of the governed” is the foun- 
dation of all just governments, and that we would violate the Dec- 
laration of Independence if we annexed the Philippines without 
their consent. Now, Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence and ought to have known its meaning, annexed Louisi- 
ana without even consulting its inhabitants, and not only without 
their consent, but in spite of their dissent. 

It is true the Declaration of Independence says that ‘‘all govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed,” 
but the Constitution does not so provide. Neither is the proposi- 
tion correct in every instance. At the time the Declaration was 
made there was no thought of obtaining the ‘‘consent” of the In- 
dians or negroes. 

The Indians to-day have no voice in the Government; and in 
the negro States their ‘‘consent” is not only not obtained, but is 
actually denied. And what is most strange, the men who pretend 
to be so indignant about governing the Filipinos without their 
‘consent ” are the very men who are most anxious to govern the 
negroes without their ‘‘consent!” Is an Asiatic Filipino who 
lives 10,000 miles from here entitled to any more rights than an 
American negro who lives next door tous? Why is it, Mr. Chair- 
man, that some of these men who rave so for fear the Filipinos 
will be governed without their consent rave just as furiously 
when the negroes insist on not being governed without their 
consent? 

Why do these professed champions of liberty insist on saying 
‘“‘turkey” to the Filipinos and ‘‘ buzzard” to the negroes? What 
is sauce for the Philippine goose ought to be sauce for the African 
gander. I can not quite understand the hearts of those men who 
so dearly love the yellow Filipino whom they have never seen, and 

et do not love the yellow negro whom they have seen. If the 

ilipinos are entitled to self-government, then the negroes are; 
and yet some of these men who are pretending to be so indignant 
because the savage, half-naked, heathen Filipinois to be governed 
without his consent are just as indignant rs ae a civilized Chris- 
tian negro asks not to be governed without his consent. Surely 
the charity of these lovers of the Filipinos does not begin at home. 


INSTANCES WHERE NO “CONSENT.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, even in our own country 
government is not always based on the “‘ consent of the governed.” 
What father asks the ‘‘consent” of his children to the govern- 
ment he establishes over them? When and in what is the ‘‘con- 
sent” of the women of the country obtained, even where they are 
taxed? The ‘‘consent” of the Indians has seldom been deemed 
necessary, and when deemed necessary has often been obtained by 
fraud or force. 

At every session of Congress laws are passed that some one or 
more States object to. At every session of the various State legis- 
latures laws are passed that some counties do not consent to, e 
consent of the majority rules, and they are the governors, while 
the consent of the governed minority is not only not asked, but 
when known is denied, and sometimes denied with contemptuous 
tyranny and undeserved approbrium,. 

In the days of nullification South Carolina was kept in the Union 
and forced to obey laws against her consent. Andrew Jackson 
threatened to hang some of the South Carolina nullifiers because 
they would not “consent.” 

From 1861 to 1865 we waged a terrible war against the Confed- 
erate States because they would not ‘‘consent” to remain any 
longer in the old Union. And after the war we disfranchised 
them, so they would be unable to express their dissent. 


¢ 





We have had several Presidents who failed to get the “ consent ” 
of a majority of the voters. There are several States in the Union 
to-day permanently governed by a minority of their people, and 
even in those States where majority rule prevails the minority aro 
not only not governed with their ‘‘consent,” but are often goy- 
erned in spite of their dissent. Even here in the city of Washin.. 
ton, right around and in sight of this Capitol, there are 300 (9 
intelligent, cultured, liberty-loving, patriotic people governeg 
without their consent, without any voice, vote, or representation 
whatever, and taxed besides. 

When America was settled, was the “consent” of the Indians 
asked by our forefathers? Did the Pilgrim Fathers obtain tho 
out of the Massachusetts Indians? No, sir; they exterminated 
them ! 

CIVILIZATION HAS IGNORED THE “CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED.” 


Where would the United States of America be to-day if the first 
white men who landed on our coast had sailed away because the 
Indians objected to their coming? This fair and gracious land. 
the wonder of the world, with its 70,000,000 of people, its hun- 
dreds of beautiful towns and cities, its millions of fertile fields, 
its hundreds of thousands of schools and churches; its railroads. 
telegraphs, and mail routes; its electrical inventions and manu- 
facturing establishments; its millions of happy, Christian homes: 
its government—the best on earth for man’s welfare—where would 
all these have been had the *‘ consent” of the Indians been ne-es- 
sary to the occupation of the country? Instead of this magnifi- 
cent Capitol, here would be the wigwam of some Powhatan; and 
instead of these a of the ‘‘consent of the governed,” who 
from day to day make these walls weary of reverberation, we 
would have a few Indian bucks in war ss with feathers on 
their heads and down their backs, and scalps in their belts! And 
thus the doctrine of the ‘‘consent of the governed” would have 
been vindicated, even though a continent was thereby made the 
home of heathen savages! 

**Consent of the governed,” indeed! The world has moved on- 
ward to civilization and Christianity against the “‘ consent of the 
governed.” War is the great civilizer. God commanded Moses 
and Joshua to exterminate the Canaanites. If these pretended 
friends of the Filipinos had been there, they would have de- 
nounced Moses and Joshua for obeying the orders of the Almighty. 
They would have declared that the Israelites had no right to in- 
vade the land of the Canaanites without their consent; and would, 
I suppose, have denounced the administration of the Almighty. 
Oh, these champions of the Filipinos are such just men they want 
to be more just than God himself! 

Where would be my own State of Tennessee if it had been nec- 
essary for Sevier, Shelby, and Robertson to obtain the ‘‘ consent” 
of the Indians who lived within its boundaries? Where would be 
all the States? Wildernesses, roamed over by buffalo and Indian, 
by bears and wolves; and I suppose God would be glorified and 
liberty vindicated by this triumph of the ‘“‘consent of the gov- 
erned!” Where would these advocates of the ‘‘consent of the 
governed” be if their doctrines had been applied to America as 
they seek to apply it to Asia? They would be in “astate of inuoc- 
uous desuetude,” and that would at least be some consolation! 

CONSENT OF A MAJORITY OF THE GOVERNED. 

Mr. Chairman, the best governments are based on the consent 
of a majority of the governed, this majority being at once gov- 
ernors and governed; that is, it obeys its own laws and requires 
the minority to obey themalso. And thisis what the Declaration 
of Independence means. And this majority does not mean the 
majority in any one State or section of the country, but the ma- 
jority of all the people of all the States and all the sections. Here 
is where the Federal Government got its right to suppress tle 
whisky rebellion while Washington was dent, here is where 
Jackson got his right to suppress nullification in South Carolina, 
and here is where Lincoln got his authority for suppressing the 
Southern Confederacy. Washington, Jackson, and Lincoln were 
simply Se mandate of the majority of all the peop!e ot 
all the States and of all the sections. And if Porto Rico and the 
Philippines are annexed to the United States and become a part 
of the territory of the United States, they, too, will be governed 


_| by the majority, and if they are the inajority they will govern us. 


but if we are the majority we will govern them. And on this 
commandment hang all the law and politics of the case. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, are men who deny the rights of yel- 
low skins in America really anxious to defend the rights of yellow 
skins in Asia? Do the men who @ the negro in America 
truly love the Filipinoin Asia? If the were as numerous 
in the South as are the negroes, would these gentlemen who now 
champion their right to waar ae be as loud-mouthed in 
nike agree eninge 

e negroes were e os were 
here these same advocates of self- would be caressing 
the negroes and oppressing the ? 
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SECRET OF THE CODDLERS OF THE FILIPINOS. 


tianized, who have been bravely and patriotically battling for 


This being so, Mr. Chairman, what is the secret of this pretended | their freedom for many years. 


friendship for the Filipinos? I will tell you, Mr. Chairman. But 
you already know it. eall know it. The world knows it. Out 
on the sandy deserts of Asia the ostrich, when discovered, will bury 
its little head in the sand and think because it can not see the 
hunter the hunter can not see it, notwithstanding its tail is high 
in the air. Do these gentlemen who love the Filipino whom they 
have not seen and hate the negro whom they have seen—the negro 
being far the better man of the two—do these gentlemen who, in 
effect, declare their ancestors to be murderers and robbers because 
they drove out the Indians, do these gentlemen think that be- 
cause they have hid their opposition to the Spanish treaty in a 
cloud of words and behind the Declaration of teissniends that 
their motives are not visible? Mr. Chairman, their real purpose 
is as plain as the body of the ostrich after he has hid his head. 

Opposition to President McKinley's Administration is the real 
motive and mainspring of their opposition. They are tempest- 
tossed and storm-driven on the sea of politics, and their frail ship 
is about to sink with all on board. The tariff-for-revenue-only 
mast is broken in two and poorly spliced; their 16-to-1 mast is 
badly cracked, and there is a growing dispute as to who shall 
steer the ship. Amid the creaking of the weakened masts, the 
rattling of the cordage, the flapping of the tattered sails, and the 
groaning of the hull, as the tempest howls and the billows roll, 
these champions of Asiatic barbarians behold the ship of state, 
commanded by William McKinley and manned by an American 
crew, every mast sound, every sail whole, every rope tight, sailing 
proudly on the sea of prosperity and about to enter the harbor of 
national safety. And as the grand old ship of state sails by, tow- 
ing three small ships named Cuba, Porto Rico, and Philippines, 
these pretended friends of self-government call out to the men in 
the three small ships: ‘‘Cut loose from McKinley’s ship! Don't 
let him tow you into the harbor! Rebel, resist, fight to the last, 
and we will are all we can!” Not that they love the — 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, but they hate McKinley 
and hate his ship and hate his crew. 


MUCH DEPENDS ON WHOSE OX HAS BEEN GORED. 


Do we not know, Mr. Chairman, that if Bryan had been elected 
President, and under his administration this war with Spain had 
broken out with the same results, that many of these same gentle- 
men who are now advocating the freedom of the Philippines and 
the ‘‘consent of the governed,” would now be denouncing the 
Filipinos as rebels and ingrates and advocating their speedy - 
pression at the point of the bayonet? And if any man should 
interpose an aatant, about the laration of Independence and 
the “ consent of the governed,” he would soon hear a tornado of 
invectives, accompanied with more or less thunder of patriotic 
indignation, that any American should so far forget himself as to 
even question the infallible wisdom of the great patriot President, 
William Jennings Bryan, in annexing the Philippines to the 
United States. A great deal depends on whose ox is gored. 

Yes, if Bryan were President annexation and expansion and 
even *‘imperialism” would be all right, and in the next campaign 
we would have a new and enlarged edition of that ancient and oft- 
repeated Democratic claim that all of the valuable additions to 
our national domain had been made under Democratic adminis- 
trations, and we should again have heard how the Democratic 
party had “enlarged the area of freedom” and made another 
‘way for liberty.” 

But I am proud to be able tosay, Mr. Chairman, there are many 
Democrats who have left the vast majority of their party and 
taken their stand by the side of the President, believing that in a 
great national emergency patriotism is above partisanism, and 
country superior to section. All honor to these noble patriots 
wherever found, whether on this floor voting money and men, or 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Philippines standing under their coun- 
try’s flag and willing to risk their lives for their country’s sake. 


INFORMATION NEEDED BEFORE ACTION. 


Mr. Chairman, there is no need of any haste in determining 
what we shall do with these islands. They will not sink or fi 
away. We know very little about them, and not knowing muc 
oS ae are drawing on their imaginations for information, or 
on t tions of other men. We are told that there are 
1,000 islands and 7,000,000 people; some islands inhabited by one 
race of one religion and other islands inhabited by other races 
with other religions; but what American has been to these islands 
and conferred with these people and made official report as to their 
conditions, capacities, and wishes? 

The enemies of the treaty ought to get together, Mr. Chairman, 
and compare notes and reconcile their differences and inconsisten- 
cies, Some of them tell > = cae =. = = a half- 
naked, heathen sav , wholly unfit for the glorious p eges 
of American citinenshtn. Other opponents of the treaty say that 
they are a good and great and brave people, civilized and Chris- 








_ Now, Mr. Chairman, which of these two contradictory stories 
is true? You know, and we all know, that neither of them is true. 
As a rule, they are a half-civilized people, who are divided into 
many tribes, with different languages and different religions, and 
no bond of union whatever. They know nothing of civil or reli- 
gious liberty, and are at present unfit for self-government. If 
left to themselves they would soon be at war with each other, and 
anarchy would result, and, like the man to whom the devils re- 
turned, their last condition would be worse than their first. The 
expulsion of the Spaniards would be an injury instead of a bless- 
ing, because order with tyranny is better than anarchy. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE PHILIPPINES. 


But some one asks, “ What will you do with the Philippines? 
Will you admit them as States intothe Union?” LIanswer quickly, 
Never, as States, in our day. We will hold them as Territories. 
We will do all we can to civilize and Christianize them. We will 
establish schools and churches, construct roads, erect factories, 
open mines, build telegraphs, all of course at their own expense, 
and give them just as much participation in their own government 
as they are capable of. And when, in the process of evolution, 
they become capable of self-government, we will give them na- 
tional independence, with our blessing and good wishes. But, 
Mr. Chairman, let us do our duty in our day and leave the future 
to be taken care of by the men of the future. All wisdom and 
patriotism will not be buried in our graves. The great and good 
God, who has cared for our country in the past, will raise up men 
in the future well able to deal with the Philippines in a manner 
suitable to our honor and welfare and compatible with the course 
of humanity. 

Some men say, ‘‘ Of what benefit will these islands be to us?” 
Mr. Chairman, that question was asked when we annexed Louisi- 
ana; it was asked when we annexed Florida; it was asked when 
we annexed Texas: it was asked when we annexed California; it 
was asked when we annexed Alaska, and it will continue to be 
asked by the old fogies as long as human progress and national 
developmentcontinue. If Paradise could be annexed, there would 
be men who would object unless they could get a homestead in 
it with the tree of life in the center. 

The Philippines, Mr. Chairman, are more than a thousand 
islands, little and big, with about 114,000 square miles and 7,000,000 
people. These islands are in close reach of India, Malay, China, 
and Japan, countries that contain one thousand millions of hu- 
man beings, three-fourths of all the people of the world. Andthe 
great commercial nations of the earth agree that the nation that 
owns these islands will control a large part of the commerce of 
the Eastern world. Our commerce now isimmense. Weshipped 
away from our country and sold in foreign lands last year over 
one thousand millions of dollars’ worth of the products of our 
fields and factories. We are knocking at the doors of all the na- 
tions of the earth and offering them the surplus stores we have to 
sell. Every dollar's worth of goods we sell in a foreign land is 
that much gained. The Philippines will give us a grand base of 
operations at the very doors of India, China, and Japan, and will 
give us their trade. We will sell them our cotton, corn, wheat, 
beef, and bacon, and enormous will be the profit thereof, soon 
aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars a year. 


NATIONS HAVE DUTIES. 


Nations have missionary work to do as well as churches. The 
missionary work of the Catholic nations seems to be drawing to a 
close, and the missionary work of the Protestant nations is now 
covering the earth, as the waters coverthesea. England has here- 
tofore done most of the Protestant missionary work of the world. 
She has erected Protestant churches in every quarter of the globe 
and on more than half of the islands of the sea. 

Have we no duties to perform asa nation? The people of these 
islands are, many of them, heathens. Is it not our duty to Chris- 
tianize them? Who knows but what God has opened these islands 
to us that through them all Asia shall be converted to Christian- 
ity? God has given us this grand opportunity. Shall we disre- 
gard it? What greater glory could we achieve than through the 
Christianization of the Philippines to Christianize all of Asia? 
Thus the oldest nations of the Old World would be blessed by a 
young nation of the New World, and herein would be fulfilled the 
prophecy, ‘‘I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” , 

What shall we do with the Philippines? Spain found it profit- 
able to keep them. Are we less capable than Spain? Other na- 
tions deem them valuable. If valuable to other nations, why not 
to us? If we surrender them other nations will seize them for 
their benefit. Why not, then, hold them for our benefit? 

England has found such islands wonderfully valuable to hor. 
Holland has found such islands exceedingly valuable to her, 
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France believes such islands will be valuable to her, and has re- 
cently annexed Madagascar. Germany considers these very Phil- 
ippines so valuable to her that she is almost willing to go to war 
with the United States in order to get possession of them, 

If, then, Mr. Chairman, these islands are such a prize, a prize 
that all commercial nations would like to possess, why shall we 
not hold them? Are we lacking in courage to hold them? Are 
we lacking in ability to governthem? Are we lacking in capacity 
to profit by them? Are we inferior to the English, the Dutch, the 
Germans, and the French? 


OUR TREATMENT OF THE FILIPINOS. 
Mr. Chairman, let us rise to the height of this great occasion. 
Let us have faith in our destiny. Let us have the courage of the 
heroic men who fought in our ships at Cavite and Santiago, and 
in our armies at Manilaand El Caney. Letus not cravenly throw 
away the rich prizes won for our country by the blood and sweat 
of our heroic Army and Navy. Let us not fear the scaffold of 
sacrifice, for— 
That scaffold sways the future, 

And behind the dim unknown 


Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own. 


SEE AY POR RE OTR MRS PRT ARMED Zon #9 Pp a MOO ae Tem OO TN OPP RIE Nh- 


Oh, but, we are told, they are in rebellion against us. The In- 
dians frequently rise in rebellion, but do we abandon the Indian 
country for that reason? The natives frequently rise in rebellion 
against England, but does she withdraw her troops and sail away? 
No; she treats the rebels as a stalwart teacher treats rebellious 
scholars—thrashes them into good behavior. The natives of Mad- 
agascar recently rebelled against the French, and what did France 
do but reduce them to obedience. 
To hear some men talk you would think that we were going to 
make slaves and vassals of the Filipinos and intended to deny 
them the natural rights of human beings, To hear others talk you 
would suppose that the moment the treaty is ratified the Filipinos 
will become full-grown American citizens, with all the rights, 
powers, and privileges of American citizenship, and that in a few 
months we shall have Filipino States and Filipino Senators and 
Representatives. The men who talk this are either deceived them- 
selves or are aiming to deceive others. They conjure up monstrous 
phantoms from the depths of their imagination, and try to make 
others believe they are substantial realities. 
But, Mr. Chairman, it may be that on further and fuller inves- 
tigation we will decide not to retain the Philippines. That isa 
question for the future, when we shall better understand them 
and they shall better understand us. In the meantime they will 
be our territory if the treaty is ratified, and being our territory, 
we will govern it, and govern in a manner worthy of a free and a 
Christian people. But while they belong to us they must obey 
our laws and respect our flag, and if they do not they must be 
compelled to do so; and if bayonet and ball be necessary, the fault 
will be theirs, 

OUR COUNTRY’S GROWTH. 
But some one asks, ‘‘ Why spend so much time discussing the 
right of annexation if we are not going to annex them?” Mr. 
Chairman, Iam glad to answer that question. I am an expan- 
sionist. 1 favor extending our territory. 1 believe in national 
growth. I rejoice that we have expanded from the Potomac 
River to the Mississippi, and from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
Ocean. Ido not believe that the God of nations has erected any 
ne plus ultras on either the shores of the Atlantic or the shores of 
the Pacific, on either the borders of the northern lakes or on the 
coasts of the Mexican Gulf. 
This being my belief, I want to do all I can to batter down any 
teaching that implies a want of power in our country to grow, to 
expand, whether that expansion be on the land or on the sea. 
When God made us a nation, He gave us the right to grow; and 
when we cease to grow we will begin to die. The descendants of 
the sea kings are not afraidof the sea. The sea was the empire of 
their ancestors and will be the empireof theirsons. We have but 
begun to plant our footsteps on the sea— 

And ride upon the storm. 
Mr. Chairman, we want accurate information about the Phili 
pines and their inhabitants. We have not got it, and we ought 
not to act without it. Therefore, delay is er to the end 
that we may understand the facts existing in those islands. 
Those islands are numerous, they are a= and they are popu- 
lous. Now, what is the situation there? e are in possession of 
the city and bay of Manila. We have in effect compelled Spain 
to turn those islands over to us. There are in those islands, in 
round numbers, I may say, 500,000 civilized people, many of them 
Europeans, Christian people, living prett 
country. Now, Mr. Chairman, having 
protecting these people—— 
Mr. H 
tion? 
Mr. GIBSON. Certainly. 
Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. 
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pancy of the islands, and a 
tude. 


about that, and it will answer your question. 


the awful results of taki 
similating them, making them a 
Philippine representatives on this floor and Philippine Senators 
at the other end of the Capitol is nothing more than a bogy which 
men have created out of their own imagination, and are either 
themselves scared at this creature of their own fancy or are trying 
to scare others with it. 





much as we live in this 
riven Spain away from 


RY of Mississippi. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 


You say that we have driven 








ee 


Spain away from the Philippines; but is it not a fact, do not tho 
papers this morning state, 
existing between General Otis and the insurgents, with a stron: 
probability of a conflict, showing that we have not got possession 
of the islands, as the gentleman states. 


that there are very strained relations 


A STABLE GOVERNMENT NECESSARY. 


Mr. GIBSON. The gentleman misunderstood my remark, | 


said we have driven Spain away from the city and bay of Manil,. 
not that we have actual possession of the Philippine Islands, | 
am talking about 500,000 civilized people on those islands. 


Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. I am asking about Spain’s occu. 
ut the insurgents’ belligerent atti- 
What are you going to do about that? 

Mr. GIBSON. Wait a while and you will hear what I think 
You will get fully 
I am just reaching that point, but I am no} 
Il am crawling on my hands and feet, so to speak, ani 


osted on my views. 
umping. 


trying to deal with this question soberly and in the light of expo- 
rience, realizing the gravity of our responsibilities there and anx- 
ious to know how we shall meet them. 


We owe a duty to those civilized people and property owners 


throughout the’Philippine Islands. Are we going to turn the cit y 
of Manila and turn these civilized Christian people over to the 
Filipinos to be looted, to be plundered, to be destroyed, and, it 
may be, tobe massacred? That will outrage the public conscience 
of — and disgrace the civilization of the century in which 
we live. 


We are obliged to stay in the Philippine Islands until we have 


quieted affairs in all of them. As to the permanent occupation of 
these islands, that, as I have already said, is another 
That is a question none of us are to-day in a condition to deal with 
as statesmen. 
and we may deal with them as newspaper editors, but we are not 
in a condition to deal with these questions as statesmen until we 
thoroughly acquaint ourselves with all the facts of the situation 
there existing. 


uestion. 


We may deal with these questions as politicians 


I take it, Mr. Chairman, that there is no man on this floor, or 


on the floor of the Senate Chamber, who has yet thought of incor- 
poration the Phili 


ine Islands into what might be termed the 
tatesof America. And so all this talk about 
the Philippines into our embrace, as- 
of our country, and having 


y of the Uni 


Here the hammer fell. ] 
fr. HULL. I yield ten minutes more to the gentleman from 


Tennessee, 


THE FILIPINOS MUST RESPECT OUR FLAG. 

Mr. GIBSON, Mr. Chairman, I glory in liberty; and if theso 
Filipinos are ag of a free and stable government, I am ono 
of the last men that will put astrawin their way. I hope they are 
capable of a free and stable government. I hope they will be able 
speedily to fit themselves for national independence. I take it 
thatisthe sentiment of the party to which I belong. Itakeitthatis 
the sentiment of the people of the United States; but, Mr. Chairman, 
we can not run away from these islands. We can not be driven 
awayfrom theseislands. Weare there. Weare thererightfuily. 
We are there to stay until our mission of humanity is accom- 
plished, and we will not leave before. : 

When our flag comes down in the Philippines we must lower it 
ourselves—lower it in our own time and in our own way, 
lower it in obedience to our own law, and lower it with honor 
and with glory. [Applause.] Where is the man on that side of 
the House that wants to see the Stars and Stripes of the United 
States pulled down in the nighttime and tucked under some s0!- 
dier’s coat, while he swims away to a ship in order that he may 
flee to America. No, sir; we want our lowered in the Phil- 
ippines, if the time ever comes for it to be lowered there, at least 
as honorably as the flag of was lowered at Havana. Wo 
want to leave there, when we do leave, a stable government ani « 
free government, and we want to have a sister republic; we want 
to leave the anes as friends and not as enemies. 


But if these Filipinos attack our Army, if they attack our Navy, 
we must teach them, as we teach all other le under God's skies, 
that that flag will never be assailed t defenders. [A 


ree ae smote down the lion of Spain we will not su 
mit to lence or eae on the part of its cubs. 
_ My solution of the Philippine problem is this: If those fifty or 


six oO out who are claiming to represent 
7,000,000 e, if they get a little too fresh, I would squelch 
them; I wo Frerigh vx ot and canister into their 
ranks to teach them that 


oe the American 
are not to be trified with, and that they who interfere 
with us do so at their peril. 


»- 
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NUMBER OF SOLDIRES NEEDED. 

But having suppressed these insurgents, or having succeeded in 
causing them to subside, we will proceed to inaugurate a govern- 
ment there, a government as free and as much their government 
as they are capable of having. If they are capable of a perfectly 
free government, all the better; I will rejoice at it and will join 
my hurrahs with theirs. But until that day comes, until a stable 
government of their own can be maintained in the Philippine 
islands—until that day dawns we owe it to mankind, we owe it to 
civilization, we owe it to Christianity, that the Stars and Stripes, 
the emblem at once of liberty and security, shall float there and 
float supreme. 

Now, in conclusion, Mr, Chairman, in order to carry out all of 
these various programmes in Cuba and Porto Rico and in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, we need an army, and an army large enough to 
control them and maintain order. We need an army large enough 
not only to awe all disturbers of the peace, but to notify all the 
nations of the earth that we are not in a mood to be trifled with 
in this business that we have undertaken in the cause of liberty 
and humanity. 

How many men will we need in our Army? Our military au- 
thorities say we will need 30,000 in Cuba, 30,000 in the Philip- 
pines, 5,000 in Porto Rico, and 1,000 in Hawaii—66,000 outside of 
the United States, and within the United States 40,000; 106,000 
inall. This bill proposes a maximum of 100,000. Not that we 
are to have that number permanently and in times of peace, but 
to have them when by the President deemed necessary. The bill 
provides that soldiers may be enlisted in Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines, so that the natives of these islands may take the 
place of ericans there as soon as possible. 

I have already stated that I prefer regular soldiers for garrison 
duty. Our volunteers did not enlist for garrison duty. They en- 
listed to drive the Spaniards out of Cuba. This they have done, 
gallantly done, and in the doing of it they have added another 
chapter of glory to the American name. And the whole Army 
and the whole Navy share in this glory, those who did none of 
the fighting as wellas those who did some. Those who remained 
in the United States as well as those who crossed the sea. And 
now these volunteers having thus nobly done their duty, having 
honorably complied with their contract, and gloriously fulfilled 
their mission, they will be entitled to their discharge as soon as 
the treaty of peace is ratified by the Senate. 


NO FEARS OF A STANDING ARMY. 


This being so, Mr. Chairman, it is our duty as soon as possible 
to pass this bill soas to put regulars in the place of the volunteers, 
and let the volunteers return to their homes. 

But we are told on this floor that a large standing army is dan- 
gerous to our liberties and will revolutionize our form of govern- 
ment, Mr, Chairman, I am now 61 years old, and all my life 
I have been hearing or reading of the many dangers to our liber- 
ties and Government either hanging over us or just a little ahead. 
When I was younger I was alarmed at the awful predictions of 
the men who saw the ruin of the United States just ahead, but 
now that Iam older I laugh at them. The ruin of our country 
has always been just ahead ever since we started, over one hun- 
dred years ago. The Constitution in the beginning was declared 
to be a mere rope of sand, would not last twenty-four hours. In 
the beginning the Democrats were the prophets of evil, but after 
they got into power the Federalists became the prophets of evil, 
and now the Repabticnns are in power the Democrats have again 
begun their evil prophecies. 

We have had our Jeremiahs all along the line, lamenting that 
the ruin of our country was just at our doors unless their counsel 
was observed, but we are not ruined yet. Instead of being ruined 
we have prospered, prospered more than any other nation that 
ever existed, and, what is strange, the more the prophecies of 
evil the greater our prosperity. And we are still moving on and 
moving up, conquering and toconquer. The stars in their courses 
have been fighting on our side, and Destiny has pronounced an 
irrevocable decree in our favor. 

There are great truths that pite ‘heir shining tents 
Outside our walls, and though b, ¢ dimly seen 


In the gray dawn they will be manifest 
When the light widens into perfect day. 


VICTORY AND GLORY AWAIT US. 

_But, Mr, Chairman, notwithstanding the thousands of predic- 
tions of trouble the cowards and carpers have made, notwith- 
standing the obstacles the critics and false hearted have put in the 

thway of national progress, notwithstanding the weepings and 
tations over “existing conditions” of danger or misfortune, 

the great American Republic, like a mighty ship on a stormy sea, 
has sailed on in safety and in every instance reached the port of 
its desti floating aloft the flag of victory and national glory. 
Some say a regular army will destroy our liberties. There is no 
danger of our own Army ns oe our liberties as long as 
the people put patriotic men into House of Representatives. 
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And when these troubles are all over, as I hope they will be in a 
year or leas, then this House will see to it that our Army is re- 
duced. The people through this House will always control the 
Army, and the day will never come when the Army will control 
the people. : 

Let us trust some things to somebody else. Let us not think 
that we are the people and that wisdom and patriotism will die 
with us. 


I tell you, my countrymen, there will be wise men and 
patriots here after we die, as there were wise men and patriots 
here before we were born. And if the time should ever come 
when our own Army will destroy our liberties, then we shall be a 
people whose liberties will not be worth preserving. Men sprung 
from the loins of our people—men of this free land of ours—are 


not going to interfere with our liberties. They are going to up- 
. ‘ 


hold our liberties; they are going to strengthen our liberties: they 


are going to make us stand with more honor and strength among 
ourselves and with more glory in the sight of mankind. Let us 
show the world, Mr. Chairman, that we are a nation and that we 


have a nation’s powers and a nation’s rights, and intend to dis- 
charge a nation’s responsibilities and a nation’s duties; and let the 
other nations of the world take notice that we demand a nation’s 
respect. [Applause.] And our country can not well do this 
without having a sufficient military force, an army adequate to 
every emergency and a navy equal to every exigency. Then will 
we be able to bid defiance to the tyrants of the world, and be 
better prepared to promote the civilization of mankind and 
strengthen liberty throughout theearth. [Applause. j 


The Dingley Duty on Wool. 


Full Explanation of the Present Situation—The Law Has Worked Admirably, but 
Its Effect Was Impeded by Opposition to the First Dingley Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 10, 1899, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12008) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year onding June 30, 


1900, and for other purposes 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not intend to discuss the items of this ap- 
propriation bill, nor yet to reply to any of the arguments made 
on the other side upon what is popularly termed the question of 
expansion. 

in the early months of this Congress, to supply the place of the 
Wilson tariff law, which was repealed by the act of Congress, we 
passed what is known as the Dingley law, and from the latter days 
of July, 1897, until to-day it has been the law of the land so far as 
relates to the subject of the customs and the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment derived from that source. In the preparation and final 
passage of that bill there was discussion upon the subject of the 
tariff upon wool. The Wilson bill, as will be remembered, had a 
free-wool provision which had been brought about by the tend: 
ency of the Democratic Congress that passed it, looking to what 
they were pleased to call free raw material. 

Almost cotemporary with the election of the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress and the new Administration there were everywhere indica- 
tions of enormous imports into this country. For a number of 
months nearly all the shipping that could be employed to carry 
transoceanic commerce brought to this country foreign products 
and placed them in the hands of consumers or hoarded them in 
the warehouses of the Government. These anticipatory imports 
were generally of articles which under a protective-tariff system 
bear a duty, and which under the tendency of our friends on the 
other side to free trade come into the country free. Conspicuous 
among those articles was wool. We consume in this country 
something like 300,000,000 pounds of that article every year over 
and above our own production. And so it was that at once upon 
the election of the Republican Administration the influx of wool 
from foreign countries became one of the most significant features 
of our import trade. 

Shortly after the convening of the short session of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress these indications had become so significant that it 
was proposed by the Ways and Means Committee that a tariff bill 
for the pur of raising a larger amount of revenue, as well as 
for certain incidental purposes, should be passed by the Congress, 
and so in furtherance of that design, a bill was introduced into 
the House by Mr. Dingley and reported from the Ways and Means 
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Committee. Nearly all of the importations were taxed at about 
25 to 40 per cent of the rates in the McKinley law, but when it 
came to wool, because of the fact that we were then having free 
wool. and because of the further fact that it was perfectly under- 
stood that it was the design to flood this country with an overim- 
yortation of wool, that bill provided for 60 per cent of the duties 
imposed by the McKinley law. This was done expressly for the 
purpose of checking the influx of wool which we understood was 
being made ready and which was watching over our border to see 
what was to bedone by Congress upon that question. 
That bill passed the House of Representatives and went over to 
the Senate. Had it become a law, [ think no man will doubt that 
it would have practically prevented the importation of wool into 
this country 
Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. 
the country. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. In excess of the demands of the country. 
What I mean by that is that there would have been no wool im- 
ported into this country for the mere purpose of looking forward 
to a coming market beyond the current demands of the manufac- 
turing trade. Because of certain documents which I hold in my 
hand, wherein a very distinguished organization in this country 
have assailed the Dingley law now on the statute book as inade- 
quate to the protection of the wool interests, I want to point out 
that it was due more to the action and labor of the president of 
the American Wool Growers’ Association that this first Dingley 
law was defeated in the Senate than to any other cause. 
He came here and demanded that that law should be defeated 
because it did not furnish ample protection to the wool interests. 
It had been put in the Republican platform of 1896 that we fa- 
vored ample protection to the woolgrowers of the United States, 
but we found ourselves in the exact condition which I have de- 
scribed, a position that called upon us to do something to prevent 
the anticipatory importations of wool into the United States. 
The fact lies at the door of that distinguished gentleman and his 
coadjutors in the Senate of the United States that it was incon- 
testibly largely through the men representing woolgrowing con- 
stituencies that that beneficent measure was allowed to perish in 
the committee room. The specious argument which has been so 
often answered—that third-class wool, carpet wool, was not fairly 
and adequately protected—was used with great ingenuity and much 
persistency upon the men representing States which alone, if there 
are any such, do produce third-class wool. I have stated often 
enough upon this floor, and I am ready to demonstrate it to-day, 
that we do not produce in the United States 3 per cent of the car- 
pet wool which we are using and manufacturing, and that more 
than 97 per cent of it is imported from foreign countries. 
Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 
Mr. STEELE. Speaking of these men, and the representation 
of the officers of the organization, and the effort the officers made 
to defeat the bill of which he speaks, I want to ask the gentleman 
if they were sustained by the majority of the members of the 
association? 
Mr. GROSVENOR. I happen to know it was far from it; and 
I know that the Wool Growers’ Association of Ohio afterwards in 
strong ponguags a the whole action. 

Mr. STEELE. That was my impression. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. It was done. And standing as I did in 
favor of the measure and the effects which I have indicated I 
never had a stronger support or stronger indorsement than I had 
from the intelligent woolgrowers of Ohio. 
But I propose to show now that at the door of that opposition, 
unauthorized as I think it was, self-assumed as I think it was, ar- 
rogantly self-assumed, lies the misfortune, if there is any, that 
the wool trade of this country is suffering. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, having thus defined and outlined my pur- 
pose in taking the floor, I do not desire to interrupt the course of 
this debate with any elaboration at this point; and I give notice, 
although I think it is not necessary, that I shall fully elaborate 
with a to show the importations, with figures to show that 
at the date of the passage of the Dingley law there was by actual 
overimportation in this country a supply of wool equal to the 
demand for two long years; and then I will show that to-day the 
leading product of American farms in wool is double the price 
that it would be were it not for the protection afforded by the sec- 
ond Dingley bill. In other words, I will show that the great prod- 
uct of the great Central States in wool is selling, as its dupli- 
cates are selling in the London market to-day, at il cents, while 
they are worth in this country 22 cents, the difference being made 
up by the tariff protection afforded by the Dingley bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been from the time I first entered Con- 

ess willing to do everything in my power consistent with my 

uty to the people at large to improve and benefit the situation 

of the woolgrower. I have looked upon the production of wool 
in the United States not only from the standpoint of a friend 
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of agricultural prosperity, but, furthermore, as appreciatins 
keenly the necessities of a nation to produce its own supply of 
wool. A nation without ships would be incomparably stronver 
all things else being equal, than a nation without the power to pro. 
duce its own supply of wool; it would be worthless in war ani a 
contributor to other people’s riches in time of peace. 

Those of you who have been members of this House during tho 
past six years will testify how strenuously I have upheld the inter. 
est of the woolgrower. Those gentlemen with whom I was agso. 
ciated in the winter of 1896-97 in the preparation of the Dingloey 
bill will not need to be told of my position and untiring labor j}, 
behalf of the interest of the woolgrower. The ee of the 
opposition on this floor who participated in the battle against tle 
Dingley bill will be equally possessed of the necessary inforima- 
tion, and the committee of conference of the two Houses of (on. 
gress which sat through those memorable ten days of terribly hot 
weather in July, 1897, will all testify how untiring and persistey;¢ 
I made the battle. This much I have said because of the readiness 
with which people sometimes rush into a contest and assail the 
action and motives of those who honestly differ from them upon 
a — question. 

t is a matter of common knowledge that the point in the Mc- 
Kinley law which received the hardest attack of the enemies of 
protection was the wool schedule. It was claimed that the wool- 
grower had received more than adequate protection and that that 
protection was to be had at the expense of the common people of 
the country—consumers of woolen materials. It was not true in 
fact, but there was more or less hostility to the high rates of duty 
which not only emanated from those who were supporting for po- 
litical purposes the interests of the common people, but there was 
the wool manufacturer, powerful in influence, wise in knowledge 
of situations, and persistent in representing his own interest, and 
he joined in the great clamor that went up all over the country 
that the people were to be taxed beyond reason in the interest of 
a single agricultural product. 

I never joined in that cry, and always defended the woolgrower; 
I believed that his rights and interests were vastly superior to 
those advocated on the other hand. But the McKinley law was 
repealed, and on its tombstone might, with absolute propricty, 
have been ingrafted, among other things, ‘‘ Died with overtaxa- 
tion upon imported wool.” But it was not long before the people 
of the country began to realize the fallacies and absurdities of 
this taxation, and in the great reaction in favor of protective 
tariff, which came along with the election of McKinley and the 
reestablishment of Republican control in the House, came a re- 
action upon this question of the tariff on wool, and I with others, 
representatives of that great industry, and the fair-minded men 
here representing all interests, succeeded, not without a very 
great struggle, however, in securing the rates of duty borne now 
upon the statute books of the United States. Schedule K of the 
Dingley law is a far better protection to the wool of this country 
than was any other statute ever enacted since 1867. It was the 
last fraction of a cent and the last possible improvement o/ a 
schedule that could have been made in the Fifty- fifth Congress, 
and it was only after days and weeks of unparalleled effort that 
the concession which produced these figures and this language 
was made. 

But now, from a certain source of authority the Republican 
party is charged with having been unfaithful, even with all this, 
to the woolgrower, and small gatherings of woolgrowers have 
been held here and there that assailed the Dingley law and charge: 
unfaithfulness upon the part of the men who supported it and in- 
timating that the manufacturer has received more than his share 
of benefit. This in the face of the fact, as I will demonstrate, 
that the manufacturer is paying double price for a large class of 
wool, the advance being cau solely and alone by the tariff in 
the Dingley law; but I am going to give the enemies of this en- 
actment a hearing in this connection. Whatever else I may be 
charged with, I will never be charged with unfairness toward an 
opponent, and so I here reproduce a letter from Judge Lawrence, 
— a appre states his case as strongly as it is possible for him 
to s 8 

BELLEFONTAINE, OHTO, November 11, 1595. 

My Dear Srr: You are reelected to of course, I knew you 
would be. I have just received the Boston Wool and rter textile 
number of November 10, and the editor says that, by reason of the low price 
of woe, some of the Western pre me eats saying that it is the effect of 
the goldbug policy. The editorial says “some ee wool 

in store in can not be sold for more than 10 cen 1, 
ewe the consignors claim that they were told earlier in the season to hold 
cents, and thou 
* Tov ora lnaiieg 
fat cattle at $4.50 


it is reported that 12} cents could have been obtained 
n April. > 


here at 20 cents per a fat hogs at r hundred, 
hundred. Good 1 nae tnwached woo! = ners 
are not prosperous, e @ ion 

rs y us unless — hing is done to 


Farmers 


out the 
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fee have noticed that Mr. North, in his last report, saysthat under 
riff law he does not hope or expect that sheep will increase east 
of t i River. He did not tell you this when he was getting an 
enormous tariff for the wool manufacturers and the very inadequare tariff 
on wool. He concealed that until after the East had procured ample protec- 
tion for themselves and their inadequate protection for the woolgrowers. 
The wool tariff is the most difficult to understand of any in the tariff schedules. 
If you expect to oppose the woolgrowers and the changes | have gnquested, 
it is ible our efforts to get an improvement in the wool tariff will be of no 
avail. If you deem it proper to advise me as to what course you will pursue, 
| will esteem it a favor. 

Respectfully, yours, WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 

Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR. 


If you would subscribe for and read the Monthly Bulletin of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, and procure the back numbers for the current 
yolume, I believe you will be persuaded to aid us in all we ask. 

Respectfully, W. L. 


And in this same connection I propose to publish Jadge Law- 
rence’s letter of November 15, 1898, in which he again makes the 
strongest indictment that he possibly can make with all his great 
ingenuity and wonderful knowledge of the details of this question: 


{HE DINGLEY WOOL TARIFF IS UNJUST TO WOOLGROWERS—IT SHOULD BE 
IMPROVED. 


Editor Wool Markets and Sheep: 


Your issue of November 15, 1898, publishes several letters from sheep 

breeders, in view of Thanksgiving Day, and giving reasons why they are 
hankful. 

; They all very properly ,ive thanks that the free-wool act of August 28, 
1804, has to work its ruin on sheep husbandry and that the Dingley 
wool tariff of July 24, 1897, has to some extent improved it. There are only 
two woolgrowers in the United States, so far as I have learned, who seem 
satisfied with the low, inadequate protection given to wool by the Dingley 
Act. H. A. Daniells, secretary of National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, in his letter in Wool Markets and Sheep, says we have “‘a tariff on wool 
that makes the breeding of sheep profitable once more."’ I think the gov- 
ernor of New Mexico recently expressed a nearly similar idea—Et tu, 
Brutus.” 

These expressions will do more injury to the cause of inadequate protec- 
tion for wool than can be repaired by 50,000 woolgrowers. They will be quoted 
by New England advocates of low wool duties and used in Congress against 
us. Itis to be noticed Mr. Daniells does not say that the Dingley wool tariff 
makes woolgrowing profitable, but only “the breeding of sheep.” He is a 
breeder of mutton sheep, and sheep breeding has been for a year past mod- 
erately profitable, for two reasons: 

First, the shortage in the suppl 
for mutton and mutton sheep, an 

Second, the reduction of some ten or twelve million sheep under free wool 
left the supply of mutton asp meemeqente 

But mutton sheep will soon be increased in such numbers, and cattle also, 
that soon the price of mutton will be reduced. ’ 

The permanent prosperity of sheep husbandry can only be maintained by 
making woolgrowing profitable. Then even with moderate prices for mut- 


of cattle has made an increased demand 


ton—a blessing to the r of our cities—sheep husbandry will prosper. 
Under the low, i equate Dingley wool tariff wool does not and will not 
command a fair price. 


Then the Chicago price current November 19, 1898, for wool wasas follows: 
OHIO, INDIANA, AND KENTUCKY UNWASHED. 





Cents. 
So cthan dent dabcun delliee teres Anneke shbnved secs wtduciedtathes: EERE 
ED», cvcthnecuetndpeconcncsen bots nntece nenena sores soesecocoecce 17 to 18 
EE nthed ah enscavkaigsarhes odedes coneas seutcadsetapeandes 20 to 21 
SRG HNO GHOURIINE 6. onc ccc s cece ccce cocece coscec ceccccce cecces 20 to 22 
Quarter-blood I dinibibididetdinccncdadts bee cbstneases dedacsoceens 20 to 21 
GED dance deenencctiinageessarcessce . Jéncenuneuue a ee 
TERRITORY WOOLS. 
Washington fine .............. Std Cwdsls Gbtnkie dada danenccesnientessoases 10 to 11 
ED SCOR os cum po eccusese sacnsneanesendeesemuepeceouczece ll to 13 
in nds cobs dokidneséie enti tabbdtaduppkiaieeacnane 13 to 15 
ade vcwkicevkad ceskacen afte denctnilivcasa auiecttuides eceese ll to 13 
IN ii idsinwhb cndiincedn dbnllinegngdeukinniseinandalinsly areas 13 to l4 
The prices on farms and ranches are all of 2 cents ad pound below these 
prices. These ppricce will not make woolgrowing fairly profitable. 
Mr. North, of the National Association of Wool Manufactur- 


secretar 
ers, who was an active lobbyist against woolgrowers when the tariff bill was 
pending in Congress, in his recent annual report said of the effect of the 
hew wool tariff: 

“We do not anticipate any change in the steady diminution of sheep east 
of the Mississippi.” 

He should ive said woolgrowing will not be fairly profitable any place 
unless the wool tariff be improved. 

He alsosaid the Dingley tariff gives the wool manufacturers “ the best pro- 
tection they ever had.” 

Edward A. Greene, an eminent wool expert of Philadelphia, says the Ding- 
ley law “is the worst wool-tariff law we ever had.” 

It is much less gpeteetive than the McKinley Act of 1890. The woulgrowete 
of the United States will insist that the next Congressshall improve the Ding- 
ley wool tariff soas to give better protection. Itis full of loopholes for fraud. 
It isa vile frand on woo wers. 

l congratulate the woolgrowers that Wool Markets and Sheep has repeat- 
edly advocated such an improvement of the Dingley law as will give better 
protection to woolgrowers. 

If woolgrowers will not act in concert and assert their rights, they can not 
hope for an improvement of the Dingley law, and they may expect New Eng- 

d manufacturers to continue the ust advan they have. 

WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
President of the National Wool Growers’ Association. 


Now, let us see what is the answer, and it will be seen that the 
philosophizing of the distinguished gentleman all hinges upon the 
fact that the wool of this country is not as high as it was believed 
it would be when the Dingley tariff bill was passed, and that he 
who cried out against the passage of that measure and tried to 
defeat it is now heard to array the woolgrowers, if possible, against 
the Dingley law, and ieidentelly against the Republican party. 

On the 3ist of December last Mr. Theodore Justice, well known 
to the people of the United States, wrote a letter to Governor 
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Wallace, of New Mexico. I may in this connection state that if 
there is one man who, above all other men in the United States, 
is the friend of the woolgrower and thestanch and sleepless advo- 
cate of protective duties on wool, it is Theodore Justice. He made 
his appearance before Congress at the request and upon the intro- 
duction of Hon. William Lawrence. acting officially as the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Wool Growers, who informed 
us that Mr. Justice was authorized to represent the great industry 
for whose promotion his association existed. I here reproduce a 
statement from the American Sheep Breeder of January, 1898, 
connected with the introduction by Judge Lawrence of Mr. Jus- 
tice. It will show how well this man is capable of speaking for 
the woolgrower: 


Mr. Theodore Justice, the senior partner of Justice, Bateman & Co.. wool 
commission merchants of Philadelphia, has probably done more to secure 
protective tariff legislation for wool than any other man in the United States 

Through the request of the late Hon. Columbus Delano, the former presi 
dent of the National Association of Wool Growers, Mr. Justice was induced 
to become one of the directors of the American Protective Tariff League, 
which has done so much in shaping public opinion throughout the country 
in favor of developing home industries. 3 

Messrs. Justice, Bateman & Co. issue a wool circular, which for twelve 
years, at least, has largely shaped public sentiment with regard to protective 
duties upon American wool. 

Judge Lawrence in speaking of this circular during the Presidential cam 
paign said that ‘it is doing more to elect the Republican candidate than any 
single newspaper in the country.” : 

Mr. Justice has had experience both as a wool grower and manufacturer 
as a grower when a lad on the farm and asa manufacturer as president of the 
Yeadon Woolen Mills Company. The firm was compelled to take this prop 
erty for a bad debt. They ran the mill until they worked out their claim and 
then wound it up, selling out the machinery, and have never since had any 
direct interest in a woolen mill, but the development of the American wool- 
growing industry has ever been uppermost in the mind of Theodore Justice 
the subject of this sketch. 

At the time the Committee on Ways and Means was formulating what af 
terwards became the disastrous Wilson tariff law Theodore Justice appeared 
before it to deliver an argument against the removal of the McKinley duties 
He was the only representative appearing in behalf of the woolgrowing in 
terest. He was introduced to the committee by an autograph letter from the 
Hon. William Lawrence, president of the National Association of Wool Grow 
ers, informing them that Mr. Justice was authorized to represent the great 
industry for whose promotion his association existed 

In the early part of the year 1897 Mr. Justice again appeared in the inter 
est of the American woolgrower before the Committee on Ways and Means 
when Mr. Dingley was itschairman. This time Mr. Justice was listened to 
most attentively by a more sympathetic audience. A prominent New Eng 
land manufacturer who was present, who had not always agreed with Mr. 
Justice as to the amount of wool duty that ought to be imposed, remarked to 
a friend that “it was one of the best speeches that he had ever heard,” and 
that it “must have taken Mr. Justice a long time to prepare” and “ must 
have involved a great deal of exhaustive research." 

The American Economist, of New York, said: “It isdoubtful if a moreable 
statement was ever made before a legislative body in this country touching 
the scientific scope of protection as affecting the great wool industry and the 
operations of the opposite policy than was given by Mr. Theodore Justice, of 
Philadelphia, in his argument.” 

The Philadelphia Press, on the day following the tariff hearings, in allud 
ing to the same, said: ‘“‘ Probably the best argument ever presented was that 
of Theodore Justice, of Philadelphia, who spoke for an hour and a half. No 
one has as yet appeared before the committee who has been listened to more 
closely, nor has any one yet been able to make a statement so well indorsed 
by woolgrowers and wool dealers. Mr. Justice was armed to the teeth with 
statistics and showed beyond dispute, by official records and testimony of ex 
perts, what had been the actual loss to the American farmer and wool 
awe, Some of the Democratic members endeavored to cross question 

him, and they were glad to drop him, as he was too thoroughly posted to be 
shaken upon any of his arguments.” 


Mr. Justice is not a manufacturer; has no interest in manu- 
facturing. His sole and only interest is in the welfare and pros- 
perity of the American woolgrowers. If they do not prosper, he 
can not prosper; and coming as he does thus indorsed by Judge 
Lawrence, his testimony and contribution tothe present condition 
is worthy of all merit. I here reproduce his letter: 


DEAR Str: I have read your article in the American Cotton and Wool 
Reporter of the 22d instant called ‘*The Evolution of Schedule K.’ 

You write with much force and clearness, but I think you make a mistake 
in attacking the Dingley tariffact. Your kick is not against that law, which 
is working well, considering that there were 1,123,000,000 pounds of free wool, 
shoddy, etc., imported during the Wilson period. All your troubles come 
from that and not from any other source. The Dingley tariff act is a better 
law for the woolgrower than was the McKinley law, and if the little Dingley 
tariff bill, which was defeated by the Silver Republicans because they said 
Judge Lawrence advised them it was inadequate, had been passed, you 
would have been better off than you are to-day. It would have acted as a 
stop gap and would have kept out this enormous flood of foreign wool. We 
drained the world of its wool supply, and the American woolgrower to-day 
is compelled to hold his wool until this enormous supply of free wool i+ 
exhausted. 

In 1894 there were 71,000,000 pounds of woolimported during the four months 
of the Wilson tariff, and 4,000,000 pounds of shoddy, rags, waste, etc., so that 
the total imports of wool and shoddy during the Wilson period were 923,000,000 
pounds. Of this amount 100,000,000 pounds were in the condition of scoured 
wool, equal to at least 300,000,000 pounds of American wool in the condition in 
which it is sent tomarket. Therefore, measured by American wool, we prac- 
tically brought out from foreign countries during the free-wool period 1,123,- 
000,008 ands of wool, and as the mills have mostly been running upon it, 
only piecing it out with American wool when necessary, the supply is ap 
proaching its end, although there is still a great deal of it on hand. 

The consumption during the three years 1595, 1896, and 1897 was about 
1,210,000,000 pounds, only about 97,000,000 pounds more than the free-wool im 
ports if reduced to the condition of American unwashed wool. Besides this 
supply, there were 826,000,000 pounds of American wool produced during the 
three years 1895, 1896, and 1897, which has to be added to the 1,123,000,000 pounds 
of foreign brought out during the Wilson-law period, and you then have the 
stupendous supply of 1,949,000,000 pounds of wool for that period, with a con- 
sumption during that time of only 1,210,000,000 pounds. We therefore began 
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the year 1898 with about VOR en0 000 pounde on hand at that time, all told, mak- 
ing allowance for the scoured woo oa out during the free-wool period 
as being equal to American unwashed. If we count the imported wool onl 
asso much wool according to the custom-house records, we still have unuse 
of this wool about 411,000,000 pounds, which is the amount left on hand with 
which to begin 1899. If the scoured is considered as unwashed, we will begin 
with 611,000,000 pounds. 

We are already at the importing point on Shropshire wools, but are not 
there yet on merino wools. The reason Shropshire wools have reached the 
importing point is because there was no excessive quantity of wool of this 
kind imported, and what was brought out has mainly been used. Shrop- 
shire wool in England has dropped about 27 per cent since 1892 and 21 per 
cent since 1896, but owing to the Dingley tariff act the same grade of Ameri- 
can wool, viz, quarter-blood unwashed combing, is only 16 per cent below 
prices current in 1892, but over 44 per cent higher than 1896. At that time 
(1902) there was no reason to expect tariff changes, and business was normal 
when the tariff was the same as it is to-day. Therefore it is logical to as- 
sume that American prices should bear the same relation to Shropshire wool 
in England that they bore to prices abroad in 1892, when the tariff was the 
same asitisnow. According to this the Dingley tariff has already lifted the 
price as much as it can or will on this grade. With merino wools, however, 
the situation is different. 

The price of merino wool in Europe is just the same as it was in 1892, but 
we are ever so much below 1892 prices in the United States on merino wools. 
The fault is not with the Dingley tariff act, but it is with the 923,000,000 pounds 
of free wool that came in during the Wilson tariff act. This 923,000,000 
pounds, if the scoured wool among it was reduced to unwashed wool in the 
condition it is brought to market by American farmers, would be the equiv- 
alent of 1,123,000,000 pounds of unwashed wool. Here is where the woolgrower 
has his kick, and this alone is the cause of his dissatisfaction, and it is a mis- 
take to assail the Dingley tariff act, which is not to blame. Pour out your 
wrath upon the true cause of your disappointment. When you attack the 
Dingley tariff act you attack the woolgrower's best friend, and if it is re- 
pealed it will be a long day before he can again enjoy anything that is as good. 

We are already beginning to hear mutterings on the part of importers 
who have disposed of the free wool imported and pocketed their profit, and 
now they see their 60,000,000 pounds of wool in the United States custom- 
houses which they can not touch, as to pay the duty upon it and take it out 
of bond for consumption would involve a Toes. These people are beginning 
to talk about the tariff being too high. If the woolgrower is to attack it 
from his side and the wool importer ren his side, nothing but calamity to 
the American woolgrower can be the outcome. Buckle on your sword and 
hack away at the cruel policy that repealed the McKinley Act. Judge Law- 
rence is not entirely blameless for the repeal of the McKinley Act, for he as- 
sailed it as an unsatisfactory measure, denouncing it as a cheat, thus helping 
free traders to win, and attacks made oe the Dingley tariff act will be ac 
companied by no better results than followed the unwise attacks upon the 
McKinley law, the best tariff laws, in my judgment, and they were almost 
twin brothers, this country ever had or ever will have. 


Yours, truly, 
THEODORE JUSTICE. 
Mr. Grorar H. WALLACE, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


I here publish a statement from the London auction sales which 
will give the key to my position in regard to American wool to-day: 


LONDON AUCTIONS. 

The sixth and last series of the London wool auctions for 1898 opened on 
the 29th ultimo, with a decline of 5 per cent in such low medium and coarse 
wools as are clipped from mutton breeds, but with penetionsy no change in 
merino and half-blood merino wools. As measured by No. 60's tops (merino 
wool scoured, carded,and combed), prices in London are now the same as in 
1892, so that the apes sng: »0int price for wools of Merino blood, including 
fine crossbreeds, is indicated by the quotations for 1892, and as given below. 

Owing to the foreign decline in coarse wools, domestic prices now seem to 
be as high as they will be, unless there should be an advance abroad. The 
full price-lifting effect of the sveue ge Beane duty imposed by the Dingley 
tari? act on low crossbred unwashed wool has now been felt—that is to a 
such American quarter-blood and common combing wools as were recently 
selling here at 22 cents would not, at this date, be worth over 11 cents in Lon- 
don, because tops of 40's quality (which are quarter-blood wools scoured, 
carded, and combed) are selling there at about 21 cents, and to produce top 
at that figure would require the sale in the London market of American un- 
washed fleece at about il cents. 

The method for testing the benefit of the peice iting effect of our tariff 
upon any grade of wool is to compare its value in London with the selling 
price at the same moment in the United States. Merino wools are not Pw up 
to the importing-point price, because of their excessive importation durin, 
the free-wool period. Anadvance of 20 percent in merino wools in the Unite 
States must take place before they can be undersold by foreign. This ex- 
plains the almost entire absence of American buyers from the present London 
sales. 

Outside of a few varieties not produced here (mainly carpet wools), Amer- 
ica has no present need to import wool. It is a noteworthy fact that more 
than half of the wool imported into the United States during the past year 
remains in the custom-houses with the duties unpaid. 


I will now proceed as well as I may to reply to Judge Law- 
rence’s letter of November 11, which I have given the benefit of 
full publication, which will go at least as widely as will this speech. 

In reply to Judge Lawrence, I would say, in reference to the 
following sentence, ‘‘ The editor of the Boston Cotton and Wool 
Reporter says that by reason of the low prices for wool some of 
the Western newspapers are saying that it is the effect of the gold- 
bug policy,” that if this is correct we are only undergoing condi- 
tions that are world-wide. Shropshire wool—that is, wool from 
Shropshire sheep—in England is selling at 25 per cent below prices 
current in 1892, while in the United States the same are only 16 

yer cent below prices of 1892. The Dingley tariff therefore has 
Fitted the American price 11 cents per pound—that is, American- 
grown Shropshire wool that is selling here at 22 cents is worth in 
London 11 cents, just the difference of the ay duties between 
the London and the American price on this grade of wool. If it 
is ‘‘goldbug” policy in Europe and in the United States, it has in 
no way affected the advantages which the American woolgrower 
has received from the 11 cents per pound duty of the Dingley tariff 
act, 
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Judge Lawrence further complains that some Wyoming wool 
now in Boston can not be sold for more than 10 cents per pound 
although the consignors claim that they were told early in ¢}. 
season to hold the wool for 16 cents per pound, and although it j< 
— that 12} cents could have been obtained in their pens in 
ril. 
> answer to the foregoing I would simply say that owing +, 
the opposition of Judge Lawrence and others to the origina) 
Dingley tariff act of 1896 the country was flooded with free woo) 
from which we are now suffering, and which alone keeps down 
the prices of some grades below the importing point. If tha; 
measure had been passed as a stop-gap until the present Dingley 
tariff act could be passed, we would have been spared the drop) in 
merino wool in America, which is only owing to the fact that wo 
overimported of this class of stock under the Wilson tariff a¢+. 
We then brought out what seems to have been more than a two 
years’ supply. The original Dingley tariff bill was defeated })y 
the votes of Free Silver Republican Senators, who gave as an ex- 
cuse for voting against it that Judge Lawrence had so advised. 

Then, again, Judge Lawrence = the present Dingley tar- 
iff act and delayed its passage, thereby giving importers and aliens 
an opportunity to ship wool in in enormous quantities in order 
that they might pocket the tariff profit. Shropshire wools, which 
are not fine wools, however, have enjoyed the full price-lifting 
benefits of the tariff because the country was not overstocked 
with imported wool of that kind, as it was with fine wool. Tho 
bulk of the free wool imported was fine or merino, and but for 
this the value in the Eastern markets to-day of fine Wyoming 
wool would have been 16 cents instead of 12 cents. The latter 
price was offered at the ee — in Wyoming by speculators, 
as they then believed they could resell it before this time at the 
importing-point equivalent of 16 cents for such wool, which price 
would have been the full tariff-lifting price of the Dingley tariff 
act. There was much speculation in wool in the summer, and tho 
growers of Montana especially were paid by Eastern speculators 
a price that would require them to resell in the Boston market at 
the importing-point price, but these speculators are now in great 
distress, for they find that they are unable to resell their wool at 
the cost laid down in Boston. The successful speculation which 
they looked for was frustrated by the enormous supplies of merino 
wool brought in before the Dingley tariff bill was passed. 

We do not see that the tariff on wool has anything to do with 
the fact that corn is selling at 20 cents per bushel, or fat hogs at 
$3 per hundred, or fat cattle at $4.50 per hundred. Good merino 
wool, however, is selling on the Ohio farm at 17 cents because the 
importing-point oe is only 21 cents to-day, and were it not for 
the Dingley tariff act its value on the Ohio farm to-day would be 
only 10 cents instead of 17 cents, the present price, so that the 
Dingley tariff act, by Judge Lawrence’s admission, has raised 
the price on the Ohio farm 7 cents per pound, and if the original 
Dingley tariff act had been passed in 1896 as a stop-gap the full 
importing-point price of 21 cents for Ohio X unwashed could havo 
been obtained there to-day. Therefore the evils of which Judge 
Lawrence complains have mostly arrived through opportunitic. 
which he assisted in furnishing to aliens and importers for giut- 
ting the country with a several years’ supply of wools free of duty. 

He says, ‘‘ If you will aid woolgrowers in striking out the siirt- 
ing clause of the Dingley tariff act the farmers will be benefited,” 
but he fails to see that if there are two duties upon wool—a higher 
one upon skirted and a lower one upon unskirted—all the wool 
will come in at the lower duty. The duty upon either skirted or 
unskirted ought to be high enough to protect the American wool- 
grower against wools which are skirted. The woolgrower would 
not long receive benefit from the higher duty if the duty upon 
skirted wool were made higher than it was during the McKinley 
Act, and the probabilities are that it would be so unpopular that 
it would not last long. The greatest misfortune that could hap- 
pen to the American woolgrower would be toagain have the wool 
tariff repealed. The mere agitation of the subjectof either higher 
or lower duties would again open up the whole question, with the 
doubtful result of the grower oventiall securing a bill as good 
for him as the Dingley tariff act, for it all the virtues of the 
McKinley Act and more besides. 

Higher duties upon third-class wools would doubtless benelit 
the grower, but it is doubtful if ee of the subject would 
be wise, for we do not and never raise wool in this 
country, and the free traders would again have a chance to assail 
the Dingley wool duties as they did the McKinley wool duties, on 
the ground that we have os a protective tariff on the class of 
wool which we do not and never will produce. This was the 
argument that Grover Cleveland's e successfully used when 
they elected a Congress that the McKinley tariff act. 
Judge Lawrence's complaint the McKinley Act was used 
by Democratic s rs to ee oon: 
gress that the Wilson law. So it will be again if he con- 
tinues his attacks on the Dingley Act, 











_ 


It is true that considerable carpet wool is used in the manufac- 
sure of clothing. This is the case all over the world. But America 
uses as much carpet wool as all the rest of the world put together, 
and as we do not, and never will, produce carpet wool, it does not 
seem wise to stifle a great industry aiready established here, when 
by so doing nobody would be greatly benefited. Taking the coun- 
try a8 @ whole, anything that cripples the manufacturer of car- 

ts would be a greater injury to the nation than could possibly 

gained by the increase in the carpet-wool duties to the rates 
asked for by Judge Lawrence. 

Wool imported on the skin already pays the same duty as other 
wool, less 1 cent per pound absorbed by American labor in remov- 
ing the same from the skin. The cost of this puts wool imported 
on the = on the same level of cost as other imported wool of the 
same kind. 

Judge Lawrence complains of a statement made by Mr. S, N. 
D. North, stating that under the present tariff law he (Mr. North) 
does not hope or expect that the number of sheep will increase 
greatly in sections east of the Mississippi. Judge Lawrence says, 
“North did not tell you this when he was getting an enormous 
tariff on manufactures of wool.” 

Judge Lawrence charges North with having concealed that until 
the East had procured ample protection for themselves, but inad- 
equate protection for the woolgrower. This is not a fair charge 
by Judge Lawrence. He does not fairly quote Mr. North. He 
only quotes a part of his statement. On page 6, chapter 2, of the 
Quarterly Bulletin of the National Association of Woolen Manu- 
facturers, in an ablearticle headed ‘‘ The United States wool clip 
of 1898,” Mr. North says: 

After a year of protection to wool, the coming of which had been antici- 


ted for a year prior to the passage of the act of 1897, is the strikingly small 
increase in the number of sheep. 


He says the explanation is twofold. 


First, no matter how great may be the encouragement to sheep growers, 
the increment from year to year is limited by natural laws, and is further 
limited by the constantly increasing slaughter for mutton purposes. 

In thickly settled localities, and especially near the many large 
cities and towns in sections east of the Mississippi, the demands 
for lambs absorb the young stock as fast as produced at prices 
that make their production for mutton purposes more profitable 
than their retention for woolgrowing purposes. 

Mr. North still further says: 

No tariff on wool has shown itself capable of arresting the progressive de- 
cline in the number of sheep = high-priced lands in the East. We do not 
expect any change in the steady diminution of sheep east of the Mississippi, 
which has been in progress for thirty-five years. The Eastern farmer can 
not raise wool in successful competition with the methods that prevail on the 
Western ranches, any more than he can raise grain in competition with West- 
ern methods. It is not foreign but domestic competition which is destroy- 


ing woolgrowing (except in small flocks) in the Eastern States—that is to say, 
States east of the Mississippi. 


The increase in our flocks is on the ranches, and the higher-priced 
farms of the East have taken up other branches of agriculture, 
which their location in the vicinity of large cities promotes. For 
instance, the manufacture of cheese or butter or other dairy prod- 
ucts is possible in the East, which is not possible on the ranches. 
This diversifies our industries and enables the agricultural classes 
to prosper, and if we had no tariff at all—as during the Wilson 
law—the flocks on the small farms east of the Mississippi would 
be destroyed altogether. The shrinkage in the flocks during the 
free-wool period was almost entirely in sections east of the Missi 
sippi, and it was much more rapid during the free-wool period 
than any other tariff act. 

Judge Lawrence admits that the wool tariff is the most difficult 
of any to understand. His conduct during the past three years 
furnishes ample evidence of this so far as he is concerned, for if 
he could have had his own way he would have adopted measures 
that in the end would have made the woolgrower worse off than 
ever. These methods of opposition are wholly impracticable, and 
if allowed plenty of rein would have made the wool tariff so ob- 
noxious that its early repeal would have been sure. The disap- 
pointment as to current prices to-day can be blamed entirely to 
the free-wool Wilson law, which permitted foreign nations to send 


us so much wool free of or 

In my judgment, the Dingley tariff act is working satisfactorily. 
a regs to Shropshire or quarter-blood wools, it has already 
i 


_— as much as it can or will unless prices advance 
abroad, and were it not that merino wools, as stated above, were 
overimported (as Shropshire wools were not) it would have lifted 
the price on merino grades as it has the coarser wools. If the 
Dingley tariff act is let alone until wool consumption catches up 
with the wool supply, a time not remote, it will lift the price of 
all domestic w: to the parity of foreign wool impo under 
the new tariff. 

It will not be denied that there was and is disappointment over 
the 10 per cent decline which took place between November 1, 
1897, and November 1, 1898; but t satisfaction comes to us 
when we compare the prices in the United States on the 1st of 

ber, under the Dingley law, with those on the Ist of 
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December, 1895, under the free Wilson tariff. The average ad- 
vance between those two dates was over 23 per cent, and yet the 
average foreign decline between those dates was fully 23 per cent. 
Of course we regret that we are now accepting prices 10 per cent 
below those refused a year ago; but we must bear in mind that 
by reason of the Dingley tariff and by operation of that instru- 
ment American prices have sustained 23 per cent advance at the 
same time that foreign wools of like kind and character, includ- 
ing the entire wool product of Great Britain, have scored a de- 
cline equal to the advance here, and but for the Dingley Act 
prices here would have been as low as they are in London. This 
is the testimony of those who are skilled, and this is a reasonable 
statement. 

All the woolgrowers do not grumble, and I here reproduce and 
adopt from the Thanksgiving number of the Wool and Sheep 
Markets, published at Chicago, November 15, 1898, statements of 
various gentlemen in regard to the subject-matter: 

WHY THE SHEEPMEN SHOULD BE THANKFUL—THE YEAR 188 TO BE LONG 
REMEMBERED—BOUNTEOUS HARVESTS EVERYWHERE. 
(Told by the shepherds. } 

It affords us great pleasure to be able to publish the following letters from 

secretaries and other prominent officials of the different organizations repre 


senting the sheep and woolgrowing industry of this country. T' the 
sheepman is truly thankful goes without saying. Never before was he in 
s he is to-da The 


—— to so fully appreciate his prosperous condition a 
etters are all good and contain many expressions of true than 
Sheepmen are thankful that they are sheepmen, and they should not er 
to render thanks unto Him who has blessed them and made them the 1 
prosperous of all. 





LINCOLNS GIVE THANKS. 


As Thanksgiving is near at hand, in looking over the blessings of the year 
I wish to state a fow that pertain to sheepmen especially, viz, a tariff on 
wool that makes the breeding of sheep profit.ble once more 

Second. A bounteous grain and hay crop that will insure plump and 
thrifty dams for the next crop of lambs 

Third. Pertains to Lincoln breeders. For having a breed of sheep that is 
popular with every man who breeds them in their puri it brings the 

ighest price of any breed, that stands without a peer for croesing on other 
breeds, and a breed that needs only to be known to be appreciated by every- 
body. The members of this association report this a year of grand sales, a 
demand for sheep of both sexes that will tax the association to supply and at 
prices that make the purse plethoric. Therefore, we as an association 
should unite in giving thanks to the Power that brought such a state of 
things about. 

We are further blessed by having a few periodicals devoted solely to our 
business and managed by men who are devoted not only to the sheepmen, but 
are devoted and loyal friends of thesheep. It isa peculiarity of those who 
are much among the sheep, either they were created so, or associating with 
the gentle sheep changes their nature, but my somewhat extended acquaint 
ance among the sheepmen leads me to think them as royal and jolly a lot of 
men as the earth contains. 

With a thankful heart to the Creator, who has cast my lot as a sheepman 
among sheepmen, I wish to unite with my brother breeders in blessing all 
sources that have contributed to our prosperity. 

Yours, as ever, 


‘ +} 
vy. tl 


H. A. DANIELLS, 
Secretary of National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ As 


ociation, 


NEW YORK BREEDERS THANKFUL. 

It is a wost fitting thing that a great civilized and Christian nation should 
annually observe a day of praise and thanksgiving to the Autbor of all good 
and the Source of all blessing; and I am sure that no class of our people will 
be more fervent or sincere in their expressions of gratitude than our Ameri 
can shepherds. It has been said that a man’s occupation has much to do in 
molding his character. If this saying is true, then the man whose lif« 
is to care for and tend the animal whose name and kind is a synon 
dependence and humility must as a sequence develop kindred traits of c! 
acter and look for guidance, direction, and protection from the Great She 
herd of us all, and realize to its fullest extent what David felt when he wr 
“the Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want." 

It is not vouchsafed to men of any calling that generous prosperity should 
continually abide and that it should be all sunshine and no storm cloud. 
sheep men must expect ups and downs in degrees of prosperity and be thank 
ful in times of disaster that conditions are not worse and duly grateful when 
the cup runneth over. 

Speaking for the members of our standard association, I am sure that I 
voice their sentiments when I say that we are thankful that the free traders, 
when they were in the saddle, were restrained from passing a law that all 
sheep should be slaughtered, and that they only subjected us to the ravages 
of the wolf free trade: and that when in the hour of distress and desolation 
we earnestly prayed that wise statesmanship might again guide the ship of 
state and our Government assume the réle of protector and shepherd and 
build again the walls of our great natural sheepfold, that He who ruleth 
the nations in justice and righteousness so graciously and generously an 
swered our petition and gave us a President and lawmaker who believes in 
the doctrine that “he who provideth not for his own household hath denied 
the faith;’’ and that this principle applies to governments as wel! as to indi 
viduals, and proclaimed to the world that America was for Americans, and 
by legislative enactment,-that placed a bar across the pathway of ruinous 
foreign competition and swung into view again the day star of hope and an 
assurance of better days, which now are here. 

Still further, we are grateful for the fruitful season just ap that our 
storehouses are full and that no general and extended droughts have visited 
our land; that our flocks have not been pinched by hunger or starvation, and 
that no such scourge as a contagious disease has visited our flocks 

Again. we are grateful that the battle ground with a foreign foe, when 
fighting for God and humanity, was kept far from our shores, and that our 
flocks were not the prey of an invading army or the subject of confiscation. 

And just now we are most teful for the outcome of the recent election 
and that the majority has spoken for honest money, for protection, and has 
upheld the wise policy of our noble and Christian Presi lent; and we in New 

ork are especially thankful for the overthrow and discomfort of the cohorts 
of Tammany and the election of the brave hero of San Juan as our governor 

Oh! our blessings are without number and our gratitude should be un 
— JOHN P. RAY, 


Secretary Standard American Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association. 
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INDIANA BOYS THANKFUL. 


The woolgrowers of Indiana should be especially thankful that the price 
of wool and sheep are 50 per cent better than in 1893, and are still on a boom. 

They should be especially thankful that they have such pleasant and profit- 
able association, where all the breeders may meet and discuss all the breeds 
of sheep so fully and freely, and where the wool and mutton man can come 
and learn all about the rowing of sheep as wellas the rearing of stud flocks, 
for all flourish and prosper in Indiana. 

Indiana is especially proud of her flocks. They are not soil robbers, but 
great soil feeders. Those who handle sheep do not have to simply plow and 
plant and reap and sell the raw material, but operate a condensed factory. 

We are thankful that we have not a mutual admiration society, but a mu- 
tually beneficial society. Our discussions are free and practical in all that 
pertains to sheep husbandry, and in a sense the Indiana woolgrowers are 
philanthropists. 

J. W. ROBE, 


Secretary Indiana Wool Growers’ Association. 


TUNIS BREEDERS IN LINE. 


In answer to your request for an article on the subject of wae should the 
members of my association be thankful, I will say, first, the Tunis sheep 
breeders should be thankful because there is such a demand for our sheep 
that we are unable to supply the demand; second, with a good demand for 
fat sheep and a great demand for breeding ewes and wool selling at 20 to 25 
cents per pound, the sheep men are reaping a grand harvest, with the pros- 
ect of continuing in this line for several years more, and an abundance of 
eed. We should be thankful and rejoice that we have chosen the profession 
of a good shepherd. With success to you. 
J. A. GUILLIAMS, 


Yours, 
President American Tunis Sheep Breeders’ Association. 


THE STRONGHOLD ALWAYS LOYAL. 


If a starving man suddenly finding himself in the midst of plenty; if a ship- 
wrecked sailor who has been struggling to keep himself afloat through the 
darkness sees in the first dawn land and friendly faces, has cause for thanks- 

iving, surely the “sheep man" has cause to-day to raise his heart and voice 
pn a jubilate of thanks and praise. 

Here in Montana the four vears just passed have been years of struggle 
and doubt, struggle to get means to keep afloat, struggle to get means to pay 
the running expenses of the “ranch” without sacrificing or depleting his 
band of sheep; doubt as to his power to keep his affairs from shipwreck until 
the dawn of brighter skies. 

The majority of the men who in this State hold bands of sheep of two to 
five thousand each have been working to a greater or less extent on borrowed 
capital and must keep their interest paid up, interest at a rate of 10 to 12 per 
cent per annum, beside herders’ salaries, herders’ food, and the thousand and 
one expenses inevidently entailed upon the ranch owners. Every sheep man 
knows that his bank is watching him, keeping careful account of his position 
to know if the risk is a good one; painfully sure that if his flock gets too 
small or if for any reason he gets on the downward track his creditor must 
step in and dispossess him to secure his loan. 

t such times losses which in prosperous times would be passed over with 
some regres only assume threatening proportions; a “pile-up” following a 
stampede of his band as they rush from some marauding coyote or wolf may 
leave one to three hundred worthless carcasses at the bottom of a ravine; 
a prairie fire may destroy the grass over a large territory upon which he had 
been depending for his winter range, or his hay stacks may be consumed, 
without which his sheep may all die during the continuance of a snow bliz- 
zard; his sheep sheds may burn, leaving no shelter for the flock during some 
hard storms which the winter is sure to furnish; any of these misfortunes 
arriving at a time when both wool and mutton have been forced down solow 
that but little margin exists between success and failure might well discour- 
age a stout heart and show many wrinkled with anxiety, or even the prema- 
ture appearance of silver hair on heads unused tosucha visitant. Asa hunter 
comfortably seated at his fireside goes over in retrospect any dangers and 
hardships through which he has safely feels a sort of satisfaction in 
reviewing his trials, so to-day the relieved and prosperous sheepman looks 
back on the trials and struggles of the last four years with some complacency 
and congratulates himself on the courage and persistency which enabled him 
to overcome the obstacles of the trying time and which have brought him out 
with safety to this period of prosperity. 

It was taught by the theo ns of the past that the saints in bliss had 
their happiness intensified by looking down from their celestial abodes upon 
the tortures and writhings of the lost and listening to their screams and 

oans as they were tossed in the billows of the burning lake; let us ho 
fhat no emotion of joy comes to the heart of any who have successfully 
emer from the Sahara of the last Administration when they note the 
wee : of those who, less skillful or less fortunate, were left stranded by the 
wayside. 

rs is fit and proper that on the day set a by our President for thanks- 
giving and praise we should think with pleasure of the many woolgrowers 
who are fast exterminating their indebtedness or laying up a modest sum 
for old age. We may also well be thankful that those eminent gentlemen 
who four years ago reversed our national policy, who never saw a shee 
without feeling a rong desire to kick him, who seemed disposed to rega: 

a sheepman as an outside barbarian worthy of no consideration; we may to- 
day utter praises of thanksgiving that these eminent gentlemen are retired 
to private life, or in any event have been rendered incapable of the further 
pursuit and persecution of the wool producers of our ee, aw 
President Custer County Wool Growers’ Association of Montana, 


MORE THANKFULNESS. 

You rightly assume that they are thankful, tener if not devoutly 
thankful, and the reasons why are not few or far to seek. 

7 way of introduction it may be said that aating the reign of “free 
wool" our people en; in sheep raising suffered and lost heavily. Some 
lost all the savings of years, and most became deeply involved in debt. The 
fact that our sheepmen have much free range is more than offset by the 
higher wages demanded by employees in competition with miners’ wages, 
the cost of supplies, our distance from markets, etc. Such has been the com- 

tition among sheepmen themselves, and with cattlemen, that most of them 
ove been compelled to secure their ranges by purchase of land and sur- 
round it withiances. What was true a few years agois not true to day, that 
sheepmen generally have the advantage of free range while otherwise they 
are handicapped more than enough to make up the flerence. 

Among the reasons for thankfulness we may enumerate: 

1. The fact that our people held on totheir sheep, in anticipation of a change 
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other breed, and com 















of policy, to a greater extent than in most parts of the country, 
have had the benefit of the rise. y,and thus 

Our record of pan vast showed that Montana had more sheep t 
other State in the Union. If we reckon the number at 3,000,000, which is 
within bounds, and count the increase of value at $1.50 per head, it will show 
an enhancement of value amounting to $4,000,000. 

Our wool crop can ooo counted at 20,000,000 pounds, and an increase 
of value the last year may be counted at 3} cents per pound, and would make 
an egate enhancement of $700,000. We can safel a that our sheepmen 
were better off in 1898 than in 1896 by at least $5,000,000. This has enabled 
them to pay off much of the deficit of previous years, secure title to a large 
area of pasture and inclose the same, besides improving their herds and pro- 
viding increased shelter from severe storms. 

We are not sure, as the returns from the counties for the current year are 
not yet received, that the number of sheep has increased, for many hay. 
taken advantage of the rise in sheep to sell and clear off indebtedness. 

2. Another cause of thankfulness is to be found in the abundant supply of 
peegeaes the large amount of hay put up for winter use, Thouch tha 
rainfall not been much above the average, it has come at more fayorab|« 
times. It came early and gave the grass a good start, and has been better 
distributed to meee up Se growth. The oe is, our sheep will go 
into the winter in better condition than usual, ter ranges will be better, 
and the supply of hay is unusually large. 

8. The health of our sheep is good and improves every year. There is no 
healthier climate in the world for sheep. This affects the wool crop both in 
quality andquantity. All the diseases to which our sheep are seriously ex- 
posed are from those driven into our State. From this cause we are every 
year less exposed, because the increase of our present flocks will amply 
stock our ranges. 

4. The resuits of the recent election are a source of sober but deep satis. 
faction to our sheepmen. They assure us that for two years more, and 
probably for several years to come, there will be no repetition of the * free 
wool” folly. and the price of wool will not only be improved. as the foreign 
stocks ship in, in anticipation of a tariff, are exhausted, but there will he 
more 8 ness with the enhancement. 

Without extending this nse, it seems as if the reasons specified were 
ample to arouse gratitude in the most thankless breast. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
CORNELIUS HEDGEs, 
Secretary Sheep Commission of Montana. 


han any 


MORE THANKS. 
Editor Wool Markets and Sheep: 
Your letter of the 7th came in my absence, and am sorry that it was not 


answered; and we joined in your thanksgiving, f 


, for we can say that from all 
reports and from our own standpoint sales of Cotswold sheep have been 


the largest that we ever knew, and the interest in this breed is wider spread 
than ever before. Montana, of the range States, bought less than for several 
— past, but there has been an increased business with Wyoming and 
‘exas, and the other range States taking about the same with an increase of 
business in the farming States. Cotswolds were never out stronger at the 
fairs, during late years, than this fall, the number of entries, on the average 
at State fairs and at Toronto and London, Ontario, exceeding those of any 
tition was brisk all along the line. Itis worthy of note 
that choice rams and ewes were bought by breeders at higher prices than 
heretofore. The Cotswold Record Association, asa natural result of all this, 
has had an increase in receipts, and we are now ae volume 8, that 
will contain 4,200 pedigrees that have been received during the past eighteen 
months. Thanking your paper for past assistance, 
We remain, yours, very truly, 
GEO. HARDING & SON, 


Secretary American Cotswold Association. 


By reference to the monthly showing made by the various wool 
circulars issued by the dealers in wool in the United States about 
December 1, 1898, when the Dingley tariff act was about as oldas 
the Wilson law was in December, 1895, the average price of 72 
grades of wool was 18.20 cents per pound. The average price of 
these same qualities in December, 1895, under the Wilson law, was 
14.77 cents per pound. There has been an advance, therefore, of 
23.22 per cent in American wools from December, 1895, to Decem- 
ber, 1898, while on these same grades of wool in the London 
market there was a decline of 214 cent. Thus it will be seen 
that in the markets of the world, where there were no tariff 
changes, there was a decline of 214 per cent, while in the Ameri. 
can markets, notwithstanding the influence of that great foreign 
decline, there was an advance of 23.22 per cent, owing to the 
change from free-wool tariff to protective tariff. It therefore 
stands demonstrated that if we had not had the Dingley tariff act 
to cause this advance our prices would have fallen to the same 
extent as the outside markets of the world. 

You may ask again why it is that American wool is 11 per cent 
lower than in December one year ago. The answer is simple and 


. During the first six months follo the passage of the 
ngl gy act wool Ey ha bu gw wool, 

e t at once to porting ce. ey were 
‘ st wool had been 


ignorant of the fact that a two years’ supply 
brought in in advance of the tariff. mh December, 1898, those 
8 tors realized for the first time that it would probably be 


the (me 1900 before the free-wool ht in in advance 
of the tariff is entirely exhausted; tion of this fact 
has caused dismay among these , and they are now 
throwing their wool on the market. They are weary of carrying 
it, although we are 30 per cent nearer to the exhaustion of this 
free-wool supply than we were one Neg ago. Speculators realize 
that the moth may get into it before Shas peobt a is reached, 
and they are d to sell and take t they can now 


Speculators are making a handsome thing on the operation, 
snout they are not getting within 11 per cent of prices which 
they refused to take one year ago. 
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The Dingley tariff act is working all right, and by 1900 it will 
realize all that the woolgrowers of the country or that reasonable 
men could ask or hopefor. The Government of the United States 
in three a has been cheated out of the revenue that it should 
have collected on the 765,000,000 pounds of free wool imported 
and the 82,000,000 pounds of free shoddy and waste imported 
under the Wilson law in the years 1895, 1896, and 1897, and a great 
pig proportion of which might have been avoided and the Gov- 
ernment revenues protected and the farmers of the country im- 
mensely benefited by the mere passage of the first Dingley law, 
which was designed for the very purpose, the necessity of which 
is now sO ao The men who defeated that bill are directly 
responsible for the two years’ supply of free wool which was in 
this country less than one year ago. 

The Dingley tariff act has lifted prices on a few grades of 
American wool as much as it can or will, but the majority of 


the domestic grades are 20 per cent below the importing point 
rice, because there was too much of those particular kinds 
frought in when wool was free of duty. Everybody knows that 


wool must finally go to the importing a price when the ex- 
haustion of the present free-wool supply occurs, because we do 
not produce 50 per cent of the wool that we use, measured by 
scoured wool, but I feel very confident that by 1900 there will be 
normal wool mene but we can not shut our eyes to the 
fact that with the exception of a few varieties which we do not 
produce, principally carpet wools, we can go, if necessary, into 
1900 on Our present ee In all the arguments made at the 
time of the passage of the Dingley bill very small hope of revenue 
from wool before 1900 was predicted. 

Speculators during the six months immediately following the 

of the tariff act for a while boomed wool up to within an 
average of 13 per cent of the importing-point price. That was 
just before the Maine incident, but these speculators are now try- 
ing to realize, and they are unloading, and prices have fallen so 
that to-day the margin between domestic wools and their import- 
ing-point equivalent under the new tariff is 20 per cent. Prices 
were higher during the six months following the passage of the 
Dingley tariff act than they are to-day, mainly because of the 
forced speculation that was then being indulgedin. Speculators 
gambled on the price-lifting effect of the tariff, believing that it 
would be operative much earlier than facts warranted. They were 
ignorant of the fact that the American production of wool, sup- 
plemented by the free-wool supply, would last the machinery, if 
run full time to its normal capacity, until 1900, with but sparing 
additions from abroad of varieties not produced here. 

It is a fact that there is already more wool in the United States 
custom-houses with the duties unpaid than has been taken out of 
bond or withdrawn for consumption since January 1, 1898. The 
markets of the world were drained of their supplies and it was 
sent to the United States, and importers could not believe that af- 
ter the tariff bill was passed that it would not continue to come 
in. They believed that it would come in just the same, but at a 
price as much higher than before as the Dingley duties. 

One party wrote a letter to the American Protective Tariff 
League to know why it was that wool was higher under the Wil- 
son Act than it is to-day under the Dingley Act. It happened 
that the time selected by him under the Wilson Act was one week 
before the President signed the bill, when speculation in antici- 
pation of the tariff had run prices to a higher level than can be ob- 
tained for it to-day. 

Of course ation lifted the price more than was warranted, 
but the Diagiey tariff act caused the speculation. Therefore it 
was the Dingley tariff act that made wool higher in July, 1897, 
when the President was just about to affix his signature to the bill, 
than it is to-day; but the way to get at the effect of the Dingle 
tariff, and the way to silence those who are disappointed, is to as 
them what their wool would fetch in the London market at this 
time. AShropshire unwashed Ohio wool is to-day worth 22 cents 
here. Its value in London to-day is 11 cents. The Dingley tariff- 
act duty on that class of wool is 11 cents per pound, and but for 
the Dingley tariff act the London value would be the American 
value instead of the latter being 11 cents per pound higher than 


the London = 
There publish a diagram and full statement illustrative of all 
the argument which I have made: 


The chart or diagram following will assist in a better understanding of 
coarse-wool situation. It not only shows the low level to which prices 
fallen in London from 1896 to the Ist of January, 1899, but it also shows 
how the Dingley tariff act sent prices in exactly the 


United States. 
wens > os ee ely little change in price) is sh i 
were no shown in 
gery no taf chang qrans, w the upper half shows t in the United 
an average decline of 39} per cent occurred. The re- 
tariff act and the substitution of the free wool Wilson 
blood wool = tne a ae cron, ae 
‘oreign mar own e same level. 
: wool tariff. the unobstructed 
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American wools were selling in the United States for less than they would 
have brought in the London market. 

In 1896 the influence of the change from Merino to Crossbreds in the South- 
ern a was beginning to be felt upon prices and its ultimate effect 
upon the London market is shown in the lower portion of the diagram, 
where a fall of 263 per cent from the average price of 1896 to January 1, 1899, 
is indicated. The foreign decline is in strong contrast with the upward 
course of the same class of stock in the United States at the same time, where 
there was an advance of 35} per cent. (See diagram.) 

One of the striking facts which the accompanying diagram reveals is the 
tendency of prices to respond to prevailing impressions as to what tariff laws 
were likely to be enacted in advance of their actual passage. 

This is twice illustrated in the diagram. First, the decline in values in 
America, which commenced as soon as Cleveland's free-wool message was is 
sued, and again when the advance began with the election of President Me 
Kinley. In both instances the price changes began more than a year before 
any actual change in the tariff occurred. - 

n the first instance, in spite of the fact that the McKinley tariff law was 
still in force, prices fell because of the certainty that it was to be followed by 
cheap free wool. The price-lifting effect of the McKinley tariff law was thus 
practically nullified during the last year of its existence. 

On the other hand, the anticipation of the restored duties is shown by ad 
vancing prices from the moment of McKinley's election until the Dingley 
tariff law was passed nearly a year afterwards. Wool prices during that 
period continued to rise in spite of the fact that enormous quantities of free 
wool were pouring into the United States as never before. 

It is a notewort fact that from the time of McKinley's election in 1896 
until January 1, 1899, which covered both the anticipation as well as the real- 
ization of the Dingley tariff act, quarter-blood unwashed wools in the United 
States, as stated before, advanced over 35 per cent, while prices abroad for 
the same kind and quality declined over 26 per cent. 

The two columns on the right-hand margin’of the diagram give prices for 
quarter-blood wools at the dates named, viz, January 1, 1809, and February 
1, 1899. The other quotations were neither the highest nor the lowest for the 
years 1892 to 1898, but were the average of those years. 

The following table explains the causes of the changes in price shown by 
o5 Somme between wools of the same kind in England and the United 

ates: 





| | 
Grease!G rease 
value value | 
|Higher 
jin the 
| United} Causes for the difference between the 
value of quarter-blood unwashed in 
England and in the United States. 





than in 
Eng- 
land. 


un- 
washed 
in Eng-! 

land. 


washed 
in the 
United 
States. 





Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
25) 15 10}| The 10} cents per pound difference in 
1892 before the McKinley law was men 
aced with repeal was the full price- 
| lifting effect of the il cents per pound 
duty of that tariff law. 

14} 7; The reduction of the difference to 7} 
cents per pound in 1893 wascaused by 
the anticipation of the Wilson law, 
and, although the McKinley law had 
not yet been repealed, its protective 
effect on wool prices was constantly 
diminishing, owing to the approach of 
the impending free-wvol measure. 

2}; The reduction of the difference to 2} 

| cents in 1804 was caused by the pas 
sage of the Wilson law in the latter 
part of the year. 

2}| The average difference of 2} cents per 

| pound in 189 was caused by a wild 
speculation in wool that temporarily 
caused advancing prices and irregular 
markets in the latter half of the year, 
so that for a few months speculation 
gave wool an artificial value and re- 
tarded the culmination of the effect 
ot free wool. 

}| The average difference of but one half 
cent per pound in 1896 indicated the 
full realization of free-wool prices. 
McKinley's election in the latter half 
of the year raised prices in anticipa 
tion of a tariff upon wool, otherwise 
there would have been no difference 
atall. In poe of fact, at times wool 
was actually higher in England than 
in the United States. 

6}, The average difference of 6) cents in 
1807 was caused by the anticipation 
and realization of the effect of the 
Dingley tariff on wool, passed about 
the middle of that year. 

10 | The difference of 10 cents per pound in 
1898 showed the full effect of the Ding- 
ley tariff act, notwithstanding the de- 
pressing effect of the presence here of 
vast amountsof the unexhausted sup- 

»ly of ante-tariff wool and woolens. 

10 | The difference of 10 cents yer pound 
Jan. 1, 1899, showed the full effect of 
the Dingley tariff act, notwithstand- 
ing the depressing effect of the pres- 
ence here of vast amounts of the un- 
exhausted supply of ante-tariff wool 
and woolens. 

10 | The difference of 10 cents per pound 
Feb. 1, 1800, showed the full effect of 
the Dingley tariff act, notwithstand- 
ing the depressing effect of the pres- 
ence here of vast amounts of the un- 
exhausted supply of ante-tariff wool 
and woolens. 
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I close this argument with these p:opositions: 

First. There wassecured by the Dingley law the highest rates of 
duty on American wools that it was at all possible to have se- 

vi ' 
econ: Any higher rates of duty would have resulted in the 
defeat of the entire proposition of Schedule K; , 

Third. The Dingley law has operated, under all the circum- 
stances, quite as beneficially as it was fair and just to have pre- 
sumed or to have hoped for by the passage of any available statute; 
— Tf the woolgrowers of the country will be patient and 
hopeful, improve their flocks and enlarge their production, when 
this great importation of free wool, caused by the mismanagement 
of some of our own best friends, has been exhausted, fair prices 
for wool will be secured; but the woolgrowers must bear in mind 
that no tariff law can equalize the cost of production between the 
West, the Middle West, and the East. The conditions existing are 
well known to the intelligent woolgrower, and he will be satisfied 
when he has secured the best obtainable. 

Compared with the situation in November, 1892, the prices of 
all agricultural products have been advanced not Jess than 30 per 
cent in the aggregate, and the price of American wool has ex- 
ceeded that ratio in its advance all along the line. The agricul- 
turist is entitled to full and adequate protection for his product, 
put no fair-minded woolgrower, so far as I know, desires to ex- 
clude from this country absolutely the wools of other countries, 
for in doing so the looms of our country would stand still in lar, 

and a great investment in an industrial enterprise would 
Saeeel and the home market for American wools practically 


demoralized. Let us have faith in the future. Let us have hope 


Army Reorganization. 
SPEEOH 
HON. SYDNEY E. MUDD, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January $1, 1899. 


The House nm inCommaittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under tion the bill (H. R. 11022) forthe reorganization of the 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes— ‘ 


Mr. MUDD said: 

Mr. CHatRMAN: In the contest upon this bill, which seems to 
have resolved itself in some quarters into a ees to the 
comparative virtues and capabilities of Agninaldo and McKinley, 
I believe I shall prefer to place myself in line with those who feel 
that it is better to stand u the side of McKinley. 

I do not believe that li is about to die out of the Western 
Hemisphere or that free institutions are about to depart forth- 
with from the face of the earth because of a contemplated en- 
largement of the Army of the United States or an enlargement 
of the territory of the United States by acquisitions either of a 
mainland character or of islands in the distant seas. 

I believe that the title of the United States to sovereignty in the 
Philippine Islands upon the ratification of the treaty with Spain 
will be as valid and as complete and rightful as is the title of the 
Government to the soil upon which we stand to-day here in the 
District of Columbia. 

I believe it will be just as strong and as valid and rightful as is 
the generality of title by which we hold the great body of the 
mainland of this country, _— which we have peopl a new 
world in this hemisphere and given birth to new ideas of govern- 
ment and built up a better and broader and brighter liberty for 
mankind. 

The right of acquisition of territory—I take it it will be con- 
ceded—ig an incident of sovereignty itself, and the right of gov- 
ernment of that territory is a natural and inseparable outgrowth 


and wee eg te right to acquire. 

I submi , that the intent of the Constitution of this 
cou it declared that Congress shall have the power ‘‘ to 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory be- 
longing to the United States,” was to give an affirmative and spe- 
cific declaration of a discretion in the legislative department of 
the Government to determine just what ‘rules and regulations,” 
in other words, what legislation, shall be held to be “needful” 
according to the varying conditions of the growth and territorial 


to 
oxpansion of the country. 
0 such effect is the almost unbroken line of the decisions of 
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| the nature of a reaffirmation of certain fundamental natura! 


rights which the genius of Anglo-Saxon peoples has carried with 
them all over the earth, with or without constitutional guaranties. 

With these premises conceded, Mr. Chairman, there is no dif- 
ficulty in seeking and in finding a solution of the problem of the 
Philippines. 

Gentlemen who have not concerned themselves much about the 
dangers of unrestricted immigration heretofore are much exer- 
cised now for fear that the country may be overrun and American 
civilization torn to pieces by incursions of the scattered Malay 
tribes and peoples into this land. 

Gentlemen who have not posed heretofore in any especial sense 
as the champions or devotees of the doctrine of protection to 
American labor are now much afflicted and affrighted at the 
specter of the approaching ruin of our laboring people through 
the competing products of the cheap labor of the Philippines. 

There are no terrors held in store for us through the visitation 
of either of these twin calamities, Mr. Chairman. 

In the power of legislation of Congress over Territories lies the 
remedy in the hands of our own people in both cases; and that 
the uniformity clause in the Constitution, as to duties upon im- 
ports, does not apply to Territories until specifically extended to 
them by Congress has been on several occasions decided, even by 
Justice Taney and by Justice Swayne and others, in reference to 
our former territorial acquisitions, and under the resolution annex- 
ing Hawaii to the United States we are to-day exacting duties on 
the products of Hawaii in this country, and different rates of duty 
are in force upon the same products of other countries, at the 
port of Honolulu, from those that are levied at the ports of the 
mainland of the United States. 

Just what will be the ultimate disposition of the Philippine 
Islands and just what precise form of government will be estab- 
lished and will endure for them no man can say with certainty at 
ooo time. Of one thing, however, we can feel assured as to the 
past. 

It was the United States that crushed the power of Spain and 
that drove out Spanish authority and Spanish government from 
those islands. 

It was not done by the power or the armies of the insurgents or 
by the aspirations for liberty of the Philippine people, which some 
gentlemen would seem to picture to themselves and to the country 
as the sublimest spectacle in existence to-day on exhibit before 
the eyes of an admiring world. 

It was not achieved in any sense throngh Aguinaldo. He had been 
dealt with; he had capitulated upon terms satisfactory to himself 
and the Queen of Spain; had surrendered, had sacrificed the peo- 
ple of whom he claimed the leadership, and had fled away toa 
position of safety to himself, returning only with and under the 
protection of the American fleet, professedly to give aid, with re- 
sources furnished him by Dewey, to set up the authority of this 
Government, which he only began subsequently to defy and to rebel 
against, under the inspiration which he felt was being vouchsafed 
to him from the temper of speeches that were being made upon 
the floor of an American Congress. 

Now, I take it for granted, sir, that it is no part of the purpose 
of any branch of this Government to enter upon any policy of op- 

ression to the Philippine people or any other people. Such is not 
in accord with the history or spirit of this nation; but in the 
exercise of powers on which we have a right and, in my judg- 
ment, a duty to stand, coming to us as the fruits of a war under- 
taken with as holy and as lofty a purpose as ever animated the 
hosts of the crusaders of the early days, I would assert and uplift 
over them the authority of that Government embodying within 
itself to them and for them more of liberty and enlightenment 
than they have ever felt or ever seen before, which the flag of this 
country carries with it wherever and in whatever hemisphere it 
is planted. 
believe it will be of material advantage, and of very great ma- 
terial advantage, to the people of the United States to acquire 
that dominion which we have a right to acquire in that eastern 
world, in the establishing of outposts of trade and the opening of 
avenues for the extension of the commerce of this country into 
the most inviting fields of the world, in my judgment, in the not 
distant future. 

I believe—and every man who has faith in the institutions of 
his country, it seems to me, must believe—that the assertion and 
the extension of that dominion will bring benefits, and lasting bene- 
fits, to the inhabitants of the Philippines themselves, and to the 
cause of civilization throughout the world. ; 

. I take it it is fairly conceded to be desirable to retain a portion 
of those islands for the purpose of establishing coaling stations 
and naval stations for the navies of the country; and in my judg- 
ment, sir, if we are to take a part of them for our own purposes, 
we should take all of them, that no other nation shall have any 
of them for such purposes as may come in conflict cr in 
ion with our own. I believe that there should be no 

divided sovereignty in that archipelago. 
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I believe that wherever the flag of this country shall go up the 
flag of all other countries should come down; and so believing—in 
the just pursuit of that enlightened self-interest, which is the true 
policy of nations, witha pone regard also for the fair and reason- 
able protection of the rights of the people there, which, in my judg- 
ment, will best come to them through the extension of the empire of 
the government of the people, for which this country stands spon- 
sor before the world—in spite of all the clamor about ‘forcible an- 
nexation,” wantof ‘‘ consent of the governed,’ and other shibboleths 
that have been put forward as perturbing factors in thiscontroversy, 
I want to say that I am in favor of the assumption and the reten- 
tion of sovereignty by the Government of the United States over 
these islands, ‘* peaceably if we can; forcibly if we must.” [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. } 


Army Reorganization, 
























SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD P. BLAND. 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 30, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization of 
the Army of the United States, and for other purposes— ; 


Mr. BLAND said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It seems that the whole country, the President 
and the House are all drifting somewhere, and there is no power as 
yet to determine where we are going. We are passing a bill jn. 
creasing the Army to 100,000 men without any message from the 
President telling us for what purpose this Army is to be used, nor 
can any gentleman on the other side inform us as to the particu. 
lar object for thisArmy. Weare either deceiving ourselyes—an4 
I —= more especially for my friends on the other side—or this js 
a deep-laid plot to deceive the people and the taxpayers of this 
country. 

If we propose to give free government to Cuba, now is the best 
time to do it, before an organized system of plutocracy and trusts 
and combines have been permitted to loot them without their con- 
sent. If we intend to hold the Philippine Islands, if it is not the 
intent to deceive the a of this country, it ought to be avowed 
right here and now. e are legislating, sir, in the dark. We 
are told that itis the duty of this Government to maintain law 
and order in the Philippine Islands because we have overthrown 
on those islands the Spanish Government. I denyit. It is true 
we took the harbor of Manila and now have control of the city: 
but beyond that the American forces have never gone and Ameri- 
can power has never been exercised. 

it itis a duty of honor that we owe the foreigners residing in 
the city of Manila, then let us protect them there; and the city of 
Manila and the harbor of Manila are all that thiscountry ever needs 
to protect or needs to occupy. Why not understand the policy 
that is to be pursued before we proceed to legislate with reference 
to it? Weare not in honor bound to protect the property of the 
Philippine Islands or the people of those islands, either native or 
foreign residents, beyond that = that our Army has occupied 
and occupies to-day; and if it is our policy only to perform that 
part of our duty, then this bill for 100,000 men is wholly and ab- 
solutely unnecessary. 

But I fear, Mr. Chairman, that we have been led into this thing, 
not so much, probably, by the will really of the Administration un- 
influenced, but somehow or in some = the idea has got contro! of 
this Administration that we must hold the Philippine Islands for 
an ulterior purpose. We have been informed of a pressure on the 
part of Great Britain to induce this Government to maintain its 
authority over the Philippine Islands for the purpose of prose- 
cuting further conquest in Chinese waters and over the Chinese 
Empire. Thatis the secret reason of this bill; and yet, Mr. Chair- 
man, the people of the country are not so informed, either by the 
President or the majority of this House. 

The ee of England has always been marvelous. [so- 
lated as Great Britain is among the nations of snane, with great 
colonial possessions in her charge, and yet greedily seeking to 
force her — into China in competition with all Europe, she 
finds that allies and friends are necessary to accomplish this ob- 
ject. She has sought by ev means that diplomacy could de- 
vise to commit us toa pier t would bring about the neces- 
sity of cooperating with her in order tocarry out her designs. |! 
England can succeed in inducing the American Government to 
hold the Philippine Islands at the point of bayonets (and we can 
hold them in no other way), it is quite apparent that fhe friend- 
a | of England and her aid will be necessary to our success. 

is is precisely what England wants. England wishes to place 
the United States in a position of dependency on her. We will 
then no longer be independent; will no longer have the position 0! 
absolute segregation from the broils of the Old World. Dep2nd- 
ent upon England to hold Asiatic territory, we must of necessity 
aid her in her wars of ope It may be well to have the friend- 
ship of England; in fact, the friendship of all European countries: 
but it is far better not to need the friendship of any. The idea of 
a standing army of 100,000 men strikes the le with 
horror. It forebodes plutocratic control by the use of the bayonet: 
it looks to a strong centralized power with an army at its back to 
subdue the people into silence and to plutocratic methods. _ 

A conservative estimate places the cost of each soldier in our 
Army at ae year in of peace. At the lowest estimate 
that can be with safety an army of 100,000 men will tax t: 


Army Reorganization. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES T. LLOYD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 81, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization 
of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes— 


Mr. LLOYD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The amendment just offered has for its pur- 
pose the abolition of the office of ordnance storekeeper, now au- 
thorized by law, because such office is not needed and is no use 
save to furnish a salary to some one who will render no service to 
the Government. If 1 am not mistaken, this office was created to 
give to a favored individual a position in which he had no duties 
that he might draw a salary from the Government. Now, by the 
terms of this bill he is to be retained until he dies or voluntarily 
withdraws from the Army, and not until then is the office to be 
discontinued. If the officer will not be needed hereafter he is cer- 
tainly not useful now. Why not do our duty to the ple we 
serve and discontinue his office by the provisions of this bill? The 
answer is evident. It would leave some one without an office 
who now draws his sustenance from the Government. I know 
full well this amendment will not beagreed to. If it provided for 
another storekeeper it would receive much more favorable consid- 
eration. This little circumstance illustrates how futile it is to at- 
tempt to reduce the officers and employees of the Government. 
To reduce their salary at any time meets the same relentless oppo- 
sition. 

Another forceful illustration of the magnetic power of Govern- 
ment employees is seen at this Capitol. Last summer, when in 
the midst of war with Spain, when spies were on every hand 
seeking the destruction of American life and property, and after 
a dynamite ball had been found concealed in a coal bin in the 
basement, it was thought wise to increase the number of watch- 
men about this building. The then large number was increased 
eighteen. A few days ago an attempt, as you well know, was 
made to discontinue the employment of these extra emergency 
watchmen. But the proposition was defeated, and eighteen un- 
necessary employees are drawing large salaries from the Govern- 
ment, 

Now, in general terms, we have a bill before us for the increase 
of the standing army from 25,000 to 100,000 men. It is insisted 
that the discretion lies with the President to reduce it to 50,000 if 
in his judgmentitshould bedone. But, Mr. Chairman, if this bod 
has not the power to cut off eighteen employees whoare not needed, 
and will not discontinue a single unnecessary officer as contem- 
plated by my amendment, how can you expect the President to 
reduce the standing army at any time 50,0U0 men? I grant you 
by the terms of this bill he is given the discretionary power to do 
so. But do you, my friends across the aisle, expect him to reduce 
it? You can not deceive this side of the Chamber by any such 
proposition. You intend to make a permanent standing ay of 
100,000 men, and the elastic features of this bill are intended to 
catch some of the unwary of your own number who wish to follow 
the direction of their constituents in opposing a large standing 
army. 

I am opposed to keeping in the Government employment any 
officers not needed by it. I am opposed to a large standing army 
in time of peace, and feel that in the light of past experience 
nomember on this floor can justify himself before the country 
who encourages the squandering of the people's treasure in the 
creation of places, either civil or military, that are not essential 
to the well-being of the Government. I insist on the adoption of 
my amendment. [Applause.] 





ple of this country $100,000,000 annually. If this army must 
utilized in the subjugation of the Philippine Islands, the cost 
of transportation and ammunition and disease and death, result- 
ing in pensions, will, in all probability, tax the people of this 
country $150,000,000 annually. We now pay out about $150,- 
000,000 annually for pensions, which is charged to the military 
establishment, and to add to it another $150,000,000 would make a 
anm of $300,000,000 a year spent as the result of war and the 
rosecution of war, as contemplated in this bill. The overtaxed 
and Sahemnenly basSened people would cry againstit. This army, 
however, will be used to repress the efforts of the people to throw 
off their burdens and bring about reforms. 

I can not but regard it as a deep-laid scheme to enslave the 
American ple under the present domination of plutocracy. 
English influence has been thus far successfully exerted in fixing 
upon our people the English go!d standard. The power of the 
Bank of England, the wealth of that country, over the banks and 
moneyed institutions of this country has brought to bear the com- 
bined power of the capitalists of England and America to control 
our financial system. The next move is to put our Army and 
Navy at the service of England in the prosecution of Asiatic con- 
quest, the end of which no man can see. We have no use what- 
ever for the Philippine Islands. To annex them is to practically 
abandon the Monroe doctrine. 

Heretofore we have asserted our supremacy on the American 
continent; we have warned the world that we would not permit 
any aggression or conquest upon this continent. We have as- 
sumed to control this continent, so as to dedicate it as fast as pos- 
sible to free government and human liberty. We now propose to 
abandon this position and start out upon a policy of conquest and 
aggression, and inflict upon the people of Asiatic countries a gov- 
ernment not of their choice, but compel them to submit to what- 
ever slavery we may see proper to inflict upon them. We not 
only abandon the idea of America for American institutions, but 
what is worse, we give the lie to the Declaration of Independence 
‘that all just powers of government are derived from the consent 
of the governed.” Against this I protest, and shall vote against 
the bill. [Applause. ] 


Army Reorganization. 


SPEECH 


re 


HON. WM. 8. COWHERD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 30, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. and 
having under consideration a bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization of tho 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes— 

Mr. COWHERD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Some matters have been suggested to this Com- 
mittee of the Whole during the discussion of the pending bill to 
which I shall ask the attention of the House for a few moments. 

We have been told by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Manon] that this bill should receive the support of that side of 
the House because it is a Republican measure, and that it would 
be fought on this side for the same reason, and the gentleman gives 
this as a reason for his support. 

Now, if the gentleman wishes to offer that as a motive for his ac- 
tions, we surely shall not object. If he is willing to go before the 
country with such a justification for his conduct, it is his privi- 
"e. wish to say, however, that no such motive should, nor do 
I believe will, influence the action of members on this side of the 
Chamber. This is an important measure, and one that will very 
materially affect the future policies and prosperity of this coun- 
try. We stand here ee not only the opposition to this, 
but every measure which seeks to impose additional burdens upon 
the people, and representing, as we do, the principles which the 
Democratic party has espoused during all its past history, we op- 
pose every unnecessary increase in the standing Army and all the 
evils that follow. 

If the only menace in this bill were the fact that it carries a 

increase in expenditures for the future, variously estimated 
at forty to a hundred and fifty million dollars per annum, 
that alone were cause enough to make us pause before placing it 
upon the statute books of the country. e have pushed tariff 
taxation to the uttermost limit of revenue raising; we have 
é business with a fine-tooth comb, seeking opportunity for 
internal imposts. Organized wealth, controlling your party as it 
does, will not permit you to call upon it to bear any part of the 
taxpaying privilege of citizenship. Where, then, are those who 
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follow us to find ways and means to meet the burdens this Congress 
has been daily and heedlessly increasing? Some day the too long 
neglected citizen and forgotten taxpayer wil] demand a hearing, 
He will have his day in court, and he will see not only that the 
jadgment is just, but that the sentence is promptly executed. 

In addition to the evils contained in this bill, it is not needed. 
We want no army for conquest; we need none such for defense. 
Isolated as we are, no nation can attack us by land. When we 
started to send that handful of brave men to Santiago last summer, 
have gentlemen forgotten how orders to sail were given and re- 
called, how troops were loaded upon transports and unloaded every 
time there came a vague rumor that a Spanish war ship was 
abroad upon the ocean, and not until the last available Spanish 
vessel was securely bottled up in the harbor of Santiago did we 
dare to send a transport loaded with American troops across that 
little strip of water separating us from Cuban soil? 

Yet during this discussion gentlemen on the floor of the House 
have told of the danger of an attack from foreign nations, have 
told us of the absolute necessity of 100,000 men to form a first line 
of defense for fear that Germany or France or some other nation 
may send an attacking army across the Atlantic Ocean, though 


they know full well that no such army ever dare set sail while 


a single battle ship or cruiser flying the American flag is left to 
guard our shores. When we sought to repatriate the Spanish 


army, we had toscour the seas to obtain ships available for the 


purpose, but you would lead us to believe that other nations could 
—— such an expedition and land it on American soil almost 
fore the Atlantic cable could flash the news to our shore and 
before any steps could be taken to meet them. Oh, no, Mr. Chair- 
man, no foreign nation will ever attempt to invade our land. If 
we must have wars, they will be fought upon the seas. Our best 
coast defenses are the floating batteries of our battleships. If we 
fear foreign aggression, this is the arm of the service we should 
strengthen. But, Mr. Chairman, this is not intended as an army 
of defense, but an army of invasion. : 
A distinguished gentleman told us the other day, during this 
discussion, that when war was declared everyone should have fore- 
seen that the results of that war would call for a greater military 
force. Has he forgotten that this House, withits great Republican 
majority, voted into a bill which we passed last: year for the reor- 
ganization of the Army, in the very teeth of war, aclause providing 
that the Regular Army should be reduced again to its present 
peace footing as soon as the war was over? What has brought 
such a change to themindsof themajority? What new conditions 
have arisen? What obligations are righfully upon us that were 
not, as the gentleman well said, foreseen when the war was de- 
clared? The difference, Mr. Chairman, is, we were not then in 
love with brass-button government; we were not then infatuated 
with epaulets and shoulder straps. We did not then know that 
this Government had adopted an imperial policy and proposed to 
hold subject races under military rule. What sudden change has 
come over the spirit of the American people in the passing of a 


= 

fore this so-called expansion policy was thirty days old the 
Republican press that had so vigorously opposed the freedom of 
Cuba was even more vigorously demanding complete subjection 
of the Philippines, and serious!y considering what foreign powers 
we should choose as our allies in that war which would probably 
follow our advent intothe Orient. Have we broken away ina mo- 
ment from thesafe moorings of thecenturies? I will not believeit. 
The conservative, sober sense of the American people has yet to 
be heard from. ‘They will demand for the struggling races in the 
distant countries generous and honorable treatment, and justice 
for themselves. 

Gentlemen talk about our becoming a great nation and taking 
our place among the powers of the world. We do not need a 
great army to be a great nation. We did not win our greatness 
at Santiago or Manila. We have become great not by reason of 
a great army, but by the lack of it. The marvelous growth of 
the last hundred years was largely due to tho fact that the best 
blood and brain of other nations, fleeing from the burdens of 
sinilitarism, sought our shores, where they might escape both 
the extortion of taxes and the tyranny of the service that such a 
system always carries. Mingling their blood with ours, we have 
grown a race of patriots, ever ready to serve their country in her 
hour of need, because they realize that she was always dependent 
upon such service and equally ready when the hour of need was 
over to return to the busy walks of peaceful life. 

Tax them through all the devious paths of revenue raising to 
maintain a large standing army and they will lose both the spirit 
and incentive to serve. But gentlemen tell us whatever we may 
wish to do with the Philippine Islands, we are confronted with a 
condition and not a theory. They tell us this people are unable to 
govern themselves, and cite international law to show that it is 
our duty, having destroyed the government which prevailed there, 
to give to them a strong and stable government and maintain it 
until they can learn the principles of self-government. This is a 
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new doctrine for America. I deny that she has ever subscribed to 
any such principles of international law. 

Why, England established that precedent some four hundred 
years ago, when she broke the power of the native princes of India 
and took possession of that country with the determination that 
she would give them a strong and stable government. For four 
hundred years she has had them in leading strings, furnishing 
them a strong and stable government, and to-day the people of 
India are less able to rule themselves than they were when Eng- 
land first undertook to teach them the lesson. We teach self- 
government, not by the strong hand of despotism, nor by the cruel 
point of the bayonet, but we teach it by the glorious example 
that we set to the people of the world, and we teach it in that way 
only. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Why, sirs, some thirty or forty years ago, when France and 
Austria looked out upon Mexico and said, ‘There is a rich and 
fertile country, with a salubrious climate, that needs a strong 
and stable government,” and sent soldiers there to give it to them, 
and incidentally the benefit of French and Austrian trade as a by- 
product, we pointed to an almost-forgotten sentence in the mes- 
sage of an American President and we said to them that Mexico 
must govern herself, and that they could take their soldiers back 
to the sunny shores of France. [Applause on the Democratic 
moe What has been the result? It not at all times been 
satisfactory. Sometimes, it is true, it has advanced through rev- 
olutions, but always higher up the mountain and nearer to the 
sunlight of liberty. Mexico and every nation that ever had the 
opportunity has gone onward and upward, until to-day this Amer- 
ican continent is practically free from e to pole. This is the 
international law of the United States of America. It is the inter- 
national law of liberty. It is not the law of trade, but the ‘‘ creed 
of the flag.” [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 


Army Reorganization. 


A Standing Army is a Menace to the Nation—Tho Volunteer Soldier has been 
the Support of the Nation in War and is its Hope in Peace—Official Favors to 
Favorite Officials Work the Decay of the Service and Deprive the Nation of 
Efficient Valor. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 31, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization of 
the Army of the United States, and for other purposes— 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 

Mr, CuarrMAN: I would not have consumed any time upon this 
measure as far as addressing the House, had it not been for the 
spectacle presented here by the majority in its opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cum- 
mINGs]. An amendment which seeks to confine the Army pro- 
posed in this bill to the mere duties of an Army and to restrain it 
from taking the place of a police force or as an engine to suppress 
strikes and control labor conflicts. This ——! does more 
than all else to convince me that the object of this bill, notwith- 
standing the professions of its advocates, is the same p 


urpose 
_ which influenced those who projected a similar bill in this House 


last March. 

This present bill calls for an army of 100,000 men. It is so ar- 
ranged that it permits 4,500 special commissions and 1,500 non- 
commissioned , with salary and merely perfunctory duties. 
It is appalling to reflect that calculation, by actual figures, demon- 
strates 1 official commission or noncommission to every 144 men, a 
———— of more offices to the line by 15 per cent than exists to- 

y in any army of the world. I have heretofore demonstrated 
this fact an illustration. I call to the attention now of the 
honorable of the Military Affairs this indefensible truth. 

So flagrant seems the offense that this bill provides as many as 
3,500 commissions that it has been denied by partisan sources. I 
append here a report made by the majority committee admitting 
8,700. I have heretofore charged and demonstrated that a greater 
number—indeed, so great as will reach 5,000 positions of appoint- 
ment—was to flow from this bill, either to be given or taken away. 

SSqeeaeld the ee ee ee 
been equaled in the army of any power; that no such number of 
offices ever been given to so small a number of men as is pro- 
vided in this measure. Investigation informs me that under the 
Persian organization, many years ago, 1 officer was allowed to 


every 6 men. This was done 4 the assumption that the men 

themselves had to be watched lest they would join treasona}|c 

designs for the murder of the Shah. 
THE PURPOSE OF THESE NEW HONORS. 

_ We ask, why this provision for these men; these unnecessary 
sinecures? y this un-American icy of a civil pension 1i<t 
to favorites under the guise of a military office? Mr. Chairmay 
the war minister under Louis XVI is reported to have said to hitn’ 
when objections and protests werv being heard against of hison< 
measures: 

Give me 2,000 commissions in the army to distribute among the influential] 
families, and I will convert qoutes into advocacy. * * Those who 
now curse will soon praise. y who have no influence need not dist y+}, 

ea as they will be soon when influential persons no longer sust,‘), 


em. 

INFLUENCE OF APPOINTMENTS. 

What more potential influence, calculated to suppress all pro- 
test of dissent, can be imagined than the distribution of 5,000 spo- 
cial gifts of honorary places with life salaries? Following the 
principle of Louis's minister, distributing these commissions amon ¢ 
the influential families of this country, let us assume that each 
officer provided for would have on the average five relatives, <jj- 
rect and lineal, also five close and personal friends. Each office 
thus controls ten persons, each of the ten an influence measura}le 
and important. 

Upon this basis of 10 we have 50,000 people whose criticism has 
been hushed, whose opposition allayed; their advocacy sought and 
their —— practically pure Distribute these among the 
50,000 influential persons or to the 5,000 influential families, ani, 
upon the ratio calculated by Thomas G. Shearman (and lately 
borne out in the s on from Senator-elect w, and which 
has been given in detailed figures by Dr. Spahr), all the families in 
the United States who control more than a million dollars each 
have been brought beneath the sway. Magazine writers, news- 
paper editors, and public administrators generally at once become 
the servants or the servers of particular friends or relative holding 
“Ces of H wing their places, particul 

em 0 e House o r c arly their 
nominations, to a certain prominent few in their district, while 
nas their wishes or fearing their opposition, can not be se- 
cured to favor any measure looking to the reduction of these Army 
officers. Soon they will not dare to permit any criticism of their 
course. The Senate the same influences, the same 
consequences follow. Then we are confronted with the inevitable, 
the Army the master of the Government! When not actually di- 
recting its measures affirmatively, then controlling them by inii- 
rection. Courageous men who would assail this system under 
such construction when it has grown—as it must—corrupt or in- 
efficient, would not have support enough to accomplish anything, 
and would in hopelessness be silent and acquiescent. 

Who will say that the situation now in France will not be upon 
this country in no long while, and that which was about Ger- 
many and is now about Russia will not be ourinheritance? We «re 
planting the seed; how shall we escape the harvest? This pur- 
pose is not being denied. It can not be defended. It is excused 
upon the ground that there are those who deserve these places, 
and that it is a sufficient justification for giving these positions to 
them. The deserts which called forth these life tions—mere 
sinecures— with life salaries, seem to be that the of many 
or the relatives of others have given service to the Government 
either in days past in public office, from which these fathers drew 
their —T or in the present day by liberal contributions to cai- 
paign funds and otherwise. 

MY ATTITUDE UNCHANGED—NO APOLOGY FOR OPPOSITION. 

Mr. Chairman, I stand to-day in the attitude I occupied last 
April. The speech I then made I repeat. I was held up to what 
was rey called ‘‘ ridicule” certain and eminent 
authorities of the country, which, let me believe, was stimulated 
by the best of motives, as one who had charged the officers of the 
Regular Army as being “satraps Se. Such assertion 

uponaman. I did not 
assume to refute it. I could not credit the in ce of the 
country with so little reflection as to believe it accept such 
a charge against a man who is at least admitted to be of ordinary 
intelli notwithstanding any differences indulged concerning 
his tical attitude. 
such eminent as the New York Sun, 


But when blic sources 
with its drastic editorials, ‘s Weekly, with its literary fin- 
ish, and the Army and Navy Journal, with its usual jality, 
reiterated those it is not 


have > that I do 

win She pnleman fom Heian ie Gute ee 

to what I really said, 
er. 


nar notes of the 
Mr. o “Sen make pent was with you 
in that fight, and I have seen that you have muis- 
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Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, at the time the 
pill of FP 6 was under consideration there was not, in the sky, 
a cloud of war. We had not passed the first initiative resolution 
joking to any action concerning Cuba. To the contrary, this 
Mouse had beaten them as rapidly as they came up for action. 
Yet, sir, in the time of peace, as war was not contemplated; in 

nce of what had been initiated in the — partof January, 
1998, during the time an army measure was before the House, at 
which time I made a speech opposing the policy, which is known 
as“ The passing of representative government”—in April, 1898, 
the committee brought in a bill for the creation of an army of 
104,000, 4,000 more than is suggested in the present measure, 
which, in order to conjure with, is called “a war measure.” 

‘he measure brought forward in April —— for itself. It is 
numbered 9878. It provided for the same officers that this measure 
provides. It provi the same inhibition against volunteers oc- 
cupying any of these offices. It permitted the same appointment 
of subordinates over the heads of regular officers or any officers 
who had earned the places by seniority of service. The bill in the 
first section, line 3, reads: “That hereafter the ‘peace organiza- 
tion’ of the Army,” etc. It was to this bill I addressed my- 
self. It was for the vention of the evils which have subse- 
quently grown from the measure that I opposed the bill. It was 
for the protection of the volunteer against an unjust discrimina- 
tion stations! prepared and then advocated. 

It was for the recognition of officers and soldiers who were en- 
titled to promotion and recognition because of merit and service, 
as against men who were given these positions from favoritism or 
other influences not here to be mentioned, that I fought the 
measureunremittingly. In oneof myspeeches, yielding to the rule 
of the House which required me to state a personal interest, after 
informing the House of my relation to the volunteers and that my 
regiment had asked me tc fight the measure, I stated, among other 
things, that I was for the organization of the Army, but, said I, 
“T was for the organization of the Army by soldiers,” and, revert- 
ing to Sav getitinn T had tahen upen 0 ciuiier mensune in the pro. 
ceding January, I continued, saying: ‘‘I shall, as heretofore, oppose 
any organization of the Army composed of tessellated military 
satraps on the one hand and gilded society sapheads on the other.” 
{Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. COX. That is what it has — to be. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. . Chairman, I repeat my utter- 
ances; Ire’ every wordof it. [Applause.] I a every 
sentiment contained within it; and now, to the country, I call at- 
tention that in the last two days of this debate such eminent men 
as the tleman from Illinois, the old veteran, Colonel MArsuH; 
that o veteran from Pennsylvania, Colonel Manon; that ex- 
Confederate soldier from Kentucky, Colonel Berry, and others 
have risen in this House and condemned the appointments which 
were made under the bill after it had p . Each has con- 
fessed that instead of soldiers who were entitled to the tions 
by promotion or merit to receive them they were given too 
often to favorites, favorites who were either such from political 
influences or from the influence of wealth or social position. 

Such men were given the c of the Army. Such men it 
was who were given seniority and superiority, supervision, and 
control over the officers of the Army who had long been in service 
and had experience. Such men were given control of the volun- 
teers; given the charge of their health and their lives. We have 
seen the result. ‘Those who lay upon the field with hunger, those 
who died with disease because of neglect of such officers or be- 
cause of incompetence of many others, ‘‘speak trumpet-toned of 
the dam’d manner of their taking off.” We have seen competent 
_— officers, brave and valiant soldiers, crying out against the 
a use, 

TESSELLATED MILITARY SATRAPS. 

These, by reason of their attitude, could only complain to their 
immediate superiors. To gu farther was to subject themselves to 
the charge of insubordination. T could not take that risk. 
We have seen the Army disorganized, rebellious, discordant, and 


subordinates. subordinates had imbibed this boldness from 
the they had received through fear or favoritism. 
If ever the exhibition of a “‘satrap” ed was given to the 
country, it was im the fulmination of brutal billingsgate by an un- 
der officer hurled against the Commanding General of the Army, 
which in and manner of indulgence would have caused a 
Bo to shrink with shame. [Laughter and 


wery 
i 

her instances, too well known, need not berepeated here. In 
passing 1 do refer to that unseemly scene of chaplains of the 
while wearing commission uniforms, making political 


speeches in the late campaign in behalf of an Admin in 
power while they were drawing their sup and were supposed 
to represent the other portion of the Government. 
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uniform in oe contests for one political side and can receive 
the approval of those in power, is it not but a step farther when 
they will feel equally a in using their bayonets to accom- 
plish the same end? Will we not be confronted with the Army 
on one side, representing one political party, while the people, 
who support that Army, occupy the other? Where is the differ- 
ence in such an hour between France, in its present dilemma and 
sorrowful situation in the ‘‘ Dreyfus affair,” and this our boasted 
Republic of freedom? 

Indeed, Germany, with her privileged regulations, would not 
have tolerated from her army such conduct as we have been com- 
pelled to witness and many of us to endure in this Government. 


WHO WERE THE “SOCIETY SAPHEADS!" 


If there was ever proof necessary that the law by which “so- 
ciety sapheads” have been given official control in places not 
deserved, where they exhibited no merit, but where their negli- 
gence and incompetence, their indifference and neglect, caused to 
the Army severer losses than all the assaults of the enemy, it is 
to be found in the results of the service where too many such 
were given places in the Quartermaster and Commissary Depart- 
ments, whose conduct is the direct cause for the decimation of 
the ranks of the volunteers and the dissipation of all real disci- 
pline in the staff of the Army. 

Many gentlemen See the highest social positions in the 
country contented themselves with going out to the field of action, 
spotting it with the glow of their red blood, and returning marked 
as a hero, not because of the accidency of their birth, nor the in- 
heritance of their wealth, but because of their American man- 
hood. It was such as these who have had to bear more than 
others the reflection that has followed that course of conduct by 
too many other men who claim class and rank of these latter, but 
who could never earn it however much endowed or however long 
their life of dawdling service may continue. 

WHO SHOULD BE CRITICISED? 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection, I would be unfair if I did not 
say that it is my opinion that if less criticism were laid upon the 
heads of the distinguished Executive, his Secretaries of War and 
Navy, and his immediate under officers for these appointments, and 
the real sources which influenced them were compelled to bear the 
just odium which bas followed, complete justice would be done. 

While it is true that these Administration officers should exer- 
cise scrutiny and care, should be most regardful of the Army, 
diligent as to those in whose keeping the lives of our men are put, 
yet how shall these ascertain who are fit if they shall not take 
their recommendations from those who are speaking for the peo- 
ple, who the people authorize to speak in their behalf, who, it is 
assumed, il vale the actual desires of the people and not es- 
pouse interests at variance and destructive to the cause of the 
people and their Government. ” 

WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THIS ARMY? 

What, sir, is the need of this army? Is it to be said that it is to 
be used in the colonies? Is it then the intention that these colo- 
nies are to be governed for all time by military power? If 
so, are we not now governing Cuba, Porto Rico, and the other 
Western Hemisphere annexes with the present army, and havo 
an excess? Again, if these provinces are to be policed, why this 
disinclination to follow the recommendation of the President in 
having the natives, who are accustomed to the climate, soil, and 
influences of the surroundings, serve in such capacity? They 
have proven friendly as allies in war; can they not be relied upon 
as assistants in peace when this peace is to be their own inherit- 
ance and the fruits of it their own enjoyment? 

It is answered that this Army may be needed in this country at 
any time; therefore should be wholly of our own citizens. Then, 
what is the service contemplated? It is answered for myself by 
that other question, What was the service ceatenentes in the 
profound peace of March, 1898, when the bill comprehending 4,000 
soldiers more than the present measure was projected in the 
House under the title of the bill for the “‘ peace organization of 
the Army?” We have from the mouths of gentlemen whose valor 
is that of daring rather than that of discretion, freely stating 
‘that it is to preserve order in thiscountry.” Alas that we have 
reached that point where what many of us have prophesied was 
the real object is now confessed. The use of the military force, 
drawn from portions of the country wholly foreign to the com- 
munity in which they may be serving, to “preserve order” by 
Winchesters and hush protests by bayonets! 

WHO I8 IT TO BE SUPPRESSED? 

Mr. Chairman, I follow the suggestion, who is it to be feared? 
Who is it that disturbs the ce? Whois that disturbs the or- 
der? Whoarethey? The discontehted, that have been termed on 
the floor the “‘ mobs;” that the great army of poor whose offense 
is that of Oliver Twist, the pleading for more? It is to suppress 
these either by the fear that they will be set upon by this arma- 
ment of death or by the experience of the ac assault. 
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FREE EXPRESSION THE GUARANTOR OF PEACE AND ORDER. 

Will reflective men in this generation not pause to consider that 
this free expression of grievance, stated from rostrum or from 
gatherings, is the exhaust valve to our pent-up Republic, the 
preservation of our freedom, and has ever been the secret of 
our salvation? Does this not follow because of freedom itself? 
Does it not follow because each man having the freedom to ex- 
press his ideas of remedy, and thus many expressing freely a multi- 
tude of differences, their conceived solutions produce factions and 
so defeat the concentration’ Concessions yielding to conditions 
merge into moderate demands, and all is solved and peace ensues, 
Take the other view. 

When no speech is allowed, criticism suppressed, protest hushed, 
the question then is not one of ways and means of reaching the 
end by which they may divide. The only question then is for an 
opportunity to express themselves upon the main existence of the 
real or supposed evil. As to this they area unit. In that unity 
of this revolt against oppression lies the danger of the only revo- 
lution this country is likely to suffer. Under these conditions we 
get the revolution of arms, the dethronement of the institutions of 
our fathers, and the destruction of the Government itself. 

ILLUSTRATIONS PERTINENT. 

History does not present the instances of benign rulers who pos- 
sessed the power of statesmen and the magnanimity of humanita- 
rians so long as they were given unlimited power to destroy what- 
ever opposed them. Humanity is the same to-day as it was when 
it struggled against the receding wave of the Red Sea. It will not 
pause in action when endowed with the power of destruction of 
adversaries, when accorded the privilege of striking down opposi- 
tion with a single blow. Might I not refer to a few illustrations 
demonstrating this truth? In a few instances some soldiers have 
been good statesmen, but in the great number of instances great 
statesmen could not be great soldiers. To be a good soldier car- 
ries with it the necessity of the existence of a great war. Great 
statesmen have no place during great wars, as great soldiers can 
have no place during a prosperous peace, 

SOLDIERS WHO WERE STATESMEN—THOSE WHO WERE NOT. 


Thus, to give only a few specimens from a single people, we find 
that ‘‘ the three most successful statesmen Greece ever produced,” 
says Buckle, ‘‘were Solon, Themistocles, and Epaminondas,” 
all of whom were distinguished military commanders. Socrates, 
supposed by some to be the wisest of the ancients, was a soldier, 
and so was Plato, and so was Antisthenes, the celebrated founder 
of the Cynics. Archytas, who gave a new direction to the Pytha- 
oo. philosophy, and Melissus, who developed the Eleatic phi- 
osophy, were both of them well-known generals, famous alike in 
literature and war. 

Among the most ancient oratcrs, Pericles, Alcibiades, Andocides, 
Demosthenes, and Aischines were all members of the military 
profession, as also were the two greatest tragic writers, AZschylus 
and Sophocles. Archilochus, who is said to have invented iambic 
verses, and whom Horace took as a model, was a soldier; and the 


‘same profession could likewise boast of Tyrtzus, one of the found- 


ers of elegaic poetry, and of Alczeus, one of the best composers of 
lyric poetry. 

The most philosophic of all the Greek historians was certain] 
Thucydides; but he, as well as Xenophon and Polybius, held high 
military appointments, and on more than ome occasion succeeded 
in changing the fortunes of war. In the midst of the hurry and 
turmoil of camps these eminent men cultivated their minds to the 
highest point that the knowledge of that age would allow, and so 
wide is the range of their thoughts and such the beauty and dig- 
nity of their style that their works are read by thousands who care 
nothing about the sieges and battles in which they were engaged. 

THE RULE IN THE MODERN WORLD. 

These were among the ornaments of the military profession in the 
ancient world, and all of them wrote in the same language and 
were read by the same people. But in the modern world this 
identical ae ge including many millions of men and cover- 
ing the whole of Europe, has never been able, since the sixteenth 
century, to produce ten authors who have reached the first class, 
either as writers or thinkers. Descartes is an instance of a Euro- 

an soldier combining the two qualities, he being as remarkable 

or the exquisite beauty of his style as for the depth and original- 
ity of his inquiries. 

This, however, is a solitary case; and there is, I believe, says 
Buckle, ‘‘no second one of a modern military writer thus excel- 
ling in both departments. Certainly the English army, during the 
last two hundred and fifty years, affords no example of it, and 
has, in fact, only possessed two authors, Raleigh and Napier, 
whose works are recognized ag models and are studied merely for 
their intrinsic merit. Still, this is simply in reference to their 
style; and these two historians, notwithstanding their skill in 
composition, have never been reputed profound thinkers on diffi- 
cult subjects, nor have they added anything of moment to the 
stock of our knowledge. 





In the same way, among the ancient, the most eminent s: dier 
were likewise the most eminent statesmen, and the best leaders of 
the army were generally the best governors of the state. But 
here again the progress of society has wrought so great a chang: 
that for a long period instances of this have n excessively ca 
Even Gustavus Adolphus and Frederick the Great failed ign. 
miniously in their domestic policy, and showed themselves as short. 
sighted in the arts of peace as they were sagacious in the arts of 
war. Cromwell, Washington, and Napoleon are perhaps the only 
first-rate modern warriors of whom it can be said that they were 
equally competent to govern a kingdom and command an army 
And if we look at England as furnishing a familiar illustratio 
we see thisremark exemplified in her two greatest generals, Mar!. 
borough and Wellington. 

Marlborough was a man not only of the most idle and frivoloys 
pursuits, but was so ignorant that his deficiencies made him tho 
ridicule of his contemporaries; and of politics he had no other ideg 
but to gain the favor of the sovereign by flattering his mistress 
to desert the brother of that sovereign at his utmost need, ani 
afterwards, by a double treachery, turn against his next bene. 
factor and engage in a criminal as well as afoolish correspondence 
with the very man whom a few years ago he had infamously 
abandoned. 

These were the characteristics of the greatest conqueror of his 
age, the hero of a hundred fights, the victor of Blenheim and of 
Ramilies. As to the other great warrior, it is indeed true, says 
the historian, that the name of Wellington should never be pro- 
nounced by Englishmen without gratitude and respect. These 
feelings, however, are due solely to his vast military services, the 
importance of which it would ill become any of us to forget. 

ut whoever has studied the civil history of England during 
the at century knows full well that this military chief, who 
in the field shone without a rival, and who, to his still greater 
glory be it said, possessed an integrity of pu , an unflinching 
honesty, and a high moral feeling which could not be surpassed, 
was, nevertheless, utterly unequal to the complicated exigencies 
of political life. 

1t isnotorious that in his views of the most important measures 
he was always in the wrong. It is notorious, and the evidence of 
it stands recorded in Parliamentary Debates, that every great 
measure which was carried, every great improvement, every great 
step in reform, every concession to the popular wishes, was strenu- 
ously opposed by the Duke of Wellington, became law in spite of 
his opposition, and after his mournful declarations that by such 
means the security of England would be seriously imperiled. 

Yet there is now hardly a forward schoolboy who does not 
know that to these very measures the present stability of England 
is mainly owing. Experience, the great test of wisdom, has am- 
Ry — that those vast schemes of reform which the Duke of 

ellington spent his political life in opposing were, I will not 
say expedient or advisable, but were indispensably necessary. 
That policy of resisting the popular will which he constantly ad- 
vised is precisely the policy which has been pursued since the Con- 
gress of Vienna in every monarchy, and now seems popular in 
America. 

The result of that posey is written for our instruction; it is writ- 
ten in that great explosion of popular passion which in the moment 
of its wrath upset the proudest thrones, destroyed princely fami- 
lies, ruined noble houses, desolated beautiful cities, as witnessed 
in France. And if the counsel of Wellington had been followed, 
if the just demands of the people had been refused, this same les- 
son would have been written in the annals of England, and she 
would most assuredly have been unable to escape the consequence * 
of that terrible catastrophe in which the ignorance and selfish- 
ness of rulers did only a few years ago involve a large part of the 
civilized world. 

In this country, in our home, Mr. Chairman, Washington was the 
single and sole exception to the rule. This is because he was 
fighting for Washington. It was Washington’s fate he was pre- 
serving and the fates of Washington’s kinsmen. Lincoln was an 
eminent statesmen, but could not have been a soldier. Grant was 
a soldier too credulous to see through the schemes of contriving 
statesmen, too manly to execute the purpose of their despotism. 
As a soldier he was great, but, as the venerable Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, writes of him, ‘‘as a statesman he was weak. 
These discriminating doctrines and fixed rules are born from one 
text, and an unvarying text it is: That to be successful as a war- 
rior one must be in war, and in war heartless. To be great and 
successful as a statesman one must be in peace, and in peace con- 
siderate and forbearing. 


FOR SUPPRESSION OF CIVIL DISCORD. 


One further evidence shall suffice to prove my charge. I have 
intimated ac that the purpose of great organization was 


to suppress civil discord—to comply with the demands of the great 
employers of large labor as a return for the contributions and in- 
fluence they have given political parties. Can I better prove this 
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than by producing an incontrovertible incident? Can I better es- 
tablish it than by presenting to the American — the change of 
sentiment in this country by which a party which at one time was 
the author of a humane doctrine to-day, only a short distance from 
their first act, becomes the advocate of the contrary view, the prin- 
ciple of despotic oppression? 

Tn 1878, when the distinguished Samuel J. Randall was the 
Speaker of this House and such eminent heroes of the late civil 
war as John A. Logan and Benjamin F. Butler were in the councils 
of the nation, an attempt was made for a reorganization of the 
Army by reducing its officers and es its lines. This by 
their advice. Congress, through both Houses—and in this House 
by a vote of 154 to 48—passed, and it became a law, the following 
provision. I reproduce it literally: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act it shall not 
be lawful to employ any — of the Army of the United States as a posse 
comitatus, or otherwise, for the purpose of executing the laws, except in 
such cases and under such circumstances as such employment of said force 
may be expressly authorized by the Constitution or by act of Congress; and 
no money spupouesnees by this act shall be used to pay any of the expenses 
incurred in the suplopeeat of any troops in violation of this section; and 


any person wiilfully v ae the provisions of this section shall be deemed 


guilty of a misdemeangr, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by fine 
not exceeding $10,000 imprisonment not exceeding two years, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

Yet in just twenty years from that date many gentlemen who 
had given their vote for that measure, and now confess it, defeat 
by a strict majority vote the 2 identical provision when offered 
to the present alleged Army bill; and this when all who under- 
stand the doctrines of law well know the present bill repeals the 
provisions of existing laws upon the same subjects, thus repealing 
this act of 1878 by a direct and special provision. To demonstrate 
that the bill is to repeal that provision the House refuses at this 
time to reenact it. is provision means only that the Army shall 
be used for the purpose of an army, foreign war, and insurrection; 
that it shall not be used to ne ordinary civil disturbances in 
sovereign States for which under our form of government police 
constabulary and, in extreme cases, local militia have been solely 
constituted. 

The provision of my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. 
CUMMINGS] goes a step even less than the provision of 1878; merely 
prescribing that the States shall not be controlled by this Federal 
arm, but by their own State organizations, save in the rare instances 
where the governors of those States would find the State in re- 
bellion and be forced to call upon the Federal Government. His 
amendment is as follows: 

Provided, That no part of the Army constituted or organized under this 
bill shall be used for or shall do the duty of a posse comitatus, or be employed 
in putting down strikes or riots or do any police duty whatever in any State 
in this Union, except upon the application of the governor of such 
ph aca stating that he has not sufficient force to mai 
0 . 

Iam complimented by the fact that it is something of a —_ of 
asimilar amendment I tendered to the House upon the artillery 
bill which was placed before this House in February, 1898. My 
amendment was defeated then upon the ground that so small an 
addition of artillery did not necessitate such precautions; now, Mr. 
CuMMINGS is defeated upon the ground that solarge an addition to 
the Army would brook no such interference with their discretion. 


UNJUST DISCRIMINATION AGAINST VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. Chairman, why is this continued discrimination against the 
volunteers? I speak in their behalf. I have spoken before when 
cursed by the unconsidered mutterings of the empty headed and 
spewed on by the mewlings of the shallow hearted. This class of 
ee given me no concern, whether they have been speakers 
or ters. 


tate to 
ntain or restore 


WHO IS THE VOLUNTEER SOLDIER? 


T recall that it was Cicero who said, ‘‘Odium hea upon me 
for the sake of right and for honor's cause I would not take as 
odium, but as compliment.” I adapt and lay this flattering unc- 
tion to myself. Sir, was it not the volunteers who fought the 
wars of the Revolution? Was it not the volunteers, with all their 
sacrifices, who preserved us against our most rapacious enemy— 
England—in 1812? Was it not the volunteers who emblazoned the 
glories of this country upon the halls of the Montezumas and 
crimsoned with red immortality Alamo, Chapultepec, and Vera 
Cruz? Was the volunteer not the stay and support of Andrew 
Jackson, which caused him to write, saying, ‘‘A State can ever 
rely for its preservation and safety upon the militia, who are will- 
ing to give life whenever necessary to maintain existence and 
freedom?” ee) 

Sir, in the greatest drama of blood enacted in the theater of 
death—the late civil war—was it not the volunteer, often a brother 
who volunteered against a brother, both volunteers, who gave 
undying fame to American citizenship and stamped as immortal the 
un eled valor of the volunteer soldier? Does Antietam, Shi- 
loh, oe speak nothing of confidence for those who are 
eae i and whom many assume now to despise? [Ap- 

use. 


Mr. Chairman, I am attracted by the New York Times, an emi- 
nently edited but a wretchedly misguided paper. It reproduces 
an article from an exchange and to it adds an editorial. [am the 
distinguished subject. I read: 

_ JAMES HAMILTON Lewis, the mountebank, with an ability dangerous of 
its kind, who pe himself talked about for daring to say that the volunteers 
of the State o Washington, of which he is the Representative, and in which 
volunteers he is something of an officer, was as good as the regulars, had bet- 
ter now have the decency to apologize for such a statement, and FREEMAN 


KNOWLEs, the demagogue from South Dakota, should debase himself for his 
utterances. 


THE WESTERN VOLUNTEER. 

Mr. Chairman, it is such expressions as these, not meant at heart, 
I am sure, and such sentiments as now pervade certain sections 
of this country and certain classes of its people which will make 
the volunteer feel himself a war slave or a private mendicant 
upon the charity of the United States. Such will do more to 
dampen his ardor, cool his enthusiasm, and prevent the tender of 
his valiant service than all things else combined. 

Now, sir, I repeat my statement that the Washington volun- 
teers are as good as those of the Regular Army. I go further. 
They are as brave and valorous, and Heaven knows they are as 

and as honorable. I have served with them, I have asso- 
ciated daily with them, and I love them. Not one of them has 
ever brought to his State the shame that colors before the gaze of 
other States of the Union, as have certain alleged Army officers 
shamed their nation before the eyes of the civilized world. 

Sir, the First Regiment of the Stateof Washington is in the land 
of the Philippines. They are to-day resting upon arms at the gates 
of Manila. If the tap for duty shall resound, take my word for 
it, a more valorous band never wheeled into death with unflinch- 
ing courage and godlike sacrifice will be the history written of 
the First Washington Volunteers when the conflict is over. There 
has never been a duty which they have shirked. There has never 
been a sacrifice they have not been willing to undertake. These 
Washington volunteers, as other volunteers, were so situated in 
life that when they yielded up home they yielded up the decrepit 
parent who was dependent upon them, turned from the yearning 
wife and imploring mother; from the clamoring child and smiling 
baby, to leave all desolate when life shall be given to country. 
Their sacrifice is greater and they areentitled of mankind to enco- 
miums which are higher and more glorious than are written for the 
ordinary man. [Loud applause. ] 

IT IS SUCH VOLUNTEERS MOST WRONGED. 

But, sir, it is such as these who in this bill are most unjustly 
discriminated against. What shall the nation think? Indeed, 
what shall the fathers of the soldiers think and how shall they feel? 
What will the mothers of the sons say, and how shall they suffer 
when they realize that this House, made up of the Representatives 
who are supposed to voice the best sentiments of the land, has 
studiously, carefully, and with deliberate design decided to favor 
a certain set of men who have given few sacrifices and unwilling 
to give more either for country or for honor against these deserv- 
ing volunteers and at the expense of what should be the reward 
for valor; that the volunteers are to be dishonored because of 
their service and disgraced because of their sacrifice? 

Their stimulus to future service in hopes of that recognition 
known as promotion to honorable office is denied the volunteer 
under this bill. He may have mental equipment, physical capac- 
ity, soldierly accomplishments, and all the manly attributes to 
fit him for promotion to the staff, to fit him to positions of eleva- 
tion, and fit him for official distinction, yet he can not hope. In- 
deed, no service upon the field, however distinguished; no feat, 
however glorious; no achievement, however commanding, can 
e him the least recognition, though recommended by the Presi- 

ent of the United States, because a certain set of gentlemen 
exercising influences over certain other gentlemen who hold in- 
fluential positions in legislation in this House have succeeded in 
specifically preserving in this bill a proscription against the vol- 
unteer. 

To illustrate, behold section 19, among other sections, ‘‘ to pro- 
vide further that officers of the Regular Army shall be eligible to 
appointment to any of the staff corps of the Army.” This nl 
scribes who shall be eligible to staff positions and is to be read by 
those who construe and apply it that only officers of the Regular 
Army shall be eligible to re to any staff corps of the 
Army. Shall there be any who doubt this? Shall there be those 
who, loth to believe that a Congress could do such injustice, dis- 
pute that this was the meaning and the object? 

PROOF POSITIVE OF INJUSTICE. 

Then, as proof, I invite attention to the factthat an amendment 
to this section was offered by myself to remedy and disabuse this 
injustice which, in yesterday's Recorp, page 1436, I read as I 
tendered it: 

Mr. Lewis of Washington. I assume now to offer the amendment I sent to 
the desk. ‘ : 

“Insert in page 20, line 3, of section 19, after the word ‘ Regular’ the word 
*Volunteer;’ soas to read, ‘that the officers of the Regular and Volunteer 
Army shall be eligible to appointment to any of the staff corps.’ "’ 
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There, as appears in the Recorp, I made plain the purpose when 
I stated I wanted this privilege of promotion to apply to the Vol- 
unteer Army as well as to the Regular. The Guile ruled at 
once the debate would not be in order. The amendment was at 
once voted down, and then division was called. Let it be noted 
that they were 65 strong who voted for the volunteer to have equal 
rights with the favorites, while 100, being a majority, voted a 
lutely against it, defeated the amendment, and thus reemphasized 
the purpose to make the volunteer the burden carrier and the reg- 
ular the honor bearer. It is against this that I protest. I pro- 
tested before in no uncertain tone of language, and I shall con- 
tinue. I shall make this discrimination plain before the country 
that they may at least know the wrong, whether they choose or 
fear w right it. 


THE BURDEN OF EXPENSE TO THE NATION. 


Mr. Chairman, there is a practical phase to this question. Itis 
the awful expense to be put upon the wealth earners of this coun- 
try. Upon those who will toil and those who will suffer with labor 
the $150,000,000 a year is to fall and to be the annual expense; 
$100,000,000 more as incidental expense to keep up this Army— 
$250,000,000 annually. In this calculation I am not including that 
which must arise from the maintenance of hospitals, from the 
decimation in the ranks by plague and disease, by climate and evil 
influences, which to those acquainted with army life need not be 
enumerated. 

I am not one who would permit the necessary expense, where 
the expenses would be necessary, to deter a measure. Indeed, I 
would not consider the exactness of expenses where the object 
was necessary. To the contrary, in this 1 would rather “‘do a 
little wrong to do a great right,” by exceeding the absolute esti- 
mate of expense. But where the object is without necessity; 
where, as here, it is without even an excuse, this expense—this 
burden—must speak out. I am forced to remind the country that 
the commander in chief of the Army, General Miles, in speaking 
of the needs of the Army, considering the increase of population, 
the needs of service in foreign countries, the demands in our im- 
mediate provinces, places the maximum at 78,000. He estimated 
as follows: 
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What are they going to do with the 100,000? General Miles 
places the utmost need at 78,000. Why provide 100,000? But on 
the usual basis of $1,000 per man per year, even the estimate of 
the Commanding General means the enormous sum of $78,000,000 
burden upon the country every year for our military establish- 
ment. Surely General Miles can not be sus = of underesti- 
mating the needs; and yet his estimate is far below the provisions 
of this bill. Why? 


WHAT ARE THEY GOING TO DO WITH THEM? 


As a matter of fact, the largest item in his estimate is for the 
Philippines, and his total is more than 20,000 less than the num- 
ber provided for in the bill. According to his estimate, there 
is proposed a military establishment for the Philippines alone 
as great as our present establishment for the whole country. 
With the added increase of 25 per cent in the pay of the Army 
proposed by the bill, and the added cost of transportation and 
maintenance 15,000 to 17,000 miles from the base of ee ina 
pestilential climate (easily 25 = cent more than a like number 
in this Meeps | ), this means thirty-five millions a year for the 
Philippine establishment alone. So that,if we were to get the en- 
tire Philippine trade, and if the whole of it were clean profit to us, 
we should not be able to pay for our military establishment over 
there with the entire trade of the group. But it goes without 
saying that the trade we get will not be all profit; and we will 
not get it all. We are pledged by the treaty to keep an “ open 
door” there. 

This means an annual burden of $150, ~ 000 upon productive 
industry, an additional burden equal to 70 cent of the value of 
the great staple crop of my section. Think of it, Mr. Chairman; 
15 per cent of the entire value of the cotton or wheat crop to be 
expended for an army alone. 

his large Army must be computed along with the considera- 
tion of 200,000 accessible volunteers. With the reserve militia of 
500,000 additional volunteers this latter like force is not included 
in any of the calculations of foreign powers when we estimated 
the footing of their war basis. 


COMPARISON WITH EUROPE. 


Yet in neither Great Britain, Germany, France, nor Russia, inthe 
proportion ae —— bears to the pro on of those who 
are, under their theory of government, su to actual 








is there a care proportion in time of peace of soldiers to the citi- 
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In United States: Regulars, 100,000; volunteers, 800 ,000: or 
900,000 sustained Army in time of peace. 

And I now call attention to something of the expenses by com- 
parison. Let us compare this expense with like expenses of other 
nations. Russia has astanding arm erg pte 1,000,000 men, and it pete 
her only $155,000,000 per 7 = for purposes, and iess for each 
than any other country. France comes — with 589,000 men, 
avd spends for her army $145,000,000 per y 

Germany has an army of 585. '000men, whines her $135,000,000 
per year. 

Austria-Hungary has an army of 360,000 men, that costs $90,000 ,- 
000 a year. 

Italy has an army of 270,000 men, that costs her $55,000,000. 

These estimates, obtained from the Ohio State Journal, are for 
the Army alone and donot eae the expenses of the Navy. Ac- 
cording to Secretary uest, we must pay $11,000,000 
more for an army of 100, 000° men than Russia does for 1,000,000 
men. I therefore assert that this bill, if passed, should be sty led a 
bill to perpetually rob the American people, to build up an Ameri- 
can aristocracy, to overawe labor and protect trusts and corpora- 
tions, to provi @ offices for political pets and the sons of million- 
aires. It is my deliberate judgment That this bill is demanded by 


the moneyed interests of this country, whocontrol certain official 
influence. 
Mr. Atkinson’s estimate: 
EXPENDITURES. 
r Secretary's ay iaspiieehdlititieathtrensanets dataset pmaniotiaingianpa, $540, 000, 000 
re for pro increase of Army to (100,000 men, increase of 
Navy, defenses in Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hawaii-_.......... 78, 000,000 
Total at a fraction under $8 per head_-_.................-..--. 618, 000, mo 
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Cost of imperialism, $3 per head .................--......----- ~ $34,000, 000 


on policy will raise the tax on every family of five persons from $25 to 


a the whole cost is not a aes disclosed. The aeeewet the fomy 
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and the of a force of at least out of the 100,000, leaving 4)),.00 
for home have 
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below that of the present year. can only be due to inadvertence, but 
how much must be added no one can compute. 
In my previous analysis I overestimated the Svom the wa ar 
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The money cost of the national — Bef which the Gnvecgtes of imperialism 
pro to commi ae of President Mc nley that 
such an act would be one of “criminal ” will be not Slee than $3 
per head, $13 per family, in amount $204, in the next fiscal year, and 


W'The proteata upon which this so-called of imperialism is promoted 
consist of mixed motives of profits and 
THE IMPENDING CONFLICT. 

We are now confronted with a conflict the end of which tho 
wi con en ee ee 
not foretell. The nation is running behind im its expenditures 
— ——— $90,000,000 per — The ee = 
can meet ordinary expenses Governmen 1ts Civ 
administration. The war-tax bill and the bond issues are falling 


ances in form another mortgage will be placed apon 
the labo man and the farmer, upon the merchant and the 
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The Phili in a state of war, the island can yield us no 
revenue, its returns must be consumed in the payment of 
its own particularly as the returns 
will be The amount we will receive under the conditions 


will be so limited as to force from the General 








annual contribution. The same condition, only in a slight pro- 
portion less, applies to Cuba and Porto Rico. In the Republic 

oper, the United States, our exports are exchanged for imports. 
fmports will bring no revenue. Our exports, to a large degree, 
pring no money, as is well known; that much that is marked as 
exports and with which the country is being befuddled in figures 
js, in a great degree, the substances we send to our own posses- 
sions, to our own people, for their consumption and use, for which 
we do not obtain pay from foreign people, but are compelled to 
puy and pay for at home, receiving nothing in return. 

Yet on the face of the figures the public is led to assume that 
these vast export supplies to the armies in Cuba, Porto Rico, San- 
tiago, Hawaii, and the Philippines are exported ‘‘abroad,” from 
which there follows the assumption of wealth flowing to our peo- 
ple. In many instances such is true, but in the great aggregate 
the figures are deceiving, and in many instances are purposely 
presented for that object. This all confronts us with the awful 
question, What shall be the end? 


DISCRETION OF PRESIDENT. 

It is answered that as soon as such a burden appears the Presi- 
dent will reduce the Army. It will be diminished by his order. 
It is also claimed that in the exercise of his discretion the Army 
will never be used for improper motives or oppressive uses. 

GOVERNMENTS OVERTHROWN BY THEIR OWN ARMIES. 


Mr, Chairman, this brings me to the consideration of the argu- 
ment which has been used since governments have been founded. 
It is that those in power, if you give them an army of ea 
will willingly yield it up. Sir, the promise fills the pages of his- 
tory, yet an example in the fulfillment of the promise is not re- 
corded in the annals of human experience. Cvzesar was a great 
man while he was a statesman. He was a great soldier when he 
was such, but as his soldierly qualities merged into the privileges 
of the despot, there was no tyrant severer. His army was given 
him under the assurance that it was composed of the best of the 
Roman citizens; it would never be used to base purposes. Yet 
we know that subsequently it was that same army that broke 
down the Roman institutions of freedom and deprived the repub- 
lic of its individual liberty. 

In England a king, over the protest of the people, was allowed 
to increase his army and to take uncontrolled command and given 
an unlimited discretion inits use. So, too, was one of the under 
officers of the realm. There was, —— this grant of power, 
the general promise that so good a man as Oliver Cromwell would 
never defy the peop’e: never controvert their wishes, much less 
overthrow their organization of government. Sir, it was not long 
following this promise, after the privilege was permitted, before 
this army was the same which marched into the halls of Parlia- 
ment and drove the legislators from their places and closed the 
doors of the nation’s deliberative councils. 

In France, under Napoleon, the conditions were repeated, the 
consequences and results infinitely worse, and yet Napoleon quoted 
Cromwell as an authority and justification; Cromwell quoted 
Cesar beforehim. In our own day, in this age, we can not refuse 
torecall how the United States Army put to the bayonet the Louisi- 
ana legislature, the sovereign legislature of a sovereign State; 
how it violated the constitution of Illinois and the Constitution 
of the United States in its two unconstitutional inroads upon the 
rights of that State—once while a Republican President was in 
power and another time while a Democrat was President. 

I bring to the attention of the House that there was no stronger 
Tory in the English Government and who more thoroughly be- 
lieved in the succession of privileges than William Poultenay, the 
first peer of Bath; yet Poultenay was able to see that there were 
some measures which would destroy any country; would produce 
results which are so evil that they fulfill the oft-made prophecies 
of destruction. It was when England sought to do just what we 
are to-day, in an attempt to increase the army and place it 
in the attitude that is now attempted to be repeated by the man- 
agement in this House. Said that eminent statesman, while a 
member of Parliament, in 1741: 

We have heard a great deal about Parliamentary armies, and about an 
army continued from year to year. I have always been, sir,and always shall 
be, against a standingarmy ofany kind. ‘To me it isa terrible thing, whether 
under that of Parliament or any otherdesignation. Astanding army is stilla 
They are a body of men dis- 

verned by different laws; and 
e orders of their commanding 

The nations around us, sir, are already en- 
wed by these means; by means of their 
one lost their liberties. It is indeed impos- 

can be rved in any country where 
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may be continued in command. They may be all dismissed in a moment and 
proper tools of power put in their room. Besides, sir, we know the passions 
of men; we know how dangerous it is to trust the best of men with too much 
oe. Where was there a braver army than that under Julius Cwsar? 
W here was there everan army that had served their country more faithfully? 
The army was commanded by the best citizens of Rome, by men of great 
fortune and figure in their country, yet that army enslaved their country. 
The affections of the soldiers toward their country, the honor and integrity 
of the under officers, are not to be depended upon. ; 

_ By the military law the administration of justice is so quick and the 
ishments so severe that neither officer nor soldier dares on 

orders of his supreme commander; he must not consult his own inclinations. 
If an officer were commanded to pull his own father out of this house, he 
must doit. Hedares not disobey. Immediate death would be the sure con- 
sequence of the least grumbling. And if an officer were sent into the court 
of requests, accompanied by a body of musketeers with screwed bayonets 
and with orders to tell us what we ought to do and how we were to vote, [ 
know what would be the duty of this house. I know it would be our duty to 
order the officer to be taken and hanged up at the door of the lobby. But, 
sir, I doubt much if such a spirit could be found in the house or in any House 
of Commons that will ever be in England. ; 

Sir, I talk not of | things. I talk of what has happened toan Eng- 
lish House of Commons, and from an English army; and not only from an 
English army, but an army that was raised by that very House of Commons, 
an army that was paid by them, and an army that was commanded by gen- 
erals appointed by them. Therefore, do not let us vainly imagine that an 
army raised and maintained by authority of Parliament will always be sub- 
missive tothem. If an army be so numerous as to have it in their power to 
overawe the Parliament, they will be submissive as long as the Parliament 
does nothing to disoblige their favorite general; but when that case happens, 
lam afraid that, in place of Parliament dismissing the army, the army will 
dismiss the Parliament, as they have done heretofore. . 

Armies, sir, have no regard to just successions. The first two Cewesars at 
Rome did pretty well, and found means to keep their armies in tolerable 
subjection, ause the generals and officers were all their own creatures 
But how did it fare with their successors? Was not every one of them named 
by_the army, without any regard to right? 

Weare told that thisarmy is desired to be continued but for one year longer, 
or for a limited term of years. How absurd is this distinction! Is there any 
army in the world continued for any term of years? Does the most absolute 
monarch tell his army that he is to continue them any number of years or 
any number of months? How long have we already continued our army 
from year to year? And if it thus continues, wherein will it differ from the 
standing armies of those countries which have already submitted their necks 
to the yoke? We are now come to the Rubicon. 

This nation, already overburdened with debts and taxes, must be loaded 
with the heavy charge of perpetually supporting a numerous standing army, 
and remain forever exposed to the danger of having its liberties and priv- 
ileges trampled upon by any, future ruler or ministry who shall take it in 
their head to do so and shall take a proper care to model the army for that 
purpose. 


Mr. Chairman, in our own land no better statesman, nor greater, 


pun- 
er to dispute the 


differing as I do from many of his political views, was there than 
Henry Clay. And yet, when such a man as President Andrew 


Jackson asked to have such an army, comparing to that Gov- 
ernment in proportion as this army compares to ours, placed in 
his hands, the proposition forced upon Mr. Clay the prospects of 
its consequences, and impelled him, even as against his desires, 
contrary to the proprieties of his situation, at the expense of 
brooking criticism, taunts, and even to be maligned by those who 
did not understand his patriotism nor appreciate it, to opposing 
the proposition; and in doing so, said he: 


Recall to your recollection the free nations which have gone before us. 
Where are they now? 


Gone glimmerin 


through the dream of things that were, 
A schoolboy’s 


e, the wonder of an hour. 


And how have they lost their liberties? If we could transport ourselves 
back to the ages when Greece and Rome flourished in their greatest pros- 
perity, and, mingling in the throng, should ask a Grecian if he did not fear 
that some daring military chieftain, covered with glory, some Philip, or Alex- 
ander, would one day overthrow the liberties of his country, the confident 
and indignant Grecian would exclaim, “No, no! We have nothing to fear 
from our heroes; our liberties will be eternal.’’ If a Roman citizen had been 
asked if he did not fear that the conqueror of Gaul might establish a throne 
upon the ruins of public liberty, he would have instantly repelled the unjust 
insinuation. Yet Greece fell, Cesar passed the Rubicon. and the patriotic 
arm even of Brutus could not preserve the liberties of his devoted country. 

The celebrated Madame de Stael, in her last and perhaps her best work, has 
said that in the very year, almost the ver? month, when the president of the 
directory declared that monarchy would never show its frightful head in 
France Bonaparte, with his grenadiers, entered the palace of St. Cloud and, 
dispersing with the bayonet the deputies of the people deliberating on the 
affairs of the State, laid the foundation of that vast fabric of despotism which 
overshadowed all Europe. I hope not to be misunderstood. Iam far from 
intimating that General Jackson cherishes any designs inimical to the liber 
ties of the country. I believe his intentions to be pure and patriotic. [thank 
God that he would not, but I thank Him still more that he could not if he 
would, overturn the liberties of the Republic. But precedents, if bad, are 
fraught with the most dangerous consequences. 

Man has been described by some of those who have treated of his nature 
as a bundle of habits. The definition is much truer when applied to 
ments. Precedents are their habits. There is one + pe difference be 
tween the formation of habits by an individual and by governnm: He 
contracts it only after frequent repetition. Asingle instance fixes the habit 
and determines the direction of governments. Against the alarming doctrine 
of unlimited discretion in our military commanders, when applied even to 
prisoners of war, I must enter my protest. It begins upon them; it will end 
upon us. I hope our happy form of government is to be perpetual. léut, if 
it is to be preserved, it must be by the practice of virtue, by justice, by mod- 
eration, by magnanimity, by greatness of soul, by keeping a watchful and 
steady eye upon the Executive, and, above all, by holding to a strict account- 
ability the military branch of the public force. 

We are fighting a great moral battle for the benefit not only of our coun- 
try, but for all mankind. The eyes of the whole world are in fixed attention 
upon us. One, and the largest, portion of it is gazing with contempt, with 
jeal and with envy: the other portion with hope, with confidence, and 
with affection. Every where the black cloud of legitimacy is suspended over 
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the world save culy one bright spot, which breaks out from the political 
hemisphere of the West to enlighten, and animate, and gladden the human 
heart. Obscure that by the downfall of liberty here and all mankind are 
ensbrouded in a pall of universal darkness. To you, Mr. Chairman, belongs 
the high privilege of transmitting unimpaired to posterity the fair char- 
acter and liberty of our country. Do you expect to execute this high trust 
by trampling, or suffering to be trampled, down law, justice, the Constitu- 


tion, and the rights of the people? By exhibiting examples of inhumanity 
and cruelty andambition? * * 


Beware how you forfeit this exalted character. Beware how you givea fatal 
sanction, in this infant period of our Republic, scarcely yet twoscore vears 
old, to military subordination. Remember that Greece had her Alexander, 
Rome her Cesar, England her Cromwell, France her Bonaparte, and that if 
we would escape the rock on which they split we must avoid their errors. 


MR. M'KINLEY AS THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Chairman, I am oneof those who are at much variance with 
the distinguished Executive upon his civil policies. Iam notalto- 
gether in harmony with his military policy. I differ in many re- 
— from his foreign policy. But, sir, I have ever been one of 
those who certified my belief in his exalted patriotism, in his pub- 
lic probity, and in his Christian character. Upon the last of 
these, even if doubt could ever arise as to either of the former, 
Iam willing to hang my confidence. Yet it is not the man him- 
self, as it is the influences about the office, which in past time 
we have had occasion to bemoan and the country the conse- 
quences of which to wail. 

It is not as to this Casar Iam worried. The first Caesars did 
well with their army as long as they kept it in subjection and the 
appointments created no revolt nor dissensions, but what of the 
latter two who followed? We can but shudder as we recall, It 
is not as to this President, it is not to Mr. McKinley as citizen of 
the Republic, it is to the Presidents of the United States, those 
who come after; the next one, and the next after the next, what 
of those? 

Sir, a distinguished friend of the Executive compared the pres- 
ent occupant of the White House to the saintly Master of Pales- 
tine. 

Let me in reply say that more than the Lord Jesus none would 
claim the present distinguished Executive to be, and yet of that 
saintly Nazarene, when in His administration of the temporal af- 
fairs on earth, we recall that in His apostolic cabinet there was a 
doubting Thomas, a denying Peter, a Letraying Judas, and a bribe- 
taking Caiaphas. Surel , the present distinguished President is 
but mortal and that we know him and wish for him and his coun- 
try blessed; still all admit that hissacerdotal councils are not free 
from the lineal descendants of all those who worked the crucifixion 
of the Christ. [Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. Chairman, a suggestion further which must dispose of com- 
parison. Charles James Fox, in the British Parliament, immedi- 
ately following the Revolution of France, called attention that a 
doctrine prevailing in that once kingdom announc'ng that it took 
three generations to make an officer and that all beneath him 
were subjects of discontent. Thus a soldier had lost his quality 
as well as his interest as a citizen when the hour came to defend 
his country. Then it was he joined with its assailants—this be- 
cause he had obtained nothing under his present existence; he 
ony hoped that any future changed condition might return him 

tter. 

Mr. Fox insisted that the British soldier should be taught to be- 
lieve and to know that his rights as a citizen would not be lost 
in his becoming a soldier. 

For this he was condemned by Pitt, criticised by Burke, upheld 
only by Sir James McIntosh. Now that the century has passed, 
subsequent events so demonstrating the truthfulness and justice 
of the positions of the great commoner that we now have Lord 
Trevalin, in his best of biographies, justifying this view of Mr. Fox 
and announcing that at a later time England did adopt substan- 
tially that policy which has since been the inspiring motive of her 
soldiers in feeling that they are not apart from the government 
and of the constitution, but rather of those which are intended 
to enjoy what they protect and transmit what they save. 


WASHINGTON AND GRANT—THE CRY “ DEMAGOGUE.” 


At the close of the Revolutionary war in this country there was 
an attempt to create a royal society of the officers of the Revolu- 
tionary army. The regulation of this society forbade the entrance 
to a private or of any other save the select. George Washington 
had before him history, around him humanity, within him the 
consciousness of what must be if this course was given encour- 
agement. At the expense of being condemned, berated, and even 
hissed in the public gathering, he announced that this organiza- 
tion should not survive, and in a splendid letter, together with an 
excellent address, showed how its beginning would end in woeful 
consequences to the Republic and in its examples. 


IGNORANCE OF TEACHING—PUBLIC PRESS, ETC. 


Sir, in the late speech made in this House, the speech of so much 
reference and condemnation, I used the expression * that Army 
officers in time of peace, all save a certain few necessary to main- 





tain integral organization, ought to pursue the course of Private 
life and engage in some business engagement earning their liyin,.» 
“that such course would make the Government nearer ana 
dearer to them; it would keep them in closer sympathy with ¢) 
pursuits and aspirations of their fellow-man.” ? 

I recall that many eminent journals of this country hooteq 
‘*demagogue” and hissed ‘‘ mountebank” for these sentiments 
In one eminent magazine my picture in the uniform of my seryjcg 
as an officer of my home regiment was held up to ridicule, anq 
this latter sentiment inscribed beneath this picture. In another 
in its editorial columns for days and days, indeed, for a year, hays 
I been the subject of the most admirable satire. 


THE EXTRACT FROM GRANT. 


Of this, sir, I did not complain, but my complaint is that such 
eminent sources should either display such infinite ignorance of oy 
such complete contempt for distinguished sources. Let it now be 
understood that those sentiments were not only spoken by me; they 
were uttered by Gen. Ulysses Simpson Grant, and I now read ani 
repeat the same utterances and reaccentuate them. I read from 
Grant’s personal memoirs, volume 1, page 283, the speech of Gen. 
eral Grant, made at Cairo, which, upon reflection, he continued to 
adopt and in years after wrote in his memoirs as a text in the ful- 
fillment of which, to his mind, produced the best solution of the 
question which is now upon us. My quotation will appear to 
have been literal. 

But, sir, as the words ‘‘ of the Army” were omitted in the first 
publication in the RecorD, that is, in the raw notes of the ste- 
nographer in my expression concerning ‘‘satraps and sapheads,” 
so too were the quotation marks omitted, as the reporter could 
not tell I was quoting if he was not familiar with the expression, 
Thus it is that absence of these little quotation marks have drawn 
eminent journalists throughout the country to busy themselves 
with exciting the risibilities of susceptible readers over the hum- 
ble object from the State of Washi mn, and thus betray an ig- 
norance hardly pardonable, or to making charges against so emi- 
nent a man so manifestly unjust and impolitic that the apology 
honorable is at once due the dead from these distinguished sources. 


I STAND WITH WASHINGTON AND GRANT. 


Mr. Chairman, I stand with Washington and with Grant. | 
stand with them in my sentiments; I stand for their creeds. In 
my hopes I adopt their sacred doctrines and follow them. I ask for 
nothing higher. I shall accept nothing lower. They wrote and 
spoke with the history of nations as well as of men passing in 
review. They prescribed while results to mankind—in which they 
had been a part—were still upon them, still plastic, still unsettled. 
Each of these spoke upon the special condition with which they 
were most familiar and gave to their country advice and counsel 
most fitting to guide it well and preserve it best. 


Long may their sceptered spirits rule us from their sacred urns. 


In hours like these when we are drunk with exuberance of un- 
folded ibilities, when we are maddened with designs to conquer 
or to slay, when in the daybreak of the twentieth century there 
are those who would come unto the children of men bringing the 
sword and not peace, may we sometimes recall that after all, be- 
yond all, above all, there still gleams out of war clouds the white- 
starred text written on the walls of Heaven, shining to the souls 
of men, proclaiming, ‘‘ Peace! peace! ! on earth!” from this 
cometh good will to men! [Loud applause. } 
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Table showing the number of officers and enlisted men, with the ratio of appor- 
tionment between commissioned officers and enlisted men. 























Propor- 

tion of all 

commis- 

—— sioned 

nlisted officers to 

—-. enlisted 

men. 

214 5,120 1to 28.18 | 1 to 23.58 
207 3, 067 1t0 20.18 | Ltolt.®& 
525 7,580 1to21.91} ltol4.44 
745 | 12,011 1 to 21.64 | 1to 16.12 
BAL 5, 642 1t0 13.21} 1to10.37 
648 7,310 1to 14.89] 1to1l.28 
884 9,431 1016.12} 1 to 10.67 
Wit 9, 284 1to 14.62} lto 9.65 
1,071 | 11,658 1t0 15.50} 1to 10.9 
1,083 | 11,848 1016.12} 1to10.% 
2,161 000 1to 15.63 | 1toll.57 
2, 164 000 1t0 15.35 | 1 toll.5 
2, 456 106 1t033.60| 1025.69 
1to 19.67 | 1tol4.% 


*In time of war with Spain. 








The Late Hon. Denis M. Hurley. 


REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ISRAEL F. FISCHER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 3, 1899. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions— 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Denis M. HURLEY, 
late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of New York. 
“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased and in recognition of his abilities and as a distinguished public serv 
ant, the _— at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings shall stand 
adjourned. 
AN eeeotved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased *— 


Mr. FISCHER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The news which reached this House on Monday 
last announcing the death of the Hon. Denis M. HURLEY, a member 
from the State of New York, at Hot Springs, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, on the 26th day of February, was a blow felt deeply by every 
member, and, while it is the desire of his late colleagues that a 
time might be set apart for the purpose of paying fitting tribute 
to his semen » yet, by reason of the fact that but few hours re- 
main for the business of this Congress, they have concluded that 
a few words shall go upon the record before adjournment, and I 
desire, therefore, for myself and in my own feeble way, to briefly 
record my opinion of his life, character, and worth. 

DENIS is Sumer was born in the city of Limerick, Ireland, 
March 14, 1843, and came to this country when he was7 years 
old. He took up his residence in the city of Brooklyn upon his 
arrival in June, 1850. He remained in Brooklyn until 1854, 
when he removed to New York City, residing there until the year 
1866, when he again moved to Brooklyn, remaining in the latter 
city until his death. 

His early struggles and su uent successes furnish us with 
one more example of the possibilities that come to young men 
who seek our shores and apply themselves intelligently and faith- 
fully to their needs and pro s. He attended public school in 
the city of New York, remainirg there until he was 14 years of 
age, when he left to secure employment in order that he might 
earn for himself a livelihood. His first occupation was that of 
apprentice to a carpenter, and he continued at that trade until the 
year 1868, when he left to accept an appointment as a United States 
weigher in the customs service at the port of New York. This 

ition he retained until the year 1879, when he resigned to enter 
into private business. Several years thereafter he became identi- 
fied with the Beard Dredging Company as its superintendent, 
and subsequently he became one of its largest stockholders. 

His popularity in his district, as well as in the city of his adop- 
tion, was unbounded, and whenever he presented himself to the 
people for their suffrages that popularity was fully proven. In 
the year 1880, upon the urgent request of his political organiza- 
tion, he became its candidate for member of assembly in order 
that the ticket, headed by James A. Garfield, might locally 
strengthened; and although he knew that his district was over- 
whelmingly Democratic, he entered the campaign with such 
energy that when the polls closed on that election day the judg- 
ment of his party was more than justified, for while the district 
gave a Democratic majority of 3,000 for all candidates except 
member of assembly, Mr. HURLEY was defeated by _ 150 votes. 
This fact and his grand character, steadfastness, and ability in- 
duced his people to bring him forward in the year 1894 as their 
candidate for Congress in the district in which he resided. 

His canvass for the latter office resulted in his election. In the 
year 1896 he was again the candidate of his party and was trium- 
Jai Sone by averycomfortable majority. He was the first 


publican ever elected to represent that district in Congress. At 
the mg ot the campaign of 1898 he expressed a desire to 
retire office. He felt that his large and growing business 


required more of his time, and his partners insisted that they 
needed his ability and energy; but, not withstanding all this, the 


Pa of his district persisted in their demands and renominated | 


by acclamation for a third time, and after the urgent request 
of his party and his friends he consented to make an effort to hold 
the district for them. The campaign was a severe and arduous 
one, and, oe with the severe weather which that period ex- 
perienced, told fatally upon his constitution. 

The announcement of the result of the election found him 
cheerful. On a visit to my office, a few days thereafter, he spoke 
jo y of the campaign through which we had just passed and 
a declaration that his defeat was a grant from his constit- 
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uents, relieving him from office in order that he might return to 
his business. 

It was but a few days after this when I received the sad and 
startling news that he had been prostrated by 2 stroke of paralysis, 
and when [ called upon him, he said, with a smile: ‘It’s all right; 
I thonght you and Sherman would have to pronounce my eulogy 
in the House, but I have relieved you of this unpleasant duty, and 
lam getting better.” 

_He gradually recovered the use of his limbs, and, in fact, con- 
tinued to improve so rapidly that immediately after the holidays, 
upon the advice of his physician, he left home for Hot Springs, in 
Virginia. There his improvement was most marked. In fact, he 
had improved so much that, on Wednesday last, he came to 
Washington and spent two days looking after some matters of 
interest to himself and constituents, and his friends in the House 
expressed the greatest satisfaction and pleasure at his reappear- 
ance in their midst. When he bade us good-bye we felt he 
would be gone but a short while and would return fully recov- 
ered. Therefore I am at a loss to say as I should, how severe a 
shock was the reception of the news of his death, following his 
visit so closely. 

Mr. HvuRLEY’s character was one of the grandest ever possessed 
by any man. He was plain, straightforward, and honest, and his 
love for the good was so great that he could not bear the com- 
pany of men who were otherwise. Indeed, he did not hesitate to 
say to those who were not upright and honest that he did not 
want their company. From my acquaintance with him, extend- 
ing over eleven years, I will say that I never knew him todoa 
mean act. He was so constituted, both in mind and heart, that he 
could not commit one if he tried. 

His greatest pleasure was in looking after the welfare of his 
family, and I have heard him say many times that he loved his 
children so well that he wished he had more of them. Ard as he 
put it, in his homely way, ‘*The happiest and proudest man is 
he who is surrounded by 2 large and happy family.” His love 
for his children was reciprocated by them. Although they had 
grown to years of maturity, and some married and established 
in their own homes, his merest wish was a law unto them, and I 
know they were pleased to obey. 

The loss sustained by his family and by this House, and so deeply 
regretted by both, a'so fell heavily upon his constituents and 
friends, and his funeral, which I had the honor to at‘end, was the 
greatest outpouring of a grief-stricken and saddened community 
which I have ever seen. The funeral cortége was fully one-half 
a mile long; some in carriages and many on foot followed the pro- 
cession from his late home to the church where the last sad rites 
were held. The vast concourse of people who came to pay their 
last respects was made up of all classes and of all religions and 
sects. The church in whieh the services were held was the largest 
in the city, but was too sma!l to accommodate the vast assembiage 
that attended. No man has died in that city whose death was 
ever more deeply regretted than was that of Hon. Denis M. 
HvuRteY. 

For myself, I desire to say that in the death of Mr. Hur.ey I 
lose one of my best political and social friends. His goodness of 
heart, his desire to serve others, and his entire unselfishness in all 
things made him one of the grandest, and best of friends and 
citizens. and I do not violate my conscience when I say that I 
felt his loss almost as much as I did that of my own parents. 

The grandest compliment, in conclusion, that I can pay him, is 
to record the opinion of all who knew him, that he was an honest 
man. 


Army Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN 8S. RHEA, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 24, 1899. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 


| having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12106) making appropriations for 
| the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 3), 1900 


Mr. RHEA of Kentucky said: 

Mr. Ca#arrMan: It is my usual practice to confine myself to the 
discussion of those questions under consideration, but recalling 
the fact that we are in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, I shall discuss the affairs of the Union. 

Just at the conclusion, or nearly so, of the able address of my 
colleague [Mr. SETTLE] the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. Grosvenor] 
asked a question, or pretended to ask a question, in order that he 
might make a speech to the committee. For the first time upon 
this floor, for the first time in the public prints, for, the first time 
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anywhere, the statement has been made by the gentleman from 
Ohio that Aguinaldo and the Filipinos did not assist the American 
Army against the Spaniards at Manila or in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. If the gentleman will refer to the notes, he 
will discover that I said, simply referring to a suggestion of the 
distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, that the United States 
never accepted the action of the Filipinos in the war against Spain. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. I can not yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio to make a speech. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But the gentleman does not want to mis- 
represent me, and if he will turn to the notes he will see that what 
I have stated is the case. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. No; I will not misrepresent the gen- 
tleman—I will not follow the practice of some other people. 

I do not care, Mr. Chairman, whether by proclamation the 
resident accepted the services of the Filipinos or not. Wenever 
repudiated the services rendered, and we got the full benefit. It 
is a well-known rule of law that acquiescence gives consent. 
Now, let us see what the testimony is, and I will answer the ques- 
tion the gentleman from Ohio put to my colleague, but which he 
had not time to answer. Let us see what the testimony is upon 
the subject. General Greene testified before the Paris Commis- 
sion. 

In speaking of the Filipinos and their action at Manila, he said 
that while they did not have an organized and disciplined army, 
neither their valor nor their service could be disputed or denied; 
that they drove the Spaniards to their last retreat, Manila, which 
city was assaulted on land by the Filipinos and finally surren- 
dered to the American forces, 

Again, the official report of General Greene’s testimony is as 
follows: 

The problem of how to deal with Aguinaldo’s government and troops will 
necessarily be accompanied with embarrassment and difficulty, and will 
require much tact and skill in its solution. The United States Government, 
through its naval commander, has to some extent made use of them fora 
distinct military perpen, viz, to harass and annoy the Spanish troops, to 
wear them out in the trenches, to blockade Manila on the land side, and to do 
as much damage as pa to the Spanish Government prior to the arrival 
of our troops. And for this pu the Admiral allowed them to take arms 


and munitions which he had captured at Cavite, and their ships to pass in and 
out of Manila Bay in their expeditions against other provinces. 


This is notall. It gets stronger as he proceeds to testify. He 
says further: 

On the 24th day of April Aguinaldo met the United States consul and others 
at Singapore and offered to begin a new insurrection in conjuaction with the 
operations of the United States Navy at Manila. This was telegraphed to 
Admiral Dewey, and by his consent, or at his request, Aguinaldo left Singa- 
pore for Hongkong on April 26; and when the McCulloch went to Hongkong 
early in May tocarry the news of Admiral "s vi , it took Aguinald 
and 17 other revolutionary chiefs on board and htt 
They soon after landed at Cavite, and the A such 
guns, ammunition, and stores as he did not reqge for himself. With these, 
and some other arms which he had brough? from Sepuee. Aguinaldo 
armed his followers, who rapidly assembled at Cavite, and in a 
began moving against the Spaniards. Part of them surrendered, gi 
more arms, and the others retreated to 

Our consul, who had long known this man, and George Dewey, 
who knew him, not only received and accepted the assistance of 
Aguinaldo and his soldiers, but solicited their assistance and 
brought them to our aid on one of our ships. 

Those are the facts. I hope now the gentleman from Ohio has 
accepted or will accept the sworn statements of our own soldiers 
and sailors. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Has the gentleman the testimony of Gen- 
eral Greene befcre lfim? 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. I have not. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Did he say the Filipinos held the city and 
surrendered it? 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. No; he never said ‘‘ held,” for the 
Spanish were holding the city until the Filipinos made the assault 
against the city and the Spanish surrendered it to the American 
forces. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is it not a fact of history that the first act 
of the troops who went ashore was to exclude the Filipinos from 
having anything to do with the city, ir keeping them out to pre- 
vent the looting of the city? 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. It is not a fact. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I state that it is a fact. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. I state that it is not; eo there you 
have it. [Laughter. 

Mr. CARMACK. I want tosuggest that General Greene, in his 
testimony, did declare—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Has the gentleman the testimony of Gen- 
eral Greene before him? 

Mr. CARMACK. No, sir; I have not; but I will have it and 
put it in the Recorp. I will state what the facts of his testimony 
are: That but for the service of Aguinaldo and his army it would 

have required a great deal of bloodshed to have taken the city of 
Manila; that the Filipinos had driven the Spaniards into Manila 
and carried their victorious army up to the very walls, and had 
such complete possession of the city that when they were called 


upon to find a place for their prisoners they could not obtain it 
out of the city. There was not a place to send them. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I want to say that before the conclusion 
of this debate I will introduce the testimony of General Greene. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. Mr, Chairman, I refuse to be further 
interrupted. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has the flo»; 
and declines to yield. ; 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, it is not evidence o¢ 
friendship to servilely obey and blindly follow. Thatisarule t},; 
applies to Presidents as well as to individuals, I shall not in ay 
unfriendly, I hope, or in an unkindly spirit criticise the Preside). 
but I shall review his public utterances and his public acts go fay 
as we know them. 

A war begun for humanity, for the freedom of Cuba, is to end 
with the subjugation of the Filipinos. In the plentitude of that 
mercy and the fullness of, that love which we are told saved tho 
thief on the cross President McKinley may find his way int) 
heaven [laughter on Democratic side], but in the enlighten | 
judgment of public opinion the impartial historian will write hi), 
down as vacillating and uncertain, weak and indecisive, and ro- 
sponsible for the bloodshed in the Philippines. He has come ujon 
the floor of this House—I do not mean in person, but by his re))- 
resentatives—and has made extraordinary demands, asked fr 
extraordinary powers and for extraordinary privileges. They 
have been granted him; first, an appropriation of $50,000,000 put 
at his absolute disposal; next he comes and asks for an increase «f 
our Army to 100,000 or more men, not daring to say for what pur- 
pose they are to be used, 

Afterwards, if he be correctly reported in the organ suppos:d 
to represent the views and the will of the Administration, ho 
threatens both branches of the American Congress to hold thein 
or convene themin extraordinary session if they do not obey his 
will and wish inthematter. Never anywhere standing for or pro- 
claiming a policy for his Administration toward the Filipinos, 
except to s at one time of ‘‘ beneficent assimilation,” refusing 
to permit Congress to act, he at last sits at a banquet of the Bos- 
ton Home Market Club, and with a dexterity and agility never 
equaled except in the circus —~ he abandons the cry of “ protec- 
tion ” and ‘‘ home markets,” and declares that tion is an ob- 
solete, effete, and dead issue, not longer to be discussed; that tlio 
money question was settled in 1896, and finally winds up that he 
relegates the policy of the United States toward our newly ac- 
quired foreign possessions to the keeping of Congress—that it 
properly belongs there. 

Congress has sat here throughout this whole session absolutely 
refusing to take any action or to declare any policy. The sup- 
posed mouthpieces of the President have refused to define their 
own or the Republican majority position and have declared they 
did not know what the President intended or wanted, but when- 
ever the question has been put to any member of the majority on 
this floor we have been met by the other question, ‘‘ Have you not 
Se - the a . dae tthe 

or one, I plainly you, no. plause on mocratic 
side.] He represents nothing tha AP etend for. He represents 
nothing that entitles me to my seat upon this floor. We are at 
variance upon all great governmental questions. Elected Preside: 
of the United States upon the declaration ‘‘Open the mills and 
not the mints,” he now declares that the mills must be forgotten 
and the mints never mentioned. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The mills are all running. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. Sounetheainaesep houses, [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side. } 

Several MEMBERS (on the ablican side). Where? 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. Oh, I will wait until the gentlemen 
get through. I am used to that sort of thing, and it does not dis- 
turb me in the least. Now, I ask you, gentlemen, if you conti lo 
in the President, what do you think he is going to do? [Laughter 
on the Democratic side.] Does he intend to uphold the honor of 
the United States, or does he intend to accuse and show it guilty 
of bad faith and falsehood? Parading as an “international b:- 
metallist” in 1896, and elected upon a platform demanding it, ho 
appointed a monetary commission to go abroad to secure an ‘‘in- 
ternational agreement.” 

While his commission is ao the doorsteps of the Roth- 
schild banking house in London ie the doors to be opened, 
that they may beg the English lord to let the United States write 
the kind of laws best suited to the interests and welfare of its 
people, the President has his of the Treasury prepare 

ee to Congress a banking with the statement that 
it is intended to put the United States upon a nent gold- 
standard basis, and the President says he and his Seeretary are 
agreed upon the sub; and this abroad to make our 
commission the stock of the world! 

‘* Have confidence in e 


President?’ 
The war, as I said, begun for humanity’s sake—God’s holy war— 
tomph a bakes ac a caeoe Ys 
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resolution of this body that we had no purpose of conquest, no 
ire for gain-—— 
-_ Where? 


A MEMBER. ie ale ae 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. Why, it said in Cuba, but it is the 
merest subterfuge, a specious plea, false in fact and quite up to 
the level of the dent, to say it does not apply to all the world 
as well as Cuba. [Applause.| The President, anticipating the 
fears of the American people that a war begun for liberty might 
degenerate into a war of conquest, said: ‘‘ I do not speak of forci- 
ple annexation; that can not be thought of. That, eccording to 
our code of morality, would be criminal aggression.” Contrast 
this statement with another from the President: ‘‘ Who will dare 
pull down the flag?” , 

Another question, Mr. Chairman, has been frequently asked 
upon this floor, ** What would you do with the Philippines? Have 
we not a duty to orm, a mission +o fulfill in regard to them?” 
[answer yes, we have both a duty and a mission. Our duty, in 
my ju t, is to restore order, maintain peace, preserve the 
rights of life, liberty, and property, see to it that an independent 
government by the choosing of the people of those islands is 
erected, its machinery put in operation, and when that is done 
“haul down the flag” [applause], take ‘Old Glory” from the 
dome of Manila’s capitol, nail it to the masthead of Dewey's battle 
ship, and turn the nose of that good vessel to the West, while the 
pand fills the air with the glorious strains of 


The Star-S Banner, oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


[aon 

hen you have done that, you have done your duty; your mis- 
sion is accomplished. Short of that, we can not avoid the just 
censure of all right-thinking people upon the face of the earth, be- 
cause it matters not, Mr. Chairman, if our first declaration did 
technically apply only to the island of Cuba, these other islands— 
the Phi orto Rico, etc.—are mere incidents in the strug- 
gle with We can not, standing upon the declaration e 
by the American Congress, now go abroad 10,000 miles over the 
sea and hold, against the will of those le, those islands, and 
say that we have dealt in good faith with either Spain or the bal- 
ance of the world, or subserved our consciences. 

You have heard a great —_ Mr. ee about the a 
insurgents. First they were brave enough, they were patriotic 

and noble enough to elicit the sympathy 
of the greatest on earth and to call forth a declaration of 
war by this House, putting at the service of the President the 
Army and Navy of the United States, to set sail for that fair isle 
and achieve a freedom for which its people had long been fight- 
ing. 

But no sooner had this been a, than a subservient 
press, representing the President’s policy, or all that was known 
of it, commenced to declare to the American people and to all the 
world that those insurgents were mere rioters, irresponsible ban- 
dits, knowing nothing and Ee about free government, 
and that the strong arm of the United States must = upon 
the Cubans, as we are now told it must be put upon the Filipinos. 
Gomez was denounced both on this floor and in the public prints. 
He was refused recognition when we established ourselves with a 
military protectorate at Havana—he and his soldiers. But at 
last, when somehow he succumbed to certain influences and ca- 
pitulated to the military satrapy which was put up there, he is 
changed again. 

1 see by the Washington Post, which has ever defended the Presi- 
dent and his Administration, that all at once Gomez is a patriot 
and is to be received with military honors at Havana; a troop of 
United States soldiers is to be sent out to meet him upon the high- 
way and escort him into the city, and he is to sit in the synagogue. 
|Laughter.] All of these a met the fullest a bation 
of the t. He has first blown hot, then blown cold, yet we 
are a admonished to “‘ have confidence in the President.” 
m. was call attention to the following editorial of the Washing- 


ADMIRAL SCHLEY RESPONDS. 


i vil ccuus Se most tatelligent end taireninded people in this country 
that Admiral Schiey’s answer to the injurious attack oan ee ee 
uary, Dopestment de signal complete and satisfactory. Schley 
shows that he obeyed aa tees tly from beginning to end, and that he 
that he remained. Gienfueg Sieneiaetiasaah ta peeet of 

08 as as y in proof o 
this Admiral pypetiee Conquens wih a ofa from Ad- 
miral Seah witch has hitherto canetuiy e tecluded the public 
gaze. The in runs as follows: 


“Hold your off If the Spanish ships have put into Santi- 
ot ene eeeoome either to vanaor todeli munitions 


wa nen receive more positive we con to hold Havana 
. Whenthe orders came to 
amir Sly rectved his on he 2d ct May. Wen the orders cane to 


ways. One of his vessels was crippled, and he could not abandon it. Besides 
that he had been ordered to proceed “cautiously... Nobody knew where the 
Cervera fleet was. Everybody—Sampson especially—was afraid of it. There 
seemed no more reason to suppose it was at Santiago than at Cienfuegos. In 
fact, the whole chase was at haphazard, and only accident gave the news to 
one sooner than to another. Sampson heard it first. He was remote from 
Santiago, in hourly communication with the Navy Department, and thus it 
happened that he, at the end of atelegraph wire, became acquainted, through 
no merit of his own, with a fact which Schley, who was diligently at work 

ad not been able to ascertain. The Sampson clique have made much of this. 
but sensible and dispassionate men will hardly be impressed. ; 

As for the delays and hesitations off Santiago, caused by the difficulties of 
coaling in those usually troubled waters, they would be absolutely without 
significance were it not that the Navy Department wished to make a point 
against Schley. If any favorite of the mutual admiration society had been 
in Schiey's place, the matter would have been passed without comment: but 
as it was Schley who had been unjustly treated by the peremptory and un- 
warranted promotion of Sampson over his head, it seemed necessary to dis- 
parage and degrade him in order to excuse and justify an otherwise unjust 
and inexcusable act. Noman can commit a more heinous crime in the eve 
of his superiors than the act of illustrating their tyranny and inequity 
Schley had been outrageously treated. It was necessary to belittle him in 
order to palliate the wrong. The Navy Department has done its work with 
energy. 

Meantime, the history of the naval action off Santiago speaks for itself 
On the morning of the 3d of July Admiral Sampson left the fleet to co to 
Siboney for poratos conference with General Shafter. Notwithstanding 
the claims of almost inspired wisdom and judgment set up in his behalf, ho 


took from the blockading fleet one of the two vessels which, according to t 

general belief, were capable of overtaking the Spanish ships. He could have 

ome to Siboney in asteam launch or in one of the smaller and less important 
ats. Hepreferred his own comfort, however, to the integrity and eflicie: 


of the fleet, so he withdrew the flagship New York and sailed away 
By his own signals Schley was left in command, and by the unquestionable 


testimony of events Sampson did not reappear upon the scene until t! ut 
tle had been won. Despite the declarations of Sampson and his c! ueurs 


the Brooklyn, Schley's flagship, is shown to have been in the thiekest the 
fight. She was struck by Spanish shells oftener than any two of the ! 
vessels; the only death from wounds occurred on board of her, and she w 


first in the chase of the Colon when that vessel struck her flag and ran ash 7. 
‘*Confidence in the President!” We have scandals in the Army; 
we have scandals in the Navy; those highest in authority in either 
branch of the service are at each other's throats. You see the 
Secretary of the Navy attempting to publicly humiliate Schley, 
the hero of Santiago—attempting in a public document to humili- 
ate him before the people of the United States—that grand man, 
holding himself in reserve until the hour should come when some 
Official statement should be made, at last prints that which the 
Administration has withheld from Congress and the people. 

The Navy Department gave out astatement showing that Schley 
disobeyed orders, was of faulty judgment, and untrustworthy. 
All that he did was in perfect obedience to the commands of his 
superior officer, except that which was left to his own discretion, 
as shown by the dispatches Sampson sent Schley, and which the 
Secretary of the Navy withheld. And yet we are asked to trust 
the President! We see him sitting, sphinx-like, at the other end 
of the avenue, not having the courage to declare that an injustice 
has been done Schley. Trust the President! What has he got in 
the War Department? 

A MemsBer. Beef. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. Yes; you have beef—embalmed beef. 
You have your Eagan court-martial, with the punishment fixed at 
no work and full pay for General Eagan. This man is the pet of 
the President or the War Secretary. (General Miles is not, and 
rumor says that he is to be reduced in the ranks, or some other 
humiliation put upon him. Gen. Joe Breckinridge has met the 
displeasure of ‘‘the greatest President since Washington,” and 
he, too, must succumb. The whole business is foul, and reeking 
scandals, like slime, are smeared all over the War and Navy De- 
partments. 

Public opinion, the public press, decency, the honor and wel- 
fare of the United States, haveall demanded the resignation or dis- 
missal of one or both of these Secretaries, yet they remain fastened 
about the neck of the President by the interests that brought about 
his election. Facts have been suppressed by the President or his 
Cabinet officers, truths have been withheld from Congress, from 
the people; they are being withheld now. Who knows what is go- 
ing on in the Philippines? A press censorship is set up, and only 
to the American people from knowing thetruth. How many 
thousands of American soldiers have been killed or died of disease? 
Who knows, and who can tell? None ever will know except the 
weeping mothers, wives, or sweethearts whose sons, husbands, and 
lovers will never retarn. 

Meanwhile this psalm-singing Administration goes on with the 
work of “ beneficent assimilation,” and thousands of men whose 
only crime has been a thirst for liberty have been slain by the 
President's policy. But praise God and on with the slaughter! 
It is “destiny,” and the President is God’s humble agent to work 
it out. So say the defenders of the Executive and bid us *‘ have 
confidence in the President!” : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HULL. Atthe earnest request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Manany], a member of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, I yield two minutes more to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. Nor is this all, Mr. Chairman. The 
President has usurped power and authority not vested in him by 
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the Constitution or the law. On the 28th day of December, 1898, 
the President issued an order fixing the value of Cuban coins, thus 
usurping a function which belongs to Congress only. To ‘‘ coin 
money, fix its value, and regulate the value of foreign coins” is 
lodged by the Constitution in Congress, yet this man arrogates to 
himself the right and exercises the power to regulate the value of 
foreign coins. 

‘Have confidence in the President!” He has by his acts de- 
clared war against the Philippine Islands or their people, and is 
to-day waging that war. Yetthe Constitution says Congress alone 
‘*shall have power to declare war.” ‘‘ Haveconfidence in the Presi- 
dent!” He has forfeited the confidence of the American people. In 
the language of another distinguished Ohioan, ‘‘God reigns and 
the ®epublican party still lives!” But the American people will not 
**trust the President.” If he is again elected, a sufficient number 
of them must be paid in cold cash, as they were in 1896, to bring 
about the result. [Applause.] 


Enlogy on the Late Seba Stetekins. 
REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT ADAMS, JR., 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 28, 1899. 


The House having umer consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. JoHN SIMPKINS, late a 
Representative from the State of Massachusetts. 

“Resolved, That as a paxticular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceasod, and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
servant, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall 
stand adjourned. 

**Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased”’— 


Mr. ADAMS gaid: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since I delivered the eulogy on my predecessor 
six years ago I have not participated in these days set apart by the 
House from time to time ‘‘in memoriam” of deceased members. 
I join in the opinion of many of my colleagues that the best eu- 
logy that a man can have is the record he has made as a member 
of this House. But there are always exceptions, and when the 
strong tie of friendship is added to the admiration of the char- 
acter and course of conduct of a colleague, the bond is so strong 
that 1 can not refrain from laying my tribute on the bier of the 
one whose death we mourn to-day. 

Mr. oe every two years 356 citizens of our Republic are 
elected by their various districts to represent them in this House 
of our National Legislature. We meet here mostly strangers to 
one another. Some come with reputations already established in 
their respective States, having served in the various legislatures. 
Some enter this body with the reputation of experienced legisla- 
tors, others as eloquent orators, others as recognized parliamenta- 
rians. All these, upon entering this larger body, soon find their re- 
spective levels, 

The one with the legislative reputation finds that enacting laws 
for 70,000,000 people, with the varied interests of the whole coun- 
try, is a far different matter from that of the local legislatures. 
The orator, having delivered his famous speech, feels that he has 
established his reputation, and retires to rest on his laurels, what- 
ever they may be. The parliamentarian, after a few tilts with the 
Speaker, comes to the conclusion that the methods of procedure 
of the House of Representatives differ from his own legislature, 
and that he had better trust the Speaker to conduct the proceed- 
ings of the House according to the rules that he knows so well. 

There is another class of members whocome unheralded, modestly 
take theirseats and receive their committee assignments, and enter 
with a promptness and earnestness of purpose upon the duties 
which the membership in this House entails. Gradually mastering 
the details of the legislation intrusted to their committees, gradu- 
ally learning the methods of procedure of this House of Representa- 
tives, when the matters committed to their charge come up before 
the House they show themselves fully equipped and thoroughly 
competent to give the necessary information to the House and to 
conduct their bills to a successful —. 

It is with this latter class that I would place JoHN SmpxKIns. 
A more painstaking, careful, and conscientious legislator this 
House did not possess. He spoke rarely, but I think everyone 
who was present when he reported and had charge upon the floor 
of the bill abolishing compulsory pilotage, in which so many of 
his constituents on Cape Cod were interested, were thoroughly 
impressed with the full knowledge that he had of the subject and 
the admirable way in which he handled the bill and sustained the 
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interests of the hardy fishermen and sailors who inhabited his dis. 


trict and the rest of the maritime coast. The House lost a yaly. 
able member and the Thirteenth district of Massachusetts an g}) 
Representative in the death of Joun SIMPKINs. ad 

Mr. Speaker, as the wealth of ourcountry increases, so, also, does 
its leisure class, the inheritors of that wealth. The temptations 
to lead an idle life and one of pleasure are great in our country 
But few of this class recognize the obligation that wealt}; and 
education entail upon them to do some service to the country, |; 
is the custom among some of this class to imitate the habits ang 
pleasures of the English aristocracy, but they fail to imitate ther, 
in one characteristic—that of devoting some of their energy, ej. 
cation, and talents to the public service. Sl 

Mr. Speaker, if there is one danger more than another that 
threatens the future of our Republic it is the indifference showy 
to public affairs by the wealthy and educated classes. To the. 
I would hold up the example of JOHN SIMPKINS as a bright excep- 
tion. Endowed with a college education, with sufficient weal;) 
as his command, he gave a large portion of his life, which has 
been so untimely cut off, to the public service. 

Appreciated by his neighbors, he was elected to the legislature 
of Massachusetts, where his course of action and strict attention 
to his duties so won their approbation that he was promoted to , 
sphere of higher usefulness in the National Congress. I haya 
already adverted to his course in this body and, with his ¢o'- 
leagues, regret beyond expression that so useful a career was cyt 
short by his untimely death. Our country needs more men |i. 
Joun SIMPKINS, conscientious in their duty to their States as we] 
as in their private affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I now come to a harder task: to portray the per. 
sonal character of JOHN SIMPKINS with his many good qualities js 
not an easy matter. But few menin this House have won as many 
porous friends as Joun Stmpkins. There was something about 
1is nature that attracted men. Kind in disposition, hospitable, 
generous to a fault, his great pleasure seemed to be to give pleas- 
ure to others. 

Those who had the privilege of entering his hospitable home 
were touched by his devotion to his orphan sisters. To know him 
was to love him. Never will those who were present at his last 
obsequies forget the sorrowing faces and the tearful eyes of those 
who gathered to bear testimony to their love and affection and the 
great loss that they had sustained. Such a man as JOHN Simpkins 
his friends can never forget, his district never replace, or his coun- 
try repair its loss. 





Naval Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES N. BRUMM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 17, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for 
the purpose of considering the naval appropriation bill, Mr. Brumm offered 
the following amendment : 

On page 9, line 8, after the word “ dollars,” insert the following paragraph: 

** Smokeless coal: The necessary expenses incident to experiments to test 
the qualities of smokeless coal for use on all vessels of the Navy, $20,000)""— 


Mr. BRUMM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The preceding paragraph of this bill appropri- 
ates $25,000 to continue experiments of smokeless powder. 

Sir, if smokeless powder is necessary in the Navy, smokeless coal 
is just as necessary, and when you reflect that smokeless coal is 
also free from spontaneous combustion and has many other supe- 
rior qualities, it will be a ter improvement in our naval 
system than smokeless powder. All the benefits derived from 
smokeless powder are equally applicable to smokeless coal. Smoke- 
less powder is a benefit only when in action. Smokeless coal is 
just as great a benefit in action, and is also a great benefit. citler 
in hiding from the enemy or in hunting the enemy, and in fact 
in all maneuvering of all vessels involved on both sides. 

I remember from practical experience during the civil war 
that the North used anthracite or smokeless coal exclusively, 
while the blockade runners used bituminous or smoky coal. 
was on board the transport Arago, which used anthracite coal 
when she chased a blockade runner, and we pursued her some 
twenty knots before the blockade runner saw us, we having scen 
her smoke long before her bull was visible. In fact, it was asserted 
that if we had not had smokeless coal we would have been unal!s 
to maintain the blockade, which would have resulted in foreign 
nations sniteeteriing By reason of the failure of the blockade, and 
—_ it perhaps impossible for us ever to have put down the 
rebellion. 








This disadvantage of maneuvering with smoky coal was dem- 
onstrated at Manila when — the harbor. The first 
sight the Spaniards had of his ships was the spurting of sparks | 
that are incident to the use of bituminous or smoky coal, thus 
making its use as objectionable at night as at day. 

Also at Santiago, the movements of the Spanish fleet under | 
Admiral Cevera was known by every vessel of our squadron by | 
the smoke which curled up over the hills that hid the Spanish 
yessels, thus enabling our vessels the better to prevent their es- 
cape, as shown by letter received from Admiral Schley, as follows: 

THe EVERETT, Washington, D. C., January 9, 1899. 


My DEAR Sir: Ido not remember ever making the statement that the 
first notice we had of the Spanish fleet attempting to leave the harbor was 
due to the smoke in raising steam. What I did say was that the movement | 
of that fleet was discovered simultaneously by every ship in front of Santiago 
that morning, and from the Brooklyn the smoke from their funnels was seen 
to move along the land before the vessels were seen emerging from the port. | 
My recollection is that I spoke of this fact as evidencing the high state of dis- | 


cipline of the American fleet and its unceasing vigilance. Several times during 
the blockade smoke was seen in the harbor indicating movements of vessels, | 
and on all such occasious the incident was observed by all and reported. 
Respectfly, yours, 
W. 8S. SCHLEY. 
Hon. Cuas. N. Brum, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


As we have the only coal in the world that is entirely smoke- 
less, what a great advantage this would give us over all the 
navies of the world, enabling us to have a clear view in action 
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as that only puts us on an equality with the enemy, while in 
action. 

Moreover, smokeless coal is absolutely safe in transportation, 
as it will not ignite spontaneously, while bituminous coal is more 
dangerc is in that respect than any other element to be contended 
With in aval vessels, and against which danger they have been 
as yet unable to provide any remedy, which the following report 
from the Navy Department and extracts from newspapers fully 
prove: ; 


bed 





COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, Houser OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S... 
Washington, D. C., November 16, 
DEAR SiR: Will you be kind enough to have the proper officer of your De 
partment make out and send to me a list of all vessels in the Navy that have 
caught fire by spontaneous combustion in their coal bunkers during the last 
year, including supply ships, dispatch boats, etc., whether owned by the 
Government or chartered, with the date of the combustion, the extent of 
injury done, and the time taken to extinguish the same, and any other record 
that the Department may possess on the subject. 


1992 


1 have the honor to be, yours respectfully, 
CHAS. N. BRUMM, M. C 
Thirteenth District of Pennsylvania, 
Hon. Joun D. Lona, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, Washington, November 30, 1898 


Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 16th 
instant requesting to be furnished with a list of vessels in the Navy that 
have caught fire by spontaneous combustion in their coal bunkers during 
the last year, and in reply herewith enclose a statement, prepared in the Bu 








| reau of Equipment of this Department, of all the cases that have been re 
and in all maneuvers, while the enemy would be obstructed in | P°T¢ Sosa. e JOHN D. LONG 

view and exposed in maneuvers and action. In that sense it s ry 

would be of much more importance to us than smokeless powder, ! Hon. Cuantes N. Brun, M. C., Minersville, Pa. 

Name of ship. Date of fire. Time to extinguish fire. Damage. 
Alexander (collier) ....; September 25, 5.30 a. m.; | From 5.30a. m.,September | (1) Fore and after portable wooden bullhead, or shifting boards are 
ean oR -. = | > to ; a. oo ooare 2. barnes or broken out @ The am oden flooring over the bil and 
p.m.; holc 0. 5. icto- rom 1 p. m.,September | inner bottom arein places burned out 3) The sparring on the ship's 
ber 11; hola No.1. 25 to October 3. From sides is in places burned out, the greatest damage having been do.e 
October 11 to October 15. | in No.2 hold, where it was burned out for a distance of 2 feet 1) 
| The wooden deck in forward crew space, over hold No. 1,is slightly 
damaged. (5) Two of the plates of the forward collision bulkhead in 
No.1 hold found slightly buckled, some of the rivets loose and some 
sheared. (6) In No. 2 hold a few rivets are sheared ina bracket plate 
connecting a web frame toa side stringer. (7) In No. 2 hold one lead 
drainpipe leading to the bilge is melted out. 
‘ Cause: Oil and water leaking into holds 
Hannibal (collier)......| 6.20 a. m., July 26. Gas dis- | Not stated..... atieiikeds Eucocs | Coal was removed from this bunker and heated coal was found, but not 
covered coming out of on fire. Work was necessarily slow, but by 3.30 p. m. all heated coal 
Sa bape Lad been removed and bunker was cool. Cause not known 
with athwartships c 
; bunker. 

TE nates notin ehannane | 7.30 p. m., August 16........- GP i catenins Societe) cca Location: Starboard forward bunker. Damage: The3-inch wooden skin 
|} on starboard forward bilge and on top of ballast tank was burned 
| through = a distance of 7 feet fore ont aft and 7 feet athwartships. 
| Cause not known. 

Minneapolis (cruiser)..| 11.55 p.m. September 2 .....| Not stated ................... | Location: Bunker BI, above the protective deck, abreast the port 
| blower room, and abaft main boiler D, which wasin use. Fire confined 
the coal and soon extinguished; no damage to ship. Cause not 

cnown. 

Oregon (battle ship) ...| About noon March 27 ....... THOCCHEOR:. Lend eveseé ce. .-.--| Location: No.7 starboard coal bunker alongside main boiler C. No 

damage done. Cause, close proximity of bunker to boiler (3 inches) 

Eth ws bsen poatic FO eS eee Po, a Slight; nodamage. Cause, close proximity of bunker to boiler (3inches). 

Philadelphia (cruiser) “| September 21 ......... osteews Bunker was flooded and | Location; Bunker B7, the lower bunker alongside of after boiler. Dis 

= er 7 re- | : a of paint on a side of protective deck and on fire-room 
uired, from 1 to 10 p.m. a ead. Cause not known. 

St Paul (eusiliary | May 16 .................ccccee prom Oe Gy Ea ctse cncece | Location: Bunker No. 4, an athwartship bunker between fire and en- 

cruiser, chartered). gine rooms. Damage, none. Cause, high temperature of bunker, 
- | _ which has no means of ventilation. 

Topeka (cruiser). ...... DORI TE: 3 dade hecscccctectes PI adudd ube dese cece Location; Port, after,lower bunker. Bunker flooded and coal removed. 
| Nodamage done. Cause, high temperature of bunker. 

DF Giabesis<o- eessas September 10 ................| Not stated...................| Location: Starboard, after, lower bunker. Bunker flooded and coal 

removed. Nodamage. Cause, high temperature of bunker. 

Yankee (auxiliary | Morning of June 16.......... a as ceccne Location: Starboard upper bunker. Bunker flooded and fire quickly 

cruiser). extinguished. No damage beyond charring a few feet of a lining on 
the inboard side of the bunker. 
Do.................../ Afternoon of June 19 ....... ey GE ducddaedsiee dances Location: Port upper bunker. Fire easily extinguished. Damage 
Le yen mem A same as that by fire of the 10th. Cause, high temperature 
o yun Kers. 

ae I Oc ccccscaccsutses ee Bb dudsin Stleees <eccee Location: Fore hold. Burned a hole about 2 feet square in the wooden 
Goorieg of hold. Cause, coal had been in hold 4 months, taken aboard 
slightly wet. 

Yosemite (auxiliary | 11.20a. m. June 30 ..........- 8 hours.................-----.| Location: Starboard upper bunker, above the after uptakes and smoke 

cruiser). connections of the boilers; charring of wood floor to bunker 

Bek... eth NGL UNE wccabd codecs wenaie Ne, nh, ctcsondin Location: Port upper bunker above after uptakes; damage similar to 

that of fire of June 30. 
Set odiesbh cocess Ty Cee OeP Oo. cso ccccee OBOE 6 wks tctiiategeeccs Location; Starboard upper bunker, at after corner of fire-room hatch, 





nearly abreast the chimney. The fire was not in the body of the coal 
but near the foot of slope, where the coal had been shoveled down 
into the lower bunker. Fire easily extinguished and did no damage 
aside from charring plank floor of bunker on the surface 

Cause of these fires, high temperature of the bunkers 


[From Philadelphia Public Ledger, August 12, 1898.] work two at a time on 5-minute shifts. notwithstanding the fact hat electric 
fans were used to throw fresh air. The bunker was flooded with water and 


FIRE IN THE COAL BUNKERS—NINE HOURS’ FIGHT WITH FLAMES ON THE 
CRUISER MINNEAPOLIS. 
Newport News, VA., August 11. 
The mail orderly coming ashore from the cruiser Minneapolis this morn- 
ing reported that fire was discovered last night in one of the 90-ton coal 
rs a. Tho bunker was full of coal and the fire had gained 
way when detec 


co} . The men worked at the bunker just 
ae would behind the guns in action, but they did not succeed in ex- 


the flames short of nine hours later. 
bunker, being of steel, was almost red-hot, and the men could only 


rhe transport Catania, h ar 
number of sick soldiers from Santiago. 


the coal raised to the deck in sacks. There it was saturated and permitted 
to cool, when it was shoveled back into the bu r. Nota part dam- 
age was done to the ship. It is stated now that the Minneapolis will go to 
Key West in a day or so, from there to pre <1 to join Admiral Sampson. 


[From the Miners’ Journal (Pottsville, Pa.), Septem! 
FIRE ON A TRANSPORT. 

New York, September 2. 
which arrived to-day from Montauk, landed a 
During the voyage from Santiago 
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the engineers found the coal in the after hold on fire. The hatches were 
closed. The fire was kept under control until the steamer reached Montauk. 
The chief engineer reported the coal again on fire. The transport was 
ordered to proceed to this port to unload the burning coal. She has on board 
300 cases of cartridges, which will be discharged immediately. 


{From Miners’ Journal, Pottsville, Pa., October 1, 1898.] 
ARGUMENT FOR HARD COAL. 


Tho U. 8. transport Maseachusetts had a narrow escape from total destruc- 
tion by the igniting of her cargo of soft coal, which would be another argu- 
ment in favor of hard coal in United States Government ships. This is 
what the Associated Press says about it: 

“The U. 8. transport Massachusetts, Captain Robinson, which sailed from 
Santiago September 23, arrived today and proceeded to an anchorage off 
Liberty Island. On board the transport were Capt. J. C. Read, commissary 
and quartermaster, and two clerks; Captain McCoy, Second United States 
Volunteers (immune); Lieutenant Culwell, of General Lacret’s staff (Cuban 
army), and eighteen stevedores and laborers. 

“While at Santiago the coal in the Massachusetts’s bunkers took fire and 
it was found necessary to jettison 100 tons. A portion of this coal was 
taken on board sgain. On going to sea the fire again broke out in the fire 
bunkers and smoldered for three days. It was finally extinguished by 
the use of steam, and the steamer reached port without further incident.” 


The following extract from the New York Sun of February 26, 
1899, also shows that in case of wet weather, or at coaling sta- 
tions where coal is not kept dry, vessels must wait until the coal 
is dry before they can fill their bunkers with any degree of safety. 
This would not be the case with anthracite coal. 

COAL FOR THE NAVY AT PORTO RICO. 
Norro.x, VA., February 25. 

The schooner Edith L. Allen, Captain Darrah, cleared from this port to- 
night fer San Juan, Porto Rico. Her cargoof 1,500 tons of Pocahontas coal 
is for the use of our warships there. The Allen arrived here from New 
Bedford on February 7, and has been waiting here for the coaltodry. Wet 
coal is not permitted aboard warships, as spontaneous combustion is likely 
to occur in damp coalin the bunkers. The long-continued storm of snow 
and rain has kept the ‘coal on the piers wet. Repeated efforts have been 
made by the Department to expedite the departure of the schooner. 

(From New York World of October 5, 1898.] 


TRANSPORT OBDAM ON FIRE—PUTS BACK TO SANTIAGO WITH A BLAZE IN 
HER BUNKERS—SICK SOLDIERS IN DANGER. 
SANTIAGO DE CuBA, October 4. 

The U.8 rt Obdam, which left here on Sunday, has returned with 
her bunkers on fire. 

The fire was discovered yesterday at 10 o'clock in the morning near the 
main hold, which was at once flooded with 5 tons of water, and a gang of 
a was pat to work removing the ammunition, of which the ship carried a 

arge supply. 

i the a and soldiers who were well enough to do so worked hard to 
extinguish the flames. Every means available is now being employed to 
extinguish the fire and it is hoped the Obdam will be able to leave here again 
in three days’ time. 

Surgeon-Major Seaman reports all well on board. 





The Obdam was stopped from sailing from San by General Wood on 
account of her unsanitary condition. e had her thoroughly overhauled. 
Recently her captain was removed because of a row with the Arey quarter- 
master on Altogether the Obdam has not had good luck. 

If anthracite coal had been used on the battle ship Maine, 
there would have been no such thought as expressed in the fol- 
lowing article in the Tamaqua, Pa., Courier of September 10, 1898, 
ever entertained. 

MAINE BLEW HERSELF UP. 


Did not _ blow up the Maine? And was not that what precipitated 
the war? ow it is med that in spite of the inves tion the Maine 
blew herself up. At least that is the conclusion of a well-known writer, 
Goldwin Smith, in the Toronto Sun. It is passing strange we did not find 
this out earlier. And yet it is what might bee ted of soft coal. Here is 
Mr. Smith's observation: 

‘“'The evidence in the case of the Maine has now been impartially examined 
by a first-rate expert, Lieut. Col. J. T. Bu of the al Engimeers, who 
was a member and the secretary of the joint war ce and admiralty 
committee, which carried out the ex ts against the double bottom 
H. M.S. Oberon during 1874 to 1876. Colonel Bucknill comes to the conclu- 
sion that the explosion was due to coal heating in a bunker containing 40 tons 
of soft Pocahontas coal. It therefore seems + the Americans should dis- 
miss from their minds the idea that the Maine was blown up by the Spanish 
authorities, or with their cognizance, all the evidence ting entirely in 
the other direction, viz, that the disaster was purely accidental and that the 
explosion was confined to the interior of theship.” 


The danger of spontaneous combustion is not only in completely 
blowing up the vessel, but it so heats the bulkh that it warps 
and weakens the entire vessel. 

There is more energy in a cubic foot of anthracite than there is 
in bituminous coal; hence you can pack more in the same area and 
can run vessels longer on the same bulk of anthracite than you 
can with bituminous coal. 

Anthracite coal does not break up or slacken or deteriorate by 
age, while bituminous begins to deteriorate from the time that it 
is mined, so that the best of it loses about 50 per cent of its 
utility in the of a year. 

Anthracite is cleaner, easier handled, and easier stored than 
bituminous, With anthracite every inchof space can be utilized, 
as it will require no bulkheads between the bunkers and the am- 
munition and the bunkers and the boilers. Instead of being an 
injury to any = of the vessel, it would rather be a protection. 

The best and freshest bituminous coal will not produce more 
steam than the best of anthracite to the cubic foot of coal used, 
while the average anthracite coal of proper size will produce 
more than 50 per cent better results than the average bituminous 
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that can be obtained at the various coaling stations, 
grates and fire boxes are used. 


_ The objections to anthracite coal are all set forth in the follow. 
ing report: 
BOARD OF INVESTIGATION OF THE SPONTANEOUS IGNITION oF ( 
Navy-Yard, Washington, D. C., January o — 
Srr: 1. In obedience to your order, dated December 9, 1897, and tho ;» 
closed instructions, we have investigated the subject of the spontaneous |... 
tion of coal and its prevention; primarily, with the view of ascertainin,: ; |... 
causes of fires in coal bunkers of ships and in coal piles on shore 4, 
respectfully-submit the among report: vor 
2. We have considered the details of these instructions, especially th: 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, as an outlineof suggestions rather ; 
as a specific order to examine exhaustively every item mentione? ¢},.; 
both on account of verbal supplementary instructions and because we ; i 
that to procure reliable information with respect to some of them y. 
necessitate making experiments involving an expenditure of time and 1 
which we were informed were not contemplated. We have, however, en.j...\. 
ored to investigate every item mentioned and, in general, to carry out th 
investigation of the subject as thoroughly as possible. 
3. To this end we have examined all the literature on the subject of <). 
aneous ignition which a careful search disclosed (a list of those author: ; 
being appended, marked B), and made application to professional men \ 
were likely to have investigated it to secure their cooperation, eit}: },. 
reference to reports or by a contribution of their own experience. TT) , 
ous bureaus and the office of Naval Intelligence were consulted and |.1+..-< 
were addressed to the commander in chief of the North Atlantic Station +)... 
naval attachés, numerous coal operators, agents of steamship lines, 6: t 
ing engineers, chemists, engineers of gas works, and other works han.));,- 
large quantities of coal, notifying them of the objects of the board and requis; 
ing their assistance. 

e have also carefully investigated every case of spontancous ignition jy 
the bunkers of sur naval vessels and in les at the navy-yard of which 
reports could be obtained, and have consul many officers of the seryiceu 

It may be remarked in the beginning that the consideration of the su})).. 
of spontaneous ignition is confined to bituminous or “soft” coal, inasm ye), 
as we have not learned of a case of a fire due to this cause in anthracite «| 
on shipboard, and all the printed discussions of the subject refer to bitury)- 
nous coal. 


if the proper 


a ne 


FIRES IN COAL BUNKERS. 


1. The report of the al commissioners of Great Britain on fires in eo] 
cargoes, published iu 1s. and the r of Prof. Vivian B. Lewes, of tho 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, pu lished in 1891, are most important 
tributions to the literature on subject. 

These reports are in practical accord on the important points, and in «yr 
opinion, asa result of careful study, give the true explanation of spontane us 
ignition of coal. The paper of Professor Lewes was reprinted by the Burcay 
of Equipment in 1897, in the back of “Report on the efficiency of vari 
coals used by U. 8. ships, 1895-96," and a copy is to be found on all ship 
commission and at all navy-yards. 

2. According to Professor Abel, Dr. Percy,and Professor Lewes, the cau os 
of spontaneous ignition of coal are: 

3. First (and chiefly). The condensation and absorption of oxygen from 
the air by the coal, w of itself causes heating, and this promotes the 
chemical combination of the volatile hydrocarbons in the coal and some 0% 
the carbon itself with the condensed oxyeen. This pocetes may be described 
as self-stimulating, so that, with conditions favorable, sufficient heat may be 
generated to cause the ignition of portions of the coal. 

The favorable conditions are: A moderately high external temperature: a 
broken condition of the coal, affording the fresh surfaces for absorbing 
oxygen; a supply of air sufficient for the pu but not in the nature of a 
otneng curren te to remove the ee. ; @ considerable percentage of 
volatile combustible matter, or an extremel vided condition. 

4. Second. Moisture acting upon sulphur in the form of iron pyrites. 

5. The heating effect of second cause is very small, and it acts rather 
by breaking the coal and presenting fresh surfaces for the absorption of 


ox n. 
A Wiiile the condensation and absorption et qumpen ore always going on to 
a limited extent, the encom immunity of our r coal from spontaneous 
tion shows that there must be some exciting cause sufficient to stimulate 
action to pm ol rapidity when fires do occur, and this we believe to 
be due chiefly external heat. The analysis of the bunker fires on our own 
naval vessels indicate this very strongly. 

7. In former days, when ships were under steam only part of the time, 
when steam pressures were lower, when there were no protective decks and 
——— over aamional oe was ample — f or anound 

ers, cases 0! on were unknown in bunkers; but 
modern war vessels have all —_= conditions ,and for some bunkers 
there is sure to be, when t boilers are in use, a sufficiently high «x- 
ternal temperature to cause the spontaneous ignition of any coal at all liable 
to that phenomenon. 

8. It should not be inferred, however, that taneous ignition is a fre- 
quent occurrence, even under the more favorable modern conditions. Tho 
total number of fires due to this cause in the Jast three and one-half years. 
counting the fire in each bunker as a separate fire, is only 20 on 10 ships, ani 
when we reflect that during that time there have been at least 40 shijs in 
commission, averaging probably 40 bunkers each, which have probably co.) 
an ave a> ntage of bunker fires is seen to be very low. 

9. ile it is desirable, if possible, to eliminate bunker fires altogether, yet 
if the necessary to this end require great expense or are undes\'- 
able for other good reasons, we must adopt such reasonable expedients «s 
commend themselves to practical considerations and to the need of cach 
particular case. 

10. In a modern war vessel great coal capacity is one of the first 
considerations, and ready access to the coal the fire rooms is almost as 
im t. Both com the construction of the coal bunkers in close prvx- 

ty to the boilers. ver, the structure of such a vesse! from necess!'v 
prevents any general circulation of air sufficient to prevent a consider!)\e 
elevation of temperature near the bunkers. We have data of cases where 
such temperatures have attained 200° F. Professor Lewes recommen!s })"\ 
vanes Das 6 Setar See between the atin tren a aS 
cases, there are several such a whic 
consider conclusive. % douthe bellkinead sith air circulation involves prac- 
tical objections which will be obvious on consideration, so that in our juc.- 
a8 Se stated in the next paragraph, we do not recommend uy 


is 





R 


ll. There are some bunkers in which a fire would involve great danzer 
namely. those adjacent to in others the loss of the «« 
would be a serious matter if a small bunker capacity and ws 
making a and in time such a fire for extra work 
on the part forces . On the New 
York and on the there were next to the magazines 
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pich caused the charring of woodwork in the latter, and if they had not 
¥tunately been discovered in time there might have been in each case a 
fornible disaster. For such cases we do consider structural provision an 
* jute necessity, and that no ine should ever be separated from a 

‘al bunker by a single bulkhead only. s 
“There should always be a double bulkhead with at least four inches between 
the walls of the bunkers and magazines and with provision for a good circu- 
jation of air to ca’ off any heat that may come from the bunker. In order 
avail ourselves of expert opinion on the structural question, we requested 
os views of the chief constructor of the Navy, and find from his reply that 
os had anticipated this important point, and provision is made in the new 
mattle ships on practically the plan which we recommend, while the Board on 
‘onstruction had recommended the fitting of an additional bulkhead in the 
bunkers of the New York, adjacent to the magazines, with provision for air 

irculation. The precautions considered necessary to prevent fires and to 
ftiscover and — them in bunkers not adjacent to the magazines are 
‘posonted further on. 

with regard to fires in bunkers we submit the following recommendations: 

1. No magazine should be separated from a coal bunker by a single bulk- 
head only, but in all cases there should be a double bulkhead with efficient 
ait “i ceulation, artificial if necessary. 

9 The temperature of spaces near bunkers, where it is likely to be high, 
should be observed, and where it will be sufficiently great to be likely to 
cquse spontaneous ignition these bunkers should be kept normally empty if 
the total coal capacity is sufficiently great. If ey aes be kept filled, a coal 
should be chosen which is least likely to give trouble. 

On our Eastern coast anthracite coal fulfills this condition comsptetets, as 
diligent in ~y 4&-~ not developed a single instance of spontaneous ignition 
of anthracite such sizes as come on board ship. In Europe and man 
foreign ports this condition would be met by briquettes or “patent”’ fuel. 
This is composed of bituminous slack bound together by tar, pitch, or flour 

aste,and from its nature and method of manufacture has not the conditions 
fr absorbing oxygen. Where neither of these is attainable, a semibitumi- 
nous coal with a low percentage of volatile combustible matter should be 
chosen and stowed in large lumps only. 

With respect to the temperature likely to cause ignition, Professor Lewes 
states: “If the bunker coal next the bulkhead be kept at 120° F., any coal with 
atendency to absorb oxygen will run a great chance of igniting within a few 
days.” He assumes that this is soceee tem ture if that outside the bulk- 
head is 200° F. This isa point that can only settled by experience, as the 
data available to us do not warrant a definite limit being assigned. Where 
bunkers are exposed tosuch great heat they should (be examined, if practi- 
cable, at regular intervals, to ascertain if the temperature rises or if vapor 
or smoke is emitted. 

3. There should be as much space as practicable between the bunkers and 
boilers or uptakes. This is a question of design and no hard and fast rule can 
be laid down. We would recommend, however, a minimum space of 10 
inches from the shells of cylindrical boilers,and at least 18 inches from 
uptakes and the casings of water-tube boilers where the latter really serve 
as uptakes ; and, if practicable, there should be air circulation. 

4. Lump coal of large size and as free from small coal and slack as possible 
istobe preferred. In the ordinary purchase of coal some slack is inevitable, 
but where there is room for choice, other things being equal, large lum 
should be chosen. If practicable to get it, coal that was screened before sh Pp 
ment should be preferred. 

5. Coal with a very high percentage of combustible volatile matter should 
be avoided. Tables showing the percentage are readily accessible generally 
or can be obtained from reliabie dealers, and, in our opinion, true economy 
dictates the avoidance of all others. 

6 The coal should not contain a large amount of pyrites. 

7. In choosing c the “Coal Efficiency Reports” will indicate the rela- 
tive values of those that have been used at home and abroad, and the Ad- 
niralty list will also aid in the selection on foreign stations. In any case, 
coals of esta) reputation should be chosen, even at a ae price. 
This is authorized by law, and the practice is strongly urged. standard 
coal is apt to be freer from slack and pyrites than eal of poor ey and 
not only less liable to spontaneous ignition, but also cheaper the end. 
The reports show that the Philadelphia can steam 7,170.6 knots, using Albion 
Cardiff coal, at a total cost of $7 8,and that it would cost $7,433.7 using 
Comox coal, although the former costs $7.14 a ton and Comox $5.65 a ton. 

&. With respect to moisture, we consider it preferable on opeey gueant to 


take the coalon board dry; but when pose? to take it on wet, such 
coal should be used first 4 peneterane, and the bunkers in which it is put 
examined at regular inte 

9. In general, recently mined coal should not be taken. The authorities 
already cited e mn this fally. The fresh coal is more y of oxygen 
than after the a bing process has preceeded for some e. Ordinarily 
our ships on foreign stations can not get freshly mined coal, so that they 


avoid this risk. The coal should be at least a month from the mine. 

10. Precautions should be taken to prevent waste or oil from getting into 
the bunkers, and old coal should be used before that recently received. 

il. With respect to the extinguishing of fires in bunkers, the means now 
provided appear the best practicable. The Bureau of Steam Engineering 
provides a steam to each bunker in order that in case of fire an atmos- 
pee of steam w will not su combustion may drive out the air. 

he reports show that these have n om effectively; but it has been 
suggested that if the p’ for admitting the steam were Pa on the 
bottom of the bunker instead of the , the system woul mere more 
efficient. Otherwise the steam escapes through the bunker e nee pees, 
The bunkers can always be flooded through the coal scuttlesif that be found 
feet Me a rule the coal should be removed from the bunker after it 
has once The facility of removal “one on the location of the bunker 
and the total amount of coal on hand. ith the extensive water-tight sub- 
division now carried out, and the inevitable restrictions on d in war 
vessels, we are not aware that any change could be made to f. tate the 
emptying of bunkers when a fire has occurred. 

‘fore leaving the subject of bunker fires we may mention briefly one 
pees to make our report complete, namely, why, if anthracite coal is abso- 
aivel! free from danger of spontaneous ignition, it should not be used exclu- 


The practice of the Navy Department in using bituminous coal exclusivel 
for the past fifteen years, after a previous extended use of anthracite, is su ° 
good reasons for preferring coal, 


except rown Atlan- 
tic coast, so that = coal have to be used orywi \ 

i thes aepemee — 2 is, on the whole, distinctly inferior to bitu 
minous for naval use ex in the freedom from spontaneous ignition and the 
comparative rarity of phenomenon on our ships shows that we could not 
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for a moment allow this advantage to outweigh the numerous and important 
disadvantages. 


FIRES IN COAL PILES. 


For this part of the subject we could find very little literature, although 
it is touched on by the Royal Commission, and Professor Lewis makes some 
suggestions. 

At our request the Bureau of Yards and Docks very kindly asked for infor- 
mation from all the navy-yards on the number and circumstances of all fires 
that have occurred in ciel vibes as far as recorded. ‘The replies received dis 
close that the records only show five or six fires in coal piles as having oc- 
curred in an indefinite period, which may be considered as at least twenty 
years, so that it is a very rare occurrence in our navy-yards 

Information has been kindly furnished by a number of firms using large 
quantities of coal, but most of it was of a negative character, as they had 
never experienced spontaneousignition in their own coal piles. A report by 
Assistant Engineers Nulton and Banforth to the commandant of the New 
York Navy Yard (Commodore Erben) as a result of investigating the e xperi 
ence of the large gas works in Brooklyn, shows that these concerns had been 
free from fires for long periods. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company inform us that they had trouble in 
their coal piles, but found it due to sulphur. and after assuring the absence of 
this ingredient had no further trouble, whether the coal was wet or dry 
Other firms have stated that in the rare cases of spontaneous ignition in 
coal piles, within their experience, they believe them due to the presence of 
sulphur. 

2. Professor Lewes’s recommendations on coal storage are as fo! 
coal should be well roofed in, and have an iron floor bedded in 
supports passing through and in contact with the coal should be of iron or 
brick; if hollow 1ron supports are used they should be cast solid with cement 
The coal must never be loaded or stored during wet weather, and the depth 


lows: “*The 
cement; all 


. se} 

of coal in store should not exceed 8 feet, and should be only 6 feet wh 
sossible. Under no condition must asteam or exhanst pipe or flue be allowed 
in or near any wall of the store, nor must the store be within 2 feet of 
boiler, furnace, or bench of retorts. No coal should be stored or shipped 
distant ports until at least a month has elapsed since it was brought to t 
surface. Every care should be taken during loading or storing to pr 
breaking or crushing of the coal. and on no account must a large accumu 
tion of small coal be allowed. These precautions, if properly carried out 
would amply suffice to entirely do away with spontaneous ignition in stored 
coal on land. 

It is recommended that these precautions be taken, particularly at K 


West and Honolulu, where the coal would otherwise be exposed to the sun 
for long periods with a temperature at times, at Key West. as high as Lwe F 
In such cases the roof, if of corrugated iron, should havea lining of w 
arated from it by an air space. 

From all we can learn, it appears that when a coal pile has ignited the be 
way to extinguish the fire is to remove the coal, spread it out, and then 
water on the burning part. The incandescent portion is invariably in the 
interior, and when the fire has gained any headway, usuaily forms a crust 
which effectually prevents the water from acting efficiently 

Before concluding our — we would call attention to the fact that no 
experiments to determine beyond question the exciting causes of bunker 


ood sep- 


fires have ever been made. The researches of the eminent chemists already 
mentioned, and a study of the conditions when bunker fires have occurred, 
enable conclusions to be drawn which we believe correct, and on these our 


recommendations have been based. The fact remains, however, that the 
very conditions which seem to have been the cause of a bunker fire on one 
ship have existed on many others without causing trouble. 


Apparatus which woul popucsnes almost perfectly the conditions of the 
bunkers on board ship could be made at moderate cost, and then every con 
dition supposed to be provocative of spontaneous ignition could be repro 
duced, carefully tested, and adjudged. The outcome of sucha series of ex- 
periments would be absolute knowledge of the conditions and exciting causes 


of spontaneous ignition, and consequently, of the means to be employed to 
prevent its occurrence. 

The entire cost of such a series of experiments, including the apparatus, 
would probably not exceed five thousand dollars, and we respectfully rec- 
ommend its consideration to the Department. 

We desire to place on record our appreciation of the kindness of those 
gentlemen who ve assisted us by advice and information, and whose 
names will appear from the letters hereto appended. 

Very respectfully, THOMAS D. GRIFFIN, 
Lieutenant, U. S. N 
W. M. McFARLAND, 
Passed Assistant Engincer, U.S 
JOS. WESTESSON, 

The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. Chemist. 

Now, let us for a moment consider these objections seriatim: 

‘¢1, That the slower rate of combustion of anthracite in natural 
draft, thus involving greater weight and space of boilers to give 
same power.” ' ede ; 

This is clearly an error, as this conclusion is evidently arrived 
at by comparing the modern improved system of combustion of 
bituminous with the old system of firing with anthracite by using 
what is known as steamboat or lump coal, forgetting that there 
are great improvements n the preparation of anthracite coal for 
steam purposes, and which, with modern appliances, would pro- 
duce as rapid combustion for all practical purposes as can be 
produced by bituminous. Moreover, the commission limited 
itself to combustion by natural draft, whereas in all emergencies 
forced draft is used, when the advantage of anthracite will at once 
be a t. 

«2. Greater cost of anthracite than bituminous.” 

While it is true that the first cost of anthracite is greater than 
bituminous, yet this is not a criterion of its comparative cost with 
bituminous, for every ton of anthracite purchased can be utilized 
to its fullest extent, as it does not deteriorate, does not lose its 
energy and virtues like bituminous, and is not destroyed by spon- 
taneous combustion, nor wasted in extinguishing the combustion, 
nor in oon shipping to the extent that bituminous wastes. 
Therefore in the long run it is by far the cheaper coal. 

But even if it cost twice as much, that would hardly be worthy 
of consideration as compared with its many advantages. In fact 
the same objection might be urged against smokeless powder, 
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times to determine the relative heating value of hard an : . 
quote references without number to controvert the ao Che be, could 
and among them I beg to refer the Bureau to the report of Pro. W. R_ J.) 
son, an eminent authority, giving the results of numerous tests made at th, 
the navy yard at Washington. _—— 
As to the tests on naval vessels, I beg to qtiote from the Burean of Eat 

ment for 1893-1895. The U.S.8. Atlanta, using Reading anthracite, fro, \. 
West, and soft coal from other points, reported: 7 


which costs more than twice as much as the old black powder, yet 
no one for a moment would contend that therefore we should still 
use the old black smoky powder. : 

“3, Practical impossibility of procuring anthracite except on 
our own Atlantic coast, so that bituminous coal would have to be 
used everywhere else.” 

As the grates and fire boxes in which anthracite is used are also 
adapted for the use of bituminous, this alone overcomes that ob- 
jection; but besides that. as stated before, anthracite does not 
deteriorate by age or condition, and now that the sun never sets 
on the American flag and we have coaling stations belting the 


“al 


Ste 





globe, what is to prevent us from having" sufficient coal on all | Reading anthracite... --.. -.-..--.....| Bmokeloss «-----........ | at 
these stations for all emergencies. tia ieee 8.6 

This supply would not produce a great expenditure of money in | Pocohontas (bituminous) ...........| Large quantity, dark brown | ea 
the use of anthracite, but would rather be in the nature of an | Standard Eureka (bituminous)... parge quantity, black ........| 16 
investment. as anthracite would be as valuable years after as it Se Ne ee ene, Oak brown.| 4.2 





would be when it is first bought. 

Moreover, if any of our coaling stations or colliers would be 
taken by the enemy, the anthracite coal would be of little use to 
them, as their fire boxes are all arranged for the use of bitumin- 
ous coal, while our boxes would be arranged for anthracite, in 
which, in an emergency, however, bituminous could be used, 
while at present an enemy capturing our bituminous coal would 
add to their own supply. 

‘*4, Greater difficulty in firing anthracite than bituminous.” 


This is the only test of anthracite quoted in the report named. 

In the report of the Bureau for 1505-96, the U.8.5. Alert. using anthracits 
lump coal. which had been stored for fourteen years at Pichilingue [jy 
Lower California, secured results of 3.77 pounds consumed per horsepower 
per hour, as against an average of 4.21 pounds from the various soft cou). 
reported. Bituminous coal stored for that period would have been valy.o)... 
as fuel, whereas this anthracite gave better results than the freshly tinvq 
soft coals nsed. In the reports from this period, extending from 159); ¢., |; 
the following number of tests are given: = 


This is alsoanerror. As stated previously, under the improved | Anthracite, foreign nn eS verre cveorereset eco tree 
method of preparing, the free-burning anthracite, especially under | Anthracite, American .........-..-----------+---+---+-0--0--+------. 


forced draft, can be fired as rapidly as bituminous, and, therefore, 
I am more than surprised to find that the Naval Board concludes 
its report in the following words: 

It thus appears that anthracite is on the whole distinctly inferior to bitu- 
minous for navy use except in the freedom from spontaneous ignition, and 
the comparative rarity of this phenomena on our ships shows that we could 
not for a moment allow this advantage to outweigh the numerous and 
important disadvantages. 

Strange indeed that this board failed to consider the smokeless- 
ness and other elements unworthy of consideration. Indeed, upon 
a fair trial I maintain that there is not asingle element of advan- 
tage in bituminous over anthracite coal, while on the contrary 
there are any number of palpable advantages of anthracite over 
bituminous. 

Sir, all we ask is a fair test. It will cost but little to give us 
that. To make it a fair test, however, in my judgment it should 
be with a ship having grates and fire boxes best adapted to the 
use of anthracite as against a ship best adapted to the use of bitu- 
minous, then makethe tests not only short trips and short periods, 
butalso forlong trips and long periods; for Icontend that anthracite 
is not only equal in a short test with fresh bituminous near its 
base of supply, but is infinitely superior in a long run with the 
average bituminous coal obtaniable in the various coaling sta- 
tions, and a fair test will prove, as I said before, that there is not 
a feature nor an element in bituminous coal that is equal to an- 
thracite coal for naval purposes. 

I believe that we have to-day the best ships, the best officers, 
the best gunners, and the best sailorsin the world. We have also 
the best coal in the world, and that is our anthracite coal. Add 
the advantage we will gain by the use of it to the other advan- 
tages we have in the Navy,and in a few years we may indeed defy 
the world on sea as well as on land. 

lrespectfully invite your most earnest attention to the following 
extracts: 


Considering the small number of tests of American anthracite ago»). 
pa with the miee number of soft coal, I do not feel that the Bureau is \. 
n possession of sufficient data to condemn anthracite for naval vessels, jj) 
certainly not on the grounds given. , 

1 would suggest further in this connection that the Bureau must be aware 
that there are as distinct varieties of anthracite asof bituminouscoals. So). 
ignite and burn slowly, while others are the reverse. Besides, there are yy 
merous sizes, varying from large lumps to material passing through a sore. 
with a one-sixteenth mesh. These matters, and the determination of w\)j--), 
size and variety rere the best results, require as careful consideration 
and, if necessary, trial, as does the selection of soft coal. : 

2. ‘That a vessel or fleet using anthracite coal can approach nearer to an 
enemy without being discovered must be admitted an important consider. 
ation, as also the fact that there is no dense cloud of smoke to inter/ere with 
signals from one vesselto another. Further, when in an engagement, ye ss«|; 
burning anthracite will not have the range obscured by smoke from tho 
funnels. The objection that sufficient speed can not be obtained does ot 
hold good in view of the data before given, and as to the speed with which a 
fire can be brought to its highest efficiency, this, like soft coal, depends upon 
the skill of the firemen. 

8. Regarding the reports fromthe Montgomery and New York, which state 
that the fire xopunee oases cleaning, it is altogether likely that this 
was owing most largely to the lack of experience on the part of the firemen. 
They were accustomed tosoft coal and knew nothing about anthracite, and i 
was not to be expected that the results of one brief trial would give them 
the same knowledge of it as of the coal they had used for months or years 
Even assuming that they had a fair knowledge of anthracite, this same 
statement as to excessive working at the fires is made by the Alert, using 
Scotch soft coal; the Cincinnati, using Elk Garden and Moshennon Creek 
coal; and by the New York, using Eurekacoal. In fact, nearly every vessel 
of the Navy reports this same culty with various of the bituminous 
coals which have been used. 

As to the matter of larger grate surface, this would undoubtedly be highly 
desirable both as regards the use of anthracite and also of the inferior quali 
ties of soft coal which naval vessels are compelled to take from foreign coal 
ing stations. The grates are in most cases designed to secure full efliciency 
from an exceptionally high grade of bituminous coal. All speed tests are 
made with this character of coal and the vessel rated accordingly. Asa 
matter of fact, this e of coal can be secured in —y two or three places, 
and, further, is subject to rapid deterioration if stored for any period. The 
average results obtained from soft coal taken at ports in various countries 
are not equal to those secured in the few and unsatisfactory tests of anthra- 
cite. It is, of course, im ble to ¢ the dimensions of grates on the 
present vessels, but if this should be done in future repairs or new construc- 
tion it would beyond doubt be advantageous, since it would enable such ves 
sels to use anthracite coal and obtain as results as are now obtained 
from the selected soft coal, or when in a foreign port to obtain from a poor 
quality of bituminous coal a much ter efficiency than now. 

Inany event, this matter of either the dimensions of the grates or 
form of grate bars is not essential to permit of the use of anthracite. It is 
amo — in — to secure =o Paimmentietegs of oa ant other 
slow-bu Cocnls, ose con ing a reentage of impurities. — 

The matter may be fairly summed u inthattherobave been no sufficiently 
wr tests made by the Navy to give grounds for asserting that authra- 
cite will not be satisfactory for fuel. We and in this are supported 
by many authorities and backed by abundant tests and by practical working 
in 1382-1865, that anthracite will answer for naval pur better than the 
oe Meusningas coal which is purchased, and in ad _ to a _ = 

van o smokeless, from an ° mtaneous com- 
ar capable utbeine but li viii m, and of being 


free 
to handl to loading unloading. 
r e, as 
in this since no e 
tion of Russia, uses anthracite for naval any supply of this fuel 
which our ee might carry at coaling would not be avail- 


able to vessels of such governments, since would not have experience 
as to burning it, nor a form or size grate whch would be suitable. 


eu 


MARCH 24, 1898. 
DEAR Str: Owing to my absence the inclosed has been delayed, and I trust 
that taking it up again at this time may not be inopportune, in view of the 
active steps now being taken in your caeenaees. 
I attach herewith the letters from the bureaus of Equipment and of Steam 
ngsneeeing. and beg to thank you for your kindness in favoring me with 


em. 

While I fully appreciate that the opinions of the head of each bureau are 
tho result of wide general experience and mature deliberation, I am unabie 
to agree with them on many of the points which they bring forward. As 
age nst their relatively limited experience with anthracite, I beg to 
that of people using annually some twenty million and more tons of this 
coal for steam-making purposes. 

Answering the objections made by the Bureau of Equipment as to the use 
of anthracite on naval vessels: 

1. I think the Bureau is in error in stating that the evaporative power of 
authracite is not so tas that of bituminous coal. In an extended series 
of trials (Chemical Technology, Groves & Thorp, vol. 1, pp. 696-697) the con- 
sumption of anthracite in pounds per square foot of grate surface averages 
about 9 per cent less than soft coal. e steam from one cubic foot of an- 
thracite averaged 500 pounds, as against 460 pounds from bituminous. 

The pounds of steam from 212° F., 1 pound of coal, averaged— 


nt, with the excep- 


ould seem that only Department to 
From anthracite. .........- bpenene <nenetinntbsaansapeinabcensy pounds.. 9.56 mi, at a final and sae conclusion Siete tie bee haa the honor 
From bituminous ...... .-...- ~.---+ .-------+ x--+-0-e0e0+ += ----G0-.... 9.10 | of to detail a vessel for the of and thoroughly try- 
The average waste in ashes and clinker averaged— ing an & over an extended possible, it would seem best to 
—— a. oneesenesanccs cnccecencscencsencce woos once per pet. n * make such a test On two classes of one a coast-defender monitor, 

POM LESUMAMRGE ons ccrusece ccc cocnnscnccsepocesenscerccescce Binnse . 


ch as the 
such as the Terror, and the other one of ~ To Raye ee sions of 
grates and area of heating surface in each amore nearly suited to atthe 
counter more than the ordinary difficulty in themselves with 


ts use. 
If you will favor such trials as we have taken the liberty of ting, we 
are ready to cooperate in every way to make them thorough and impartial. 


Further, in locomotives, where unusually severe conditions prevail, one 
largo railway system found that the amount of anthracite lam con- 
signed per engine mile was 96.9 pounds, as 98.7 nds of bituminous 
coal for the same service; and in New York City and manufacturing dis- 
tricts of New ws anthracite coal is used preference to bituminous, 
even though the latter sells at a lower price. 

In the exceedingly large number of fests which have been made at various 
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If you will permit it, we will advise with your Department as to the differ- 
nt varieties of coal and the sizes best suited for the vessels, and at the com 
mencement of or during the trials we will be glad to send a representative 
n board any of the vessels to give such advice to the firemen as may enable 
them to the more quickly become familiar with the fuel. 

There is no secre 4 ) 
thing which requires unusual intelligence. p 
comewhat different manner than bituminous, both as to thickness of the 
fire bed, the frequency of firing, and the method of working the fires. The 
diference to the workmen is the same as that which an engineer encounters 
on being placed in charge of a newengine. He can runit, but can not secure 
the best results until he has become familiar with its peculiarities. 

Trusting that it may lie within your convenience and wish to take this 
matter in hand, Tam, ~ 2 
Yours, very respectiully, 
HENRY 8S. FLEMING, Secretary. 
Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
ANTHRACITE FOR NAVAL USE. 


In further considering this question, attention is called to the fact that a 
difference in the percentage of ash between anthracite and bituminous coal 
does not nece: y show that one or another is inferior. It is, of course, 
admitted that anthracite will yield more ash than a high grade soft coal, 
put it should be remembered that some 26 per cent of the soft coal is volatile 
matter, and that only about 60 per cent of this is capable of furnishing heat. 
Of the exceedingly small amount of volatile matter in anthracite, 80 per cent 
is combustible. In other words, anthracite yielding even 17 per cent ash 
would have thesame amount of available carbon as asoft coal containing but 

r cent le 

or claiming that anthracite will serve equally as well as soft coal, it is not 
asserted that it will replace, with equal results, the coal which is used to 
make speed tests of naval vessels and to earn their buildersa premium. The 
fuel used for this purpose is picked by hand, each lump poang the inspec- 
tion of two or more persons at the loading point, and being subject also to 
inspection at the point of delivery. Consequently, it isin every way superior 
toany fuel delivered in the market, and a rate of speed obtained by it shows 
the maximum which may be secured from the vessels under conditions which 
are clearly im ible in actual service. In other words, such a test can not 
in any sense taken as a standard for the performance of the vessel, 
Whether or not a test of this character is better for the purposes of the 
Navy than one made with a quality of fuel which can always be secured is a 
matter to be decided by the naval officials and builders. 


Herein is one of the worst features involved in this case, as, by 
reason of the special selection of coal, trial trips are not fair tests 
of speed, because the coal used for that purpose can never be had 
for general use, but is fresh coal specially selected by hand as to 
size, to produce abnormal results for the purpose of exacting pre- 
miums. Moveover, this coal, fresh from the mines, which the 
Naval Board had said should never be used. should be a month, 
at least, exposed to the air before placed in the bunkers. There- 
fore the best bituminous coal is never the kind of coal used in the 
Navy. With anthracite it is different. Anthraciteis the same at 
all times, and a certain quality can always be had, shipped to 
any place, and it will aiways retain its virtue and be the same 
at all times, at all places, and under all conditions. 


The claim for anthracite is that, so far as its steam-making qualities are 
concerned, they are equal, and probably superior, to the aver soft coal 
purchased by the Navy for the use of its vessels at home and foreign stations, 
and consequently, if this Government establishes ousting stations at various 
points and carries at them a supply of anthracite, it will always have a fuel 
whose steaming quality will be reguiarand can be depended upon at all times 
and with little rd to the period during which the coal may have been 
carried instock. Further, anthracite would be easier to handle—that is, to 
load on a naval vessel or take from a collier—since the pieces would be pane. 
tically of the same size and there would be no dust, thus lending itself well 
to the use of mechanical cqptencee for such work. Again, in addition to this, 
a vessel carrying her bunkers full of anthracite would be under no danger 
from spontaneous combustion of the coal, and in this would be avoided one 
of the greatest of the cares and worries of the officers of the vessels. 

The spontaneous combustion of soft coal in the bunkers is not only asource 
of care and worry, but ener of great danger, and the injury or destruc: 
tion of ors and lives. early every vessel in the Navy has had this to 
contend agai: and it has only been by the greatest care and watchfulness 
that disaster has been avoided. Fire in coal bunkersadjoining the magazines 
is, of course, liable to cause the greatest d , but serious harm can come 
from others,in which, through the heat from the fire, plates may be warped 
and grave structural injuries arise. The loss of one vessel through such 
cause—and this might take place at any time—would cost the Navy more 
than it could ever explain. 

Nor is the loss through mtaneous combustion confined to prospective 
nkers destroys a large quantity of coal and 


damages. ery fire in the 
seriously qualities of the part untouched by the fire. 
onidas. coal from Hampton Roads 


Ev 
affects the steam 
Only recently the steamer , carrying 

to Guantanamo, arrived at that port with her on fire. t percent- 
age was actually rn or thrown overboard to prevent the remainder 
from or what depreciation the balance suffered from the heat and 
upon it, has not been reported, but it would require buta 
materially increase the cost per ton as represented in the steam- 

value of that reemenuing. 
t the Philadelphia Stockholder aptly says: ‘‘The superiority 
of an te as a fuel for war vessels is unquestioned. The weight of all au- 
thority favors it. For more than th years past successive commissions of 
— —— own Navy ent, have a in favor of 
the use of coal erence to bituminous. Throughout the civil war 
lvania exclusively by the United States 
after the close of that war that soft 
pu poses Its advance was rapid, with 


States war vessel burns hard 
coal. tages of the latter be enumerated. It seems 
absurd. for example, to paint our battle ships and crvisers a ghostly grey in 
order that their color may blend with the ocean aulets, thereby eomsealing 
aden movements, when a single shovelful of soft coal tossed into the fire box 
advertises vessel's presence to an enemy that may be within a score of 
The Philadelphia Record says on the same subject: 
> en pulling by the United States Government of a number of veasels 
avy ——— so constructing and 
grates under the boilers as to admit the use of either anthracite or mi- 
hous coal for fuel. At nt the grates on Se ae eer 
arranged solely with the view of burning bituminous coal as fuel, 


meant 











while the virtues of that fuel as a steam producer are not questioned, the 
coal has its very serious drawback, as has been plainly illustrated during our 
present war with Spain 

“One of these drawbacks is the dense volume of black smoke produced, 
especially when burned under a forced draft. As a conseouence of this 


in the method of burning anthracite, nor is there any- | the presence of a vessel can be discovered at nearly 50 per cent greater dis- 
It s:ust simply be handled ina | 


tance than if no smoke was emitted from its funnels, as would be the case if 
anthracite coal were used as fuel. The absence of smoke is of the greatest 
consequence in blockading, and especially for the coast-defense vessels 

“A further and more important disadvantage caused by smoke is the fact 
that when a squadron is in motion a dense cloud of smoke hangs around the 
vessels, preventing, very often, a prompt reading of signals or the ability to 
locate each vessel, and in an engagement seriously interfering with accurate 
firing ay elseurns the range. This is especially true when the atmosphere 
is heavily charged with moisture or the wind blows in the same direction as 
the vessels are moving. The attempted escape of Admiral Cervera with his 
fleet from the harbor of Santiago and the disastrous results following it for 
cibly illustrates the disadvantage of using bituminous coal. While it was 
impossible from the location of the harbor to see the Spanish admiral’s ships 
until they emerged therefrom, the watchful lookouts on the American ships 
were a of their coming by the dense volumes of black smoke emitted 
from the funnels some time before the foremost cruiser came into view.” 

The claim is made by opponents of anthracite that hard coal will not give 
the same speed or radius of actionsecured from soft coal, nor permit of a sufti- 
ciently rapid change from low to high pressure or an emergency call, but 
this is yet to be substantiated. Within the past ten years there have been no 
sufficiently thorough tests made of hard coal to prove this assertion. Such 
trials as have been made, an exceedingly small number, have been with small 
quantities of coal, selected without regard to the peculiar fitness for the pur 
pose, used in grates not adapted for it. and fired by men who were familiar 
only with soft coal, and who. owing to the small quantities of anthracite used, 
did not have sufficient time to learn how to secure the best results from it 

This offers no ground for condemnation. It must be evident that the 
request of the anthracite producers, that a complete series of tests be made 
ona modern cruiser, is only a claim for fairness, and issupported by the best 
of reasons, from all of which, if realized, the Navy would benefit. 

The August letter of the Anthracite Coal Operators’ Association says: 

ANTHRACITE COAL IN THE NAVY 

The main objections which the Department raises against hard coa] have 
b2en briefly summarized, as follows: 

1. The slower rate of combustion of anthracite coal with natural draft, 
thus involving greater weight and space for boilers to give the same power 

2. Practical impossibility of procuring anthracite except on our own Atlantic 
coast, so that bituminous eval would have to be used elsewhere 

3. Greater length of time required to change the condition of the fire from 
slow to rapid production of steam with anthracite than with bituminous coal 

The first and third objections are largely based on theory, since there have 
not been sufficient tests to prove them. The second objection is good, and is 
also a decided point in favor of anthracite. It might be found too costly to 
transport hard coal to our coaling stations in the Pacific, though if this wero 
done the coal would keep indefinitely and be of little value to ships of other 
nations unaccustomed to burning it; but in operations along the Atlantic sea- 
board our vessels would have a smokeless fuel which others could not secure, 
and would in this have as decided an advantage as when one side has a smoke- 
less powder. 

There is the best of ground, both in theory and from the practical experi- 
ence of those who have used both fuels, for asserting that with grates prop 
erly arranged to secure the best results from anthracite and experience in 
burning it,even more satisfactory results can be obtained than with the soft 
coal which is now used. This does not apply, possibly, to some of the excep- 
tionally good qualities of bituminous coal, but the Navy rarely purchases 
these, and certainly does not secure them at foreign ports 

It is open to question whether the slower rate of combustion in anthracite 
would necessitate a larger boiler. More grate surface would undoubtedly be 
necessary, as also that, in some boilers, there should be less space between 
the grate and boiler, but it should be remembered that this very condition, 
while not essential with selected soft coals, would prove highly advantageous 
when using the poorer grades of that fuel. 

There would likely be somewhat more time required to force an anthracite 
fire to full efficiency than with soft coal, but to offset this, the addition of 
fresh fuel would be made without the production of smoke to betray the 
presence of the vessel. This would give an equivalent time advantage since 
the approaching steamer could be seen long before it could discover its 
opponent. 

In scouting duty and in battle a smokeless fuel must have important advan- 
tages over one which produces large volumes of black smoke. Otherwise 
why is smokeless powder so important and why are the fire-room forces on 
naval vessels trained to use every precaution against the excessive produc- 
tion of smoke? And again,isa fuel not worth considering which absolutely 
avoids one of the great internal dangers on board men-of-war—spontaneous 
combustion? In the recent naval maneuvers this has been a constant source 
of worry and watchfulness. 

In view of its own small experience with the fuel and the manifest advan- 
tages which it offers, it would seem highly desirable the Navy Department 
would, for its own information, institute a series of tests of the various kinds 
of anthracite, with a view to settling beyond dispute the question of its value 
in naval operations. 

MINERSVILLE, PA., August 15, 1898. 

Dear Str: * * * Another element against us is the shipbuilder. Of 
course on their trial trips they want great and quick results for short spurts, 
with fresh and hand-selected coal, which is all that the trial trips amount to. 
Upon the same principle that you can get up a quicker blaze with pine knots 
than you can with hard oak—make a finer display, but as we all know would 
not produce the same results for practical purposes. 

You speak of the slowness of combustion. [donot know that exactly under 
stand that there is any disadvantage in that so long as the combustion pro- 
duces equal, if not better, results. Slowness of combustion can not be an 
objection, provided the same or more heat is produced and retained, and 
es ly if this is steadier and heat can be quickly generated. The bitu 

nous combustion being rapid, the results are produced by flame like pine 
knots, while with anthracite the heat is produced somewhat by flame, but 
principally by what is known as live coals, like hard oak or charcoal produces, 
as compared with the pine knot. ’ ; 

The trouble is, the grates having been made generally for bituminous are 
too far from the boilers to get the best results from anthracite, as it is well 
known that to get the best results from anthracite the coal must be closer 
to the boiler, whereby they get the benefit of the heat of the live coals as 
well as of the blaze, and the combustion being slower steam can be retained 
much rand much steadier than with the best of bituminous, as anthra- 

te lasts longer and requires less stoking. 
oe objection by the engineers is from the fact that the firemen really 
do not know how to handle anthracite coal to get best results, and because it 

uires a fireman with some knowledge of firing, while any * bloke’’ can fire 
with bituminous. 
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But after all, ounposing that the engineers were right in saying that slow 
combustion is s disadvantage, they simply argue upon the hypothesis that 
the best bituminous is better than the best anthracite. Now, for the sake 
of argument, let us concede that point; yet they certainly can not maintain 
the position that the average bituminous is better or more than half as 
good as the average anthracite, i. e., that the best bituminous fresh from 
the mines may produce better results than anthracite, but how little fresh 
bituminous can they get, especially when abroad, as bituminous coal loses 50 
per cent of its virtue when it is a year old, and keeps losing the older it gets, 
while anthracite retains its virtue an indefinite period. This, it seems to 
me, isa knockout argument on the subject of combustion in favor of anthracite. 

No doubt you have seen the notice of the spontaneous ignition in the 
bunkers of the Minneapolis a few days ago, from which the steel plates got 
red hot and it took over eight hours to extinguish the fire, thus endangering 
the whole vessel and the lives of everybody aboard. 

I saw somewheres that one of the troop vessels that went from San Fran- 
cisco to Manila was on fire almost her entire trip through spontaneous com- 
bustion in her coal bunkers. Whata terrible calamity that would have been 
had they not worked day and night to extinguish the fire. 

* * * * > * . 
Yours, very truly, 
CHAS. N. BRUMM. 

Henry 8. FLEMING, Esq., 


Secretary Anthracite Coal Operators’ Association. 


MINERSVILLE, PA., August 29, 1898. 

Dear Str: Your favor of the 26th instant at hand. I am more than sorry 
that the Navy Department has refused to let the Marblehead make the test 
between anthracite and bituminous coal within a reasonable time, but think 
if we pull together and make a determined effort, the Department may yet 
chenge its mind. I had an interview with Mr. Allen on the 19th instant, who 
seemed to think it would be a one-sided test to use the Marblehead because 
the captain was favorable to anthracite. I of course combated this thought, 
urging that to give it a fair test it ought to be done by friends of anthracite, 
ant then let the bituminous tet be made by friends of bituminous, but after 
discussing the matter for some time he referred me to Commodore Bradford. 

[called upon him and found him still very much prejudiced against an- 
thracite, as he showed himself in an interview with Secretary Long, when he 
suggested that if the Department was willing he was willing that a vessel 
should be selected—but not the Marblehead—and they would run her a dis- 
tance with bituminous and then a distance with anthracite. I stated that 1 
did not think that would be a fair test, when he flared upand in an angry man- 
ner said he did not permit anybody to tell him in his office that it would not 
be a fair test. I of course resented this by as oP I did not care to talk 
toa person who attetapted to browbeat, and that I simply oeanes an 
opinion, and that I was entitled to my opinion as well as he was. e replied 
that he had had thirty years’ experience and my remark intimated that he 
did not understand his business. I said he could view that as he Popes but 
that I did not think that he or anybody else was infallible, and that I aid 
not care to have anything more to say to a man that would talk like 
that, and that I would maintain my opinion as against his opinion until 
the test proved I was wrong. He then seemed to be somewhat mollified and 
said he understood that my remark conveyed the idea that he in person 
would not give us a fair test. I said that I distinctly stated that his method 
of testing would not be a fair method, and that it applied only to the method 
and not to him as an individual. 

We then started to discuss the matter in a fair way, and he finally said: 
‘* Well, if the Government is willing to go to this expense, I will not object; ” 
but he said: “* Let me know what you people want,” and then I said: * Well, 
Commodore, I just told Mr. Allen that we would prepare a statementin writ- 
ing fully setting forth our case, which Mr. Allen had already agreed to, and 
then the Commodore also consented to it.” 

+ “ * « * « + 

Bradford is prejudiced against us and, I am afraid, is the great obstacle in 
our way. I think we should ask the Department to eliminate him from 
the case because of the treatment I received at his hands; and when our 
delegation saw the Secretary he stated that there was only one commander 
favoring anthracite in the Navy, and that he was a crank, thus showing his 
deep prejudice in the presence of the Secretary. 

If you agree with my su tion, [ will be glad to callon you or have you 
call on me early this week to complete the arrangements, as I think we 
better take action as soon as possible. 

Respectfully, yours, 


CHAS. N. BRUMM. 
Henry 8S. FLEMING, Esq., 
Secretary Anthivacite Coal Operators’ Association. 


Army Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 25, 1899, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. —_ making pagreereeens for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Yesterday, when the penaeg, bill was under 
consideration, the gentleman from ae ROSVENOR 
pounded to the gentleman from Kentu [Mr. Serre] this 
question: 


Mr. Grosvenor. * * * What facts have you, not your own statements, 
what order based upon any order or decree or communication made by 
Government or any officer sepeenesens this Cevennane— ages w 
do you ae 8 _ —_s - egy Fata ~~ 
any cooperation on par ) 

Hoe ai on te tie ares ecidlar teabinmaod wi 
lama’ salen Ge) Se somes Pps ees oe alee Sa 
should not fight Spanish? 


Later the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Marsu] challe 
one to produce evidence that the Selene fousht at Manils = 
tr Cintas tn guntiie® : 

. rman, the question thus raised refers to an interestiy» 
feature of, perhaps, the most important chapter in the a, ; if 
the war with Spain. I characterize the complications in th. 
Philippines as most important because I believe they presage dis- 
aster to the Republic. The destruction of the Spanish flect ai 
Manila, the subsequent capture of the Philippine capital, and +), ) 
capitulation of the Spanish army there imprisoned and of tio 
Spanish forces in the neighboring islands were notable inciden{< 
in the struggle, but trivial, in my judgment, in comparison jt}; 
the grave consequences they have invoked. a 

Addressing myself to the question raised by the gentlem in 
from Ohio [Mr. GrosvENoR}, I propose to examine the facts ji:(;- 
cially and impartially. on 

To what extent, under what circumstances, with what under. 
standing, if any, did Aguinaldo take part in the military opera- 
tions which brought about the downfall of Spanish power in ¢)\> 
Philippines? 

Who induced him to return to Luzon, whence he had voluntarily 
suffered deportation in consideration of a promise made by tho 
Spaniards that extensive and wholesome reforms in the gover). 
ment of the islands would be accorded? is 

What manner of man is Aguinaldo? What were his motives 
when first he raised the standard of revolt and summoned jis 
countrymen to take the field against Spanish domination? 

What led him to return to the islands in compliance with (o1- 
modore Dewey's request? 

Are the charges of bribery and corruption that have been made 
against him upon this floor and in some of the newspapers justified 
by the facts of history? 

Did his forces render valuable services to the American Army 
and Navy in the struggle for the possession of the Philippine 
Islands? If so, did we accept these services knowing that they 
were rendered with the expectation that at the end of the strucels 
liberty and independence would be accorded to the Philippines? 

Did Aguinaldo go from Singapore to Hongkong and thence to 
his native land knowing that he was to join forces with 
our Navy, and that his brave followers were to bear the brunt of 
the struggle as far as the loss of life was concerned, and in the 
end berewarded by the compulsory establishment of an alien voy- 
ernment, sustained by the sword, and in the control of which the 
Filipinos should have no voice? 

Mr. Chairman, when im ial history comes to deal with the 
war in the Philippines, these questions will be answered; and 
where will the historian go, if not to the archives of our State 
Department, for correct information? It is there that I propose to 
go for the p of establishing the truth, and assuredly the 
gentlemen on the other side can not contend that such a course is 
reprehensible. Sir, in presenting to the consideration of the 
House and the country the official corr dence dealing with 
this =: I only anticipate the work of the historian, and be- 
fore 1 get through I think it will be admitted that the testimony 
of our generals before the Paris peace commission and letters and 
documents forwarded to the State Department by our consuls at 
Singapore, Hongkong, and Manila compel an affirmative answer 
to the question Ss by the gen from Ohio. 

I assert that by the testimony drawn from these sources it is 
conclusively proven that from the hour inaldo landed at 
Cavite the insu t army not only acted as allies of the American 
forces, but that their der submitted himself and his forces 
to the control of the Am commander and thereafter pro- 
ceeded in strict obedience to orders. 

Mr. Chairman, when the war with Spain began Aguinaldo was 
at Singapore. If prior to with our consul-general a 
that port, Mr. E. Spencer , he had meditated returning 
to Luzon, the official correspondence on the subject does not ‘is- 
close thefact. Theevidence—and I shall treat as evidence nothing 
except official documents and ee credible by the 

tative of our Government itted to the State 

Department—the evidence, I say, ea. conclusively that 

Goneadl Sean Peete Gaiam aanEacraegenen’ for #2 

e or an arrangement for the 

tion of the Anton t forces, and that Com- 

m Dewey awaited his arrival at Cavite with anxiety, and 
gladly accepted his services. ; 

In support of this assertion, I offer a letter written to our State 

Mr. Pratt under date of April 27, 1898. Omit- 


confidentially informed 
of the pine insur- 


Philip 
an mtleman 
ee Saees end lanter 
condition of things 
and leave there, and 
walusbio faformation for Com- 


at different points‘ 
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Being aware of the great prestige of General Aguinaldo with the insur- 
nts, and that no one, either at home or abroad, could exert over them the 


me influence and control that he could, I determined at once to see him, 
sat my Tequest, a secret interview was accordingly arranged for the fol- 
wing morning, Sunday, the 2ith, in which, besides General Aguinaldo, 
were only present the General's trusted advisers and Mr. Bray, who acted 

rpreter. 

Mt this interview, after learning from General Aguinaldo the state of and 
object sought to be obtained ¥ the present insurrectionary movement, 
which, though absent from the Philippines, he was still directing, I took it 
upon myself, whilst explaining that I no authority to speak for the Gov- 
ernment, to point out the danger of continuing independent action at this 
stage; and, having convinced hi.n of the expediency of coo’ rating with our 
fleet, then at Hongkong, and obtained the assurance of his willingness to 
ocved thither and confer with Commodore Dewey to that end, should the 
tter so a I telegraphed the Commodore the same day as follows, 
through our consul-general at mene 

“Aguinaldo, insurgent leader, here. ill come Boagheas arrange with 
Commodore for general cooperation insurgents Manila if desir Tele- 


oh. 
- “ PRATT.” 

The Commodore's reply reading thus: 

“Tell Aguinaldo come soon as possible. 

“DEWEY.” 

[received it late that night, and at once communicated to General Agui- 
naldo, who, with his aid-de-camp and private secretary, all under assumed 
names, 1 succeeded in getting off by the British steamer Malacca, which left 
here on Tuesday the 26th. 

Just previous to his departure, I had a second and last interview with 
General Aguinaldo, the pane of which I shall give you by next mail. 

The general impressed me as a man of intelligence, ability, and courage, 
and wort y bey confidence that had been placed in him. 

[ think that in arranging for his direct cooperation with the commander 
of our forces, I have prevented possible contlict of action and facilitated the 
work of cccupying and administering the Philippines. 

If this course of mine meets with the Government's approval, as I trust it 
may, [shall be fully satisfied; to Mr. Bray, however, I consider there is due 
some special recognition for most valuable services rendered. 

How that recognition can best be made I leave to you to decide. 


Ihave, etc., 
E. SPENCER PRATT, 
United States Consul-General. 


enoleia ote Aguinaldo’s departure from Singapore Con- 
sul-General tt wrote to the State De ent expressing 
regret at the fact that the Singapore papers in some way be- 
come of the inside history of his negotiations with 
Aguinaldo and had printed detailed accounts of the negotiations, 
including a statement of the pee and plans of Aguinaldo. 
Copies of these newspaper publications were forwarded by Mr. 
Pratt to our State Department. A Singapore newspaper con- 
tained, the day after Aguinaldo’s departure, an interesting résumé 
of the events which led up to the deportation of Aguinaldo from 
the Philippines in 1897 and a voluminous account of his recent 
negotiations with our consul-general. The following from this 
interesting publication is valuable in that it shows precisely the 
nature of the arrangement entered into between Aguinaldo and 


the Spanish authorities prior to his deportation, as well as the 


motive which dictated his return in response to Dewey’s telegram: 


Just before the actual outbreak of hostilities between Spain and the 
United States Singa: has been the scene of a secret political arrangement 
by which Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo y Fami, the supreme head of the revolu- 
tionary movement in the Phili es, has ente into direct relations with 
Admiral Dewey, commander of the American squadron in China waters, 
while that officer was still at Hongkong. 

In order to un nd and appreciate this interesting historical incident 
properly, it will be meceqsnry to allude to the causes leading to the second 
appearance of the rebellion ye a which was almost coincident 
voeeeaes instigated by, the strained relations between Spain and the 

ni 

In December last General Primo de Rivera, who above all other Spanish 
generals has an intimate knowledge of the country and its inhabitants, found 
the position untenable for both portion. Neither of these had the remotest 
chance of terminating the rebellion decisively, the rebels secure in their 
movntain fastnesses, ——— holding the chief towns and villages on the 
coniaiaama de ae ete a two ae er qpttees, 
occu g positions in Man ropose terms of peace nera 
Arainaldo ne eee A council of the revolutionary government was 
held, in which it was agreed to lay down arms on condition of certain reforms 
— introduced. The pri 

1. The expulsion, or at least secularization, of the religious orders, and the 
inhibition of these orders from all official vetoes in civil administration. 

2. Ageneral amnesty for all rebels, and guaranties for their personal secu- 
Soon Lo the vengeance of the friars and parish priests after returning 
omes. 

3. Radical reforms to curtail the glaring abuses in public administration. 

4. Freedom of the press to denounce official corruption and blackmailing. 

; Representation in the Spanish Parliam: 


of these were: 


ent. 
Abolition of the iniquitous system of secret deportation of political sus- 


o de Rivera agreed to these reforms in sum and substance, but made 


it acondition that the principal rebel leaders must leave the country during 
His Majesty's . As these had lost all their property or had had it 
confiscated , the Government agreed to provide them with 
funds to live ina manner on foreign soil. 


The rebels laid down their arms and peace was apparently secured, but no 
Sooner had they done so and returned to their houses chan the intention 


eant 
religious orders commenced at once to again persecute them and trump up 


ary to procure their rearrest. The Spanish Government, on 

its side, i itself secure, desisted from ca: out the promised re- 
forms, t another trick like that played on the Cubans after the peace 
of Zanjon, ez Campos, might succeed. The Filipinos 
however, with before them, refused to be made dupes . and 
ve taken up arms again, not alone in the immediate districts round Manila 


ha 
but which merely awaits from - 
eal Acad fo vise on mmo, no dowbs carrying ith them tha have 
pe w loyal ve no 


Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, accompanied by his aid-de-camp, Col. Marcelo H 
del Pilar, and his private secretary, Mr. J. Leyba, arrived incognito in Singa 
= from Saigon on April 21, 1898. In Saigon, where Aguinaldo had remained 

or one week, he had interviews with one or two old Filipino friends now 
resident there. The special purpose of Aguinaldo's visit to Singapore was 
to consult other friends here, particularly Mr. Howard W. Bray, an old and 
intimate English friend, for fifteen years resident in the Philippines, about 
the state of affairs in the islands generally, particularly as to the possibility 
of war between the United States and Spain, and whether in such an event 
the United States would eventually recognize the independence of the Philip 
pines, provided he lent his cooperation to the Americans in the conquest of 
the country. The situation of the moment was this, that the conditions 
of the honorable peace concluded on December 14, 1897, between Presider 

Aguinaldo, on behalf of the Philippine rebels, and His Excellency Governor 

General Primo de Rivera,on behalf of Spain, had not been carried ont, 
although their immediate execution had been vouched for in that agreement 

These reforms would have provided protection to the people against the 
organized oppression and rapacity of the religious fraternities, would have 
secured improved civil and criminal procedure in courts, and have guarat 
teed in many ways improvements in the fiscal and social conditions of tho 
people. The repudiation by the Spanish Government of these conditions 

e by General Primo de Rivera, now left the rebel leaders, who had for the 
most part gone to Hongkong, free toact. And it was in pursuance of that 
freedom of action that Aguinaldo again sought counsel of his friends in 
Saigon and Singapore, with a view to the immediate resumption of operation 
in the Philippines. 

This publication was forwarded to the State Department, accom- 
panied by a letter in which Mr. Pratt expressed surprise and regret 
that the matter had found its way into the newspapers, but con- 
taining not a syllable of denial of the accuracy of its statements. 
It must stand, therefore, as accurately true as far as it goes. 

Mr. Chairman, I now call particular attention to what took 
place upon the arrival of Aguinaldo at Hongkong, where he tar 
ried only a short time before proceeding to his destination. Here 
is an excerpt from a letter written to the State Department by Mr. 
Rounseville Wildman, American consul at Hongkong, which | 
commend to the careful attention of the gentlemen on the other 
side of the Chamber: 

On May 2 Aguinaldo arrived in Hongkong and immediately called on me 
It was May 16 before [ could obtain permission from Admiral Dewey to allow 
Aguinaldo to go by the United States ship McCulloch, and I put him aboard 
in the night so as to save any complications with the local government. 
Immediately on the arrival of Aguinaldo at Cavite he issued a proclamation, 
which I had outlined for him before he left, forbidding pillage and mak 


it a criminal offense to maltreat neutrals. He, of course, organized a gov 


ernment of which he was dictator, an absolutely necessary step if he hop 


to maintain control over the natives, and from that date until the pres nt 
time he has been uninterruptedly successful in the fleld and dignified and 


= as the head of his government. According to his own statements to me 


»y letter, he has been approached by both the Spaniards and the Germans, 
and has had tempting offers made him by the Catholic Church. He has been 
watched very closely by Admiral Dewey, Consul Williams, and his own junta 
herein Hongkong, and nothing of moment has occurred which would lead 
anyone to believe that he was not carrying out to the letter the promises 
made to me in this consulate. 

The insurgents are fighting for freedom from the Spanish rule, and rely 
upon the well-known sense of justice that controls all the actions of our 
Government as to their future. 


Here our State Department is told that, ‘‘of course” upon his 
arrival in the Philippines, Aguinaldo ‘‘ organized a government,” 
and Mr. Wildman very justly observes that this was “ an abso- 
lutely necessary step if he hoped to maintain control over the 
natives.” 

In estimating the claims of the Filipinos upon our Govern 
ment, it should be borne in mind that, from the day Aguinaldo 
landed at Cavite until the surrender of the Spaniards, his forces 
and ours fought for a common purpose—the extinguishment of 
Spanish sovereignty in the Philippines. It should be borne in 
mind, also, that when we solicited the cooperation of the insur- 
gent forces we did so knowing that long before our war with 
Spain began they had taken the field for the purpose of driving 
out the Spaniards and setting up a government of their own. We 
did not ask them to desist from this undertaking. We did ask 
them to help us drive the Spaniards out; and since we knew the 
object for which they were fighting, was this request for cooper- 
ation a tacit, if not an expressed sanction, of their war for inde- 
pendence? Dewey spoke for his country when he replied to 
Mr. Pratt's telegram. 

We did not tell Aguinaldo we would ignore him and his follow- 
ers, and ourselves usurp all the fruits of the victory, including 
the right to succeed to Spanish control of the islands, tothe entire 
exclusion of the inhabitants from any voice in their government. 

On the contrary, Mr. Chairman, we allowed Aguinaldo and his 
associates and followers to indulge unquestioning confidence in 
our willingness to accord to them at the end of the struggle at 
least the same treatment that we had pledged ourselves to accord 
to Cuba. F 

Nay, more. I have cited proof that a representative of our 
Government assisted in the preparation of the proclamation which 
announced that the independence of the islands was at hand. 
Under the protecting guns of Dewey’s fleet, Aguinaldo organized 
@ government which, Consul Wildman said, was indispensable to 
the control of the inhabitants. This was done in the midst of 

rations for the wonderful military campaign to which I 
ave referred. ; 7 ee 

And, cir, this was not the only manner in which the Filipino 
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patriots signified the pu which actuated them to “cooperate” 
with our forces. Not only were our representatives on the ground 
fully informed in this respect, before a blow had been struck by 
the insurgent forces, but Secretary Day and the President of 
the United States were fully advised as to the motives which led 
the insurgent leaders to form an alliance with our forces. 

I now offer for consideration a proclamation which preceded 
Aguinaldo and was circulated throughout Luzon before his ar- 
rival there. It was prepared by the Filipino leaders at Hong- 
kong with the assistance of our consul, Mr. Wildman, and sent 
on advance of Aguinaldo to prepare the way for hiscoming. A 
copy of this proclamation was promptly forwarded to Secretary 
Day, and it is printed by his authority as a public document 
bearing upon this question. Listen to it, and tell me whether it 
was possible for the Secretary of State to read it without knowing 
that we were about to join forces with the insurgents, and that 
the object for which Aguinaldo’s forces fought was independence 
and not a change of masters: 


Compatriots: Divine Providence is about to place independence within our 
sense, and in a way the most free and independent nation could hardly wish 

or. 

The Americans, not from mercenary motives, but for the sake of humanity 
and the lamentations of so many persecuted people, have considered it oppor- 
tune to extend their protecting mantle to our beloved country, now that 
that they have been obliged to sever relations with Spain, owing to the 
tyranny this nation is exercising in Cuba, causing enormous injury to the 
Americans, who have such large commercial and other interests there. 

At the present moment an American squadron is preparing to sail for the 
Philippines. 

We, your brothers, are very much afraid that you may be induced to fire 
on the Americans. No, brothers,never make this mistake. Rather blow 

your own brains out than fire a shot or treat as enemies those who are your 
iberators. 

Your natural enemies, your executioners, the authors of your misery and 
unhappiness, are the Spaniards who govern you. Against these you_ must 
raise your weapons and odium; understand well, against the Spaniards and 
never against the Americans. 

Take no notice of the decree of the Governor-General calling you to arms, 
although it may cost you your lives. Rather die than be ungrateful to our 
American liberators. 

The Governor-General calls you to arms. What for? To defend your 
Spanish tyrants? To defend those that have despised you, and even in pub- 
lic speeches asked for your extermination—those that have treated you little 
better than savages? No! No! A thousand times no! 

Give a glance at history and you will see that all Spain's wars in Oceania 
have sacrificed Philippine blood. We have been put to fight in Cochin China 
to assist the French in an affair that in no way concerned the Philippines. 
We were compelled to spill our blood by Simon de Anda against the English, 
who in any case would have made better rulers than the Spaniards. Every 
year our children are taken away to be sacrificed in Mindanao and Sulu, on 
the geeienee of making us believe these = are our enemies, when in 
reality they are our brothers, like us fighting for their independence. 

After having sacrificed our blood against the English, against the Annam- 
ites, against the people of Mindanao, etc., what recompense or thanks have 
we received from the Spanish Government? Obscurity, pores , the butch- 
ery of those dear to us. Enough, brothers, of this Spanish tutelage. 

Take note, the Americans will attack by sea and prevent any reenforce- 
ments coming from Spain; therefore we insurgents must attack by land. 
Probably you will have more than sufficient arms, because the Americans 
have arms, and will find means to assist us. 

There where you see the American flag flying assemble in numbers. They 
are our redeemers. 

Our unworthy names are as a. but one and all of us invoke the name 
of the greatest peireot our country has seen, in the sure and certain hope 
that his spirit will be with us in these moments and guide us to victory—our 
immortal José Rizal. 


Sir, is there any pretense that this proclamation did not fully 
inform the American commander at Manila and the State De- 
partment at Washington that the Philippine leaders were about 
to join forces with us, not with the expectation of renouncing, 
but to the end that with the aid of the great Republic—hitherto 
the exemplar and teacher of the tenets of liberty—they might 
surely win freedom and independence? Did we signify a disposi- 
tion to cooperate with them on the basis indicated in this procla- 
mation? Had they not every reason to believe that it met our 
approbation? Did they not thereafter, thus believing, cooperate 
with our forces, fight bravely, win battles, and, according to the 
testimony of our generals, render services of great value? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the evidence shows that not even the White 
House was left in the dark as to the precise circumstances under 
_—< we cooperated with the insurgents in the operations against 

ania. 

I have said that the President, as well as the Secre of State, 
knew from the beginning that the Filipino leaders and their fol- 
lowers fought as our allies with the expectation that independence 
would crown their sacrifices. To prove this statement I now call 
attention to a letter written by Aguinaldo to President McKinley, 
June 10, 1898, 

The London Times had printed a statement to the effect that at 
the end of the war with Reaia the Philippines would be seized 
and held by the United States as security for war indemnity, and 
that in default of the payment required of Spain the islands would 
be sold by the United States to England or some ry power. 
After discussing this report at some length and with the frequent 
reiteration of the statement that it was not believed by the more 
intelligent Filipinos, Aguinaldo appeals to the American Presi- 
dent in language piteously pathetic not to allow this great Repub- 


lic to thwart the Filipinos’ dream of libe 
conclusion he said: rtyandindependence, | 


The Philippine people * * * have seen in you ‘ 
fleet destroyed in a moment the Spanish fleet mm ~— codes your 
harbinger of liberty. * * * They rose like awaye * * * wy),.'> the 
dressed them to gain them over, and they captured within a period: ; ad: 
days nearly the whole garrison of this Province of Cavite, in whois. .°" 
have my government—by the consent of the admiral of your trig). ; 
fleet—as well as the garrison of the adjoining Province of Bataan. 1... 02"* 
with the governors and officials of both provinces; and my valiant |)... - 
now besieging Manila, the capital, on the south and east, while my fe sts are 
the Province of Bulacan, which edjoins this Province on the north, and 1)" 
chief town of which is likewise bein sie b 2 baie gure 
wneie on ~ north. na be % : e y them, nearly surrounq 

Such is the astonishing triumph which this suffering people has onis..9; 
a few days over the conquering race whose traditional tales. oe Riek ote 
continually bragging, has been humbled on these batt! odes 


n 


efields and ha 


succeeded by a great terror; and a people of such warlike qualitie 8 been 


. : 8, Which ic 
moreover, thoroughly civilized, as nearly two-thirds of them ¢ on phe 
write, and as they have in their midst many men of high ibiamene’ = 
sciences and arts, should not be sold as if it were a lamb to be sacritieoe ..- 
exploited for the greed of another nation. cee and 


I close by protesting once and a thousand times, in the name of this yen.) 
which knows how to fight for its honor by means of its improvised war... 
and artillery men, against the statement published by the Times, ma nly for 
the purpose of casting a blot in history upon its glorious name: a po... 
which trusts blindly in you not to abandon it to the tyranny of Spain. jy: +, 
leave it free and independent, even if you make peace with Spain. and | uw. 
fervent prayers for the ever-increasing prosperity of your powerful nation 
to whichand to you I shall show unbounded gratitude, and shall repay wi: 
interest that great obligation. — 


Mr. Chairman, is there any doubt as to the truth of the stato. 
mentscontained in this letter to the President concerning the splen- 
did achievements of Aguinaldo’sarmy? I grant you it is couch) 
in exuberant language, but florid phraseology isa peculiarity of .yi. 
entalpeoples. Aguinaldoproudly relates the story of batt!esfouytt 
and won by his hardy followers, and bases upon it a pathetic plea 
for the observance of the rights for the attainment of which {ho 
Filipinos had fought with exalted courage and with a degree o; 
success which, under the circumstances, was truly wonderful, 

Doubtless, gentlemen on the other side will attempt to call in 
question the justice of this high estimate of the value of the sery- 
ices performed by the insurgents in the campaign against Manila. 
and I now offer evidence proving overwhelmingly their title to 
every word of praise bestowed by their leader. Upon this point | 
desire to submit the evidence of three distinguished American 
generals given before the Paris peace commission. First, ! pre- 
sent the statement made by Gen. Charles A. Whittaker: 


Q. (By Mr. Gray.) What sort of looking people are the insurgents’ 

A. They are somewhat under size, are fairly good in appearance, aro 
brave, will stand any amount of hunger and hardships and, well led, would 
be very.good soldiers. Iwas collectoroftheport * * * and I think I had 
a very fine opportunity to study the peculiarities of the natives. 

The inefficiency, to put it mildly, of the Spanardsin war, * * * andthe 
creditable work of the insurgentsas we)l,is * * * proved by the fact that 
the 8 iards were driven by the natives from Cavite twenty odd miles, into 
the defenses of Manila with never a successful attack, never a capture of 
arms ormen. All the success was on the native side, and between 7,(!) and 
8,000 men well armed, plenty of ammunition, and in good physical condition 
The excuse of the latter may be that their enemy was in small bands, but 
they nove captured one of these, and the Il bands drove them to their 
walls. This * * demonstrates * * * the military ability shown by 
the Filipinos, whose characteristics I will now enumerate. 

Aguinaldo went to Cavite under the permission of Admiral Dewey. in r 
ply to a telegram sent by Spencer Pratt, esq.,our consul-general at Singa- 
pore, who offered thatchief money for hisexpenses. The offer was declined 
After arrival, on one of our ships, he went ashore, accompanied by thirteen 
staff officers, to organize his army; but no adherents appeared the first day. 
and Aguinnsin rather discouraged, meditated returning to Hongkong. | 
think Dewey advised him to make another effort, at tho same time saying he 
must leave the — buildings at Cavite, where he had made his head 
Gnestees. Soon, from across the bay and all sides, men gathered. The fact 
that Dewey permitted the armed men to move from the surrounding dis 
trict, and for the rebels to take arms (not many, says the Admiral) iu the 
arsenal, was the only help we gave him, excepting of course, the most im 
portant destruction of the §) navy. From that time the military opera- 
tions and the conduct of the insurgents have been mostcreditable. Positions 
taken and the movements of troops show t ability on the part of some 
leader. Idonot say it was n yagemalie, but he gave the directions. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

2. How many men did he Fst together? ; 

. His forces went around the city taking the waterworks on the north 
part of the city and yeansng 42 the railroad. I asked that question ot 
several—all the rr from 8,000 to 30,000 or 40,000 men. : 

2. Do you think he had as many as 8,000 men before the surrender’ 

. Yes, sir; the environment of the city took a great many men. There 
is a vast extent of coun there, including the waterworks, running around 
the city. and they certainly had to have more than that to do so. 

. How many arms did Dewey turn over to them? : bia 

. [never knew exactly. I asked him that question and he said very ‘ew 

Q. Where did they get the rest of their arms? I : 

A. Some were captured from the Spanish, some brought him by the 
deserters, and there were some shi ts of arms from Hongkong. I believe 
Americans brought them in; and have lately taken some to Batangas, 
in the southern part, and have taken some new Maxim guns, too. 

By Mr. Gray: 


7 ee the insurgents? 
. Xen. 
2. Since the capitulation? : ° 
. Yes. * * * The day after the surrender four representatives ©” 
Aguinaldo called on General itt, whoassured them in general terms that 
“we are the friends of the Filipinos.” At that time they occupied a portion 
of Mantis. We a that they should give that ~ Bayes - 
naldo’s representatives Aguinaldo’s head ’ 
at Malalos, 33 miles up the eetooad. His control ali the settled 
parts of the island except Manila, as well as of the southern country. 
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Q. What do you mean by the southern country; those islands below? 

A. Yes. Their kindness to their Spanish prisoners has been deserving the 
praise of the world. With hatred of priests and Spaniards, fairly held on ac- 
count of the conditions narrated, and with every justification to a savage 
mind for the most brutal revenge, Thave heard of no instance of torture, 
murder, or brutality since we have been in the country. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 
. Did you ever talk with Admiral Dewey about his relations with Agui- 
do? 
-_ Yes, sir. He read meacopy of his dispatch in answer to the one in 
which he is asked the question whether he had made any promises, and he 
said he had not. Aguinaido went down with his concurrence, and the Admi- 
ral allowed armed people to cross the bay and join him and made no remon- 
nce. 
“0. How far does the Admiral say he encouraged Aguinaldo? 

A. Ido not think he says he gave him any encouragement, except that he 

rather dissuaded him from returning to Hongkong when he was discouraged. 
. Did you get that statement from Dewey? 

z Yes. Aguinaldo was rather discouraged when the poopie failed to come 
to his banner on the first day. That dispatch also included a statement that 
he (Dewey) knew well the Papeee and the Cubans, and that the Filipinos 
were afar superior people. I think that was in that dispatch. It was in one. 


By Mr. FRYE: 


. Were they of material assistance to us? 

re great. * * * Every place had been taken from them (the 
Spanish) by the Filipinos, who managed their advances and occupation of the 
country inanablemanner. * * * Italked with Spanish prisoners, * * * 
and they said they had had good treatment only. The wives of two officers 
had lately visited their husbands in jail * * * and gave the same testi- 
mony. Aguinaldo, in a letter of August 1 to our late consul at Manila, Mr. 
Williams, said: “‘Say to the Government at Washington that the Filipinos 
abominate savages; that in the midst of their past misfortunes they have 
learned to love liberty, order, justice, and civil life.” I believe the natives to 
be brave under ¢g leadership, most tolerant of fatigue and hunger. and 
amenable to command and discipline if justice and fair dealing rule. They 
are very temperate, as most of the natives of the East are. I have never 
seen a Grunken one, and this with the example of our soldiers, whom they 
imitate in everything else. * * * Their skill in trades, occupations, and 
professions is very great. * * * Irefer now tothe common people, and 
so will omit very able lawyers, one or two having ranked as the very best of 
all wationalities in the Philippines, and the higher professions. As account- 
ants they are excellent. In the custom-house sixty were employed during 
my administration. I visited three factories for the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes. * * * These working people seem to me of the best—quiet, 
diligent, skillful. The same qualities were apparent in the one cotton mill of 
the place. 


I also invite attention to this, from the statement of Maj. Gen. 
F, V. Greene: 


* * * In his message to foreign governments of August 6, asking for 
recognition of belligerency and independence, Aguinaldo claims to have a 
force of 30,000 men. * * * The men are of small stature, from 5 feet to 5 
feet 6 inches in height, and weigh from 110 to 130 pounds. 


After reciting facts which in his judgment render it improper 
to characterize Aguinaldo’s forces as an army—want of discipline, 
of complete armament, the fact the men serve without pay or 
definite term of enlistment, etc.—General Greene continues: 


* * * Yetthe service which it hasrendered should not be underestimated. 
Between two thousand and three thousand troops surrendered to it during 
the months of June and July. It constantly annoyed and harassed the Span- 
iards in the trenches, pecans them up at night and wearing them out with 
fatigue. It invested Manilaearly in J +r! so completely that all supplies were 
cut off and the inhabitants as well as the Spanish troops were compelled to 
live on horse flesh and buffalo meat, and the Chinese population on cats and 
dogs. It captured the water works at Manila and cut off the water sup- 


pl . * * * 

These results, it is true, were obtained inst a dispirited army containing 
a considerable number of native troops of doubtfulloyalty. Yetfrom August, 
1896, to April, 1897, the Filipinos fought 25,000 of the best regular troops sent 
out from Spain, inflicting on them a loss of over 150 officers and 2,500 men 


killed and wounded, and they suffered still greater losses themselves. 


Mr. Chairman, I could go on for hours quoting from the official 
records from which this testimony is drawn, but regard it as 
wholly unnecessary. Before closing, however, I desire to direct 
attention to the correspondence that took place between General 
Thomas M, Anderson and Aguinaldo. General Anderson was in 
command of the American forces at Manila until the arrival of 
General Merritt. July 4, 1898, General Anderson sent to Aguin- 
aldo this letter: 


HEADQUARTERS First BRIGADE, 
UNITED STATES EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 
Cavite Arsenal, Philippine Islands, July 4, 1398. 


Sefior Don EMIL10 AGUINALDO, 
Commanding Philippine Forces, Cavite, Luzon. 


GENERAL: Ihave the honor to inform you that the United States of Amer- 

. Whose land forces 1 have the honor to command in this vicinity, being at 
war with the Kingdom of S 
timents for the native people of the Philippine Islands. 

For these reasons I desire to have the most amicable relations with you, 
and to have = and your people co-operate with us in military operations 
against the Spanish forces. 

In our o; tions it has become necessary for us to comay the town of 
Cavite as a base of operations. In doing this, I do not wish to interfere with 
your residence here and the exe by yourself and other native citizens 
of all functions and privileges not inconsistent with military rule. 

I would be to be informed at once of any misconduct of soldiers 
under my command, as it is the intention of m overnment to maintain 
order, and to treat all citizens with justice, courtesy, and kindness. 

I have therefore the honor to ask your excellency to instruct your officials 
not to interfere with my officers in the performance of their duties and not 
to assume that they o not = Serne whew are... Siied 

Assuring you of my m endly sentiment an ingu con- 
sideration I Oo Sch ot respect, 


THOMAS M, ANDERSON, 
Brigadier-General, United States Volunteers, Commanding. 


n, has entire sympathy and most friendly sen- 


On the same day Aguinaldo sent the following response: 


Brig. Gen. THomMAs M. ANDERSON, 
Commanding the United States Volunteers. 


GENERAL: Interpreting the sentiments of the Philippine people, I have the 
honor to express to your excellency my most profound gratefulness for the 
syuentay, and amicable sentiments which the natives of these islands inspire 
the great North American nation and your excellency. 

I also thank most profoundly your desire of having friendly relations with 
us, and of treating us with justice, courtesy, and kindness, which is also our 
constant wish to prove the same, and special satisfaction whenever occasion 
represents. 

i have already ordered my people not to interfere in the least with your 
officers and men, orders which I shall reiterate to prevent their being unful 
filled. Hoping that you will inform me of whatever misconduct that mav 
be done by those in my command, so as to reprimand them and correspond 
with your wishes, I beg of your excellency to accept in return the assurance 
of my most respectable consideration. 

I remain, respectfully, EMILIO AGUINALDO 


I present this correspondence, not because it is of the highest 
importance as showing the movements of Aguinaldo's forces, but 
to point out the relations established between our forces and the 
insurgents immediately upon the arrival at Manila of transports 
bearing our troops. Scores of similar communications had been 
exchanged when General Merritt arrived upon the scene. One of 
General Anderson’s letters to Aguinaldo is of special importance. 
July 19 he sent this letter to the insurgent general: 

HEADQUARTERS First BRIGADE, 


UNITED STATES EXPEDITIONARY Forces, 
Cavite Arsenal, Philippine Islands, July 19 ; 

GENERAL: The bearer, Maj. J. F. Bell, U.S. A., was sent by Maj. Gen. Wes 
ley Merritt, U. 8. A., to collect for him, by the time of his personal arrival 
certain information concerning the strength and positions of the enemy and 
concerning the topography of the country surrounding Manila 

I would be obliged if you would permit him to see your maps and place at 
his disposal any information you may have on the above subjects, and also 
give him a letter or pee addressed to your subordinates which will author 
ize them to furnish him any information they can on these subjects, and to 
facilitate his passage along the lines upon a reconnoissance around Manila 


on which I propose to send him. 
I remain, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS M. ANDERSON, 
Brigadier-General, U. S. Volunteers, C 
Sefior Don EMILIO AGUINALDO, 
Commanding General, Philippine Forces. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that if it was not then well understood 
that the arrangement proposed by Consul-General Pratt at Singa- 
pore had not been carried out, then this was a most extraordinary 
request. The commander of considerable military forces, about 
to enter the field for active operations, is called upon by the com- 
mander of other forces encamped in the neighborhood for full 
information concerning fortifications and defenses of a common 
enemy. 

Would such a request have been addressed to Aguinaldo with- 
out a friendly understanding? Aguinaldo complied with this re- 

uest. Did he do so with the understanding that at the end of 
the struggle political desperadoes in this Congress would jeer at 
the idea that he was cooperating with the Americans? 

But, sir, what 1 desire to particularly point out 1s General 
Anderson’s explicit recognition of Aguinaldo in his official capac- 
ity. The American commander addressed Aguinaldo as ‘the 
commander of the Philippine forces,” and yet we are told by 
gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber that there were no 
Philippine forces of any consequence. If Aguinaldo was merely 
permitted to land at Cavite, and thereafter our representatives 
paid no attention to him—accorded no sort of recognition to him 
or his forces—how did it happen that the American general 
addressed him as ‘Commander of the Philippine forces,” *‘ Your 
Exceilency,” etc.? 

Mr. Chairman, one other stock argument of the advocates of 
annexation and subjugation remains to be disposed of. They 
have denounced Aguinaldo as a scurvy fellow, who on a former 
occasion accepted a bribe from the Spaniards. They say that for 
gold he betrayed his people, and thereafter lived sumptuously in 
a foreign country upon the money for which he had sold himself 
to the Spaniards. 

I can not believe that gentlemen who have made this false accu- 
sation on this floor knew it to be false when they made it, for that 
would be to impugn their veracity. Therefore I must attribute 
tothem lamentableignorance of facts easily ascertainable by inves- 
tigation of documents printed at public expense for their enlighten- 
ment, and which may be had for theasking at the House document 
room. By reference tothe report of proceedings of the Paris Peace 
Commission (Senate Document No. 62) they will find that Gen. F, 
V. Greene, stationed at Manila, in his statement before the Paris 
tribunal; Consul Williams, in his letters to the State Department, 
and others who have corresponded officially with our Government 
on the subject, not only acquit Aguinaldo of this charge, but show 
that his conduct in this matter was in the highest degree credit- 
able. Here is what General Greene says: 

Aguinaldo and his associates went to Hongkong and Singapore. A pr rtion 
of the money ($400,000) was deposited in banks at Hongkong, and a lawsuit 
soon arose between Aguinaldo and one of his subordinate chiefs, named 
Artacho, which is interesting on account of the very honorable position 
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taken by Aguinaldo. Artacho sued for a division of the money among the 
insurgents according to rank. Aguinaldo claimed that the money was a 
trust fund, and was to remain on deposit until it was seen whether the 
Spaniards would carry out their promised reforms, and, if they failed to do 
sv it was to be used to defray the expenses ofa new insurrection. The suit 
was settled out of court by paying Artacho $5,000. 

Mr. Chairman, this disposes of the charge of bribery. It proves 
not only that Aguinaldo did not betray his country for a bribe, 
but, taken in connection with authentic reports of the nature of 
the transaction (a part of which was the payment of a large sum 
of money), it shows that throughout the negotiations by which 
an attempt was made to terminate the insurrection in the Philip- 
pines he acted with unselfish devotion to his country and his neigh- 
bors. It having become apparent that the civil war which was 
devastating the islands would drag on interminably, negotiations 
between Aguinaldo as the representative of the insurgents and 
the Spanish officials resulted in the arrangement of a basis for its 
settlement. In the article quoted from the Singapore newspaper 
are recited the details of thisagreement. The four hundred thou- 
sand Spanish dollars paid by the Spaniards in partial satisfaction 
of the terms of settlement were received by Aguinaldo personally 
or deposited to his credit ir a bank at Hongkong. Not acent was 
ever devoted to his personal use. When a confederate sought to 
treat this fund as the property of the insurgent leaders Aguinaido 
protected it from sequestration. 

In exile, he awaited the fulfillment of Spain’s promise to grant 
justice to his countrymen, with the determination to renew the 
struggle in case that promise was not performed. The $400,000 
he treated as a sacred trust fund, to used in liberating his 
country. And now, sir, mark what became of this money? Ina 
letter to the State Department, dated June, 1898, Consul Williams 
tells the story: 

To-day I executed a power of oy whereby General Aguinaldo re- 
leased to his attorney the $400,000 now in bank at Hongkong, so that money 
therefrom can pay for 3,000 stand of arms bought there and expected here 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with amazement to the gentle- 
men on the other side of this chamber, who, with the sources of 
information so near at hand, have disclosed, in the course of this 
debate, dense and seemingly irreclaimable ignorance of every- 
thing bearing upon the questions under consideration. I charge 
them with ignorance, because in no other manner is it possible to 
acquit them of deliberate and wicked misrepresentation of the 
factsof history. In reference to other matters, the performances 
of the gentlemen have been surprising, but the repetition of this 
story about the bribery of Aguinaldo is absolutely atrocious. 
Wyat is the object of such tirades of reckless abuse? Do they 
think that, by cumbering the Congressional Record with volumi- 
nous proof that they do not know what they are talking about, 
interlarded with the insinuation that refusal to = in this chea 
bid for notoriety signifies a want of loyalty, they can win an 
hold the approbation of the people? 

Sir, under any circumstances, such brazen bids for the appro- 
bation of the galleries and the groundlings would be reprehensi- 
ble, but the gravity of the questions under consideration so 
strongly appeals to us for the exercise of common sense and 
prudence and patriotism in dealing with them—the consequences 
of error would be so appalling—that no man may hope to win 
abiding popularity by resort to the arts of the de e. 
The situation is too critical; the interests imperiled too dear to 
the American ee Before the end is reached the truth will 
illuminate every detail of the wretched programme by which a 
coterie of Republican leaders, who have surrounded the President 
of the United States with overwhelming evil influences, have led 
this great Republic into a sea of troubles. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be understood as standing here 
as the champion of Aguinaldo or to create the impression that I 
overestimate his capabilities orcharacter. Thorough investigation 
of all available sources of information convince me that he is a 
man of meager education and moderate intellectual endowments, 
and that therefore he could not be trusted with — leader- 
ship in the work of reestablishing order in the Philippines. But 
I am convinced also that he is an honest man, a patriot, and a 
soldier of conspicuous ability. Iam convinced that throughout 
the conflict between his countrymen and Spanish tyranny he has 
so demeaned himself as to deserve the — of his neigh- 
bors and the admiration of mankind. e sole purpose of thi 
discourse is to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and before 
the country the truth, the whole truth, and noth but the 
truth as to the events which have led up toa situation filled with 
aa perils and pregnant with forebodings of impending 

isaster. 

The a documents I have cited prove, if they prove —~ 
thing that at the outset a tative of our Government defi- 


nitely proposed to Aguinaldo an alliance of the American and 

prove also that 
insurgents were in the field figh for in ce when 
Dewey’s fleet reached Manila Bay, and that thenceforward until 


insurgent forces in the island of Luzon. 
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the fall of Manila liberty and independence were the 
and battle cry of the islanders. Our Government ac 


view with Aguinaldo and pointed out to him “the 
continuing independent action,” and convinced him of 
diency of cooperating with our fleet, then at Hongk 
about to sail for Manila. We are informed that Mr. Pratt « 
tained the assurance of Aguinaldo’s willingness to proceed +, 
Hongkong and ‘‘confer with Commodore Dewey to that end.” 


fleet and the American army soon to arrive, and the insurrection- 





watchwords 
cepted their 


services knowing that they expected as their reward liberty and 
not vassalage. sea 


Mr. Pratt tells our Secretary of State that he sought an inter. 
danger of 
the expe- 
ong,” and 


ob- 


What is an alliance? Cooperation—joint action in a common 


enterprise, isitnot? Why, sir, not to have madethisalliance wou|) 
have been madness—if for no other reason, because at that ti) .o 
not a single American had felt the charm of the vision of wor|,\. 
wide conquest which since then seems to have taken possessioy, 
of the mind of the Chief Magistrate; liberty, not booty, had }- 
the ideal—the liberation of the oppressed, and not their enslay<. 
ment, the keynote of our teaching. 


n 


In the nning there seemed no reason why we should n+ 


form an alliance with the insurgents, and there existed oyer- 


whelming reasons in favor of the measure. I suppose it will not 


be denied that, had our fleet gone to Manila and entered up» a 
campaign without an understanding with the insurgents. serious 
dangers would have arisen. Thenceforth the Spaniard wou! 
have contended with two enemies, to be sure, but this would 


undoubtedly have led to graver complications. The Americ.;, 
ary forces which, at the very hour of the conference at Singay..re 
between the American consul-general and Aguinaldo, were }-- 
seiging Manila, would have acted, if not without coherence, at 


least without the measure of power secured. It was the apprecii- 


tion of the complications that might arise from such a juncture of 


affairs that caused our consul-general to point out to Aguinaldy 


‘the danger of independent action” on the part of the Filipinos 
and convinced Aguinaldo of the ‘‘ expediency of cooperating with 


our fleet.” 


Plied with these cogent arguments, it is not surprising that 
Aguinaldo expressed willingness to go to Luzon and confer with 
Dewey with a view to securing the cooperation of forces which, 
we all then supposed, — @common purpose. Mr. Pratt and 
Admiral Dewey thought that danger would arise from independ- 
ent action on the part of the Filipinos. Mr. Pratt opened nego. 
tiations with Aguinaldo, which resulted in the return of the 
insurgent chieftan to Luzon, where he resumed command of tlio 
revolutionary forces. Aguinaldo coincided with the representa- 
tives of our Government as to the necessity of cooperation, and 
willingly became a subordinate until the arrival of the army 
under General Anderson. His forces cooperated with the Amer- 
ican fleet, and, before the arrival of our troops, had accomplished 
wonders. 

After the capitulation of Manila Aguinaldo was ordered to 
withdraw his forces from the northern part of the city, which had 
been captured by the insurgents without our help. He complied 
without a murmur. Mr. Chairman, have tlemen who contend 
that there was no alliance borne in mind the situation existing 
at Manila on the day when the Spanish flag was hauled down: 
The insurgents were in actual possession of one part of the town 
when our forces stormed and captured the remaining defenses, 
and so the allied forces took possession of the capital city. 

Permit me to marshal in their order the events that led up to 
this situation. 

Our consul-general at Singapore sought and obtained an inter- 
view with inaldo. 

He poi out to the insurgent chieftain the danger that would 
arise from independent action and the expediency of cooperation. 

Aguinaldo readily concurred in this view of the situation. 

Consul-General tt sent a cablegram to Dewey, stating that 
Aguinaldo would come to Hongkong and arrange for cooperation 
of the insurgents if desired. 

Comnanith Dewey replied, urging Aguinaldo to come as soon 


as possi 

Shortly after the destruction of the Spanish fleet Aguinaldo 
landed at Cavite, having been conveyed there on an American war 
vessel. He was accom by a numerous staff and published 
ol oe that = Americans were — . = ive 
out the Spaniards and secure oe o @ Philip- 
pines, and urging his countrymen to under the revolution- 


banner. 

ier a day or two there was no response, and Aguinaldo, dis- 
co was about to return to Hongkong, but was prevailed 
to remain and make a further effort. 
Within a week of his had joined the 
ranks, and there ensued a so ably conducted 
and so fruitful of results as to the praise of our, generals 

who were on the and the admiration of the worl 
When the sent to Dewey reached the scene they 








found the insurgents in possession of the island of Luzon, outside 
of Manila, and in possession of part of the city of Manila includ- 
ing the waterworks. bs. 

Our forces speedily reduced the remaining defenses, the Spanish 
fag was lowered, and, upon the request of the American general, 


= 


aguinaldo’s forces withdrew from the city. 

Manila had fallen; Spanish domination in Luzon was at an end. 
And all this had been attained by the cooperation of the Ameri- 
«gn and insurrectionary forces in pursuance of the plan mapped 
out by Consul-General Pratt at we sanctioned by Com- 
modore Dewey, promoted by Consul Wildman, of Hongkong, and 
acted upon and enforced by the free consent of both parties to 
he compact down to the day of the surrender of the Spaniards. 

Mr. Chairman, if this did not constitute an alliance, how in 
heaven’s name could one be formed? 

Mr. Chairman, in sheer desperation, the gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber are compelled to resort to every artifice 
of which their great ingenuity is capable in order to make the 
shadow of a defense of the course pursued in the Philippines by the 
McKinley Administration since the fall of Manila. In the frantic 
endeavor to sustain an untenable position they have misstated the 
well-known facts of recent history, heaped slander mountain high 
upon the head of the victim of their treason to a solemn compact 
with a faithful and confiding ally, and when the enormity of 
their sin is called to their attention they seek to avoid an honest 
discussion of the merits of their cause by assailing their critics. 
Why, sir, if I should close this branch of the subject without 
shutting the door against such a diversion, before twenty-four 
hours some gentleman upon the other side would arise in his 
place and state in the most emphatic way possible that at the 
time of the negotiations with Aguinaldo at Singapore there were 
no insurgent forces in the Philippines. To prevent this, I quote 
from advices forwarded to the State Department from Manila by 
Consul Williams at about that time. Writing from Manila, 
February 22, 1898, in reference to the situation in the islands, 
Mr. Williams said: 

Peacewas proclaimed * * * but there is no peace and has been none for 
about two years. Conditions here and in Cuba are pagetes alike. War 
exists, battles are of almost daily occurrence, and ambulances bring in many 


wounded, and hospitals are full. Prisoners are brought here and shot with- 
out trial, and is under martial law. 


Writing again, March 19, 1898, Mr. Williams said: 


Insurrection is rampant; many killed, wounded and made prisoners on 
both sides. A Lp the Don Juan de Austria, sent this week to the 
northern part of Luzon to cooperate with a land force of two thousand, dis- 
patched to succor local forces, overwhelmed by rebels. 

* * * * © 

Rebellion never more threatening to Spain. Rebels getting arms, money 


and friends, and they outnumber the Spaniards, resident and soldiery, prob- 
ably a hundred to one. 


In his letter of March 27, Mr. Williams said: 
Cuban conditions exist here ibly in aggravated form. Spanish soldiers 


are killed and wounded daily, despite claimed pacification, and the hospitals 
are kept full. 


+. * * *« « © 
Last Thursday, March 24, acrown regiment of natives, the Seventy-fourth, 
stationed there was ordered to advance against the native insurgents nearby. 
The ———— refused to obey, and eight corporals were called out and shot 
to death in the presence of the regiment, which was again ordered to advance 
and threat e that a refusal would be death to all. All did refuse and 
were sent to barracks to await sentence. * * * Theentire regiment, with 
arms andequipments * * * deserted ina Baty to the insurgents, sayin 
they were will to fight the foreign enemies of Spain, but would not figh 
their friends. * * * On Friday, 25, a Church holiday, a meeting of 
natives was be near my consulate Manila, the natives being un- 
armed. The building was surrounded by police and military, the meetin 
broken up, twelve natives wantonly shot to death, several wounded, an 
sixty-two taken prisoners. Sat y morning, March 26, the sixty-two 
prisoners were marched in a body to the cemetery and shot to death, although 
it was shown that several were chance passersby or employees in shops ad- 
Joining, not being in attendance at the meeiins. 
It was cold comfort to the widows and orphans of innocent men to have 

Spanish officers nt them the mangled corpses of husbands and fathers. 

_Sach horrors, but usually on asmaillerscale and at timesattended by greater 
disregard for modern rules of war, occur almost daily, and the piteous cry 
goes up, “ Will it ever stop?” 


March 31, Mr. Williams wrote to Secretary Day a lengthy letter, 
describing the conditions at Manila and throughout the island of 
Luzon, Among other things indicating the extent of the insur- 
rection then in and the desperate straits to which the 
Spaniards had been reduced, Mr. Williams said: 

Months 


pacification was claimed by the governor-general. It was false. 
A truce hail bean bought with $1,650,000, during which governor-general 
to embark for S but ail was a hollow farce. 

he seems now to understand all, and the governor- 
general has been ordered toremain. * * * 

Now oe eam rebels, which for days had been encam: near Manila 

and ha reenforced the moun plan to attack the city to-night. 

News came 


ve from 
All is exeitement and life uncertain. 
this afternoon of the wounding of the governor in one of the 
southern provinces and the defeat of the crown forces under his command. 
those 


I have not time to go extensively into the subject, but 
best informed were of the opinion that if, after the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet, our ships had sailed away, leaving the S 
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and insurgents to fight it out, Spain could not have held her re- 
volted subjects in bondage; and certain it is that the purchase of 
her Philippine possessions by this Government for $20,000,000 was 
the crowning extravagance of a military campaign in which the 
splendid courage of American seamen and soldiers and the amazing 
incapacity of those highest in authority were abundantly proven. 
We bought what has been construed to be Spain's right to maintain, 
by force of arms, possession of the coast towns of five or six of the 


islands. Spain has held no better footing, and it will cost 50,000 

lives and a billion of money, and ten years’ war, for the United 

States to extend their authority to all parts of the archipelago. 
Mr. Chairman, I assert that, up to the date of the arrival of 


General Merritt at Manila, there was nothing whatever to indi 
to Aguinaldo indisposition on the part of the Americans to t 
him as an ally, entitled to just consideration and respect. General 
Merritt, a soldier accustomed to implicit obedience from 
of inferior rank, and to yielding implicit obedience to his 


cate 


iniecer 


superi 


ors, went to Manila fresh from Washington, where he had received 
definite instructions as to the course thereafter to be pursued in 
dealing with Aguinaldo and the insurrectionary forces. Before 
his arrival, the insurgents had concluded the vigorous and suc 
cessful campaign so ungrudgingly praised by Generals Whitaker 
and Greene. They had driven the Spaniards from the interior of 
Luzon and taken complete possession of the island outside of 
Manila, and General Merritt found the Spanish army mewed up 


in the trenches and fortifications of the Philippine capital, without 
food, with their water supply cut off, and in such desperate straits 
that had there been not a single American soldier within a thou 
sand miles of the island, Manila would have fallen all the same. 

I forbear extensive comment upon what ensued. General Mer 
ritt carried out to the letter the instructions which contemplated 
breaking off friendly relations with the insurgents, and from that 
day until this our policy in the Philippine Islands has been most 
unwise. Naturally enough, with the end of the war the leaders 
of the Filipinos, who had until then * blindly trusted” the Ameri- 
can Government, became anxious to know definitely our pur 
poses. Does anyone believe that a frank avowal on an intention 
to pursue an honorable and straightforward policy would not have 
rendered a conflict between our forces and the insurgents impos- 
sible? And, sir, I contend that the history I have quoted points 
out as indispensable to the honorable fulfiliment of our engage- 
ments abstention from the thought of conquest and subjugation. 

When ‘‘ Old Glory” was raised over the capital of the Philippine 
Islands, we should have said to the natives and to all the world, 
“The American flag is the emblem of liberty and independence.” 
Forcible annexation of territory, war waged for the purpose of 
subjugation of ten millions of people who are fighting for the right 
to govern themselves is, indeed, ‘criminal aggression.” Sir, we 
owed it not only to the Filipinos, but to ourselves, todeclare without 
delay, in unmistakable language, that the Philippine Islands were 
and of right ought to be free and independent. If the situation 
was such as to render it necessary, our forces could have remained 
there as longas their presence seemed necessary for the maintenance 
of order and protection of property, and to this little objection would 
have been interposed. Failure to discharge this manifest duty 
has brought upon this country difficulties, responsibilities, and 
dangers almost immeasurable. A medley of blunders and mis- 
takes unparalleled in the history of the Government has precipi- 
tated a conflict which no one can see the end of, and before we 

et through with it thousands of lives and hundreds of millions of 
ollars will be sacrificed. 

And do the gentlemen imagine that bluster and bravado are to 
prevent those who from the start have been opposed to this 
wretched programme from holding it and its authors up to the exe- 
cration of the country? When we protest against sending Amer- 
ican soldiers to the antipodes to die in the jungles of a tropical 
country, to the end that stock jobbers and speculators may have 
an opportunity to prey upon a half-civilized community, and with 
the distinct understanding that no other classof American citizens 
can by any possibility be profited, do gentlemen who favor this 
wicked programme think that the country will accept as an answer 
to this arraignment the absurd plea that national honor requires 
the appropriation to our own use the property and the subver- 
sion af the liberties of a people who, with ‘‘ blind confidence,” 
fought side by side with our own soldiers, confident that this great 
Republic ound be relied upon to meet obligations imposed by a 
sense of justice and the requirements of honor? on 

Sir, speaking for myself alone, I declare unmixed faith in the 
honesty and intelligence of American public sentiment. I do not 
believe it will indorse the policy of the Administration; I do not 
believe our constituents expect us to sanction the policy of bru- 
tality and dishonesty which has led to the present unfortunate 
situation. But, sir, even if I believed that the delirium which 
seems to have seized certain high officials pervaded the continent, 
still I would discharge my duty as I seeit, and denounce what I 
rte oy as a policy the most unwise, injudicious, cruel, and in/le- 
fensible that could have been devised. 
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or 


HON. JOHN E. KELLEY, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In THE HovUsSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 24, 1899, 


On the bill (H. R. 12106) making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30), 1900, 


Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Much has been said and written concerning the 
policy of the Government in the prosecution of the present war 
with the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands; so much, indeed, 
that had it not been for the acrimonious discussion which took 
place recently on the floor of the House and the unwarranted and 
unjust accusations made by members on the other side of the 
Chamber regarding the attitude and questioning the patriotism of 
members on this side, [should not have felt myself called upon to 
express an opinion now. 

Bat, sir, on several occasions we have listened to members on 
that side of the Chamber rise and question the patriotism and 
challenge even tke loyalty of some members on this side to our 
brave boys who, upon the island of Luzon, are bravely defending 
the American flag. This I condemn as unwarrantable and wholly 
unbecoming any member of this House. In my opinion the time 
is passed for demagogism, if it ever could be considered a part of 
the political makeup of an honest man. 

The time is passed forsuch statements as “ The flag is there, and 
who shall pull it down?” The American flag should be put up 
and taken down at the instance of the American people as reason, 
justice, honor, and the well-being of the Republic may dictate. 
There is no division of sentiment in this House or in this country 
as to the success of American arms in the Philippines; nor have 
the criticisms upon the policy of the Administration been aimed 
at the President because of the raising of the American flag over 
Manila or the maintaining of an orderly government there for 
the time being. 

There is a very great difference of opinion, however, as to the 
advisability of making the Philippine Islands a part of this Repub- 
lic, and going into the colonial business upon the model established 
by European monarchies, the Lereditary oppressors of mankind. 
Upon this point I do criticise the President and disagree with his 
policy, or speaking more properly, the policy of the power behind 
the throne—the great corporations whose will is registered in 
every act and thought that emanates from the White House, 

Had the people of the Philippines been informed, as were the 
people of Cuba, that the only purpose of this Government was to 
assist them in establishing a government of their own, and that 
when such was established our forces would quietly withdraw 
and allow them to govern themselves in their own way, not one 
drop of American blood, in my opinion, would have been shed in 
the whole Philippine Archipelago, and the country would have been 
spared the humiliating sight presented to our own consciences 
and to the world of slaughtering men who see no difference in 
our motives and the motives which actuated Spain during her 
long reign of oppression and blood 

The struggles of this people for liberty antedates the war be- 
tween this country and Spain, and where is the son of a Revolu- 
tionary father who can find it in his heart to condemn them for 
resisting what to their minds appears but a change of masters? I 
hold that it is now the duty of this Government to establish order 
in that unhappy country, by force of arms if necessary, but it is 
my firm conviction that such can be established without the 
shedding of another drop of human blood. 

Let the President issue a proclamation, even now, announcing 
to the Filipinus and to the world, that it is the intention of this 
country to withdraw completely from their affairs as soon as 
practicable and allow them to establish a government of their own 
choosing, and I will venture the prediction, if he does so, there 
will be no further necessity for increasing the Army to 100,000 
men and increasing the burdens of taxation upon the people, and 
that greater question, remove the necessity of the flower of Ameri- 
can manhood finding premature graves upon a foreign shore. 

What is to be gained by this colonial policy which the Adminis- 
tration seems benton pursuing? Is it considered advan us to 
this country to come into possession of the Philippine Islands? 
Who is to be benefited by the acquisition of such territory? Surely 
we can derive no benefit from a commercial standpoint, for Eng- 
land, the prime mover in the whole drama, demands an open-door 
policy, and there are few so ignorant of the true condition of 


eae me " believe her demands not equal to the establishment of 
hat omes of the boasted friendship of the ost) 
protection to American labor under this how réghne of nt’ “ 
acquisition, whereby 10,000,000 Asiatics are to have free aan _ 
the already glutted labor markets of this country? Why |, br 
upon your statutes laws for the restriction of emigration uold 
prohibiting laborers to enter this country under the con; ae 
system, if these peoples be what you say, and as Kipling aor 
“Half devil and half child,” when by one act you alana _* 
wholesale manner, 10,000,000 of these the lowest Eibocers in tt 
world on an equal footing with the laborers of this country: e 

No member upon this floor has so far been able to show wha: 
benefits could accrue to the people of this country by annexiny t),, 
Palltpyine Islands or by holding them as colonial possesion. 
which means the same thing. Our laborers will be better withon} 
them, the permanent holding of them can add nothing to the well 
being of our farmers, and our merchants are to have no tr de 
privileges but what the world enjoys, and that they had | <n 
with some slight discrimination in favor of Spain. 

Why, then, do you covet them? Ah, Mr. Chairman, | sti! 
hear the faint reecho of those euphemistic phrases ‘| 
assimilation” and ‘‘ we owe it to humanity.” 

Phrases which are so hypocritical and transparent as to be ay. 
parent even to the most casual observer. But had they been mario 
in actual good faith, were the expansionists actuated by thx 
sublime motives of philanthropy and humanitarianism whic) 
they profess, I would still oppose the permanent holding of t)o 
Philippine Islands as ete | as I oppose it now. I would op. 
pose it because a benign and generous spirit. extended by this 
country to all mankind, does not 7 any such terrible sacrifice 
as this policy of expansion contemplates. The possession of ter. 
ritory so remote from our shore can never be but a source of 
weakness to us, just as it was an element of weakness to Spain 
during the late war. 

The people of those islands differ widely from us in all the di- 
versified features that characterize the human race. Were we to 
establish a permanent government there, however good it mit 
be, they would undoubtedly be incapable, owing to race prejudice, 
of appreciating it, and continuous warfare, such as Spain had 
with them, and such as — is now having with like colonies, 
will be the consequence. e result of imperialism is militarism, 
and that means interminable warfare by this country the same 
as it has been with every other country that has adopted a simi- 
lar policy, and if its advocates do not recognize this apparent 
effect lam sure that they are the only ones who fail to compre- 
hend its magnitude. 

It was perfectly mi pee to Lord Salisbury, who, at the Lord 
Mayor's banquet in London recently, said: 

The appearatice of the United States as a factor in Asiatic politics is likely 
to conduce to the interests of Great Britain, though it may not be conducive 
to the interests of peace. 

I would oppose the permanent holding of this territory if the 
people there were a unit in requesting permanent annexation; | 
would oppose it because it imposes burdens with no compensat- 
ing features in return, but, on the contrary, will bring new and 
perhaps now unforeseen troubles in the career of this country, sub- 
jecting us to the harassing complications of foreign nations, in- 
creasing the chances of armed conflicts, and necessitating a large 
standing army, with increased taxation to support it, so vastly 
different from the course we have thus far pursued as a nation, 
but a necessary concomitant to the new régime to be ushered in 
with the inauguration of the reign of imperialism and conquest. 


BENEVOLENT ASSIMILATION. 


We have heard much about the good intentions of the Adminis- 
tration, and how the ae of our standard of civilization are 
to be conferred upon the Filipinos through ‘‘ benevolent assimi- 
lation.” But, sir, we do not need pad. ov in the dark as to the 
beneficent results to come from assi on. We have had prac- 
tical examples of it right here in our midst under the most favor 
able circumstances ever since the foundation, aye, since the dis- 
ne of America. 

+ i 


efore, 


can 
enevolent 


e the proposition which the Philippine question presents, 
10,000,000 hostile people 10,000 miles distant from us, dissoci- 
ated from us by — Se that constitutes the human soul, 
but, instead, a mere handful of the aborigines of this country, 1" 
the very midst of our civilization, our churches, and achool houses: 
and what is the result? War, war, war, until their ranks are 


ecimated. 

And their declining numbers constitute but mere remnants of 
the once powerful tribes that occupied this country. Refresh 
your memories by glancing over the pease of history and read an 
account of the massacre at New Ulm, Minn., at the close of the 
civil war, the Custer massacre later on, the battle of Wounded Knee 
in 1891, and the smaller experience in Minnesota a few montis 
ago. 
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There is a proposition before this House at this time to secure 
a greater military establishment at Fort Randall, S. Dak., than 
has ever yet been there, and for good and sufficient reasons—to 
protect the inhabitants of that part of our country against an up- 
rising that may cause the destruction of life and property. Nor 
are our troubles with the Indians the only example of failure to 
produce harmonious conditions where the different races of man 
come in conflict with one another. Turn to the Southern States 
and there again you are confronted with a condition of affairs 
almost as bad as that existing between the red men and the white 
men of the North. 

Even we of the North are not wholly unfamiliar with the term 
“Shotgun brigade;” and the frequent outrages. followed by 
lynchings, together with an occasional assassination of an ob- 
noxious postmaster—obnoxious, forsooth, because of a different 
race. From all of these facts, which certainly must be apparent 
to all, one may readily imagine that our benevolence has been 
nearly exhausted in this country without the accomplishment of 
great results; and now to attempt the conquest of territory on 
the opposite side of the planet from us, the subjugation of peoples 
dissimilar in every conceivable manner, I believe to be an act of 
folly certainly without a parallel in the history of this country. 

So far I have but considered the rights of our own people, the 
sacrifices which they shall be called upon to make, and the menaces 
which the peace of the country will be subjected to should the 

olicy of the Administration be continued and the territory of the 
Philip ine Islands be indefinitely held by this country. But there 
is another side to the question. Even if it were to our advantage 
politically and commercially, instead of agaiust it, such an act is 
in contravention of the conscience and the high sense of justice of 
the American people. 

Those people were our allies during the war with Spain. They 
were then regarded as patriots struggling for their liberty, actu- 
ated by the most exalted patriotism, in a grand endeavor to drive 
a foreign despot from their nativeshores. Can they be considered 
less patriotic now because ~~ refuse to lie supinely down and 
accept a change of masters? We are told now that Aguinaldo is 
avery bad man; that he is not trusted or respected by anyone, 
not even by the Filipinos themselves—an opinion that seems to 
have taken deep root in the minds of men in proportion as they 
become intoxicated with the ideal glory of imperialism. 

But the following estimate of Aguinaldo’s character by the 
American consul at Singapore, as he transmitted it to Mr. Day, 
then Secretary of State, ought to be the best evidence as to the 
character of the Filipino general. It seems from this that he 
was not thought very bad company then, either by Consul Pratt 
or Admiral Dewey; and they, being on the ground, ought to be the 
best judges. Here is what Mr. Pratt said, taken from Senate 
Document No. 62, which gives the correspondence pertaining to 
the Paris peace treaty commissioners: 


MR. PRATT TO MR. DAY. 
CONSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Singapore, June 2, 1898. 

Str: I have the honor to submit inclosed a telegram from Hongkong of 
the 25th ultimo, on the situation in the Philippines, published in Singapore 
yesterday afternoon the ist instant. Considering the enthusiastic manner 
General a has been received by the natives and the confidence with 
which he already appears to have inspired Admiral Dewey, it will be admit- 
ted, I think, that I did not overrate his importance, and that I have mate- 


rially assisted the cause of the United States in the Philippines in securing 
his cooperation. 

No close observer of what had transpired in the Philippines during the 
past four years could have failed to recognize that General Aguinaldo en- 
joyed above all others the confidence of the Filipino insurgents and the re- 
spect alike of Spaniards and foreigners in the islands, all of whom vouched 
for his high sense of justice and honor. 

I have the honor to be, etc., E. SPENCER PRATT, 
United States Consul-General. 


The President gave out the statement to the public in his Boston 
speech, now famous alike for the words he expressed and the 
thoughts he concealed, that he had no policy in regard to the dis- 
position of the Philippine Islands, but intended to turn the whole 
question over to the consideration of Congress. How much reli- 
ance should be placed on this statement can best be estimated 
when we consider the President's sentiment-creating trip recently 
throngh the South in favor of his policy, where he made the dem- 
agogic statement, ‘‘ The flag is there, and who shall pull it down?” 
Everyone knows what that means, and everyone knows that this 
Congress is now very close to its end, and it has not been asked to 
formulate a plan for the ae of the cougeiee Islands. 

Neither does anyone at all acquainted with affairs at this capi- 
tal believe that an extra session of Congress shall be called for the 
pe of considering the question. What appears far more 
ikely is that what the Administration desires is to get rid of Con- 
eo so that the imperialistic plan may be sufficiently advanced 

y December, when Congress meets again, to prevent any inter- 
ference with the new scheme of Asiatic conquest. 


We have been told that the policy of this country has been one 
Ristory. And so it has, but only to 


of expansion since its earliest 


advantages without one redeeming feature to compe 


optical illusion, this Oriental mirage which enables it to se 
oasis in the midst of a Sahara Desert—at the first opportunity that 
is given. 
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expand and absorb adjacent and largely unsettled territory, with 
the exception of Alaska, and that had no settlement which gave 
us an opportunity to colonize with our own people, and left the 
country one compact whole, stretching from ocean to ocean, an 
end to be desired by all who had the welfare of their country at 
heart—a vastly different proposition to annexing territory 10,000 
miles distant and already more thickly populated than any por- 
tion of our own country. : 
Unless this country is ready to support a military establishment 
equal to the mighty armaments of European countries and bear 
the burdens of taxation to support it, its sober and reflective 
judgment will decide against a policy fraught with so many dis- 
nsate for 
them. And 1 am satisfied that the country will give its deliber- 
ative judgment against the policy of the Administration—this 
an 


Army Reorganization. 





SPEECH 
oF 
{ i » 
CHAM I 

OF MISSOURI. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
. Monday, January 80, 1899, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole o 


HON. CLARK, 


ff the Union, 


1 the state 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization 


of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Amid theepidem'c of hysteria prevailing here, 
I have little hope that a man who is not afflicted with that dis 
ease can have a fair and patient hJaring. The other day my 
eloquent, handsome, and exuberant friend from Iowa [Mr. Do.- 
LIVER] referred to me as having declared that ‘‘ We took the Re- 
publican party by the scruff of the neck and dragged it into the 
Spanish war.” The gentleman from California |Mr. Loup] re- 
ferred to the same thing, but did not know whether it was in the 
REcoRD or not. It,is there. I beg leave to assure him that, like 
the flag of our country, it is still there. 

I repeat it now, Mr. Chairman, and history will confirm the 
statement, that the Democrats and Populists in this House took 
the Republican party by the scruff of its neck and dragged it into 
the Spanish war; and | intend to putin the Recorp the facts that 
will prove it. The difference is this: We dragged you intoa war 
to free a neighboring people struggling bravely for liberty; you 
are dragging us into‘a war to enslave a distant people who are 
also struggling bravely for liberty. [Applause. | 

Your reluctance in patriotism then, your hoggishness in trying 
to monopolize its honors and glories now, reminds me of a Poland 
China sow that my father used to tell me about when I was a 
child, which was so bashful they had to pull her ears off to get her 
to the trough, and so greedy they had to pull her tail off to get 
her away fromit. [Loud laughter. ] 

But, Mr. Chairman, the fact of history is this: We did not drag 
you into the Spanish war until war was all the honorable alterna- 
tive that was left. My other friend from Iowa, he of the leonine 
mane and roar, General HENDERSON, said the other day that Wil- 
liam McKinley did everything that could be done to prevent the 
war. I deny the statement; it is contrary to the truth of history. 
He did, mayhap, do everything that might have been done, except 
the one thing needful; and that was to grant belligerent rights to 
the Cuban patriots, which he never would do and never did do. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question pertinent and far- 
reaching: What is it that came over the spirit of the dream of the 
Republicans in this House? In 1896 most of them dodged the 
vote or voted for the resolutions to give belligerent rights to the 
Cuban patriots. I find in the roll of 1896 the great names of Dor- 
LIVER, of CANNON, of Illinois, of Cousins, and a great array of bril- 
liant names. But there was one name which on that occasion, 
like that of Abou Bei: Adhem, “led all the rest’—the name of 
the new chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of this 
House, the present Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, 
“the white-haired mandarin of Congress,” Mr. Payne, of New 
York. {Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I looked over that roll of March, 1896, to see if 
the name of the great prophet of the Hocking Valley, General 
GROSVENOR, was there in the list of ayes, but it was not. He did 
not vote at all. However, he was not to be left out, for when the 
conference report was voted on, in April, he yelled ‘‘ Aye” as loud 
as any of them. Now, how did it happen that with that record 
staring them in the face, when Judge De Armonp, of Missouri, 
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offered his amendment here in January, 1898, giving belligerent 
rights to Cuba, that all Republicans voted no? How did it happen 
that when my friend from Texas [Mr. BaiL&y] offered his reso- 
lution granting belligerent rights to the Cubans, you on that side 
unanimously voted no? What reason can you give for any 
such an inconsistent performance as that? Why, sir, the reason 
was small, petty, and vicious politics; that is it. [Applause. } 

I have been taunted with losing said that your party was 
dragged into the Spanish war. The gentleman from California 
{Mr. Loup] said that that speech of mine was a “celebrated 
speech.” Now I want to tell you of another piece of “‘ dragging” 
which I intend to do in my printed remarks. I wish I had time 
to doitnow. Lintend to take you by the scruff of the neck and 
drag you to the bar of history as trembling culprits [laughter], 
and show, step by step, the whole conduct of the Democratic 
party, which was glorious, and that of the Republican party, 
which was ignominious, in the performances leading up to the 
Spanish war. 

Napoleon said at St. Helena, ‘‘Don’t read me history; it is 
mostly lies ;” and I am sick and tired of hearing the lie that goes 
over this country that we undertook the late war in the cause of 
humanity. We did not do any such thing. It was a war for re- 
venge, pure and simple. For two years the American people— 
God bless them !—wanted a war for humanity, but your great 
immaculate Joss up in the White House would not let them have 
it [laughter and applause]; but when the Maine was blown up, 
and 266 of our sailors were sleeping at the bottom of the sea, such 
a fell cry for vengeance went up from the American people— 
such aroar of execration—that it not only startled the Man in the 
Moon but ‘the man at the other end of the Avenue.” Then, and 
not till then, you got the war. But at Manila and at Santiago 
our soldiers and sailors, by land and sea, did not go into battle 
shouting, ‘‘ Remember the reconcentrados!” but they went in 
with a shout that will echo down the ages—‘‘Remember the 
Maine!” [Applause. } 

While I am at it, there is one special piece of ‘dragging ” I in- 
tend to do, Lintend to drag to the bar of history the prophet 


maximus of this Administration, the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
GROSVENOR], and pillory him there for that speech he uttered at 
Columbus in June, 1898, which contained the greatest canard—I 
will call it canard, because that is a polite and parliamentary 
word [laughter]—the greatest canard uttered in this world since 


Ananias and Sapphira had their ill-starred land transaction. 
{| Laughter. | 

Iam opposed to this bill for many reasons, but especially be- 
cause it is one feature of a general scheme to enslave an alien 
pes and in the end, Mr. Chairman, to enslave the American 
people, 

Talk of confining the Army to the Philippines. It is all bosh. 
It can not be done. England started out to confine the Sepoys to 
India theoretically, and what was theresult? One fine morningshe 
anchored thousands of them in the Golden Horn to overawe the 
latest successor to Solomon the Great, Europe was astonished, 
but the Sepoys were there with guns in their hands. 

Pass all the bills you please to keep your thousands of soldiers 
in Cuba and the Philippines, and yet I say to you that a capable, 
unscrupulous, ambitious man in the White House, when Congress 
is not in session, can in thirty days bring them here to overawe 
= people, carry the election, and overthrow the Republic. [Ap- 
plause. | 

So, Mr. Chairman, we are met with a singular condition of 
things. There is not a man on the other side of the House—not 
a single, solitary one, who is as this bill—who is willing 
to stand up on this floor and say what he is going to do. 

Mr. MAHON. Here is one. [Laughter and applause on the 
Republican re 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; you donot know my friend. 
[| Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.}] You are here 
simply to vote on the pending bill, and you donot know any more 
than any other man what is to be the result of it. No man—not 
even the President himself—dares to state the policy of the Presi- 


dent. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Andtherest are put undera “ gag 
{Laughter an 


law,” and are unable to say what is to be done. 
applause on the Democratic side. ] i 

r. CLARK of Missouri. Ihavestated the record of Republicans 
of the House of the Fifty-fourth Congress on the Cuban question 
at a time when a man not elected by them, but the best friend 
they ever had, was in the White House. They were then almost 
unanimously rampant for granting belligerent rights to the Cuban 
patriots. They were not satisfied with voting for it once. They 
voted for it twice, and all Democrats voted with them, except a 
few, mostly Cleveland cuckoos. 

REPUBLICAN RECORD ON CUBA IN THIS CONGRESS. 

But on March 4, 1897, William McKinley was inducted into the 
Presidential office, and on March 15 the fifth Congress was 
convened in extraordinary session. 

In the meantime things in Cuba had grown more critical. The 
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Cubans had fought longer and more successfully than they };; 1 
at the times when the Republicans voted by overw elming +4 ‘a 
ities twice in the Fifty-fourth Congress in favor of granting the 
Cubans belligerent rights. — 

The Cubans were nearer independence by their own prowess anq 
heroism. Most of the Cleveland cuckoos had gone out of busine. 
and out of Congress. Their idol having been retired to priv ste 
life, they were in Othello’s position—their occupation was gon. 

People everywhere supposed that, as Grover was out anid \V j)). 
iam in, the House of the Fifty-fifth Congress, having 51 majori;y 
over all, the minority being composed almost entirely of men w)), 
sympathized honestly and deeply with the struggling Cy),.),. 
would at once grant them the belligerent rights for which Rep), 
licans clamored in the Fifty-fourth Congress; but the American 
people were destined to be sadly disappointed. The Republicans 
took the back track, until an outraged public sentiment d:..,. 
thera into belated action. 

To say nothing of many minor eiforts made to have belligerent 
rights granted to the Cubans, in this Congress, the following ara 
matters of general notoriety and will demonstrate the utter yn. 
willingness of the Republicans to do when they could what t)).y 
pretended they wanted to do when they couldn't. 

Early in the extra session of 1897 what are known as the Mor. 
gan belligerency resolutions passed the Senate by a great majority 
and were sent to the House, where they slept the sleep of deat)). 
Now, if the House Republicans had been honest in their endeay- 
ors in the Fifty-fourth Congress to help the Cuban patriots they 
would have jumped at a chance to pass the Morgan belligerency 
resolutions with a whoop, for they well knew that every member 
of the minority would vote for thoseresolutions, if only permitted 
to'do so. But the House Republicansdid not jump at this golden 
opportunity, which proves the utter hypocrisy of their perform. 
ances touching Cuban matters in the Fifty-fourth Congress, 

The long extra session drew its slow length along toa conclusion, 
and the House, with its beastly Republican majority of 51 over all, 
did absolutely nothing to aid the cause of human liberty by he!p- 
ing the Cubans, who were making an heroic effort to secure their 
freedom. But let it never be forgotten that during the extra ses. 
sion the minority in the House did do everything in their power 
to succor the struggling Cubans. 

Vacation came; things grew worse. Congress met in regular 
session in December. ings grew worse, but still the Republicars 
did nothing—absolutely nothing. 

Allsorts of resolutions touching Cuba were introduced, and they 
slept in the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

n January, 1898, Judge Dz ArMOND, of Missouri, offered to 
the diplomatic and consular riation bill an amendment 
providing for recognizing Cuban belli mcy. After one of the 
most bitter fights ever seen in the House, lasting all day, Dr 
ARMOND’s resolution was defeated by a strict party vote. How 
can the Republicans explain this astounding fact, if they were 
really friendly tothe Cuban’s in the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

Then the tleman from Texas (Mr. BarLEy], leader of tho 
minority, offered his belligerency resolution, which was also (e- 
feated by a strict vote. Where wasthe Republican sympathy 
for the Cubans then? 

Later, Mr. BarLey offered a resolution recognizing the indepeni- 
ence of the Cubans, which was ruled out of order; and upon appea! 
from the Speaker's ruling every Republican voted against Cuban 
liberty and every member of the minority voted for it. 

Also came the celebrated De Léme letter and the cowardly and 
brutal destruction of the Maine. 

Then public opinion became so pronounced, that Republican 
Congressmen began to get scarced and began to urge that the Presi- 
dent do something on the Cuban ——— 

The gentleman from Iowa . Henperson] talks about 
“kickers.” He ought to remem t in January, February, 

March, and April, 1898, the highest and hardest kickers in W ash- 

ington were Republican Congressmen kicking the inaction 

of the Administration. The gentleman from (Mr. Suir- 

SON] conferred upon these ki the name of “ Reconcentrados. 

They even went so far, if the public press can be believed, as to 

organize a ‘“‘ Kickers’ Caucus.” It was repeatedly stated in tho 

es that the kickers finally numbered 85. _ 

hatever the number, they demanded that the President (o 

something, and he did. He sent in his first Cuban message, which 

disgusted a large number of Republicans. 

The kickers then kicked so high and so quen 
and so vociferously, thatthey would join withthe minority, 
that the President sent in his second Cuban message, which spoke 
in favor of a ‘‘stable” but whose only notable feature 


r the bli 
ubilican 
ered up 
by the “kickers” 
” into their resolution 
in of the President’s recommendation. I have always 521d, 
say now, that the Republicans on the Committee on Foreign 


swore so frequently 
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affairs deserve great credit for flying in the face of the President 
in order to do a wise, patriotic, and humane thing. The Republi- 
can kickers also deserve credit, perhaps the greatest credit. But 
bat will be the verdict of posterity upon the Administration 
ghich had to be driven into a vindication of American honor— 
into thrashing the Spaniards for murdering 266 of our bravesailors? 

The fact can not be stated too often or too emphatically, for it 
isa great truth of history, that we never would have had any 
var with Spain if President McKinley had done his simple duty 
py recognizing the belligerent rights of the Cuban patriots at 
any time before the destruction of the Maine. After that, war 
was inevitable. If after that Republicans had refused to go 
to war, there would not have been three dozen of them elected to 
the Fifty-sixth Congress, and it was this pregnant fact which 
fnally forced the war. 

Nor can it be stated too often that at all times and under all 
dreumstances during both the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Con- 
gresses the minority stood ready to do their duty, their whole 
duty, to their country and to humanity. 


GENERAL GROSVENOR'S COLUMBUS SPEECH. 


Against the gentleman from Ohio [General GrosvENor] I have 
nopersonal grievance. If he were an obscure member of his party 
or of Congress, I would never have alluded to his Columbus speech. 
But he is not obscure. On the contrary, he is one of the most 
jistinguished members of the House, one of the ablest, grown 
gray in public service, known of all men and admired and be- 
lieved by many. Consequently what he says is of vast conse- 
quence, especially as it is generally understood that he speaks for 
the Administration. 

Whether he so speaks or not, I do not know, but itis so taken 
and accepted by millions of people. 

That ‘Hustrious Irishman, Edmund Burke, once declared it im- 
possible to indict a whole ple, but at Columbus General 
GROSVENOR undertook to indict an entire party—a great party, a 
historic party, a patriotic party. 

The gravamen of his charge is in these words: 


When the money has been asked for the suffering soldiers of the Union, 
nine out of ten of them [he meant the Democrats in Congress] voted “no” 
oevery appropriation bill. 


That is a most serious accusation. For the Democrats I enter 
a plea of *‘not guilty.” I say the charge is false. Nowhere on 
earth is there a fact on which to rest it or with which to bolster 
itup. The CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD will prove that there is 
not a syllable of truth in it. Outside of the Recorp I will call 
but two witnesses—one of them General GROSVENOR himself, 
the other the Washington Post, which is an ably edited inde- 
pendent paper with a — bias in favor of McKinley’s Admin- 
istration, and which is decidedly friendly to General GROSVENOR. 
Here isa Post editorial which speaks for itself as to that Colum- 
bus speech: 
_ Itseems to us that General GrosvENOR might have generated enthusiasm 
in the somewhat perfunctory Republican convention at Columbus, Ohio, last 
Tuesday without actually going outside the record in order to denounce the 
Democratic members of the House. We realize, of course, that there is a 
certain amount of tameness in every party gathering whose work has been 
cutout for it in advance and as to the nature of whose proceedings and 
declarations the merest t can proyaeey with confidence. But surely 
General GROSVENOR, with his oratorical resources, his fire and dash, his inex- 
haustible fund of inspiration, and his engaging (petncunsey. could easily have 
thrown a little spirit into the occasion and at the same time refrained from 
en and comdemnation of the House Democrats. 
ly what General GROSVENOR said in this connection will not bear the 
test of even the must casual examination. Here isanextract from his speech 
’ vant if on sth ie f the $50,000,000 bill 
a notice the oO e ,000,000 war emergency 
in Congress it marks the last echo of patriotism of nine out of every ten of 
those gentlemen. They were willing to gain some sort of popularity before 
the people of the country by shouting about the suffering reconcentrados of 
Cuba. But when the money been asked for the suffering soldiers of the 
Union nine out of ten of them have voted ‘no’ on every appropriation bill. 
They were willing to demand that the President should send his army and 
his ships to bombard Havana, but when they have been asked to raise the 
money to carry on the war all but six of them in the House and all but eight 
of them in the Senate voted ‘no’ upon every proposition.” 
It is difficult to form arational conjecture as to General GROSVENOR’s pur- 
in making this re Seoeereaaee and Preposterces statement. No 
oubt its utterance moved convention out of its spiritless dejection fora 
too shrewd a man to have imagined 
ie abe known that explanations od tall > ‘that naan cout 
u: ve wn w ow men 
of the Demoerats in the House would not live an hour in the respect and con- 
fidence of any in mt human being. He knew at the moment, just as he 
had known before and knows now, that the House Democrats have not voted 
appropriations to carry on the See, So Sak Gee oan “the suffering 
soldiers,” or to do anything else for the honor and the Union. That 
there were some conflicts of strategy in the ry stages of various 
war m unn and inopportune ae of leadershi 
and parliamen tactics—we do not deny; but G GROSVENOR is 
thorou, aware upon every decisive the Democrats showed them- 
selves to be quite as as the blicans and more than willing to 
subo vantage or party rivalry to the common cause. 
for General GRosVENOR's remarkable utterance only upon 
was carried away by a determination to enthuse the 
at all and y there were difficulties in 
ie way calculated to call forth his pavers. It 
have intended to misrepresent his w Congressmen. 


That evidence from the Post, with which the gentleman from 
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Ohio is a prime favorite, ought to be conclusive; but to be per- 
fectly fair to him, he shall speak for himself. 
A DATE TO REMEMBER. 


Gaze on that picture and then on this. March 8, 1898, is a date that should 
be printed in red letters in every almanac and calendar issued in tis country 
from this day henceforth and forever, because that was the day when the 
House of Representatives voted unanimously to appropriate $50,000,000 “ for 
the national defense and for eachand every purpose connected therewith, to 
be expended at the discretion of the President.” No man thought of his 
party. Every man thought only of his country. By something approximat- 
ing a miracle, even General GROSVENOR for a few, brief, fleeting moments, 
undoubtedly the most glorious of his long and checkered career, seemed to 
have his neart touched by the divine flame of patriotism and apparently 





rose above the mere partisan. Read his speech when on that glorious day he 
was speaking for applause in a crowded house. ‘ 
ONE GENEROUS MOMENT. 
Here are some of his remarks on the memorable 8th of March. 
“Mr. Speaker— 
“Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But we are all of us Danes in our welcome to thee.”’ 

“Thus spake the heart of the great British public through the magic song 
of her poet laureate when the daughter of the great sea king of the north 
came to her shores. Democrats and Populists and Republicans are we, but 


we are all of us true to the flag of our country to-day. 
‘*‘No more inspiring picture can be witnessed anywhere on earth than the 

demonstrations which we have seen during the last thirty, sixty, and ninet 

days of the power of a great people, a free Government, not only to stand f 


Lor 
the flag of their country, the unity of the Government. the supremacy of the 
Constitution, but also because of their dignity and calm exhibit in the face 
of the world.” 

Now, as the Democrats and Populists had been doing about all that had 
been done up to that time in the ‘‘cause of humanity.” it is reasonable to 
assume that the general was throwing most of those bouquets to t n. But 


that is not all. Amid thunderous applause, which must have warmed the 
cockles of his heart, the old soldier fairly yelled, “It will be worth : e than 
$50,000,000 to the American people to know that the great heart of this p 
is a unit in favor of the Government.” 

Now, there you are. There’s General Grosvenor's certificate of patriot 
ism for Democrats and Populists blown, if not in the bottle, at least into 
the CONGRESSIONL Recorp. Still he wasn’t through fraternizing and 
lating. He kept up the same lick as follows: 

“T have long thought it was possible that war might be a benefit t 
country in this respect, but the conestenaien of the last thirty days and its 
culmination, which is to take place in this Capitol to-day and to-morrow, take 
the place, in the judgment of mankind, of war as an evidence of the unity of 
a mighty nation. How magnificently has this duty been approached 


jubi 


our 


and 


performed! A doubt about the American people! ” 

No pen can describe the scorn depicted on his face as he glowered at the 
imaginary doubters of the enthusiastic loyalty of all our people. Then, con 
tinuing, he exclaimed in a fine burst of eloquence: 

**How magnificent it is! I said some days ago here that I longed to live 


until I knew that this people was a united people. Thank God I have lived 
to see the hour come, the day dawn, the sun of unity arise and shine, and 
universal loyalty the watchword of every man, woman, and child.’ 

I not only applauded these patriotic sentiments, but pinched myself to see 
if I were awake or if it were only asplendiddream. Here was a man, grown 
old in doubting the patriotism of everybody but himself, proclaiming over 
and over that all‘our 75,000,000 people—not a man, woman, or child missing 
were burning up with patriotic zeal. I felt like singing “‘ Nune Dimittis.” I 
thought that as the gall of General GrosVENOR's heart had been converted. 
into the milk of human kindness surely the millennium was about to dawn. 


CHANGE OF HEART. 
That is what the gentleman from Ohio said March 8, 1898, but— 


On April 7 he fell from grace and declared that the war would be a Repub 
lican war—an utterance which can be established by hundreds of ear wit 
nesses—though the declaration was “toned down” in the Recorp. The 
New York Sun, a radical Republican newspaper, jumped him for so declar 
ing, and said: 

The most useful service which the Hon. CHARLES HENRY GROSVENOR of 
Ohiocan render the country at this critical time is to get up in the House 
and ask Mr. Reed to recognize him for a personal explanation. If he is 
soonapee, he should then proceed personally to explain that when he re 
marked in the House of Representatives on Thursday, April 7, that * this war 
will be fought finder the banner of the Republican Administration of this 
Government or it will not be fought at all” he did not mean to be under 
stood, as he certainly has been understood by certain patriotic Democrats in 
Congress, that this war is to bea Republican war. Let General Grosvenor 
stand up like the man he is and state the exact truth. If this war is to be 
fought at all, it will be fought under the flag of the United States. General 
GROSVENOR can do his country and his Administration this great service 
Will he volunteer? 

HIS RESPONSE. 

In response to this urgent invitation of the Sun, General Gros- 
VENOR on the 19th of April spoke in the House as follows: 

My purpose, Mr. Speaker, was not to intimate that the Democratic party 
of this country was not as loyal to the country as was the Republican party, 
and I had taken occasion to state earnestly at the time of the passage of the 

,000,000 emerency bill my unqualified indorsement and, indeed, my pro- 

ound delight at the record of the Democratic party with reference to it. 

And now, if it is necessary, Mr. Speaker, and | certainly think it is not, I 
will say that I believe this war will be as energetically waged, both in the 
machinery necessary to carry it on and the response to the call for arms by 
the Administration, by the Democrats and by the Populists as by the Repub 
licans, and especially do I believe that the mse of patriotism wil! come 
from every Southern State, from every ex-Confederate soldier who is capable 
of bearing arms, and will be joined in by one triumphant echo of victory 
among the people of the South and by the loyal men who wore the blue. 

This peroration was received with ‘‘loud and prolonged ap- 
plause,’ 

Now, surely, it can not be true that the men of whom he spoke 
such glowing words and upon whom he showered such gorgeous 
compliments in March and April had all turned traitor by June. 
No sane man will believe it. So firm am I of that opinion that I 
am perfectly willing to submit the matter on the foregoing state- 
ments. , 

As to the Philippine question, I hereby quote, as expressing my 
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matured convictions, an article which I recently wrote for The 
Conservative Quarterly Review of this city: 
“AMERICAN POLICY OF EXPANSION.” 


It is amazing how implicitly a fallacy skillfully clothed in words is accepted 
by even well-informed persons and how tenaciously they cling to it. 
Shakespeare propounds the question: 


“ What's in a name?" 
And then answers it himself by saying: 
‘A rose by another name would smell as sweet.” 


His dictum is correct as to the aroma of the flower, but his idea that there 
is nothing in a name, though almost universally taken as true, is flagrantly 
erroneous. Thereismuchinaname. A name may makeormara policy. A 
name may give life or uring death to a party. 

The high protective tariff owes its long lease of life on this continent 
largely to the fact that Henry Clay, without warrant of truth and contrary 
to all history, bestowed upon it the fascinating title of ‘‘ The American Sys- 
tem,” although the system had eas sted for centuries before Christopher 
Columbus turned his prows westward in search of a new world. It was 
hoary with age before there was any America tohave any system upon any 
subject or of any kind; but the immortal Kentuckian, and after him divers 
imitators, rallied the people again and again successfully and enthusiasti- 
cally to that “system,’’ denouncing those who opposed it as ‘*‘ un-American.” 
The cry of “the American System,” to borrow an euphuism from Thurlow 
Weed, proved to be ‘a good enough Morgan” for many & campaign. 

The early demise of * The Native American Party” was unquestionably 
hastened by reason of the ridicule heaped upon its members under the pre- 
posterous name of ** Know Nothings.’’ Scores of other instances might be 
cited, but these must suffice to show that there is something in a name, the 
Bard of Avon to the cortrary a oe 

* To expand or not to expand,” is the question now pestering every mind. 
“Expansionists,” ‘ Anti-Expansionists,” ‘* Hold-Downers,” and like names 
are becoming familiar to American ears. 

Iam not certain but that by appropriating. and being permitted to appro- 
riate the title of “* Expansionists,”’ the Pro-Philippine party in this country 
ave gained a great tactical advantage, one which may prove to be hurtful to 

the country; for no man of patriotism and good sense is opposed to ‘‘expan- 
sion” on safe lines and in proper directions. Noman of patriotism and sound 
discretion is in favor of ‘‘expansion"’ on all lines and in all directions. 

Propound the blunt question: “Are you an expansionist?’ to the average 
American citizen, and he will not be willing to answer yes or no without 
qualification. 

In his first inaugural address Thomas Jefferson uttered a great truth, 
when he said: “ We are all Federalists; we are all Republicans.’ So I take 
it that on general principles we are all ** Expansionists,”’ we are all ‘‘Anti- 
Expansionists.”’ 

Once during reconstruction days two unsavory characters from the South 
were contesting for the same seat in Congress. Somebody said to Thaddeus 
Stevens: “They are both rascals." **No doubt,” growled old Thad, ** but 
which is our rascal?" Asked as to whether I am an “ Expansionist,” in like 
spirit I would inquire: “An Expansionist about what? An Expansionist in 
what direction?’ 


THE NORTH AMERICAN BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


{f a proposition were pending—as it will be some day—as to expauding by 
annexing all of the North American British possessions, I would be an en- 
thusiastic ** Expansionist’ for various cogent reasons: (1) They are contig- 
uous territory; (2) The peop!eare of our blood and habituated to institutions 
similar to ours; (3) Annexation wouid give us a natural frontier north, east, 
and west; (4) It would forever remove us from the neighborhood of Great 
Britain—the most quarrelsome and covetous nation on the face of the earth. 

I would not have one drop of blood spilt, er one tear shed, or expend much 
money to acquire these British possessions, for it is written by the finger of 
fate on the scroll of destiny that 7 ve finally be ours. Ali things come 
to him who waits, and our neighbors beyond the St. Lawrence and tLe Great 
Lakes will, in the fullness of time, be our fellow-citizens. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


But when it comes to expanding by taking into our possession some two 
thousand Asiatic islands in the tropics, inhabited by savages, removed by 
10,000 miles from our seat of Government, and by 7,000 miles from the remotest 
confines of the Republic, I am a thorough anti-Expansionist. 

Thomas Carlyle, the gruff old Scotchman, once declared that there never 
had been an argument advanced against the repeal of the English corn laws 
that would not make the angels weep by reason of its sheer ridiculous- 
ness. [tis really a pity that his grim spirit can not revisit the glimpses of 
the moon long enough to hear a ; ee expansionist deliver a speech. 
His opinion of such an oratorical performance would make what Horace 
Groeley would have denominated *‘ Mighty rich reading,’ and would contrib- 
ute largely to the “ gaicty of nations.” 

A man, apparently sane upon every other subject, becomes mad asa March 
hare the moment he touches that fatal theme. ; 

The wisdom of the fathers is scouted. Their solemn warnings are held 
for naught. They are said to have been good enough to create a government 
ana legislate for thirteen young, feeble, inchoate States, but they had their 
day; they are out of date; they are insufficient for the fin de siecle statesmen 
new = the boards, who dream of an empire and who are hungry for world 
politics. 

Consider the soaring pa of the men who think that George 
Washington, Alexander Hamilton,and old John Adams, Thomas Jefferson‘ 
John Marshall, and James Madison, were fit only for a smalicountry in a rude 
age,and in the same breath arrogate to themselves the wisdom to legislate 
for ‘all the nations of the earth and the rest of mankind,” as General Zachary 
Taylor remarked in his only annual message to Congress. 

he entire history of the human race, including our own glorious history 
for more than a century, counts for absolutely nothing with these far-aspir- 
ing statesmen. The safety of the Republic, the perpetuity of our institu- 
tions, the happiness of our vy through all coming time are all to be 
jeo ized in a reckless venture in which we have everything to lose and 
nothing-—absolutely nothing—to gain. 

Benjamin Disraeli desc one of his reform bills as “‘a leap in the 
dark.” I wonder what the marvelous Jew would call this astounding per- 
formance into which we are being hurried. . 


POLITICAL MISSIONARIES. 


We are flippantly told that it is our duty to carry the blessings of liberty 
to these people. Ideny the proposition. It is not true. It is our duty to 
attend strictly to our own business. Nobody commissioned us to go forth 
like Don Quixote in quest of ventures. Suppose we start out on the theory 
that we are to force our ideas of government upon all nations which we 
think need improvements in their modus vivendi, where shall we begin and 
where shall we stop? Why cross the fic to try our first experiment? 
Why not rather save transportation expenses, at least, and force a stable 
government upon the five little quarrelsome, revolutionary Central Amer- 
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ican republics? We might practice upon them until we : 
might Force them to settle down to a steady gait ee mG in. We 
erand-children are in public life. Having reduced our bellicose nei f — 
to a comatose condition, if we are still bent on doing political missi ae 
work with the rifle and the bayonet, we might proceed to take the inc, ak 
South American republics through a course of sprouts. It would pretetn 
require some two or three generations to thrash them into an adequat apes | 
prehension of their inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of h.. 
ness. If by that time any of us survive the fevers, bullets, and swords 
our South American friends, we might give the Russians, Turks and < th ot 
monarchists a few lessons. There is no end to such crazy work, except the 
grave. : ‘ 

We are told that we have always been expansionists, and in confirm: 
of this proposition we are cited to the Louisiana Purchase, the Free mfirmat - 
the Annexation of Texas. the California Acquisition, the Gadsden Pure} aos 
and the purchase of Alaska. Yet not one of these upholds this Phili,,." 
performance. ppine 

Every country needs anaturalfrontier. Thatnecessity accounts for oye 
acquisition above mentioned, except Alaska, which, as everybody knows ak 
purchased of Russia as a matter of gratitude to her for unfaltering frien). 
ship to the National Government Serine, one titanic civil war. Russia ha 1 
Alaska for sale, and the powers then in Washington appeared to think ths 
we could do nothing less than buy that large slice of the Polar region at Rus 
sia'’s own price, nobody then dreaming that it would ever be conside red either 
valuable or habitable. aes 

In passing it may be remarked that, it has never yet been demonstrated 
that Mr. Seward’s much-vaunted land transaction has been of the least jy»). 
fit or service to the American people or to the cause of human freed ™ 
Some fisheries have been established; some sealskins have been taken: sor. 
gold mines have been discovered; some corporations have made money: |): 
on the other side of the ledger, are the lives of some forty or fifty thousand 
of our young men—the very cream of the human race—who perished tho, 
in quest of the yellow metal; and whe shall compute the value of those lives 
the lives of an army greater than that with which Washington won tha 
independence of his country? 7 

But, barring Alaska, which nie not to count, and which does not count 
in the minds of reasoning people, every foot of the land above mentioned 
was acquired for the purpose of securing a natural frontier. When Jeffery 
son wrote the fateful sentence, “ The Mississippi must flow unfettered to the 
sea,” he was stating the natural frontier proposition in aunique manner. [y 
that sentence is the kernel of our policy of expansion up tothe new departure 
ofannexing the Hawaiian Islands. But, zor ren the afore-mentioned 
areas of land, we had achieved a natural frontier everywhere except on 
our Northern line; and, from a day antedating the ill-starred expeditivn of 
Montgomery and Arnold to Quebec, it has been the dream of our statesmen 
and soldiers to “round out’ our geography and complete our natural fron 
tier by securing the North American British possessions. 

Even the acquisition of Cuba might find the shadow, if not the substance 


on 
y 


) 


of justification on the ground of ‘natural frontier,” if we were not solemnly 
pledged by resolution of Congress not to grab it as a result of the war with 
3pain. It will probably gravitate into the Union naturally and voluntarily 


“in the course of human events.” 
SWIFT GAIT. 


First and last we have heard a vast deal of the marvelous rapidity with 
which things have changed in the last hundred years. We plume ourselves 
exceedingly upon the steam engine, the electric car, the telegraph. the telo- 

hone, and kindred inventions, which have, as we say in our bloviations, anni- 

lilated time and space. We are even rooming forward eagerly, hopefully, 
and impatiently to the appearance of the flying machine, so that we may 
cleave the blue ether after the manner of our own bald eagle. 

But, after mature deliberation, I am persuaded that the most astounding 
evidence of the swiftness of movement in our age is the growth of expansion 
sentiment in America as manifested in the apparent strength of the proposi- 
tion to annex the Philippine Islands in any way or for any purpose whats» 
ever. 

We have always boasted that we belonged to the most conservative race 
in the world; and yet, judged by the revolution of public opinion on this 
subject which has taken place within the last year, we are a more mercurial 
pan than the French, at whose antics, crises, and gyrations we have 

ughed for generations. 

If twelve months ago any man had arisen in either House or Senate and 
declared that we should annex these islands, he would have been with one 
accord pronounced non compos mentis and a fit subject for the strait waist 
coat, padded cell, and gruel diet of a lunatic asylum. Now, so astounding 
has been the change which has come over the spirit of our dream, this pre- 

terous and suicidal proposition is suppo' with enthusiasm, and even 

ntolerence by many men eminent in public life; distinguished for their 

splendid talents; strong in the affections of the people, and beloved by reason 
of their services to their country. Some of the wildest of these propagan- 
dists of a new gospel are men who hitherto have been rated among the most 
conservative of our statesmen. Students of human nature and experts in 
psychology must marvel at this amazing eee. What subtle poison 
s working in the blood to produce a result so puzzling and so contradictory 
of our history and traditions? The evi! one himself must have laid a spell 
upon the American mind for the purpose of luring to its destruction this 
erest em, the last hope of constitutional government on the whule face 
of the earth. 

Theland hunger, which is the “~~ force in this inexplicable revolution 
in public opinion, grows with vent t feeds on. Hawaii was the ‘appetizer 
for the full meal of innumerable courses. That hom thic dose of annexa- 
tion was like the first drink to a man with a latent but abnormal thirst for 
spiritus frumenti. When in the debate upon the position to add those 
leprous ds to our ons it was t that was only the be- 
ginning of a scheme of universal im ent and territorial 
expansion the idea was rejected with scorn as utterly unworthy 
of consideration. Neverthe the men who then proghesi that such 
would be the case were correct; for many who were then loudest in declar- 
ing that the annexation of Hawaii did not further acquisitions and 
who most solemnly protested that we w: be y satisfied by grabbing 
“the Gibraltar of the Pacific” so called, are now the most vociferous in ad- 
vocating anne two thousand islands in Asiatic wa inhabited by nine 
= — aes ef y savages, who have not advanced to the breech-clout 

on. 

n July, 1808, Hawaii, ‘ the Pearl of the Pacific,” was solemnly asseverated 
to be the ne plus ultra, the ultima thule of our hopes and aspirations as land 
grabbers; ae compere, 1s ont covetens ayee are fixed upon the uttermost 
ends of the earth. the dog days of 1898 we absorbed Hawaii, under the 

retense that we needed it for defensive purposes; in midwinter, 15%, we, 


e lions, are about the Orient scoking whom we may devour. 
yep at pe Fm, good we invoked favorable opinion of 










the nations of the earth as to our faith and disinterestedness by — 
moniously and solemnly from the house by resolution 0 
Cc meditatingany act of land ; now we = 


out Heroding Herod by taking unto ourselves an pelago on 








other side of the globe. But yesterday, we were a happy, conservative, self- 
~ontained ple; to-day we are the most feverish, reckless, ambitious ad- 
yenturers known among men. . se 

At the beginning of last year we were at peace and desirous of remaining 
at peace with all the world; now we are swaggering all over creation, witha 
chip upon_our shoulder, inviting somebody or anybody, except England, to 
knock It off. In theclosing days of Cleveland's last Administration the heroic 
apirit of Seventy-six flamed up, and we were ready to beard the British lion 
in his den over the V enezuelan question; now we are Ye ge to be called “his 
wbelps,” and instead of twisting his tail after the fashion of the elder time, 
we tenderly fondle his mane and propose going man hunting and land hunting 
with him. When we celebrated the Christmas of 1898, we were in a position 
as free from danger of quarrel as any nation that ever existed; now we are 
thrusting ourselves into a hazardous and unnatural position in which wars 
and rumors of wars will murder sleep and forever destroy our peace of mind. 
The historian of our times will be compelled to tax his ingenuity to the utmost 
in order to explain this most wondrous transformation which has swept vet- 
eran statesmen off their feet, overthrown the traditions of a century, reversed 
the history of a mighty peuple, and thrown a President into hysterics. 


HOWARD'S MOT. 


Happy the man who can express a great truth inafew words. Sucha 
one is my friend and colleague on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Hon. 
WILLIAM M. HowARD, of Georgia, who possesses a rare judicial mind. Not 
Jong since he said to me: “Hawaii was the Thermopyle of this contest 
about expansion ;"" and he was right. He might have talked for an entire 
week, but he could never have stated the case more forcibly. He told the 
whole mournful and disastrous story in precisely nine words. 

When the anti-expansionists lost that fight, they lost all. That was the 
first hole in the dike which let in the sea; the thin edge of the wedge which 
split the log; the tiny spark which exploded the entire magazine. Many of 
the men who voted for that grab, protesting that they were not expansionists 
on general principles, are now shouting for the Philippines. There never 
was a case in which more fully appeared the wisdom of the Scripture, which 
says: “ And whosoever shall compel thee to goa mile, go with him twain.” 

The jingoes went 2,600 miles to grab the Sandwich Islands; now they go 
7,00 to grab the Philippines. As it is only 25,000 miles around the world, we 
may expect at this rate to circumnavigate the — in our new employment 
of land grabbing by the time the bells ring in the new year and the new cen- 
tury. I ee men who are now holding up their hands in holy horror 

inst annexing the Philippines had not pocketed their convictions and 
thloroformed their consciences last June in order to enable them to swallow 
the Hawaiian Islands, Kanakas, Chinese, Japanese. lepersand all the rest, there 
would now be no Philippine question to vex their pious and patriotic souls. 
But these sleek timeservers desired to stand well at court, to be welcome at 
the White House, to bask in the Presidential sunshine, and to receive their 
quantum sufficit of the loavesand fishes. ‘The grateful savor of the fleshpots 
was too much for their weak heads and yearning stomachs. They wanted to 
be in the swim and to float with the tide—always a pleasant if not heroic 


course. 

Now, they are anxious to repeat the condemned performance of locking 
the barn securely after the horse is stolen and play the lachrymose réle of 
Jeremiah amid t: pee of men. When they might have served their coun- 
try and the cause of human liberty with some effect, they would not; for we 
needed —7 6 little help in season to have blocked the dangerous game 
entirely. at was the accepted time to kill jingoism; that was the day of 
salvation from all the perils and expenses to be entailed by a dazzling colonial 
policy and a vast colonial establishment. Waterloo was lost at Quatre Bras: 
the Philippines and all other outlying islands were annexed when Hawaii 
wasletin. It would be easier to-day to persuade a majority of both Houses 
of Congress to take a hand in the partition of China than it would have been 
ayear ago to induce them to tack the Sandwich Islands onto our country. 
The jingo bacillus is doing its work effectually. 

The mill will never grind again with the water that has passed. 

Charles Stewart Parnell, the great Irish orator and statesman, truly said: 

“Opportunity is a horse, bridled and saddled, which stops at every man's 
threshold once in a lifetime. Be ready, mount, and he bears you on to suc- 
cessand honor. Pause but a moment, he is gone, and the clatter of his iron 
hoofs, echoing down the corridors of time, will forever remind you of what 
you have lost.” 

There comes a critical moment in every battle and in every enterprise 
decisive of the results. 

Pompadour Jim Corbett had Bob Fitzsimmons going in the seventh round 
at Carson City, but he failed to seize the golden opportunity, and half an 
bony eee came the blow on his solar plexus, and he was ex-champion of the 
world. 

“Kid” McCoy had Thomas Sharkey on the direct road to the Land of Nod 
in the third round of their engagement. One more a would have done 
the work for the burly ex-sailor, but it was not delivered, and the young 
Hoosier pirouetter received a beating which he will not forget should he live 
to the great of Methuselah. : 

William Makepeace Thackeray, the very prince of writers of English prose, 
tells of one critical moment in the history of Great Britain. In his Four 
Georges, after giving a highly entertaining, if somewhat ludicrous, account 
of the landing of George the First at Greenwich pier, as that illustrious and 
lucky monarch was proceeding “to ascend the throne of his ancestors,” the 
on novelist thus philosop! on the crucial point in the life of a puissant 
nation: 

“As one thinks of what might have been, how amusing the speculation is! 
We know how the doomed Scottish gentlemen came out at Lord Mar’s sum- 
mons, mounted the white cockade, that had been a flower of sad poetry ever 
since, and rallied round the ill-omened Stuart standard at Braemar. Mar, 
with 8,000 men, and but 1,500 opposed to him, might have driven the 
enemy over the Tweed and taken possession of the whole of Scotland, but 
that Pretender’s Duke did not venture to move when the day was his 
own. Edinburgh Castle might have been in King James's hands, but that the 
men who were to escalade it stayed to drink his health at the tavern, and 
arrived two hours too late at the rendezvous under the castle wall. There 
was sympathy enoughinthetown. The projected attack seems to have been 
known there. Lord Mahon quotes Sinclair's account of a gentleman not con- 
cerned, who told Sinclair that he was in a house that evening where eighteen 
of them were drinking, as the facetious landlady said, ‘ powdering their hair’ 
for the attack on the castle. Suppose they had not stopped to powder their 

ir? Edinburgh Castle and town and all Scotland were King James's. 

The north eugiand rises and marches over Barnett Heath upon London. 
Wyndham is upin ersetshire, Packington in Worcestershire, and Vivian 
in Cornwall The elector of Hanover and his hideous mistresses pack up the 

and perhaps the crown jewels in London, and are off via Harwich and 
voelsbuys for dear old Deutschland. The Be—-Sod save him!—lands at 
Dover with tumultuous applause; shouting multitudes, roaring cannon, the 
Duke of Marlborough weeping tears of joy. and all the bishops kneeling in 
the mud. Ina few years mass is said in St. Paul's; matins and v rs are 
sung in Yorkminster, and Dr. Swift is turned out of his stall and deaner 
house at St. Patrick's to give to Father Dominic, from Salamanca. All 
these changes were e then, and once thirty years afterwards; all this 
We might have had but for the pulveris exigui u, that little toss of pow- 
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der for the hair which the Scotch conspirators stopped to take at the 
tavern." 
WHITHER? 

There is an idea, common among men, which is peculiarly applicable to 
the proposed scheme for annexing, acquiring, or absorbing the Philippines 
and Filipinos, and which has been formulated in various modes and with 
varying degrees of elegance and emphasis. It finds form in the Scriptural 
command: **Be ye not unequally yoked.” St. Paul says, * Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners."’ Again we read, * You can not touch pitch 
without being defiled.’ The old saw hath it, * Lie down with dogs ond get 
up with fleas,” while in Locksley Hall, in fest poetry, Lord Tennyson ex- 
presses the same thought in these words: : r 

“Is it well to wish thee happy?—having known me—to decline 

On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine! 

Yet it shall be: thou shalt lower to his level day by day. 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathize with clay. 

As the husband is, the wife is: thou art mated with a clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag thee down.” 

I have often wondered within the last few months whether we can escape 
the operation of the natural law voiced in the above quotations: whether we 
will pursue to the end our high career, or whether, if we enter upon this 
scheme of boundless expansion and universal land grabbing, we will not go 
the way all nations have gone before us; That is, lift up these inferior races 
a little and be pulled down a great deal ourselves. 


OUR DUTY. 


I take it that our duty to ourselves is our first duty— our supreme duty. 
It sounds magnificent and philanthropic to talk about civilizing all the na 
tions of the earth, but it can not be done. The leopard can not change his 
spots himself, and we can not change them for him. No more can we teach 
certain breeds of people to laborand not tofight. A civilized person is apter 
to lapse into barbarism by associating with savages than the savage is to be 
civilized. Take a young blanket Indian, give him all the coilege education 
possible, teach him to wear the garb of civilization, then let him return to 
1is own people for twelve months, and he will discard the remnant of the 
pale face and resume his blanket under an impulse too strong to be resisted. 


SHAFTER’S BLOODY PLAN. 
We have tried for three hundred years to civilize the “‘noble red mans’ 


and, after all, we are forced to reluctantly accept General Sherman's con 
clusion “that there is no good Indian buta dead Indian.” Have we any assur 
ance whatever that our new Malay fellow-citizens will prove any more tract- 
able than the natives of tan oouney the natural lords of the soil’—Indeed, 
if the public prints are to be believed, that renowned and rampant expansion 
ist, Gen. William R. Shafter, recently declared in a church—mark you, in a 


church—that if he had his way he would begin by shooting one-half of the 
Filipinos, and then civilize the other half. ‘The General's carmine remark 
needs a diagram, so that people may know which half he } roposes to extermi 
nate. Will he shoot the men and spare the women? Slay the adults and let 
the children live? Orvice versa? We read of bloodthirsty tyrants who have 
decimated conquered peoples; but Iam rather inclined to believe that the 
freshly laureled hero of Santiago is, if correctly reported, the first to propose 
to kill off one-half the inhabitants cf any country. His remark almost 
equals Caligula’s famous wish that the Roman people had only one neck, so 
that he could decapitate them all by a single stroke of his sword, instead of 
wearying his imperial arm by beheading his loyal subjects one by one. Gen 
eral Shafter should consider the fate of Caligula and remodel histheory. Has 
he considered what a monumental job it would be to shoot five millions of 
human beings? Why are we to shoot them at all? What harm have they 
done us? Are they to be butchered in cold blood simply because they refuse 
to accept our ready-made blessings of liberty? And was not a church dedi 
cated to the worship of Jesus Christ—the Prince of Peace—a peculiarly 
unsuitable place for General Shafter’s ferocious utterance’? [f Shafter is a 
fair example of the Christian soldier in the closing days of the nineteenth 
century, what becomes of that song of the angels, “On earth, peace, good 
willto men?” If the General continues talking in that strain he is liable to 
go down in history with Herod, “ Bloody” Jetfreys, and “the Butcher of 
Culloden.” 

I am prone to believe that General Shafter was incorrectly reported, for 
such a blood-curdling programme is consistent with neither sanity nor ordi- 
nary humanity. I have seen the General thrice, shaken hands with him 
twice, heard him speak once, and he appeared to me to be as mild-mannered 


man as ever wore a shoulder strap. That he should favor the crimson hor- 
rors of slaughtering these lazy, lotus-eating Malays by the million is diflicult 
of belief. Only think of it! Fora century people have stood aghast at the 
cruelties of the French revolution, and the names of Robespierre, Danton, 
and Marat, the horse-leech, are universally execrated. They are by common 


consent “damned to everlasting fame.’ Yet. it is said, that only three thou 

sand people were guillotined during the Reign cf Terror. What are they 
to compare with five million of luckless Filipinos, who are to unceremon! 

ously be shot in order that we may enter upon the glorious and self-imposed 
task of civilizing the rest? True, that among the heads that fell into the 
sawdust during the wild dance of death at Paris, were those of Louis Capot 

his wife, Marie Anteinette, Philip Egalite, Countess I alle, and other 
aristocrats and bigwigs. But I think the fact will be ascertained to be that 
General Aguinaldo will not enjoy having his head cut off any more than did 
Louis the Locksmith, and what is more, he will be more disposed to fight to 
keep his noggin on his shoulders than was the Bourbon King. 

In this conre:tion it may not be considered impertinent to inquire how 
many American soldiers the Filipinos will butcher while we are killing five 
millions of them, for, from what we know of them, they are not likely to 
meekly permit themselves to be led to slaughter. 


A DILEMMA. 


One of two things is absolutely true. The Filipinos are either fit for 
self-government or they are not. Jingos must take one horn of the dilemma 
or the other, and whichever they take they will be impaled upon it. In neither 
event do we want them. If they are fit for self-government, under what 
pretext can we refuse them the right? If they are unfit, how can we justify 
ourselves to ourselves for incorporating them into our body politic? 

Vaunting ourselves as the originators and proponents of the doctrine that 
“Governments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed," 
how shall we escape the scorn of despots if we force these people vi it armis 
to become American citizens? 

Even if they were clamorous to take shelter beneath our flag, we are under 
no obligation to annex them, for surely no man in his sober senses will for 
one moment contend that we must receive all who knock at our doors for 
admission. It would be just as reasonable to say that a man is induty bound 
to entertain in his home every person that might come unbidden to his house, 
or that a woman should be compelled to marry any suitor that laid his heart 
and fortune at her feet, however repulsive he might be. 

THE Cost. 


The main point of view of any proposition for the average American citizen 
is that of dollars and cents; for we are an intensely practical people—that is, 
we claim to be—and if in this age of commercial politics we have any fetich 
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to worship, it is the almighty dollar. When I was a child down in the hill 
country of Kentucky, I heard an old country doctor say that the most sen- 
sitive nerve in the human body is the nerve leading to the pocketbook, and 
judging from the surface indications of the times in which we live, l am con- 
strained to believe that this rude disciple of Esculapius was correct in his 
diagnosis. Iago’s sordid advice to Roderigo, “Put money in thy purse,” a 

sears to be generally a A by the American people. Jud even by th 
ow standard of moneyjgetting, the oe acquisition bids fair to lead us 
into bankruptcy. To begin with, according to the estimates of the most con- 
servative authorities, the increased cost of the standing Army to hold our 
savage fellow-citizens in subjection will be $30,000,000 annually. In addition 
thereto, in order to hold our own in Asiatic waters, we are told that we must 
establish the greatest navy in the world. 

This propentan sounds grandiloquent and makes an almost irresistible 
appeal to the towering pride of the American people. Stated in plain figures, 
however, it may somewhat dampen the ardor of our taxpayers when they 
are invited to go upon this wild goose chase. Great Britain has eighty first- 
class ships of war—five hundred and eighty-one warships in all. France has 
fifty first-class war ships and four hundred and three all together. Nicholas 
of Russia has forty first-class battle ships at his command and two hundred 
and eighty-six in the aggregate. By a word, William of Hohenzollern can 
set the machinery and guns of two hundred and sixteen war ships going, 
twenty-eight of them battle ships of the first class. Japan now almost equ 
Germany and will soon eclipse her in strength of her naval armament, At 
the present time we have only eighty-one war ships all told, only eighteen of 
them being of the first class. Counting the difference of distance from the 
base of operations in Asiatic waters, the real effective fighting strength of 
the United States must be reduced at least one-half. In any fair estimate 
concerning any struggle involving our possession of the Philippine islands in 
the future it would be prudent to count all the above-named nations, except 
England, and several which have not been named, as against us. Tempo- 
rarily we might count on Great Britain as our ally; permanently, we must 
tread the wine press alone, and count all the rest of creation as against us; 
for Johnny Bull, in all human probability, will prove to be only a sunshine 
friend to Brother Jonathan. 

Therefore, in order to maintain our supremacy in the Orient with any- 
thing like certainty, we ought to have a navy equal in number of ships and 
weight of metal to the combined navies of the world, which would involve 
the building of something like 2,000 war ships, over 300 of them battle ships 
of the first class. But taking it for granted that in order to maintain our 
supremacy we will be compelled to build a pary cones to that of Great 
Britain alone, we would then be compelled to buil new war ships, 62 of 
them battle ships of the first class. Asa modern battle ship of the first class 
costs, when fully completed and furnished, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $5,000,000, we would have an initial outlay on our navy alone of $310,000,000 
for first class battle ships, to say nothing of the cost of inferior craft. The 
project soeneens this much money upon our navy to begin with shows how 
tar we have departed from Jefferson's theory, that we should have no pso- 
sessions'that would require a navy for their defense. In this connection letit 
be remembered that cans spends $70,000,000 on her navy annually simply 
to maintain it. Evidently Galileo was correct when he asserted that the 
world does move. 

The above estimate for the increased cost of the standing army is made 
upon the untenable theory that we will have no use for a standing army ex- 
cept to hold our new fellow citizens in subjection, conferring upon them the 
blessings of liberty at the point of the bayonet, for, justas certain as water runs 
down hill, if we enter upon world politics we will also enter upon world quar- 
rels and world wars. Iam patriot enough to believe that man for man ours 
is the best army and navy in the world, but if we are going into ver oe 
and propose to take a hand in world squabbles, we will be compelled, in the 
very nature of things, to not only maintain a navy equal to the greatest navy 
of any other nation of the world, but also to tain an army equal or su- 
—— to the greatest army of any other nation on earth. Here are the cold 
‘acts regarding the land armaments of some of the great powers. Semenys 
army on a peace footing numbers 562,352 men; on a war footing, 3,000,000. while 
the Government is clamoring fora largeincrease. The peace establishment of 
V’rance calls for 615,413 men; on a war footing, 2,500,000. Russia's estab- 
lishment is 750,044 soldiers, while on a war footing 2,510,143 subjects of the 
Czar are supposed to shoulder their muskets and buckle on their swords. 

Let the hard-worked taxpayers of the land, who can now hardly make 
buckle and tongue meet, seriously ponder their condition when they are 
called upon to meet this enormous expenditure of money by land and sea. 
The bait held out tothem is the increased commerce which we are to experi- 
ence, and of which we are to reap the benefits. The hollow fallacy of this 
theory is clearly demonstrated when it is stated upon Government statistics 
that the entire foreign trade of the Philippine islands in the last year amounted 
to barely ten million cones, that if we secured the entire trade of those 
islands, and every dollar of that trade were clear profit—which, of course, is 
preposterous—we should still fall twenty million dollars short annually of 
gaining enough to pay the very modest estimates for the increase of the 
standing army, to say nothing of the enormous increase of taxes necessary 
to build the finest navy in the world. The proceeds of the entire fore 
trade of the Philippine islands in the last year, if it were all clear profit, 
would only amount to enough to build two lass battle ships. 

Upon the whole, it is safe to say that from a purely commercial and finan- 
cial standpoint, if our Uncle Samuel undertakes to hold the Philippines per- 
manently, in less than ten years he will be under the necessity of an 
assignment, for since Julius Ceesar rode at the head of his victorious ons 
there has not been enone money coined in all the mints of the world to main- 
tain our supremacy in the Orient for a quarter of a century. 

There is still another feature of the financial view of this case, which I 
modestly commend to the profound consideration of our exuberant jin; 
and that is this: To bold the Philippine Islands will require the lives of 
American soldiers annually, the very flower of the youth of the land. The 
corporations of this country, for their own benefit, have had the value of 
the aver human life fixed at $5,000, which is aay inadequate. The 
true rule for computing the value of a human life ought to be mally 
the reasonable annual eolary of the deceased by the number of years he 
to live according to the approved life tables; but ees, it on the low basis 











































other nations of Europe would load us up with a 

of which would enslave our children to. the fifth poration. Be the Payment 
men, of w ver or creed, will re > het 
they take a header Into this bottomless abyns. ng and prayerfully befor, 


GREATER EVILS. 


But even the financial ruin above foreshadowed pales into utter jn«:...:a 
cance when com: with the immense damage which will be don. .” 
institutions in er wa There is not a solitary man whose opinio:,. 
all worth considering who believes that out of the ten million inhabi:..... 
the Philippines there is even one human being fit for American citj,.,,.> 
The thing is an impossibility in nature. Even the most rabid and on: 
astic pro-Philippine advocate dares not uphold the theory that s... 
States of the Union are to be made out of islands, either now or | 
after. If this is not to be done, then clearly, if we are to hold them a: «)) | 
are to hold them as colonies or Tepenteuaion, to be ruled by the swor, .)° 
the sword alone; this means that we are to appoint continually a j);.,.. 
pro-consuls and military sa and send them forth poor as Lazarus .. ; 
rich man’s gate, to return to us lawless nabobs tocorrupt our manners... 
institutions by wealth wrung from an alien, a servile, and a helpless | 


THE OVERSHADOWING DANGER. 


Still another feature must give pause to rational beings before t}.+ 
consent to this stupendous revolution in the conduct of our affairs. a5) +)... 
is the overshadowing danger to our free institutions, from the existen,... 
large standing army, against which all of our patriots and sages, from \y.,.) 
ington to the present hour, have warned us. Congress may pass al! t}.. |... 
it pleases constituting this new standing army, an army of occupation fo, :),.. 
Philippine Islands, and poeseetee all the penalties its ingenuity may . 
against bringing these to the United States or retaining thei | 
but the fact remains, ne he that a resolute, ambitious, unsery)y).... 
man in the White ene eae = in oo days. while Congress is not in 
session, transport fifty thousand regulars from the ippines to overawe 
the electors and to overthrow the Republic. " Te 

It isuseless tosay that nosuch man has ever satin the Presidential chair 4) 
history teaches that in every age and in mere clime, wherever the opporty 
nity for seizing supreme power han presen itself, a man with nerve eros 
enough and conesiones if tle enough to fit by the occasion has promt), 
See upon the scene of action. pof Macedon, Cesar, and 

a m were not mere freaks of nature, but were types of a class. (.y 
ditions similar to those which produced them will also produce their ¢0.))):).; 
parts. Itis an old saying that an ounces of preventive is worth a pound of 
cure, and unless we desire to become slaves we would do well to refuse tc 
place the means of our enslavement in the hands of any man. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 


A great many patriotic American citizens, including some of the very best 
lawyers in the land—notably, ex-United States Senator George F. Edninnids. 
of Vermont, whose protaoe ability has been freely admitted for a third 
of a century—object to this Philippine project on the ground that the bo 
eral Government has no constitutional ht to acquire territory except for 
—_ of making States of it. , the Supreme Court of the United 
Sta’ decided that — terms against the jingo theory. 

The bare mention Constitution, however, the simple suggestion 
that such a document exist, the slightest intimation that anybody is bound 
by its provisions, appears to have had the same effect upon the pro 
Philippine jingoes that a t of water a a@ dog suffering from 
rabies. snap and snarl and bite. They cule the Constitution and 
revile those who are sufficiently old-fashioned as to believe init, as though thy 
had committed the unpardonable sin. A howl of derision has gone up 
amen the jingoes from sea to sea at the idea that the Constitution show 
stand in their way—thwart any ambition they may cherish or forbid any j.)!; 
which they may ees. Some of them veil their scorn under polito 
words and hedge it about with vague terms; but the newspapers state that 
at the New gland Society met recently General Merritt, with « 
a pepe ee what was an a eet as well as in thi 
minds of a great many other e, saying: ““We have outgrown the 
Constitution. It is not worth Phin oer it.” 

That isa very curt settlement of a very ve matter. It should set peo- 
ple to thinking seriously and prayestaty. erritt wears the double stars 
of a major-general of the Army of the United States, won by approved con 
duct on —— © bloody field. He has long since passed the effervescent 
period of you He has not been noted for at random. He pre 
sumably said what he meant and meant what he said, and it is enoug! to 
arouse lovers of liberty from their lethargy. Verily the world moves, and 
fastest of all the American world. Does any sane man believe that any sol 
oe vou a Sam's uniform =e have dared to a —_ language 

y and aboveboard a year ago? One major-general of the Unite 
fain, Seas ae by name, was the t of the convention 
justly considered the most agen assembly of men since the world began 
which formed the Constitu His share in ucing that marvelous 

has many @ more valuable contribu 
tion to American liberty, prosperity, and happiness than his services in the 


Now comes another and in the most laconic and matter 0! 
course way announces the end of that Constitution. Not only that, he mani- 
fests such supreme contempt for the work of Washington, Franklin, Hail 
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While was serving term, Congressman T 
Campbell. af Hon Norling. somankantecien te tabane pies todo somett ng. 
Cleve said: “But, Tim, that is unconstitutional.” Thereupon Timothy 
re my ye : “Mr. Prisident, what is the Constitution 
betwixt frinds?” Every at what was considered a characteristic 
sally by Goes ees but General Merritt's declaration is no laughing 
matter. It like a fire bell at If “we have outgrown the Con- 
stitution,” eae what form of government we are 
living? Is it a government by the sword? a 

It surely must be; for if the Constitution made by the fathers is abolish, 
x the government of the people, by the and for the people” goes with 

same 





fixed by the legislatures of the States at the behest of the co: it buried in the ve. If we have the Censtitution, 
20,000 human lives, at $5,000 each, would amount to the astounding total by. what PS ee eee sit in the House or GARRET A. 
$100,000,000 annually; but even this enormous sum would represent only a | HoBart in-the Vice-President’s chair? If we have wn the Constitu- 
small portion of the financial loss to the United States by reason of the tion, —— authority do Melville W. and his t associates pre- 


of her soldiers in the Philippine Islands, for, judging by past experience, it is 
perfectly safe to assume that for every two ries a died fn the cervice 


of their country at least one pensioner would be billeted on the public 
treasury. 


sume to pass on the ame to them?! If we 
have outgrown the comes it 90 men in the north end 
of the Capitol and 360 in the end persist in the mummery of legislating 


for 75,000,000 ? Let it be remembered that every employee of the 
The minimum pension under our laws by reason of death is $96 per year, Scvcumananh ot ten elon from the President down tothe janitor— 
and the average life of a pensioner is something like twenty-five so | executive, j or military—holds commission and draws 
that for every soldier who dies, in addition to the $5,000 money loss which the pay under and by reason of which we scornfully told 
Government sustains by reason of his death, there is a contingent lossin the | we have outgrown. But at the risk as “* tution mon- 
shape of pensions amounting to at least $2,500; so that the pect of suprem- ” there are men who still we have not outgrown the 
acy in the Philippine eS ee ts the pect of an appalling sacri- and who are that chaos has come again. 

fice of human life and a drain no nation on earth can long In these latter we have revivalsin literature—a Napo- 
endure. A war us (even with Great Britain as our ally) and the * leonic revival,a W. a revival,ctc. What we 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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need in this era of wild, reckless, senseless jingoism is a constitutional 

vival. We have gone on the latitudinarian tack toolong. The Constitution 
rev’peen stretched until certain imperialists have concluded that it has no 
binding force. It is high time that these embryo Cwsars have gags put into 
their mouths, and that all men shall be taught the great, fundamental truth 

romulgated by our fathers, that the Federal Government is a government 
of limited powers. 


most 


SENATOR HOAR WAKES UP. 


senator GEORGE Frisnre Hoar, of Massachusetts, has never been accused 
of being a “strict Constitutionist,"’ but even he appears to have waked up to 
the fact that there is danger ahead. He has been refreshing his knowledge 
if the Constitution, and he finds written therein these potent words, whose 
existence many practical statesmen seem to have forgotten: 
“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
le.” 
the rors are joining the great New Englander; and the signs of thy times 
indicate that a revival of constitutional study and practice is at hand. Gen- 
eral Merritt’s startling declaration may turn the minds of many men to 
dering that document who would never have done so had he kept his 
mouth shut. 
AS TO HAULING DOWN THE FLAG. 


Philippine propaganda may not be iaeety described as the hysteria 
of politics. If sober eo is urged against it, the astounding reply is: 
Who will haul down the American flag?” and the band plays, while the 
panqueters yell themselves hoarse. James Parton says that for some fifteen or 
twenty years the most learned and logical arguments of statesmen could be 
sufficiently refuted by shouting, ‘‘ Hurrah for Jackson!” So, now, all objec- 
tions to our new-f: od policy, of intermeddling with affairs which concern 
ns not are to be silen by bawling, ‘‘ Who will haul down the flag?” as 
though every in Christendom and out of Christendom has not been 
repeatedly “hau down” by the ery naaie. which ran it up. Gen. 


The 


CHARLES Henry GROSVENOR, of Ohio, ee as though he 
intended to set up a claim to the dubious honor of being the patentee of the 
idea of never hauling down the flag. 

When Gen. John hed a Government 


Dix, on a famous occasion, telogre 

official, “If any man attempts to haul down the U States fl 
him on the spot,” he touched the great pulsating heart of the nation, 
be was talking about hauling down the 
float. But General GROSVENOR invites no 
about never hauling down the flag under any circumstances whatsoever 
from any place wha’ ver where it has been run up. If he wili reflect a 
little, he will rey admit that he has no soemceste on patriotism. Nobody 
constituted him color-bearer extraordinary to the Republic and conscience 
keeper of all his fellow-citizens. Because men desire to act with common 
sense is no reason why their love of country should be impugned. 

“Who will haul down the American oe y provoke uproarious ap- 
plause at a banquet, as the President lately « waned. while ouingine round 
the circle down in Dixie; but the cold facts of history show that no nation on 
earth ever pursued such a preposterous policy—a policy which would inev- 
itably render every war a war of extermination. 

Let’s take a few samples from history—just a few: 

The Emperor Adrian voluntarily hauled down the Roman and drew in 
the confines of the Roman empire by hundreds of miles, and h say 
that he preserved its life for centuries by so doing. If General GROSVENOR 
had been there, he would have said: “ Adrian, hold on! Where the Roman 

es once fly, they must continue to fly forever!” 
ere was once a man named Napoleon Bonaparte, who was much of a 
statesman, more of a soldier, who roamed around a good deal, and who ran 
up the tricolor of France in many places outside of France. He may be oy 
termed the nost masterful flag-raiser of thatage. Did he, “the armed sol- 
dier of democracy,” who had kings for sentries and nations for his outposts, 
who elevated his thers, sisters, marshals, and even his stable boys to 
thrones, did he, even in the meridian of his glory, refuse to haul down his 
flag from over the most ancient capitals of Europe, where he had run it up? 
Nay, notso. This wonderful w: r more than once hauled it down volun- 
ly, and, as a matter of good sense, in Vienna, Berlin, and other places too 
tedious to mention. 

Had the heroic and invincible Grosvenor been present, he would, no 
doubt, have remonstrated with the martial Corsican, and said: ‘Sire, you 
are sull your fame by weakl anes down your flag from the palaces 
of the Haps and Hohenzollerns. Your honor demands that where the 
French flag has once floated it shall float— 

“Forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows, 
As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes.” ; 

At last, when the allies captured Paris and caged Napoleon upon his sullen 
isle, they hauled down their from the spires of that fair city and returned 
with them into their own countries. 

It is reallya blessing that General GROSVENOK was not there on that 

e might have died of heart failure at the tacle 


mournful occasion, or 
of Wellington hauling down the cross of St. George, or brave old Blucher 
e loved better than his 


— down the banner of that fatherland which 
ife. 

In the Crimean war the flags of England and France floated together over 
Sebastopol; yet Sey were willingly, aye, gladly, hauled down by Queen 
Victoria and Louis apoleon asa sign that war was ended and peace returned. 
Fortunately—most fortunately—our good gray General was not there with 
— mee beard and heart of fire to remonstrate with the French Emperor 


m upon their say and lack of patriotism, or the Crimean 
war a be in progress and the world would scarcely contain the vol- 
umes of Kinglake’s thereof 


Take an example or two from our own history. 
Our flag once in victory on the river es and over the ancient 
halls of the Montezumas. Does any sane man regret that it was hauled down? 
Not that an ever heardof. Yet. if General GRosvVENOR's theory had 
been the of our faith and p , we would still be fighting 
in Canada aoe  Spee—-Gar ad & toe enky way 


Old Glory over the walls of Tripoli, but, 
punished the prem Ww plundered our ships, we 

tarry Banner of Republic without any loss of prestige, 
Africans to their own devices. The men who were conducting 

our affairs then have been rall ly good ts. Many 


thought cae, havo were fools, and they 
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been in vogue, that hateful banner would still be waving where Old Glory 
now proudly floats, and the Congress of the United States, of which the 
General is a distinguished member, would be meeting in some other city, if 
at all—which is the reductio ad absurdum. But that hated flag could not 
have continued to float there. No power on earth could have kept it there. 
Every American from that day to this would have died in the patriotic 
endeavor to haul it down; and, if the English had not taken it down volun- 
tarily, we would finally have accomplished it by main strength 

a So let us hear no more of the sublimated idiocy of * Who will pull the flag 

own! 

Floating in its proper place, it isan emblem of liberty and equality before the 
law. Floating where it does not belong, it isan insult to the memory of the 
brave men who have died in its defense. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THEM? 


There is a certain recipe familiar to culinary artists as to the best method 
of cooking a hare, which is appropos of the discussion as to how we will gov 
ern the Philippines, and which runs in this wise: “First catch your hare.” 
The wisdom of that saying is apparent without extended argumentation t 


the dullest lad that ever went rabbit hunting in the wild woods. I commen: 
it most heartily to those profound statesmen who are lying awake o’night 
inducing insomnia by overworking their thinkers, trying to devise a syster 
of government for a horde of cannibals who know nothing and care nothir 
for government, either with or without the consent of the governed—" all of 
the governed,” as the Declaration of Independence means, or “some of the 
governed,” as Senator PLATT of Connecticut sneeringly says—“ First catch 
your hare,” which in this modern instance of man hunting means “ First 
catch your Filipinos.” 

We haven't got them yet and God grant we may never get them! What's 
more, we can’t get them without fighting and conquering them, which God 


Ree eo 


forbid! It makes one sick at heart to think of the brave, useful, worthy 
American youths who must find graves in that tropical clime before we can 
even overrun and possess those far-away islands, and of the vast array of 


the sleep that knows no awakening until Ga 
sound, provided we are idiots enough to hold 
them permanently. In the rent Judgment Day the blood of all our soldiers 
who die there will be upon the heads of the men who are rushing our coun 
try into this monstrous folly. Far better for us were an earthquake to 
swallow the Philippines and the Filipinos than that we should ruthlessly 
sacrifice the lives of our sons in this preposterous enterprise. 

These heathen Malays are the best bushfighters in the world. We can 
easily capture and garrison their towns, lay waste their fields, annihilate 
their armies, and then, what? They will continually ambush our foraging 
parties, shoot our pickets on their beats, and harrass us perpetually. Why 
will we learn nothing from human experience? Take only one example. 
Think how Napoleon in the plentitude of his power descended upon Spain 
and, to all outward appearance, conquered her completely—almost without 
an effort. He held every fortified and populous town. He took possession 
of every mountain pass and strategic point. Like Alexander Sell irk on his 
desert island, he thought, “I am monarch of all I survey.’ He set up his 
brother to play at being king in Madrid, and fondly dreamed of a long line of 
Napoleons on the throne of Charles Vand Philip Ll. But that gorgeous 
dream was soon shattered; and in the crash that ensued something else far 
more important was also shattered, to wit, the Napoleonic empire. In all 
Spain there was not a Spanish army that would look the French troops 
in the face, but the Spanis errillas killed the French wherever they c: valet 
find an opportunity, and at last Napoleon gave it up in disgust and recalled 
his eagles to their eyrie upon the banks of the Seine. Casual readers believe 
that the marvelous soldier’s downfall dates from his invasion of Russia. 
Those who search for the hidden causes of things know that his first long 
step on the dismal road to St. Helena was when his legions crossed the 
Pyrenees for the conquest of Spain. We are urged to doa thing ten times 
as difficult and a thousandfold more absurd. Spain lies at the very door of 
France; is contiguous territory; inhabited by a Kindred people—indeed, by a 
branch of the same people—using a language very similar; possessing a 
climate only a few degrees warmer; practicing the same religion, and bound 
together, by the ties of commerce and of countless intermarriages. On the 
cont , we are separated by seven thousand miles of ocean from the Philip- 
pines. e live in the temperate zone, while they inhabit the Tropics, where 
white men can not live outdoorsand labor. They are alien in blood traditions, 
and m every conceivable way. 

I undertake to say that it is the first instance in all history where a 
civilized people was ever called upon by its statesmen to wage a war of con 
quest for territory for which it has no useand which will prove acurse after 
it is conquered. Submitted to a vote of the American people, the proposi 
tion to acquire these islands would be defeated ten to one. Speaking of the 
war which is inevitable, if we persist in this astounding undertaking, Hon. 
E. W. CARMACK, of Tennessee, one of the most brilliant young men in the 
House, uttered this strong language amid great applause: 

“Mr, Chairman, this country has lately conducted a successful war for a 
declared and definite purpose. The President of the United States is now 
waging another war upon his own responsibility and for purposes of his own. 
The country’s war was fought to destroy military despotism in a neighboring 
island and to confer the blessings of liberty upon its people; the President's 
war is to establish despotiem in another country and to destroy the liberties 
of its people. The first war was for liberty and humanity; the second war is 
purely for conquest and dominion. The first war was blessed of Heaven and 
approved by the enlightened conscience of mankind; the second war is acrime 
against liberty, and thecurse of Godisuponit. [Applause.} With the people 
of the Philippine Islands, whom our armies are sent forth to slaughter, we 
have »o other cause of quarrel than that which the wolf had with the lamb. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. } 

?Bat I do not rise, sir, to plead the cause of another veople. For the sake 
of my own country and for the welfare of my own countrymen I make my 
humble protest against launching this nation upon a career of conquest and 
‘eriminal aggression.’ 1 protest against this policy for one reason, because 
it is an abrupt and violent departure from those established principles and 
rules of conduct which have conducted this nation to gloryand power. I 
test again, because this departure, violent and revolutionary as it is y 
taken without forethought and deliberation, without pausing to measure 
consequences, because it is at best a blind leap into the dark.” 

Again, CARMACK said: 

“It seems that we have at last reached that happy stage when we may 
easily command the respectand friendship of every nationin the world, when 
every nation is eager to have our good will, and when we may pursue the 
paths of peaceful industry undisturbed by international hatreds, unyexed by 
wars or rumors of wars. And it seems to me that of all conditions this is the 
happiest for any nation, and that we should read with wonder and admira 
tion the words of those great men who prophesied that this time was coming 
and prayed that it might come. But no; it seems that these wise counsels 
have decayed with time and lost their virtue. 

“One of the champions of this new doctrine disposes of all the wisdom of 
the fathers of the Republic by saying that it was milk for babes, but that we 
must have meat for the full-grown man. Yea, let us have meat! And soour 
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mighty Nimrod of the White House has gone forth into the wilderness to 
bring hood fit for the oe stomach of this stalwart generation! Away with 
the counsels of Washington and of Jefferson! Away with these nursing 
bottles of our infancy! ome, let us feast like heroes on this raw and bloody 
joint from the Philippine jungles! 

‘* Mr. Chairman, I may not have got beyond the tastes of infancy, but to 
me it seems that Washington's Farewell Address is yet proper food for full- 
rrown American freemen, and that the nasty and reeking mess that is set 

vefore us is fit only for obscene birds and beasts of prey. {Applause on the 
Democratic side. | 

* But, Mr. Chairman, it is not simply the authority of Washington and of 
Jefferson which we oppose to this imperialistic .- We bring you that 
authority appeeres and ratified by every succeeding generation of American 
statesmen from the birth of the Republic to this hour. 

“That which was the policy of Washington and of Jefferson has been the 
policy of every American President except William McKinley. It was reas- 
serted by Mr. Cleveland in his Venezuelan message with as much emphasis 
as by Washington in his Farewell Address or by Jefferson in his first message 
to Congress. When Mr. Cleveland said, in 1806, that it was the established 
policy of this Government to keep itself free fromall political entanglements 
with foreign powers, to remain isolated from their politics and their quarrels, 
there was nota solitary voice of dissent from that’sentiment from any citizen, 
any statesman, or any newspaper in the land. 

“ However much other features of that message were condemned, I repeat 
that the principle that we should make no aggression in other continents 
and suffer none upon our own received the universal commendation of the 
gee of the United States and the members of this and the other House. 

t was sanctioned and approved, sir, by these very men who now scoff at and 
despise it. If, one year ago, Mr. McKinley had been asked to express his 
opinion of Washington's Farewell Address, he would have answered that he 
believed every word of it with all his heart and soul. Such would have been 
the answer of every member of this House.” 

It is first assumed by the ony jingoos that our war with Spain was 
“a war for humanity,” and then from that premise the conclusion—a clear 
non sequitur—is deduced that we should go on waging *‘ wars for humanity” 
ad infinitum. But the statement that our war with Spain was ‘‘a war for 
humanity” is a historic falsehood. The American people in 1896 and 1897 
wanted a war with Spain, which if begun then would have indeed been a 
clear case of * war for humanity,” as we at that time had no cause for givin 
Spain a flogging on our own hook or by reason of any miety she had inflicte 
upon us. But the Administration delayed granting belligerent rights to the 
Cuban patriots, which it was its duty to do, until De Lome wrote his insulting 
and vicious letter about President McKinley and until the purblind Span- 
iards murdered 266 of our brave sailors while they were sleeping peacefull 
in their hammocks in the harbor of Havana, dreaming of their wives, chil- 
em ages, and native land. Instantly the posture of affairs in America 
changed. 

We then had a casus belli of our own against the Dons. Not having been 
able to induce the Administration to inaugurate “a war for humanity,” the 
people, angry from core to skin, forced the Administration to undertake a 
war for revenge. That is precisely what the Spanish war was—a war for re- 
venge, pureand simple. Our sympathy for the reconcentrados was forgotten 
in our consuming wrath ata deliberate insult toour President and the brutal 
butchery of our seamen. There is no sense in glozing over the fact ; no good 
to come o¢ it. Our sailors did not go into action and our soldiers did not 
march to battle shouting ‘‘ Remember the reconcentrados!" Oh,no! They 
had no thought of those starving wretches; but they made the welkin ring 
oar a ; mttle cry never to be forgotten in this world ; it was ‘‘ Remember the 

laine!" 


WE ARE NO LONGER SLAVE DRIVERS. 


But orggetine, for the sake of argument, that our war with Spain was “a 
war for humanity,” by what method of reasoning do we arrive at the con- 
clusion that we should give the barelegged and barebacked Filipinos a 
whaling in thecause of humanity? Whom are they qpenemna* Not a 
soul. So far as we can understand their simple wants, they desire is to 
be let severely alone. As an incident of our own “set-to” with Spain, we 
broke her shackles off the neck of the Filipincs; but surely that does not 
confer upon us the right to flog them. But we are told that they are ours 
by right of purchase at $2 = head, or about 1 cents per pound avoir- 
dupois. The trouble about that theory is that we are not in position to 
maintain it, and have not been since April, 1865; for it was then solemnly 
settled by the stern arbitrament of the sword that the buying and selling of 
human beings should cease so far as we were concerned. 

We ourselves wrote “the bloodiest chapter in the book of Time” because 
certain of our citizens clung to the belief that they had a “¢ to buy or sell 
their fellow-men provided their skins were dark enough. There were then 
only some four millions of these dusky-hued persons in this country, liable to 
be clapped onto the auction block and knocked off to the hest bidder. 
For four long, weary, dreadful years we fought each other with the prover- 
bial fury of a family feud in order to put an end to this trafficin human 
flesh. ow, with an ineoneistoney seen in history, we are told that we 
as a nation own ten millions of Filipinos by right of purchase—and, by a 
strange coincidence,they are somewhat off-color themselves. But aor: 
Did we have the right to purchase? Did the Spaniards have a right to sell? 
Are the Filipinos not to consulted concerning this change of masters? 
Are we not estopped by the blood of the brave men who died from Fort 
Sumter to Appomattox from advancing such a proposition? 

What difference in principle is there between a few hundred thousand white 
men buying and owning our million n and the Government of the 
United States buying and owning ten million Malays? If the Filipinos are 
not to be consulted, what becomes of that clause in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which informs us that “all men are created —, and that other 
which revolutionized half the governments on earth by proclaiming that 


Pp 
‘all governments derive their just powersfrom the consentof the eae a 


Driven from one untenable position, the nimble pngoss immedie ly assume 
another. Their last claim is that we should retain the Philippines because 
the poor, untutored savages are incapable of self-government, and that if 
left to themselves they would indulge in revolutions and exterminate each 
other. I humbly submit that it’s none of our affair if they do. 

We are not in position to be making mouths at other people for waging 
civil wars. We still bear the scars of a colossal performance of that sort 
ourselves. Every people has a right to revolute, and thereby evolute, itself 
into any form of government they deem most conducive to their own hap- 
piness. It is the law of nature and of human progress. English institutions 
are bottomed on revolution. Within alittle more thana century France 
has had half a dozen revolutions, with another brewing. Hitherto we have 
deigned to permit the French to revolute to their heart’s content; but with 
our present overweening ambition, the ex tion is not too fanciful for 
entertainment that our pues may warn the French to keep quiet and not 
attempt to set up the third empire, or we will trounce them w an inch 
of their lives. ow, if the English, French, Spaniards, Mexicans, Central 
Americans, South Americans, and Italians may indulge in revolutions, why 
may not these Malays be permitted the same luxury? 

Perhaps they would be bunglers at the business and would not pull off a 
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coup d'etat with as much skill as the French or behead a i 
emn flummery of the English, but practice would improve newt the 8 I 
gard, and in due time they would learn to form a constitution or prow..." 
republic, empire, or kingdom, with the best of their whiteexemplan, - 
to tell, under our own theory they are entitled to any sort of governme,. 
none at all, just as they please—monarchy, oligarchy, theocracy. +. mento 
democracy, kingdom, empire, or anarchy. iz they desire to extirpat public 
selves, let them do so; a they are mere cumberers of the grot ae 
the world would be better off without them. Whatever they choo yy 
= are not as >. pny just — prey let us alone 
ey are very a © do, so long as they remember il rhat ( 
Dewe aidt cre, SR y a a and what ( 
Jarlyle says that Russia, Prussia, an ustria had a ri © nartit 
Poland in self-defense, just as a man would have a right oo _ . - 
upon the burning barn of his neighbor to protect his own buildings fr, +)" 
flames; but the Celtic sage reached that conclusion on the groundjthat Pia. 
was always in a ferment, and by reason of their proximity Russia, Pr; mand 
and Austria were liable to have their internal peace destroyed by aoe het 
example; but we have noteven that excuse for interfering with the Fil\,j.. 8 
They might have a revolution every full and change of the moon, or |...) 
carry on a civil war till the crack of doom and it would not disturb bur ne" 
diminish our happiness, or curtail our prosperity, if we have the wiat, 
let them severely alone. I: is only when we go meddling with their ay aaa 
which in no way concern us, that they can in any way disturb us. Why :),.. 
go 7,000 miles to find trouble—unending trouble? oe 


TROUBLES ABUNDANT. 


It would really appear that we atenetz have enough troubles on hand wis) 
out flying to others that we know not of. Even our present population js). 
no means homogeneous. Our phenomenal powers of assimilation may tiy,,\\. 
enable us to digest the mass into something healthy. But, to say nothing 
the numerous breeds of white men, who in the Old World were hers, 
foes, and who imported their traditional animosities with them into the Vow 
we have some ten millions of Afro-Americans, some hundreds of thouss).). 
of Chinese, nearly half a million red Indians, a sprinkling of Japancee. +, 
gether with occasional samples of every race of people under the sun. U 
Sam's family is certainly not homogeneous; it is scarcely happy. 

With race troubles in the South, with race riots in Ilinois, with racia) 

uabbles going on in divers mining camps, with agitation raging in +), 

orth to prevent lynchings down South, with anti-immigration socict 
sieging Congress to shut out Europeans of our own blood on the ground that 
they are endangering our institutions by their presence here, with h)' 
dozen sovereign States busy devising means to disfranchise ** our brother j; 
black’’ without infracting the Federal Constitution, with a Congressions 
committee cudgeling its brains to discover a scheme of voting in Hawaii 
whereby the almighty dollar shall be the chief qualification for suffrage. with 
a perpetual howl ascending to heaven about corruption in the large cities o¢ 
the land, with two Senators of the United States and one governor of a great 
commonwealth under indictment for felonies, with our laboring classes 
clamoring for living wages, with a vast army of tramps wandering over t 
country unable to find employment, we are rushing upon fate by tak 
our palpitating breasts 1 ,000 man-eaters in the Philippine Islands, w) 
have no more conception of constitutional government than they have of the 
Choctaw language. We should first set our own household in order ix 
we inaugurate an unending scheme of humanitarianism. 


LYMAN’'S PHILANTHROPHY. 


While President McKinley was down South setting people in a frenzy of 
excitement by in ne | two or three times a day, *“* Who will haul down the 
American flag? en of Dixie, will you haul it down?” while the Spanish 
and American commissioners were industriously working in Paris to azree 
on terms of peace; while, at the same time, all our men-of-war were hasten- 
ing to their rendezvous at Manila; while fresh troops were being rushed to 
the Orientas fast as steam could carry them, the public mind was bewildered 
as to the meaning of these spperentiy inconsistent proceedings. They could 
not understand why we should be increasing our fighting strength in Asiatic 
waters and the islands of the far East if war with Was over, as it was 
not known that we had any other enemy in that = r of the globe; but the 
cat is out of the bag; the rat has ow from the meal tub; the Senegam 
bian protrudes his head from the woodpile; the milk in the cocoanut has been 
discovered. We know ‘where we are at” and understand our mission in 
life. The mist has rolled away, and there is a huge rift in the clouds which 
have envelo us; “our manifest destiny” is settled at last. Lyman J. 
Gage opened his mouth and spoke at Savannah, and since the art of oratory 
was first pos among men no such eye opener has fallen from human 
tongue. Inter alia Lyman said: 

“Tf 8,000,000 people in southern seas, so rude as not to use bedsteads, or 
so poor as not to be able to buy them, can, by the stimulating influence of civ- 
See be brought to desire and acquire them, by so much our problem ‘s 
solved.’ 

There it is! We are to maintain a huge standing army, keep up a navy 
equal to Great as, gin down the mages and pile up agreat bonded 
debt for the oo uc eight millions of people in southern seas 
into the delectable performance of sleeping on bedsteads—a species of furni- 
ture which their ancestors clear back to have eschewed. But, suppose 
they cling to their primitive, aboriginal customs and stubbornly, treasonably, 
and violently refuse Lyman's educational theories as to bedsteads and adhere 
to their hereditary habit of weenie a the und, what then? There is 
only one thing left to be done, and that is for ent McKinley to issue a 
ukase requiring ail South Sea Islanders to provide themselves with bed 
steads, and to lie upon them, and, if they still refuse, send the Regular Army 
to lasso them, and when Saas Srey strap them onto the beds as patients 
are stra: to surgeon's ta 

But heroic treatment would violate the Declaration of Independence, 
which inf that among men's i le ts is “the pursuit of 
happiness.”’ Certainly every man—and women, too— the right to pursue 
his own peeptness in his own way, so long as he does not injure or harass 
others. That much is clear. Now, it mer Se ooo & true—that 
these South Sea Islanders whom we are about to pu m Spain at & 
per head can extract more ns ye from sleeping on the ground than they 
could ona royal bed with posts 20 feet silk curtains, downy pillows, etc., 
and I submit that if they prefer to woo heus by nestling their heathen 

tes on the bosom of old Mother Earth, that even the Secretary of the 

ry has no right to say them nay. : 
t truth voiced by a celebrated poet 


Li should ruminate u the 
in thoes w ae *tis folly to wise.” Forcing 


Rpt yg RL wy ¢ $2 per head, to recline their 
our newly a ie reciine e 
mst Oa ae = of the curtailment of 


supple forms on bedsteads would 
the be permitted to do that, he 
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pursuit of ha’ ; for it L 
might be emboldened to compel them to wear trousers and tocease from the 
ecstatic each other—the latter being not only their 
cas ppiness, but their most beneficial act. Surely Lyman would not 

so cruel as that. He might as well think of depriving a New Englander of 
his codfish or a Kentuckian of his and e “appetizer.” 
Even Lyman could not gaze unmoved upon the tears—hot, scalding, burning 








tears of rage and despair—gushing from the 16,000,000 eyes and down the 
4,000,000 cheeks of the 8,000,000 South Sea Islanders—our fellow-citizens by 
ieht of purchase at $2 each—because he has cut off their usual diet of human 
. I modestly submit, that even these anthropophagi have some vested 
rights which even Lyman should respect, among which are aworng on the 

und, refusing to wear trousers, and eating each other raw, broiled, boiled, 
Coed, or friccasseed. 

ABANDONMENT OF MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Another strange manifestation of this virulent expansion mania is our 
resent frame of mind touching the Monroe doctrine—which was originated 
by Thomas Jefferson, formulated by James Monroe, upheld by all their suc- 
qassors and universally accepted by our people of whatever persuasion or 
creed, religious or political. Indeed, it was the only proposition upon which 
we were ever fullyagreed. We differed widely and violently upon the tariff, 
finance, internal improvement, construction of the Constitution, nullification, 
jon and avery otter uestion of serious import, and upon many of the 
characters ranked by Mr. Toots as “of no consequence.” But duringall our 
yarreling, bickering, heart-burning, and blood-letting, there was always one 
thing upon which we could agree, and that was the Monroe doctrine. 

The first historic act performed by the Federal Government after Lee sur- 
rendered was to assert the Monroe doctrine by peremptorily ordering Louis 
Napoleon to withdraw his legions from Mexico at a time when that brilliant 
adventurer was the dominant figure in Old World politics. At a word 
from us the imperial nephew of his uncle vanished as a dream from the 
Western Hemisphere, and Maximilian’s mushroom empire tumbled about his 
ears like a house of cardboard in a cyclone. It is not too much to say that 
the present Mexican Republic lives by reason of our timely and resolute 
assertion of the Monroe doctrine; and that pregnant fact is one of our clear- 
est titles to imperishable renown. 

The Monroe pocteine gathered strength with time. It grew day by day. 
It was accepted—unwillingly, but nevertheless accepted—by European na- 
tions as a part and parcel of the code of international law. They doubted 
our right to assert any such doctrine, but at last, after much grumbling, 
they apparently a eed with Aaron Burr's famous dictum: “ Whatever is 
boldly asserted and plausibly maintained is law.” That we boldly asserted 
the Monroe doctrine, — knew. That we would maintain it not only 
plausibly but even to the death, they had every reason to believe. So, with 
much shaking of heads and fists, with all sorts of objurgations upon the 
ambitious upstarts across the sea, they ultimately concluded to let us have 
our own way. was a matter of necessity—‘‘a ground-hog case,” as the 


boys say. 

The venerable nations of Europe could not help themselves. The most 

pular act of Grover Cleveland's entire Presidential career was to assert 
the Monroe doctrine vigorously and opportunely. From being fiercely hated 
by half his countrymen and regarded with ill-concealed dislike by most of 
the other half, by that American act he became in the twinkling of an eye 
and for one brief halcyon moment, a popular idol. A wave of enthusiasm 
swept over the land which seemed destined to wash away all recollection of 
his sins from the public mind. His countrymen were ready to forgive any- 
thing in the man who was willing to once more wallop Johnny Bull. Even 
Richard Olney was lifted from deep obscurity and placed upon the pinnacle 
of fame because people believed that he had braced Grover up into taking 
the one heroic attitude of his career. 

At least five millions of American freeman, from snowy age to downy 

outh, wape pouees for a chance to shoulder arms and fight under the ori- 
me of Cleveland and Olney in support of the Monroe doctrine. Old 
Confederates, in an ecstacy of patriotism, clasped old Union soldiers to their 
tedlloanareed breasts at the meee of waging war against England in de- 
fense of the rule of political conduct prescri by the great nian for 
the nations of Europe on this hemisphere. Such was the frenzy of patriotic 
fervor, that it would have been hazardous for an American citizen at that 
period to have dissented openly from the Monroe doctrine or to have doubted 
either its righteousness or its saving grace. It was a sublime spectacle. 

Now, Johnny Bull can not be accused of being a timorous creature; but 
even his high — quailed before the tremendous storm which bio greedy 
aggressions in Venezuela had broughtabout hishead. He remembered York- 
town’s blood-stained heights and what George Washir.,to: did to him there. 
He remembered the red field of New Orleans and thy.t mat<uless [rish-Amer- 
ican, Andrew Jackson. He conjured up dreary recollections of Commodore 

and John Paul Jones, and he suddenly conciuded that he didn't want 
another thrashing at our hands and that he would rather accept the Monroe 
doctrine than fight us again. 

All these things happened less than three qyese ago. 

Now, mirabile dictu, under the lead of wild and covetous jingoes, we ap- 
pear to be willing to abandon that same Monroe doctrine without a word or 
a struggle—abandon it completely and forever; for there is not a man living, 
whose opinion is worthy of consideration, who does not know that the 
moment we claim the right to intermeddle in Old World affairs and to hold 
Old World eaeeeeetene the Monroe doctrine is dead as the men who lived 
before the flood; for it stands to nature and to reason that we can not play 
the part of the dog in the manger in this hemisphere and at the same time 
assume successfully the role of the freebooter in the other half of the world. 
If we assert the right to colonize there, Euro nations will assume the 
right to cclonize here, and we will be forever at enmity with overybody from 
St. Petersburg to the Cape of Good Hope. I do not even except John Bull 
from the list of our’enenies, notwithstanding all the gush that is now being 
poured out by English-speaking ples upon both sides of the Atlantic. 

Our f. ip for John is a hollow_truce—a delusion and a snare. His 
gt is his ruling passion. He wants New England as much as we want his 

orth American possessions, and notwithstanding his newly discovered 
affection for his American cousins, he would, if hecould, gobble up any of our 
jeunes, orallof them, for that matter,as unceremoniously and with as lit- 

ualms of conscience as he would nab another sliceof the dark continent. 

Of all the rot ever uttered in this world surely that of Senator Davis pro- 

g an alliance between America, Bogen’, and Japan is the most prepos- 
rous. Why weshould forman entangling alliance with any nation on earth, 
like the peace of God, th all understanding; but of all the alliances that 
could be an English alliance is the most unnatural and the most 
senseless. e are hereditary enemies. We are natural and inevitable com- 
petitors for the commerce of the world. We never can be sincere friends. 
and England may form all the paper alliances they can devise; 
but they will be forever watching each other with suspicion and with hate. 
Unpleasant memories touching us rankle in John Bull's heart—recollections 
of startling defeats and galling humiliations by land and sea—and he knows 
full well, none better, that in America are ten millions of people with Irish 
blood in their veins, who regard him asa monster of ression, who can 
never f that he drove them and theirancestors from the green fields and 
rushing rivers of thier beloved Erin, and who teach hatred of him to their 
children as their paramount duty in this life. 

All these th being true, John Bull can never love us and will never 
trust us; but John is in his day and generation and he is perfectly will- 

—indeed eager—to use us as cat's paws to pull his chestnuts out of the 
fire. Having so used us, he will with traditional perfidy leave us naked to 
our enemies; and in that hour of our shame and , the verdict of man- 
kind upon us will be: “Served them right!” 
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Naval Appropriation Bill—Naval Academy. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. ADOLPH MEYER, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 17, 1899. 


The Hotse being in Committee of the Whole House onthe state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12122) making appropria ns 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 180, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. MEYER of Louisiana said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I beg leave to say a few words in respect to the 


position of the Naval Committee of this House upon the proper 
course to be taken in respect to the appropriations for the accom- 
modation of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. Asa member 
of that committee I recognize, and have always recognized, that 
we are the servants of the House and not its masters, that we are 
subject to its rules in performing our duties, and that our highest 
duty is to lay the truth and the facts before the body. When we 
have done that, and when we have given it our best judgement 
and the reasons for our action, if we are overruled, as the House 
has the right and the power to do, we have performed our whole 


duty and the responsibility rests with our superiors on this floor 
from whom we derive all our authority. 

The rule invoked that no new appropriation shall be placed upon 
a general appropriation bill or be in order except to continue works 
and objects already in progress, and that no provision changing 


existing law shall be in order on any general appropriation bil!, in 


my humble judgment, was intended to protect the public Treasury 
from raids for objects not regularly examined and approved. It 
seems to me that the honorable chairman of the Naval Committee 
[Mr. BouTELLE of Maine] is certainly right in his position that it 
is competent for this House to provide additional guards and se- 
curities for the expenditure of moneys heretofore appropriated, as 
well as for those contained in this bill. 

We have the right to put limitations upon expenditure, to say 
that work under appropriations for public buildings shall be ex- 
amined and reexamined; to say that moneys already appropriated 
for supplies for the Army and Navy shall not be expended until 
the proposed expenditures have been examined and tested in cer- 
tain modes; and even after we have begun the building of a ship 
by making therefor a liberal appropriation, we can suspend action 
or expenditure until a competent board has examined the plans. 
Sir, it was not the object of this rule to put the work in a strait- 
jacket, but to prevent waste by snap methods and floor combina- 
tions, unfortunately too common in our experience. This is the 
object of the rule in question, and we have followed out its true 
intent and spirit in trying to prevent a waste of public money at 
Annapolis. 

We have not sought to diminish the power of the House over 
the subject-matter, but to enlarge it, or, I may better say, to rec- 
ognize its fullest power to stand as the guardian of the public 
Treasury. Under the plans of the Naval Committee, this House 
would be and remain master of the situation. It would not be at 
the mercy of clique arrangements’ or haphazard expenditure. It 
would act intelligently on full investigation and report, and it 
would be very apt to act wisely. 

Is there in all this anything different from the usual practice of 
this House in its naval appropriation bills? When we appropriate 
a large sum of money for battle ships or cruisers, say ten to fif- 
teen millions of dollars, do we appropriate a lump sum and turn it 
over to the Secretary of the Navy or the Bureau of Naval Con- 
struction? Not at all. Sir, this House asks and demands asa 
prerequisite plans and specifications. Itinsists on the right of re- 
vision and final judgment upon all plans. This was the precise 
duty for which the Constitution called the House into being as 
immediately representing the people who are to pay for all this 
expenditure. So far does this go that we specify in our naval 
bills the size of the ships to be built, their character, armor, arma- 
ment, and soon. If our bill did not do this, it would be kicked 
out of the House or recommitted. 


In all I have said I have proceeded upon the known fact that in 
our bill we repeal no appropriations heretofore made, but merely 
suspend further expenditure until the entire plan of improvement 
can be fully examined, systematized, and reported on to Congress 
for its intelligent action. Is this not right? Remember, sir, that 
we are spending the money of the people, taken away from them 
by grievous and highly burdensome taxation. {Applause. | 

Sir, I believe that our statute books, if examined, would dis- 
close numerous instances in which Congress has limited and 
regulated the expenditure of appropriations previously made. 
This House has gone much further. At this very session, on the 


2d of February, in passing the river and harbor bill, the appro- 
priation in the act of 1894 for a boat railway near the Dallas 
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Rapids, between Oregon and Washington, and the very large ap- 
yropriation in the act of 1896, providing for the improvement of 
faquina Bay, Oregon, were deliberately repealed and annulled 

































laying, ina moral sense, the keel of our whole naval 
ment. This noble Academy is located in the South, but face; 
the right of = Representative to assume its special guardian. 


after discussion; and not a vote was cast against this repeal pro- | ship any more than for a New York Representati y 
vision, and not a voice was raised to question the validity of the | Point under his wing. These two great | schools of taatracn he 
action of the committee or of the House. samt be- 


long to the Republic, and their care and development are dear to 
us all. Ishall neglect no opportunity to advance their highest 
and best interests by supporting wise, careful, liberal, and ¢.... 
nomical appropriations. 

I hope the House will act carefully on this question and that it 
will take no rash or hasty — There is not a business man jn 
the whole country, and certainly no great corporation, if it wers 
looking to the construction of a building for its purposes, but wou |:| 
demand full and complete plans by the most competent experts 
before spending a dollar on construction. Shall we be less pru- 
dent, less solicitous for economy in expending the people’s money 
than a great railroad or other corporation would Be in caring for 
the money of its stockholders? I hope not. _ 

There is another consideration that ought to weigh with us 
Some of the lessons taught us by the recent Spanish war and |), 
considering also the great attention paid to naval science ani 
naval education and training abroad now bring us to a critical 
point in our naval history. ecan not and will not forget tho 
—_ with its glory and great achievements, but the past is }o- 

‘ind us. Thatvolume is closed. Weare face to face with a now 
situation—a new departure—where we must lay the ground {+ 
a superior and more scientific and powerful Navy than we havo 
had in the past. We ere building great ships of war and we are 
about to provide for other a Of equal or even greater impor- 
eee than the ships is the education and training of our youn 
officers. 

We will need more officers, many more, and we will need for 

them the best opportunities and facilities for obtaining the re- 
quired instruction. How ee is it in constructing these 
new buildings for our Naval Academy that there shall be no 
hasty step to be recalled, no makeshifts of building, no patch- 
work! How importan- that when we build we shall build upon a 
broad and comprehensive and harmonious plan that wil! not oin- 
barrass us in the future, but give to the professors and the cadets 
the best facilities for this vital work of our Navy. We owe this 
to the naval service; we owe it to the cadets, to the professors, to 
the American people, and to our own sense of duty. 
Tap to you gentlemen on this side of the House so to vote 
that the Naval Academy at a shall grow and expand in 
its se of usefulness, and be every year a greater object 
of affection and pride to the Republic. Ciomionss.| 


Surely, Mr. Chairman, if it was in order on the 2d of February 
in a general eee bill to repeal two large appropriations 
previously deliberately made by existing law,it can not be a crime 
now in the latter days of the very same month to invest an appro- 
priation of last year with such guards and securities as shall most 
certainly give due effect to the benevolent purpose of Congress 
and to secure the best and greatest results for the Navy at the 
lowest possible cost to the American people and taxpayers. 

PATRIOTIC PURPOSE OF NAVAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE. 

And this, sir, is exactly what we popes to do. Who has 
stood up in this House first, last, and always for liberal appropria- 
tions for the maintenance and increase of the American Navy 
more earnestly than the Committee on Naval Affairs? From the 
tirst, and long before our late war with ba we have begged, im- 
plored, and urged Congress to look ahead and — liberally for 
the Navy, so as not to be caught napping or defenseless in a war; 
to build more ships with all the appliances of modern naval 
science; to aim to be something more than a miserable tender in 
naval power to Italy, J apan, and Germany, or a petty rival to 
powers like Spain and Chili; to give fair promotion and fair pay 
to the officers and men who are to handle your ships; to provide 
adequate dockyards and navy-yards for their construction and 
repair, and to provide instruction for the cadets who in future 
years are to man your ships and uphold the honor of your flag. 

No party spirit or intrigue has defiled and disgraced our com- 
mittee sessions. Our cause was as broad as the Union, our ob- 
jects the protection of American citizens and the honor of the 
Republic. I can say further that our recommendations for naval 
appropriations were framed in a broad national spirit. We were 
not studying how to give a sop from the — reasury to this 
or that district or to reelect some man to Congress. We felt that 
the duty imposed upon us was too high for such chicane. 

I can say for myself that I have never lost an opportunity to ad- 
vance the interests of the Navy. I have availed myself as well as 
I could of the learning and skill of the great minds of the Navy. 
I have felt a pride in their achievements. I have warmly appre- 
ciated the zeal, elevation, and ability of the able statesmen who 
have in the past few years been at the head of the Navy Depart- 
ment. We have worked with them for a common patriotic ob- 
ject. I have no apologies to make for my record on this subject 
or for the gentlemen with whom I have had the honor to serve. 

WISE AND LIBERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 

And now, sir, cherishing the Navy as our favorite arm of na- 

tional defense, cherishing a pride in all its glorious achievements 


The Late Stephen A. Northway. 


for over a century, realizing as I do that it will have more and 
more pet fran duties in the — ~~ os that a BE ss BKS 
will depend upon the training and skill of the officers who in turn 
are to train the fighting men of the Navy, is it necessary for me H O N x Z O H N a L EN 7 7 ; 
to - that I — favor ever — and nee ss to OF OHIO, 
make the Academy at Annapolis, the nursery of our officers, main- 
tain its present proud and honored position? IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
I know that every year it becomes more and more important for Saturday, February 18, 1899. 


us to have our naval cadets receive the highest and most thorough 
training possible. To receive that instruction and training, proper 
buildings for the Academy are indispensably necessary. ow 
shall they be built? In haste and folly, with extravagance and 
waste, or after proper examination and systematic, harmonious 
plans, so that every dollar spent shall do the most good? Asa 
friend to the Navy and the Naval Academy, I oppose reckless and 
wasteful! methods and I contend that it is our duty to move toward 
our object with the same wise prevision and care that we employ 
in all our great public buildings, with the same care that but a 
short distance from our present Hall has called into being a grand 
creation of architecture that for beauty and utility may well 
challenge the admiration of the world. 

We may not secure so grand and beautiful a result at Annapolis 
as we have done in our Library building, but if the careful method 
proposed by our committee shall be followed, I feel assured that 
the result will be buildings constructed such as shall best subserve 
the important object in view at the lowest practicable cost, so that 
no unjust clamor on this floor may arise to obstruct future appro- 
priations that may be necessary for this arm and branch of the 
public defense. Sir, it seems but the other day that we were plead- 
ing in the House almost vainly for necessary appropriations for 
the Navy against the demagogues who insisted that no war would 
every arise to makea navy necessary, and now we have to combat 
those who, in a pretended zeal for the Navy, would render it odious 
to the taxpayers by ill-considered, lavish, and reckless expendi- 
tures. [Applause. ] 

ACADEMY THE KEEL OF OUR NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


I desire a navy as a means of our coast and upholding 
the honor of tho flag, and I Sustis an ellbtent Naval A: y, as 


The House ha’ under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that oppor- 
tunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Srerpnen A. Nok ril- 
WAY, late a member of the House of tatives from the State of Ohio. 

“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of to the memory of the de- 
ceased, and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished pullic 
servant, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceodings, shall 
stand adjourned. 

‘Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutigns to the Senate 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased "— 

Mr. LENTZ said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was on the floor of this House that | mt 
Srepnen A. Nortaway for the first time in the early part 0! t!'s 
my first term in Congress. My knowledge of his character ani 

i was large en to —— me in saying not only his 
the American Congress but the State of Ohio lost a man who li'l 
the confidence, respect, and affection of allwho knew him. [1 tho 
presence of gentlemen here, who a longer acquaintance 
and a more familiar friendship have detailed his biography and © A 
cited his manly qualities, it is unnecessary for me to speak at 


le 

though my acquaintance with Mr. NorTHway was a short 
one, yet it was long enough to impress me with a friendship f or 
him that will endure as long as I remember the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress, and I shall long regret that he has entered “‘ the blind cave 
of eternal night,” at whose entrance the curtain never outward 
swings. I shull regret that when the roll is called he can not an- 
swer. words and deeds and life and all are in the past, and 
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It has been said that no member of Congress is ever able to call 
ll his colleagues by name, and yet I am quite sure that I am safe 
in saying of STEPHEN A. NortTaway that his manly form, his 
graceful bearing and friendly smile, his prompt generosity and 
constant —z must have introduced him to each and every 
member of this House without letter or word of recommendation. 
To have met him meant to know him, and to know him meant to 
remember him. ; a : 

His presence and personality were so distinguished and so in- 
spiring that, despite the fact that the dark and starless night of 
death has swallowed him up in its clouds and mystery, yet all re- 
member him with that keen impression and that vivid recollection 
which to-day and for many years to come will preserve the bright 
light of his eye and the generous smile of his good face. So long 
as men shall say, as men have said of him, “ that no road was too 
jong and no night was too dark for him to travel to do a favor for 
a friend,” just so long shall we remember the dignity and gener- 
ous spirit of SreEPpHEN A. NorRTHWAY. 

Iam sure all will with me that in the loss of our colleague 
we are to be reminded that ‘‘ Death loves a shining mark, asignal 
plow;” that a manly form, a clean head, and a good heart are no 
insurance inst the heartless scythe of the blind reaper, Death. 
“Death;” did I say? I desire to recall the word, for when we go 
back in memory to the learning of that old heathen philosopher 
and poet Callimachus, who lived and taught two hundred and 
fifty years before Christ, we shall remember that ‘‘’ Tis ever wrong 
to say @ good man dies.” 





Appropriations, 


SPEECH 


HON. A. M. DOCKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 4, 1899. 

The House having under consideration the subject of appropriations— 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This Congress easily surpasses all its predeces- 
sors in the stupendous aggregate of its appropriations. It was 
thought that the Fifty-first Congress, commonly known as the 
“ Billion-Dollar Con .” had, in point of extrav ce of appro- 
priations, touched a limit which would not be reached, or at least 
surpassed, by any of its successors. This Congress, however, has 
far exceeded the appalling total of appropriations then made, and 
it will be remembered that the ‘‘ Billion-Dollar Congress ” was 
followed by overwhelming disaster to the Republican party at 
the ensuing election. 

Confronted with a war with Spain requiring the imposition of 
additional taxation, it is obvious that rigid economy should have 
been exercised in all other directions in the expenditure of public 
money. The _——_ were willing to meet all the demands upon 
the National Treasury made necessary by the Spanish war; but it 
is fair to presume that they expected their Representatives, in 
view of their cheerful disposition in meeting these added burdens, 
to limit the ordinary appropriations rigidly to the necessities of a 
wise and economical Administration. This expectation has not 
been realized. The result is an actual deficiency in current reve- 
nue amounting on the 1st of this month to $99,109,554.50. This 
deficiency, as shown by a recent conservative estimate by Chair- 
man CANNON, of the Appropriation Committee, will probably 
reach $159,000,000 on the 30th of June next. 

It is impossible to estimate with absolute accuracy the Treas- 
ury deficiency for the coming fiscal year. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his annual report made in December last, estimated 
it at about $31,000,000, but it now seems probable that it will not 
be less than $100,000,000. It is almost certain, therefore, that the 
Government will be compelled during the calendar year 1900 to 
face an actual Treasury deficiency. The $462,000,000 of income 
arising from the sale of bonds under this Administration and that of 
President Cleveland will then have been exhausted and the Treas- 
ury will from the condition of a borrowed surplus to a con- 
dition of actual deficit. Such a condition can be met either by 
increased taxation or by the issue of Treasury certificates or by 
"Notwit thetan ding this deplorable Treasury situa hich h 

o ‘ing t eplora tion, which has 
been called over and 


over in to the attention of and 
the country, appropriations have been made which in many cases 
have not been warranted by the interests of the public service, or 
which, if in themselves, should have been postponed until 
the national should beample to meet all liabilities without 
the necessity of bond issues. 


Mr. Speaker, in my opinion there is but one chance to avoid an 
actual deficit in the Treasury during the calendar year 1900. The 
Central and Western Pacific railroad companies are now indebted 
to the Government in the sum of $58,812,715.48. A settlement has 
been effected and will probably be consummated whereby these 
roads will at once pay into the Treasury $11,762,543.12, and the 
remaining indebtedness of $47,050,172.36 is to be met by notes 
bearing 3 per cent interest, payable semiannually, and due in 
ten years from the ist of August next. The general deficiency 
act gave the Secretary of the Treasury the right to sell these notes 
for par and accrued interest. If this action should be taken, it 
— greatly replenish the Treasury and to that extent postpone a 

eficit. 

The appropriations of the original “billion-dollar Congress” 
amoun to $1,035,680,109.94. The appropriations of this Con- 
= reach the mighty aggregate of $1,566,890,016.28, It is fair to 

educt from this total $482,562,083.47, made necessary to meet the 
liabilities of the Spanish war; so that, if we deduct from the grand 
total the liabilities on account of the Spanish war, it appears that 
the appropriations for the ordinary expenses of the Government 
are $1,084,327,932.81. 

The te meen of this Congress to meet the ordinary gov- 
= expenses exceed those of the last Congress by $39,747,- 

58.94. 

Not only this, but the contract liabilities authorized by this 
Congress for new ships and their armament, for public buildings, 
for rivers and harbors, and for miscellaneous objects amount to 
$70,602,524. If, therefore, to the ordinary appropriations are 
added the liabilities on account of these authorized contracts, we 
ascertain that the appropriations and contract liabilities amount 
together to the tremendous total of $1,154,930,456.81. 

hese increased appropriations go for French spoliation claims, 
public buildings, ten Act claims, and hundreds of other 
projects, some meritorious, but many of them not entitled to rec- 
ognition by the NationalGovernment. In nearly every branch of 
the Government civil service there has been an increase of appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Speaker, this abnormal increase of appropriations is not lim- 
ited to this Congress. The official exhibit of actual expenditures 
during the last ten fiscal years discloses a steady increase of the 
Federal tax rate. 


ACTUAL EXPENDITURES. 


The total ordinary expenditures of the Government, including 
the postal service, for the fiscal years 1879 to 1888, inclusive, a period 
of ten years, were $3,007 ,047,018.11. 

The total ordinary expenditures, including the postal service, 
for the fiscal years 1889 to 1898, inclusive, also a period of ten 
years, aggregated $4,228,411,690.20. That is to say, the expen- 
ditures of the last ten fiscal years exceeded the expenditures of 
the preceding ten fiscal years by the momentous aggregate of 
$1,221,364,672.09. 

The constantly augmenting and startling increase of Federal 
expenditures is further shown in the statement that the average 
expenditure for each year from 1879 to 1888, inclusive, was only 
$300,704,701.81, while the average expenditure for each of the last 
ten fiscal years amounted to $422,841,169.02. In other words, dur- 
ing the last decade the actual increase in the annual average of 
expenditures has been $122,136,467.21. 

This enormous increase of national expenditures would have 
been much larger but for Democratic ascendancy in the House of 
Representatives during a part of the decade from 1889 to 1898. 

It is claimed by some that the expenditures have properly in- 
creased and have only kept pace with the development of the 
country and the consequent enlargement of the scope of govern- 
mental functions, That this is a fallacious view is conclusively 
shown by the statement of per capita expenditures. The total 
cost of the Government for each one of our population during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1888, was only $5.16, while the cost per 
capita for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, amounted to $6..39 

his per capita increase of $1.23 is ascertained after deducting 
all the expenditures incident to the conduct of the war with 
Spain. It appears, therefore, that the ordinary expenditures of 
the Government have not only been increased by the vast amount 
which I have mentioned, but that the increase per capita has been 
altogether out of proportion to any increase made necessary by 
reason of the expansion and growth of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come to reform the scale of national 
expenditures. The reckless improvidence of the outgoing Con- 
gress will at least serve the good purpose of arousing the people, 
and of causing them to send Representatives to the national cap- 
ital who will reduce the burdens imposed by riotous appropriations. 
The Democratic party in 1900 will not only demand the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 and the abolition 
of trusts, but it will also insist upon a reduction of taxation and 

ditures and the abandonment of all efforts to establish a 
colonial empire. 
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Chronological history of appropriation bills, third session of the Fifty fifth Congress, estimates and appropriations for the bs 
ations for the fiscal year 1898-'99. PPrey I fiscal year 1399 


[Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives. ] 
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a re Mee a ee ee 
Reported to the House. Passed the House. /|Reported to the Senate.| Passed hens 
Title. Estimates, 1900.|—_—__, ——- | ———— = wemate. 
Date. Amount. Date. Amount. Date. Amount. Date. Amount, _ 
| 1898. 1898. 1899. 1899. _ 
Agriculture. ..... .cccee cecces cccces cocceces a $3, 127,722.00 = $3, 696, 322.00 ag $3, 696,322.00} Feb. 6] $3,717,522.00| Feb. 13] $3, 142 522.09 
BITE cnoccceseces cneses oecsouss eneesee ceees 14, 677, 342. 72 | Feb. uu 79, 038, 229.66 | Feb. 27 79, 128,915.30 | Mar. 2) 80,430,194.42 | Mar. 2 80, 430, 194. 4 
Diplomatic and consular ...............--- 1, 833, 028. 76 7. 9 1, 705, 533. 76 cap. i 1, 705, 533.76 | Jan. 28 1,710, 533.76 | Jan. 28 1, 722' 333 
District of Columbia b..........ccc.0.0---- 7, 230, 807. 07 Dec. 2 6, 359, 950. 77 Dec. 13 6, 359,950.77 | Jan. 6 7, 251,905.77 | Jan. 7 7,256, 905. 77 
I incccinctiseetmonnceenimenntiiiees 12, 151,898.00 | Feb. | 4,744, 793.00 Feb. 27 | 4,909,902.00| Feb. 28] 4,909,902.00] Mar. 2| 4, 900, 90 
NG. Riistesidlsceisiccitcesitvesiniteldl 7,069, 316. 41 Dec. 15 7, 347, 004. 87 | Dec. 19|  7,847,604.87 | Jan. 12| 7,449,304.87 | Feb. 9| 8, 100,675.91 
Logislative, otc «a. ---+-+-2-e0- 2---00-02~ 24, 305,005.86] Jan. 5 | 23,220,287.46] Jan. 9| 23,220,937.46 | Jan. 25 | 23,400,977.46 | Feb. 11| 23, 446, 437 4g 
Military Academy ............ See 681, 866.99 | Jan. 20 601,817.01 | Feb. 4 601,769.19 | Feb. 9 575,774.47 | Feb. 16 BTR T7447 
INOINY <Sb ab dcces ound covcenqectensinessavcoceh 47, 128, 251.08 nt aad 44, 168, 605. 24 —* 44, 856, 688.58 | Feb. 28 | 49, 225,469.58 | Mar. 1] 52,979! 409 58 
(RN coccdsiniereiteitnntepatibitnetieaiaiaiicnd 145, 233, 830. 00 Dec. 14 145, 233, 830. 00 Dec. 15 145, 233, 830.00 | Jan. 17 | 145, 233,830.00 | Jan. 27 | 145,253. a» a 
meneame 9 St Soe fa 105, 224,000.00 | Jan. 18 | 105, 471,638.75 | Jan. 20 | 105,200,400.00 | Feb. 15 | 105,533,638.75 | Feb. 21 | 105, 600. 138 75 
River and harbor..... d 15, 580,341.00 | Jan. 24 | 12,509,648.94| Feb. 2] 12, 524,648.94 | Feb. 18 | 130, 190,178.04 | Feb. 24 | 130/557 67x ay 
Sundry civil............ ¢51, 024,859.75 | Feb. 6| 62,929,101.14| Feb. 17| 42,972,311.14| Feb. 25 | 46,963,989.08 | Feb. 23 | 51/209’ on -4 
Ib csdenkicueiedbesiesse teal 565,328, 260.64 |... ...... | 497,086, 317.60 |... ...... 477, 767, 764.01 |..........| 606,593,220.20|..........| 615,924, 124.61 
1898. 1898. 1898. 1898. 7 
Deficiency for war expenses, etc.......... (Dec. 6 19,640.00 | Dec. 8 11,000.00 | Dec. 14 119, 640.00 | Dec. 15 119, 640.00 
Urgent deficiency, House of Representa- £30, 000, 000. 00 1899, 1899. 1899. 1899. rer 
ee ee cond ee Jan. 20 81,000.00 | Jan. 20 31,000.00 | Jan. 23 $1,000.00 | Jan. 23 31,000.00 
Deficiency, 1898 and prior years.......... Feb. 28 | 21,080,384.73 | Mar. 1] 21,089,384.73 | Mar. 2] 21,696,060.94 | Mar. 3] 25,048) 850.15 
TNL ncotdnssisenmadinnmeniiinintamatel 505, 828, 260.64 |.......... 518, 176,342. 33 |.........- 498, 899, 148. 74 |.........- 628, 430,921.14 |.......... 641, 123.614. 
DEO RTO OE oninsiccanngscasseks xncedecsaces FR FRB FIO FO a cccne cosclecoces cocccensesfessens coes|cosconcesese secs] secccoccen|sacess capees cevslee cove cocelecccee.--.-..... 
Total regular annual appropria- 
SIRO cnunsaienstriahieiliseiamaanedl iT, Lncnnun satcLoienenatiqsninediunn stn dnehtnias cannon gin addon behtiaans ateeeap ceehecarencceslcoscce coccce... 
Permanent annual appropriations --...... FBG, GIS, BAO. GD |. 0000 cocn}nn cnn concsccccclecccescses|conces cosces cess] ccccesccns|socese cscces socs|e cases cece] cccccsces.cs-... 
Grand total regular and perma- | 
nent annual appropriations. ...... FOR Se SEIN Le ocese cncclnnscey dances ncachanes cocsuphsinceen atagraneesisamindbteeinseadinnmedibss, iacasce 


Law, 1898-99. 


Law, 1899-1900. 

























Amount. Amount. - 
AGTICNIIEIS 2.00.00 000 access cneces cocceyccce ceca dedeen vane conennsesbonds nbeens uses croc ncussesessecnc cesses sbnsssusette Suusedpeubasbindea $3, 726, 022. 20 $3, 509, 202.00 
BSIOT cone ncccapcncess gecee 80, 430, 194. 22 28, 193, 392. 00 
Diplomatic and consular . 1,714, 533. 76 , 732, 
BIE AOS GC CORURENEE D. .ccconcccvceccerescevivebecess ducbscdabbbeds nbbee cake sedate acedes sdtegn ness cunscodanneaehsaadaanalneatannenn 6, 834, 535.77 6, 426, 880. 07 
PAPCIBORGOR «. « cccas secede ncccnw conn sctans mencus Secenebosceaccad seccduceoccsSenteese ects bs dddcebsshubevebcccbeeeeustes cesuacesubunde 4, 909, 902. 00 9, 377, 494. 00 
DIOR... cupunsinnccs dadaneocnsan benene cane chitin vetinbkenneoatninestinteninameeanminnateenetodibibae<iil GPdcnvinccsncesenateestbeniel 7, 604, 755. $1 7, 673, 854. 90 
I AER ELLE LES SBE LED LE TELA ELD ELLIS AIR. LLL IIE ELSE ININ NE RE 23, 405, 740.79 | 21, 625, 846.65 
SAGE CUD. 5 nats x:skbee hovadduskule taettnatissd dbcessGelsbscdscadsinabbdsiebateh stedpinasennsh oikakcatdien masa 575,774.47 | 458, 680, 23 
BUY « cccwccsneccenccccseveserss cccccncousen necusbes c6encces chee seccncceensecsee Seb penceseees doce Censdoue séscnueehéebeseeiebeses ase 48, 100, 094. 58 56, 098, 783. 68 
PORMEIOE. ac. ov coco cnsecnpcenpenscnanes peantocudesenesecsnnscsasass epensbsnnanescns denenougbéccasspnbes Ghhetesapennecedeiasenedeséhbdiea 145, 283, 830. 00 141, 238, 830.00 
IE Deen esac nacenaqecnuess nesnesconesstebneeebeeene ene penavenpachonnabnetahe>annsestehasnanenediaiastibedelianl ae 105, 634, 183. 75 99, 222, 300.75 
DRRVGR TIRE PONDOR . caves esse cesqemsp eens ccccwnssnses scocenesecedscnsaccens boadnnsesnpe cabs Secusenncecs ccnescbecensavedeenEananl Senn g 14, 973, 877. 94 (h) 
DOREIG GiGi wee ckddantdedacties cite 0csccess chtese chbdsteedinkécen cakedssesbductite Cobnecesesussbbe cose ccceceseckguwensseetbena wane 748, 498, 722. 58 Kk 48, 490, 212. 26 
EE nnconanctend sepumpacecssacancancnseiinesenabowmensagennateopenocnraensenns-+aqninnh taibeiibtas bheneeoiieliiind hades 491, 642, 167. 87 419, 062, 604. 30 
Deficiency for war expenses, etc...............-.. 1119, 640.00 — ae 
Prgens deficiency, House of Representatives, etc 31,000.00 |¢” B49, 772, 389. 96 
Deficiency, 1898 and prior years...............-..- 2A, 687, 372. 86 
PORE . onoce cock dnepas pbocds ensaedess cade tenn vesoessosnubswwe Sevetceuc atecbecbund dbeeedeess band cigs 6escuapeneeabaaeeal --| 516,480, 180.73 768, 835, 084. 26 
COC GU icine Rtn hpetimnttincdeétetioncnennennieresinscuesahbvarguess tnacbatbietibiambttanssnsibne abe 28, 500, 000. 00 6, 560,311.29 
Total regular annual LN gg 0 veget niehenet ththideaasséh copectins shiihiaminmyinneminitnenmnavaamnme daniel 544, 980, 180. 73 775, 395, 395. 55 
Poraindens GGIERL GP ORTEIIONED.. 60 cewe i occ cts wiiddns such ctce cscs cocveevedsuweenssedhed uae heswddcsenqein ugeidabwenonks dushnes 128, 678, 220.00 | 117,836, 220.00 
Grand total regular and permanent annual appropriations. ...... 2.222... 2.2..2. ence none eenees conn ceccee coccesleneceecees . p 898, 231, 615.55 





Aznouns of estinanted sovennes Bor face Pent BOD. 6c - 200 conecs once nccnsansiescdesatsnctisececcieas tilcssediasJectepshiusasdbbdibebnbbeduaie coce cece $510, 000, 000.00 
Amount of estimated postal revenues for fiscal year 1900...... 2... 2...0e -ccccenccccceccnccen ccna succes cocene ceces mitndinke Sdptichdititsidctiiedtesco~ 100, 958, 112. 00 
Total estinanted sevenmes fer Gach FORE TAD < iiss os tcceiss cedcsiincccnsistibeusess cchiacddeasentncsansbamaetecm satnsancegvobewd i caltetsseese 610, 958, 112. 00 





a No amount is included in the estimates for 1900 for the Agricultural Department for agricultural experiment stationsin the several States authorized 
by the act of March 2, 1887. The amounts app riated for this purpose for and 1900 are $720,000, er 

b One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for water department (estimated for 1‘) at 
$129,141), which are payable from the revenues of the water department. 

c Includes all expenses of the postal service payable from postal revenues and out of the Treasury. ra s 

peak pie gapcums exclusive of $12,883,437 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements included in the sundry civil esti- 
ma or 

e This amount includes $12,883,437 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1900. 

J This amount is approximated. 

@ In addition to this amount the sum of $8,918,197 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor 
improvements for 1900, making in all 892,074.94 for rivers and harbors for 1900. 

A No river and harbor bill passed for 1899, but the sum of $14,031,613.56 is a in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law, 
and $235,836 additional for river and harbor improvements for 1899—in all, glider, .56. The general deficiency act also spproprmie $360,000 additional for 
river and harbor improvements, making in all for river and harbor improvements in sundry civil act for 1899, and in eficiency act, $14,627,449.50. 

i This amount includes en to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and bor improvements for P 

. kh This canons ° includes a “eS 2 cory se comigecte authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1899 and $235,836 additional for 
river and har rovements for ; 4,267,449. 

iin addition to this amount, reappropriations are made for expenses of the military and naval establishments for the last six months of the fiscal year 
m amount includes $329,661,795.77 on account of ex of war with S and $8,070,872.46 on account of t of pensions, fiscal year 1898. 

n This is the amount submi b She Bocrotars ef the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year {s00, the exact amount appropriated not 
vite until two years alter the close of the fiscal year. a 

o In addition to this amount, contracts are authorized to be entered into, test te Serocgpuaestaiions by Congress, to the amount of about $70,000, ~ 

aide Includes $361,859,927.26 on account of expenses of war with Spain. In addition to this amount, contracts are authorized to be entered into, sub 


ject to future appropriations by as follows: By the District of Columbia act, $230,000; by the naval act, $23,366,156; by the sundry civil act, $352,500; 


and by the urgent deficiency act, 000; in all, $24,173, 
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The American Soldier. 


The Democratic party speaks one voice. It is the prayer of the nation: 
0, God, make righteous his cause; give victory to his arms; and rest his gal- 
jant soul in heaven. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 25, 1899. 


The House beingin Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12106) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900— 


Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Whatever differences I have entertained from 
my distinguished friends on my right (Republican side), or in mat- 
ters of organization with my own party, I know that the theme 
upon which I purpose occupying this floor for a moment must meet 
their unanimous a I rise to speak of the soldier; the 
American soldier. y relation to the volunteer by association, 
also because of short service in the late war, entitle me to say this 
word. Before proceeding further let me add that there has been 
frequent s on calling forth the statement of the attitude I 
bore and tion I so to the Army in the late Spanish- 
American war. In what I trust was in no wise an unpleasant 
encounter between the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] and myself a reference was made to this subject. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAINES] requested that I put 
in the RecorpD my status. Th w out of my actions in con- 
demning certain commissary called beef while I was serving in the 
discharge of my duty. I append to the conclusion of my remarks 
the information, that those interested may understand that it is 
not alone as a Democrat but as an American who has more than 
a ae Se in the welfare of the country and its soldiers 
that I intrude myself at this time upon the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not longer sit amidst this injustice to the 
spirit of Americanism without a protest. What means this at- 
= by our opponents to hold the Democratic party out to the 
world as questioning whether a Filipino soldier or an American 
soldier be right? Can such miserable issue ever exist among men 
who are first and always Americans? [Applause.} The Demo- 
cratic isa party of American patriots. They will not know, 
far less claim, the man who is less. From our honorable oppo- 
nents may come the accusation of indifference to the sons of our 
soil—the children of our national mother—but from our record, 
out of our hearts springing from our admiring soul, ever returns 
the immutable answer, that the Democratic on this floor, as 
in this nation, was the first to foster the rights of the volunteer, 
and shall be the last to desert them. eee) Whether in 
field of action or in camp of repose, the soldier is to us the object 
of our for his valor, our gratitude for his sacrifice. [Ap- 
plause.} No, gentlemen, you can not, your eminent journals 
shall not, confuse the issue. We will not allow any man of earth 
to mistake our stand. We, the Democratic party, as citizens of 
America, the injustice of the order which compelled our 
boys to la in distant lands, to die on stricken fields. But 
to each of heroes we send our hope of glory as they fight, 
our ceaseless prayers as they fall. [Applause. 

But, sir, are we in this House not ——e the issue? Are we 


not unguarded! rmitting the unthoughtful to place us in a 
mistaken attitude? Our critics from without have an appearance 
taken from us upon which they assail our patriotism. 


Sir, we must resent from all sources that we, an American 
House of Representatives, would ever tolerate from ourselves or 
from others comparison of the followers of Aguinaldo with the 
defenders of our flag. Let it now be known throughout the 
breadth of the world that unto us, Democrats, Republicans, all, 
as American Representatives, a soldier of that flag, following the 
orders of his country or firing in the defense of. his life, is right as 
— tne world, forever right and forever honored. fLoud 
applause. 

_ Sirs, the issue is not—it can not be—is a Filipino right or Amer- 
ican soldier right; no such mortifying contrast will be permitted. 
No man who will make it can be named “statesman,” nor citizen 
who would endure it bear with honor the title of an ‘‘American.” 


pee 
, let it be known that we hold the real issue to be, Was it 
not wrong to enforce the payment from the tax earners and tax- 


payers of this nation of $20,000,000 forthe ownership of so distant 
and disastrous a possession as the Philippine Islands? Was it 
not cruel to enforce upon the American farmer and toiler, already 
broken with his burdens, the competition of a savage and remorse- 
less race? Was it not criminal to exact by law and execute by 
arms the support of a military empire which must entail $200,- 
000,000 per year upon the encumbered free people of our nation? 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Shall not the question be, Where is the reward for such an under- 
taking? Where the justification for such oppressive policy? Shall 
it be found in the knowledge that no man in this day living can 
exist long enough to ever see or feel the slightest return for his 
exalted sacrifice? That life to him is not long enough to ever feel 
the burden lighten for one hour's length? Rather shall we not 
tell the nation that it is by the orders of the masters in power 
that thousands—yea, God in heaven mark it, hundreds of thou- 
sands—of our hopeful sons, our valorous youth, a mother's boy, a 
father’s hope, are to perish by mysterious plague; to die in con- 
suming fever, or to return—if ever to return—the emaciated 
wreck of a once promising life. Limbs tottering, cheeks sunken 
and yellowed by disease; eyes jaundiced in their sockets; ‘‘sicklied 
o'er with the pale cast of death.” Their frames racking with 
ceaseless torture—to expire at last in groan and prayer for home 
and mother. The pitiful close of their life’s bright beginning. 

Oh, my countrymen, here is the issue. 

It is against the law of their necessity; we cry out the order of 
their death; we oppose the confiscation of their generation; we 
fight to the end! The more we weep over their fate, the more we 
love and cherish them as they accept and execute it. 


And, as a child when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to its mother's breast, 
So the loud torrent and the cannon’s roar 
But bind him to us more and more. 


We know where they are; we know what they are doing; we 
feel all they feel, and shout out ‘“‘ brave boys” to their every war 
shriek and ‘‘God bless you” to every death throb. 

Alas! 


Nor wife nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends nor sacred home. 


Sirs, it is not ours at this hour to reason upon their course. It 
is not for our opponents to charge nor the enemies of this House 
to intimate that we are not all conscious of our duty. We know 
that while our soldiers fight their fight is our fight. Right or 
wrong their cause is our cause. [Applause.] Their commander 
in chief our commander; his orders our commands. [Loud ap- 
plause on Republican side.] No, gentlemen, not your applause, 
give me silence, As our soldiers know not to falter in the hour 
of obedience, we scorn to question the justice of their course. As 
they go to battle, it is enough for us that they wear the colors of 
their country—follow the flag of a reunited American people. 

Applause.} While —_ fight our enemy we fight with them. 
hie they obey, we applaud. While they endure in desperation, 
we suffer in heart. ntil the conflict of death is over, howsoever 
it may have been brought on, they are our children, they fight 
with our unanimous approval. [Loud 7. ] The assailants 
of their life or their flag is our enemy. The enemy of our coun- 
try is the enemy of the Democratic party. [Applause.} The 
Democrats of this land are the enemies of all who would hurt 
their country’s children. 

So, sirs, let it be heralded from our place that no vicious spirits, 
no calculating designs of any set of men, whether for the slander- 
ing of the Democratic party or for the disguising the real question 
and deluding the patriotic citizens, shall succeed in writing us 
down against our record or recording us as ever speaking of the 
American soldier save in love while he lives, in tears when he is 
dead. [Applause. | 

Mr. Chairman, we send our soldiers and sailorsour greeting. We 
send them our prayer.: I, sir, speak for the dear Westland, from 
whence I have come to you. I speak for the mother, who awaits 
at the doorway for the messenger to bring news of her boy; for 
the father, who clutches his heart as he hears of his son falling, 
and yet feels he was the son of the father of 1860 and 1865. I speak 
for the wife, who looks tpon the locket, smothers its dear like- 
ness to her moaning lips, turns to her baby, who only smiles at 
the name, but never again is to know its father. For all these I 
speak. Their all is yonder, waiting in the hidden Eastward. I 
send them the sacred assurance that the Democratic party watch- 
eth with them, and whether it be that their soldier boy sleeps upon 
arms, or startled from fitful slumber by incendiary torch or 
aroused by the shrieks of savage murderers—aye, be it that he 
may be falling in pits or dying in trenches, he has our prayers— 
the prayers universal of his mother nation—of all her devoted 
children, crying: ‘‘Oh, God above, he is an American soldier. 
Make righteous his cause, give victory to his arms, and rest his 
gallant soal in heaven.” [Loud and prolonged applause. | 
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APPENDIX. 


At the close of Congress I _—_ opportunity to enter into the 
for years been an officer in the 


t applied for opportunity to 
serve in the actual campaign in Cuba on the Atlantic slope. e 


law passed by Congress for the repletion of the Volunteer Army 
First, by commis- 
sion and service of the regulars, or of State volunteers through 
mustering in or appointment; second, by detailing the militia 
or any one of them, though a private citizen, by the President or 
special or general duty, they thereby 


military service. I was and h 
State guards of Washington State. 


provided three modes of entering the service. 


Secretary of War to an 
becoming amenable to all the mili 
of the Government, differing only 
that they drew no compensation. 

I was offered a commission by the President, depending upon 
the finding of an assignment for me by Adjutant-General Corbin, 
I declined a regular commission with a salary attached, because 
I feared it conflicted with my Congressional duties when the war 
should have closed, and because I was op to taking two sala- 
ries from the Government—I was receiving one as Congressman. 

The remaining opportunity was by detail. ‘Through the friend- 
ship of Justice of the Supreme Court Joseph McKenna I was re- 

nested by General Brooke to be a volunteer aide upon his 
{Brooke’s) staff, to join him to go to Ponce or Porto Rico, Hav- 
ing reached St. Louis before receiving my orders, I returned too 
late to join General Brooke before he departed for Porto Rico. 

After leaving Chickamauga I was largely confined to the camp 
at Newport News, and then following to the ins ion of com- 
missary being loaded upon the transports Obdam and Chester, which 
were being fitted out for Porto Rico. General Grant, together 
with his staff, sailed direct from Newport News, Va., to Ponce, 
Porto Rico. My service with him was under his orders. He 
placed me wherever he would have ordered any soldier, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that I was a member of Congress and in every 
wise indifferent to the slightest discrimination. As it has been 
urged that my position brought me within the inhibition applying 
to General WHEELER, Colonels CoLson, ROBBINS, and CAMPBELL, 
I respond by calling attention that I received no salary nor official 
cominission, ranked as a private from day to day, according to 
the duties I was ae 

It was not until I had finished the work assigned, including 
camp toil, acting as board of survey, and doing field duty, that 
General Grant assigned me to his staff, with the rank of colonel, 
as inspection officer. For none of my military service did Ireceive 
any compensation, none was sought by me; my position as a vol- 
unteer, subject to the orders of war, without any returns or re- 
muneration, can be best gathered from the orders which attached 
me to duty. I append also one relating to inspection, as that is 
the one special order which is interesting to the House in view of 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio and the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, and because certain persons have dis- 
puted that I acted ow when | condemned certain objection- 
able commissary—the beef now in controversy. 

Reporting to Adjutant-General Corbin the facts, he gave me 
orders to report to Gen. Fred. Grant, at Newport News, =a esting 
General Grant to forward me under orders to General ke, 
and to give mo transportation and . Through this kind- 
ness of General Corbin I was enabled to meet General Grant, 
and he, finding conditions justif him, temporarily assigned 
me to his staff by an official order, calling me to report to his 
headquarters for duty. This I did, and so served to the end of 
the war. Shortly after my attachment to General Grant he de- 
tailed me, among other duties, as inspection officer, ordering me 
to inspect, among other things, at different times, certain com- 
missary. The orders are as follows: 


First. The letter of authority from the Secretary of War, through Adju- 
tant-General Corbin, attaching Colonel Lewis to General Brooke's staff, or- 
dering him to Porto Rico: 


War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, August 1, 1898. 
Gen. Freep. D. GRANT, Newport News, Va.: 


Dear Sir: The Hon. James Hamuton Lewis comes to you en route to 
General Brooke, whom he goes to serve as volunteer aid on his staff. The 
Secretary of War directs that you give him safe conduct and transportation. 


Respectfully, 
as : H. C. CORBIN, Adjutant-General. 


laws, subject to the orders 
rom the regular service in 


Second. The order of General Grant attaching Lewis to his own staff as 


inspector: 
[Special Orders, No. 26.] 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD BRIGADE AND DIVISION DETACHMENT, 
Rst Drviston, First Army Corps, 
News, Va., August 4, 1898. 


VU. Col. James H. Lewr -general, ha reported 
to instructions from t Uitank Generel’ meral's Office, dated 
- to these headquarters for duty and receive transportatio 


By command of Brigadier-General Grant: 
F. J. KOUNTZ, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


CRANFORD, was born near Grove Hill, Clark Coun 
was about 36 


Mr. CRANFORD se 


justice of the court of civil a 


junior member of the firm of Milam 





ugust 1 1808, will be 
tion to Porto 


Then followed different orders and reports, among which was 
the following: : 
[Special Orders, No. 26.] 
HEADQUARTERS THIRD BRIGADE AND Division DeTacHMENT. 
First Division ARMY Cokps 
Newport News, Va., August 8, 1999. 
X. Col. James H. Lewis will proceed to Pier 5 and Seapost such commis. 
ew 


saries as are pointed out to him by the commissary, witha v todetermining 
their condition. ung 


By command of Brigadier-General Grant: 
F. J. KOUNTZ,. 
Assistant Adjutant-Gen: ral, 
Then follows the copy of the report on beef, which I withho!q 
because of the investigation now in progress, and because tho 
same is the property of the War Department and I have no per- 
mission to make it public. 





Eulogy on the Late John W. Cranford. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 3, 1899, 
On the following pepebationss 


* Resolved, That by ous consent opportunity may be given for tri- 
butestothe memory of Hon. JoHN W. CRANFORD, late a Representative from 


the State of Texas. 
** Resolved, That asa mark of gegpest to the memory of the de- 
in recogni of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 


servant, these memorial proceedings shall appear in the ConGressio. A, 


RD. 
* Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 


to the family of the deceased.” 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: My deceased friend and colleague, Jonn W. 
, Ala., and 
ears old at the timeof hisdeath. He been a citi- 
zen of Texas for eighteen years, moving there when a mere youth. 
ed at Sulphur gs, Tex., and studied law 
with Judge J. K. Milam and Sam J. Hunter (now an associate 
— Texas). Mr. Cranrorp 
was educated, a man quick of comprehension, and endowed 
with great energy and ambition; hence, he was soon able to stand 
a very creditable examination for law license. He became the 
& Hunter. When these men 
were elected tothe bench Mr. Cranrorp succeeded to the busi- 


ness of the firm which he conducted with signal ability and suc- 


cess. Mr. CRANFORD was my personal and political friend. Woe 
served together as State senators of Texas in the Twenty-first 


and Twenty-second tures. 
As a | tor Mr. CRANFORD’s mind was comprehensive. and 
he was quick to anal 


ze _— questions. His honesty of purpose 
by his associates, while his great ability was 
chairman 


Was never — 
i y all. He was made of judiciary commit- 


oe mary 
tee No, 1 of the senate, on account of his marked ability as a law- 


yer, his energy, and his kindly disposition. He was also elected 
president pro tempore of the senate. Iam informed that he was 
the youngest man who ever held that tion. He was elected to 
the Fifty-fifth Con over J. H. (Cyclone) Davis, a Populist 
orator of note and inction. 5 
A noted writer has truthfully said that an honest man is tlic 
noblest work of God. If the Sra om voice of the people among 
whom Joun W. Cranrorp lived so many years can be relied 
upon, he came fully up to the standard of an honest man. !/e 
was at homeamong the farmers and iaborers of his district. They 
relied on his honesty of purpose and his ability, and gladly su)- 
ported him whenever they had an opportunity. They seeme to 
appreciate the old and sentiment, ‘‘ The friendship of a goo! 
man isa from the gods.” Mr. CRaANFrorp’s kindness of heart 
was well known to all. He never let See to doa 
kindly act, hence he had hosts of warm iends. This 
kind, friendly, social caused clouds of disappoint- 
years of his life. > 
On May 2, 1863, Stonewall Jackson led the attack on the right 
of General Hooker " t came on, with ruin 
impending over the Federal army, this te leader, 
through the gathering darkness, received a volley from his 
"a _ wounded—in Seamnelite our true 
and noble was overcome by his own ty. . 
So in the Idan tube tate told tak onnoameaghocinicken with 
a dart, said, when he saw the fashion of the shaft— 


With our own feathers, not by other's hands, are we now smitten. 





all ie ale ii 
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Mr. CRANFORD’s wife died last year. She was a true, loving, 
Christian wife and mother. They had four children, the young- 


est a little 15 years old. The last time I saw Mr. CRANFORD 

alive his little girl was beside him and he remarked that she was 

her mother’s flower and her father’ssunshine. He seemed to real- 

ize that his malady was incurable and that he must soon pass 

away and leave his little children orphans. This world presents 

no sadder picture than to see the last parent on the brink of the 
ve, Mr. CRANFORD’s children fully realized their sad condi- 

tion, and each of them could exclaim with Homer: 

Oh, that a happier lot were mine! 

If i must leave thee—thou to go down to earth, 

For I shall have no wane when thou art gone— 


Nothing but sorrow. Father have I none, 
And no dear mother. 


Shakespeare has said: 


When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions. 


Surely sorrows have come upon the family of our deceased friend 
in battalions. May we not hope that our Heavenly Father, who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lambs, will protect, guard, and 4 
hold these orphans, and that they will become true and noble 
citizens of our Lone Star State? 


The Fifty-fifth Congress: Its Appropriations Economieal—Its 
Legislation Wise and Patriotic. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 4, 1899. 


The House having under consideration the subject of appropriations— 


Mr. CANNON said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The appropriations made at the last session of 





the Fifty-fifth Co ss will amount to $673,658,400.73, showing 
an apparent reduction of $219,573,214.82 below the appropriations 


made at the preceding session. This reduction is attributable to 
the necessarily large appropriations made at the session which 
closed in July last—the second session of the Fifty-fifth Congress— 
for expenses of the war with Spain. 

The entire appropriations made by the Fifty-fifth Congress ag- 
gregate $1,566,890,016.28, of which amount the sum of $482,562,- 
083.47 is directly chargeable or incident to the war with Spain. 
Deducting the latter from the former sum, the remainder, $1,084,- 
327,932.81, represents the ordinary appropriations made during the 
= Congress a Sa emanenet Se Se my a 

he a iations e by the pr ing e Fifty- 
fourth, Minch adjourned March 3, 1897, Guaeatel te] $1,044,580. 
273.87, or only $39,747,658.94 less than the ordinary os oeeaqges 
of this Congress after deducting the sums required for the war. 

It is eminently proper to compare the appropriations mad by 
this Congress with those made by its immediate predecessor, for 
the reason that the latter, com of a numerically strong Repub- 
lican House of Representatives and a nonpartisan Senate, appro- 
priated, as stated, $1,044,580,273.87 on estimates submitted by a 
Democratic Administration, amounting to $1,064,589,241.20, or 
nearly $20,000,000 more than was granted by that Congress for 
public expenditure. 

No fair criticism was ever made or attempted of the aggregate 
appropriations made by the Fifty-fourth Congress, and none can 
be sustained against the appropriations made by the Fifty-fifth 
Congress when they are analyzed and compared. The whole 
apparent excess in ordinary appropriations—$39,747,658.94—made 
by this Congress over those of the Fifty-fourth Congress is more 
than accounted for under eight titles of expenditure, namely: 


For payment of pensions................-..--.-..-. $3, 875, 200. 00 
For the postal service, in order to meet the in- 
creased demands of our commerce .--.-.-_.....-. 16, 619, 581. 53 
For river and harbor improvements, including 
—_ a, on mae some of which were au- 
orized ous Congresses ................ 
For case ships for the Navy and for 
their armor and armament... ..................-- 
For beginning the work of taking the Twelfth 


8, 401, 128. 59 
6, 080, 838. 00 
1, 000, 000. 00 


For participation by our country and the exhibition 
of its industries at the Paris Exposition 
in 1900 1, 210, 000. 00 


For new public buildings to accommodate the busi- 
ness of the Government in various cities, includ- 
ing buildings for the Department of Justice and 
for the Government Printing Office, about. . $5, 000, 000. 00 

For payment of judgments against the Government 
under the Bowman Act and for the French spolia- 
tions 


D, 768. 38 


40, 287, 516. 50 
Thus it is seen that the whole actual increase in ordinary appro- 
priations by this Congress over its immediate predecessor is more 
than accounted for in a few items that are beyond criticism and 
that were advocated and passed without party division in either 
branch of Congress. 
In addition to the aggregate of specific appropriations made at 
this session of Congress, contracts are authorized, subject to ap- 
ropriations to be supplied hereafter by future Congresses, amount- 
ing to about $70,000,000, of which sura about $44,000,000 is for 
the construction of additional ships for the Navy and for their 
armor and armament; about $22,500,000 for work on river and 
harbor improvements, and something over $3,000,000 for the con- 
struction of public buildings. The contract system is of neces- 
sity applied to the construction of our new warships, some of 
which require years for building and equipment for service. In 





the case of river and harbor improvements and the erection of 
public buildings, experience has demonstrated that the authoriza- 
tion of contracts tends materially to expedite and cheapen thesame. 

I will append, as a part of my remarks, tables showing, by titles 


of appropriation acts, the appropriations made by the Fifty-fourth 
and Fifty-fifth Congresses for the fiscal years 1897 and 1898 and 
the fiscal years 1899 and 1900, respectively; also, the appropria- 
tions made on account of or incident to the war with Spain, and a 
chronological history of the appropriation bills for the last session 
of this Congress. These tables give a graphic insight into the ap- 
propriations made by this Congress, as well as by the last, and 
there is nothing left for me to add touching the details of appro- 
priations. 

No two years of our national history since the close of the civil 
war have been so big with great events or have seen such master- 
ful treatment of the same as the two years covered by the first 
half of William McKinley's Administration and by the Fifty-fifth 
Congress. Administration and legislation have been both wise 
and efficient. 

The history of the country shows that in time of war, when 
public attention is directed chiefly to military matters, the expend- 
itures of the Government are apt to go without proper attention, 
and, what is of far greater consequence, enterprising individuals 
or interests attempt to utilize public sentiment and commit the 
Government to expenditures from the Treasury to carry out poli- 
cies meeting with public favor without properly safeguarding the 
machinery necessary to accomplish the end in view. Butthe Con- 
gress that is just expiring has been peculiarly fortunate, first, in 
having been able to maintain a close scrutiny of appropriations, 
and second, in having successfully resisted projects prompted by 
selfish interests that were claimed to be proper for carrying out 
public sentiment, but which would, in reality, have defeated the 
realization of such sentiment or have at least delayed the construc- 


.tion of great works necessary for the national welfare. 


A case in point was the proposition to construct the Nicaragua 
Canal. There is an almost universal public sentiment demanding 
the construction of an isthmian canal that will unite the waters 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. The public defense on the 
one hand, and the interests of the commerce of the United States 
and of the world on the other, demand such a canal. 

A bill was proposed and passed by the Senate committing the 
United States to the construction of the Nicaragua Canal and the 
practical acquirement, at a cost of $5,000,000, of an alleged conces- 
sion from Nicaragua and Costa Rica to the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany for the construction thereof, while in truth and fact, if said 
concession has not already expired it will expire in October next: 
and even if it had not expired the United States could not afford 
to construct a canal under its provisions. 

If the Senate bill or any measure proposed had been enacted, 
the United States would have paid $5,000,000 for a worthless con- 
cession and would have been committed by law to the construc- 
tion of a canal along the Nicaragua route, and under such condi- 
tions it would have been compelled, before we threw a spadeful of 
earth, or in any way began actual construction, to have acquired 
by treaty from Nicaragua and Costa Rica the territory whereon 
to construct the canal and the right to construct it. 

Such legislation would have delayed and embarrassed the con- 
struction of an isthmian canal. The United States can not afford 
to enter upon this great work until it has required by treaty a zone 
of territory whereon to construct the same. Fortunately the 
House of Representatives resisted the enactment of the proposed 
legislation, and the contest between the Senate and the House re- 

ted finally in the only practical provision possible, viz, the ap- 
propriation of a million dollars to enable the President to make 
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full and complete investigation of the isthmus, with a view to the 
future construction of a canal across the cnn, peeeeeey the 
Panama and Nicaragua routes, and to report to Congress the re- 




















Sey 


Appropriations made by the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fift Congre 
years tee 0 and 1599-1308. wae ssse—fiscal 





sult, with his recommendations in the premises. In addition to Title. Fitty-fourth Fifty-fifth Con- 
this, the President already has the sole power to negotiate treaties -98. 1909. 1900. 
for a site for said canal, which treaties must be made and ratified ieee, 
before the Government can begin construction. AQTIONWETE....... .-ccce----cedscowcccesccccce $6,438, 434.00 | a $7,235, 204 09 
There are many other matters of legislation and of failure to army Sal cig asa tecinn wire asnetesiention 46, 407,747.03 | 103,623) 5s, 42 
legislate and appropriate to which I might refer, but for fear of | Divlomatie and consular.........----.---.-- 1 Oer melee | yori 742. 52 
making this statement too long I forbear. Some general observa- | Fortification .........222222.2220...00222-| 16, 808,089.00 elt ar is os 
tions in other lines, however, permit me to submit. Indian .... ...-04------s000-----200-reneeneeee 15, 064, 617. 68 15,278. 610.71 
During the whole of the four years covered by Mr. Cleveland's | Mifitary Acadouiy 2222222277777 777 te Cat Gh | 45,081, 587.44 
second Administration the material and industrial condition of | Navy .-....2.00..20000 |e 68,565; 895.14 ror ey % 
the country was calamitous, and its contemplation does not bring | Pension........-.---.--------+---+-+-+-++++-++ 2R2, 592, 460. 00 238 487' Goo ta, 
satisfaction to any American citizen. But the Fifty-fifth Con- | Rost Moe... -..-.-----.-+----ee--o-nn-o0 188, 298,002.97 | 9 204, 856, 484.50 
gress, beginning with the Administration of William McKinley, | Sundrycivil......2.222200002 2772227222227") an 86208) 498.57 soe oa 4 ee 
and promptly called in extraordinary session, as promptly enacted ORORCIED «20000 cons cococe conveccveces coccee 25, 799,238.41 | 374/610) 402 = 
legi aan, ree has vonage i anions sovenaae _— to MANCOUS -... ~~. 00 ---e--neneeneneneeneee 1, 415,067.96 | 135,000, 311. 29 
pay the ordinary expenses of the Government, and has at the same Total, regular appropriations......... 447,893.87 | 1.320.875 Bn: 
— ne nee labor. ne —— of mes leg. Permanent annual egurepriations. aacbhecta ae, ike? $80.00 z oe, a 440 = 
slation hope and confidence struc nds, and the condition o pas ———$$—___ 
the whole coanary improved and has continued to improve from ee hee ee: 1,044, 580, 273.87 |n 1,568,890, 016.2 
that time to the present. Labor is now universally employed, ee —_ 





with increased wage, and with such employment the means are 
ongetes for increased consumption. 

n addition, without taking time to discuss in detail the causes 
that led thereto, Congress declared war against Spain; and the 
prompt and decisive successes of the Army and Navy = land 
and sea have never been equaled anywhere in history. e great 
expenditures rendered naeuenene by the war required the enact- 
ment of additional revenue legislation, and that legislation is now 
bringing into our Treasury an additional $100,000,000 per annum. 

The vast increase of the Navy and the creation of an army of a 
quarter of a million men, together with the increase of taxation, 
have not in any appreciable degree checked our industrial advance, 
which noon coincidentally with the incoming of the present Ad- 
ministration and the Fifty-fifth Congress, 

As a logical sequence of war, outlying territories formerly be- 
longing to Spain have, 2, the treaty of peace and by the occupa- 
tion of our y and Navy, come under the j ction of the 
United States, and a military government, under the direction of 
the President and in conformity with the treaty, is estab- 
lished in those outlying territories and will continue until Con- 





alIncludes $60,000 on account of war with Spain. 
a b paenaes 7,300,850.12, estimated, on account of or incident to war with 
n 


cIncludes $5,232,582, estimated, on account of war with Spain. 
d Includes on aceount of war with Spain. 
e Includes $25,537,837 for increase of the Navy. 
Includes $42,858,790.88, estimated, on account of war with Spain; and 
$31,613,675 for increase of the ar 
giactedes er 000 on account of war with Spain. 
Includes $21,863,009.91 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river 
and harbor improvements. 
iIncludes $22,949,810.56 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river 
and harbor improvements; and $281,300 on account of war with Spain. 
k Includes 342,260.47 on account of war with Spain. 
UIncludes $23,870,000 on account of war with Spain. . 
m Includes $6,000,000 to pay interest on war loan of $200,000,000. 
— a total sum of $482,562,083.47 on account of or incident to war 


wi 
WAR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Appropriations made during the second session of the Fifty-fifth Congress o 

account p> incident to the wens watt Spain enon 

For the national Gatense, oct Dave, 6.1808 page 06 iveiebescee $50, 117,000.00 

Army and Navy deficiencies, act May 4, 3 34, 625, 725. 71 
Naval appropriation act, May 4, 1898, pages 130-161—amount of in- 

a) 


. rease over preceding naval S50N MOS .....0..-....... 23, 005, 549. 49 
gress in the future shall provide by legislation such civil govern- Fortification & propriation act , 1898, pages 58-60—amount 
ment as the in‘erests of the United States and the confitien and of increase over act as by the House sn e.-----cscas === 5, 232, 582. 00 


well-being of the people therein may demand. 


uxiliary naval force, j * yeociation May 2, ii page ir 3, 000, 000. 00 
The Administration of William McKinley and the Fifty-fifth a 


A 
Additional clerical force, War Department, Audi 


Congress have grappled successfully and wisely with all questions Lite Saving Borvice, act Fane 7, 1808, page eel oases 770,000.09 
of peace and of war that they have been called upon to consider. | Army and N ee to ot oc 16,015, 000.00 
And in passing let me call attention to our great success in secur- | “22D eDGitures, June 13, 1808, pages 413, 29 800, 000.00 


ing the adjustment of the large indebtedness due the Government 
from the Pacific railroads. Under the Administration of Mr. 
Cleveland, in the then depressed condition of the country, the 
large indebtedness due from those railroads was regarded as 

ractically lost, and we would have been glad to have secured 
its settlement by the payment of one-half of it. But, with the 
return of prosperity so wisely promoted by sound legislation and 
administration, the indebtedness of the Union Pacific, amounting 
in round numbers to $59,000,000, has been collected and paid into 


Army, Navy, and other war expenses for six months beginnin 
suly 1, 1898, in general deficiency act, section 2, July 7, 1800 ten ont 
DEINIIHIES 6 nonce sconse 5005s 050505 Coeccabypeseceet cagegeesccccce , O79, 261. 4¢ 
Expenses of bringing home remains of soldiers, act July 8, 1898, oe 
WEE GE weccccccccencnns a¢enuageéhenccbmnnegentineedaowsuenecezcce 200, 000.00 


SD Fn ccincantsncnsicguesntnial atin tmpbedticee cece 361, 859, 927. 26 


Appropriations made during the third session of the Fifty-fifth Congress on 
account of or incident to the war with Spain. 


In legislative act: 











Additional clerical force, ete.— 

the Treasury, while the principal of the indebtedness of the Kansas I sl ic $6, 800 

Pacific, amountihg to over $6,000,000, has also been collected and ry Cegeresens waneee tances eeeeee nena neen ees = s 

paid into the Treasury. Under legislation enacted by the second Post-Office Department -.........-...---.--------- 13,400 

session of the Con just ired, the Administration has set- of Claims auditors .................cccccecee 10, 000 

tled and secured the whole of the debt, both principal and inter- | , haat $1,316, 300.00 

est, due from the Central Pacific, likewise amounting in round | “™"QCas¢ and Geodetic Survey ......-..-.-----+-----+-«- 82, 000 

numbers to $59,000,000. If anyone had predicted, at the eo carro | dee 199, 300 

of this Administration, that it would possible to collect an 4 et a 261, 000.00 

secure these great sums to the United States, he would have | ™ Fost oflce not: sory occupied by military.......--..-- 300, 000.00 

been laughed at as a prophet abounding in neither inspiration | mn cultural act: 

nor wisdom, eather Bureau stations in West Indies..........-....------ 60, 000. 00 

It is not my purpose now to discuss questions connected with | Army act: 

legislation hereafter to be enacted. I pieter rather to await the = oer eerintion at COD ite eRe 

logic of events and the full information that will doubtless come, a op 060.18 

as I hope, between now and the organization in December next of | 1, nq “At IeTease Of ------------2neeenaenennnnnenanneenenenanes snes — 

the ey bg ae But I venture the assertion and pre- The appropriations made in the naval act for 1900, exclu- 

diction t the United States could not if it would, and would sive of the sums for “ Increase of the Navy,” exceed the 21.09 

not if it could, part with the territories acquired from Spain by | ,, heeds yt meow mga naval act for 1898 by.....- 19, 768, 261.39 

the treaty of peace or shirk its duties and responsibilities touch- | ~°"Titerest on $00,000,000 of bonds for war loan at 3 per cent — 

4 SNP GREED. ocersnscecces cesuedsasdibdedediaest bhOTss ssabos , 000, 000. 

{r. Speaker, a word in conclusion. I feel that I can with pro- | ™ act: 00 

priety congratulate the House, the Congress, the Administration, Seerags te Rpin Cee PET ENE oxneen eet rme- ~cere=noow menos 

and the country upon the legislation and appropriations «f the Treasury Department.....................---... _ $300,000.00 

Fifty-fifth Congress as well as upon the tration <f the Ee -—ncnnrvee rntore eon onsen tits 10 O00. 00 

Executive. Turning our faces toward the new problems that will ran enn nene nner ontr nay 15, 680, 464. 70 

be presented for our consideration and action, I am confident that ar 

we shall in the future, as we have solved other problems in the Total ...... recevevas svoncrses essbacessesescossbeanbsssstissocs 120, 708, 156. 


past, solve them successfully, bringing toour aid in their solution 


courage, wisdom, and patriotism. 


ST ee rr creer ceectcmenaneperegn TERROR. 
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ee ee ee 
chronological history of appropriation bills, third session of the Fifty-fif/th Congress, estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1899-1900, and approprt- 
ations for the fiscal year 1898-99. 
[Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives. } 

















| Reported tothe House. | Passed the House. Reported totheSenate.| Passed the Senate. 





























Title. Estimates, 1900.|—____ ————_ | ——__—_ —- 
Date. Amount. Date. | Amount. Date. Amount. Date. Amonnt. 
a — lil icniae aes caine 
= 1898. 1898. 1899, . 1899. 
Agriculture .-..---+-.+--------++------+-+-- @ $8, 127, 722. 00 ore. $3, 696, 322. 00 Des. 38 $3, 696, 322.00 | Feb. 6] $3,717,522.00| Feb. 13 | $3, 742,522.00 
| 899. 
Tr ) Se eee eee 144, 677,342.72 | Feb. 14 | 79,088, 229.66 | Feb. 27 | 79,128,915.30 | Mar. 2| 80,430,194.42 | Mar. 3 80, 430, 194. 42 
Diplomatic and consular .............-..-- 1, 833, 028. 76 = 9 1, 705, 533. 76 — 1, 705, 533.76 | Jan. 23 1,710, 533.76 | Jan. 28 1, 722, 333. 76 
District of Columbia b.......-......-.--.-- 7, 230, 807. 07 Dec. 12 6, 359, 950. 77 Dee. 13| 6,359,950.77 | Jan. 6 | 7,251,905.77 | Jan. 7 7, 256, 905. 77 
* OF. . 
Fortification ........----- 2+ -00+---+02 e2+-0- 12, 151, 898.00 = 4, 744, 798. 00 a hy 4, 900, 902.00 | Feb. 28 4,909, 902.00 | Mar. 2 4,909, 902. 00 
SAAN <n cheiimininpoo-covescasqvacee cocowses 7, 069, 316. 41 Dec. 15 7,347, 004. 87 Dec. 19 7,347, 304.87 | Jan. 12| 7,449,804.87| Feb. 9] 8,166,675. 81 
“SES ee 24, 365,005.86 | Jan. 5 | 23,229,287.46| Jan. 9| 23,220,937.46| Jan. 25] 23,400,977.46| Feb. 11] 23, 446, 437.46 
Military Academy-.............-..-..-.-.. 681, 866.99 | Jan. 20 601,817.01 | Feb. 4 601, 769.19 | Feb. 9 575,774.47 | Feb. 16 575, 774. 47 
NAVY «-c.0c cccece cosnee ooces oeeeee- cece eee- 47, 128, 251.08 rs 44, 168, 605. 24 = 44, 856, 638.58 | Feb. 28 | 49,225,469.58 | Mar. 1 52, 979, 469. 58 
898. 898. 
PORIOE, onccceccccce ccccee coccce coce coccnces 145, 233, 830. 00 Sa 145, 235, 830.00 oe 15 | 145, 233, 830.00 | Jan. 17 | 145,233, 880.00 | Jan. 27 | 145, 233, 830.00 
0. 899. 
et | -| 105, 224,000.00 | Jan. 18 | 105, 471,688.75 | Jan. 20 | 105, 200,400.00 | Feb. 15 | 105,533, 688.75 | Feb. 21 105, 603, 138. 75 
ea 415, 580,341.00 | Jan. 24 | 12,509,648.94 | Feb. 2) 12,524,648.94 | Feb. 18 | 130,190,178.04 | Feb. 24 | 130,557,678. 04 
DEREET GIVE ones 000000 co c0ce cn eccccce cece e51, 024,859.75 | Feb. 6 | 62,929,101.14 | Feb. 17 | 42,972,311.14 | Feb. 25 | 46,963,989.08 | Feb. 23 51, 209, 262. 58 
a 565, 328, 269.64 |.......... 497, 086,317.60 |...... ene] 477, 767, 764.01 |..........) 606,508, 220.20 |... | eis, 024, 124.04 
1898. 1898. 1898. 1898. 
Deficiency for war expenses, etc.......... Dec. 6 19,640.00 | Dec. 8 11,000.00 | Dec. 14 119, 640.00 | Dec. 15 119, 640. 00 
Urgent deficiency, House of Representa- |( £30,000, 000.00 1899. 1899. 7 1899. 1899. 
NL it inihins dacces d ceepesesesoet Jan. 20 $1,000.00 | Jan. 20 31,000.00 | Jan. 23 81,000.00 | Jan. 28 31,000. 00 
Deficiency, 1898 and prior years .......... Feb. 28 | 21,089,384.73 | Mar. 1] 21,089,384.73 | Mar. 2/| 21,606,000.94| Mar. 3 25, 048, 850. 16 
a.  cacdnotbeancns 605, 323, 260.64 |_.........} 518,176,342.93 |.......... 498, 999, 148.74 |... 628, 430,921.14 |... ” G41, 123, 614. 80 
SRI dasti scents wscssesicicc cece FID cticascslessisctenccewn ajocrecs consfuncees ceceos eee Ne iain Aciainidaiamieeliad Secemein yee 
Total, regular annual appropria- a a 50s 
pecan Paap: eer 625, 928, 269.64 |..........|.-.... A i Be i aii i as Mh abst ghdediidak ed ndaabie vedi neiddilaeiiamaion 
Permanent annual appropriations -...... 128, 678, 220.00 |...... deecesGuccce Ricaiesnnithns iawn ined boc tea alti Te eae a ld 
Grand total, regular and perma- | . ee 
ee - aoa cabe le naked nesenganealabdsha caseloesans bosdns cosclancccs conc] ecccscn cases encnesassscucsieceses cocteecese 








eaten coo 5k es | | | 











Law, 1899-1900. Law, 1898-99 









































| 
Title |—— ——|— 
Date. Amount. Amount. 
| 1899 
Tle has ek cnc lhdncs 4i00ss cbbUes dnqsac Saeed Uibnod bedbag cnbegn bansss cocccasccces caccceccesne coscce decssseese ~~ $3, 500, 202. 00 
a a5 sl as ccs Kilns nissan eR EAM Minacg avec ccencenecencecce dle dha 80, 430, 194. 42 28, 193, 392. 00 
I ccnnis en ccen dudignbadedanetssnadoummebbenemuinthshbagibebheves ccccen ‘ ieee aad 1, 714, 533. 76 1, 752, 208. 76 
ee. onda head naan Gnd SE enn EKbEs basesn coweeresccecte cecece a 6, 834, 535. 77 6, 426, 880. 07 
sees 2 Sa a SRE a aehaa hadeke occtus Gacace cess scccccacsoceseee|eccsee ce. 4, 909, 902. 00 9, 377, 494. 00 
in essens-senesennnense suns saneceneesscccanssessenecssenaneeeatsetaaennsacsens naneee ancens nannies enenee cenarcseessseees|enenes snes 7, 604, 755. 81 7, 678, 854. 90 
I a all Es edi eenene guns Socounasenndesuses seladscence< 23, 405, 740. 79 21, 625, 846. 65 
NTE eT nnn Le oo acura ciopaccooheseeuuqeataaneenes Ee 575, 774.47 458, 689. 23 
NOVY ----.------.00-2nneneenenencnnnsanennneneccenenenna scenes seceen a cnnentancaeanenesamecee cnenee scnreecesseeeccseseantee| seeten ence! 48, 100, 004. 58 56, 008, 783. 68 
a od andes Sue Se ee aeina dskects cacanwbascce caececcccceccecseclececcoeoce} 2S, SGI 141, 238, 830. 00 
a eek Re eo acu nemindbeenesensendieseceseece | 105, 634, 183. 75 99, 222, 300. 75 
a a | ee tecdedn oedasneencad cuaeataseeuscoudecincescucces! @SG,0NeL EE Oe (h) 
ee eo eos eas Dida ence bees oded ubiincd abasmensnddbee ddeccandadee sccecatad veaccecececceuéstes cece 148, 498, 722. 58 ke 48, 490, 212. 26 
SL SL LLL AT TT es a) ee 
1899. 

a  caehue eadenddeisbbnadés ahenecestcsddnasdoacesccsese Jan. 5 1119, 640. 00 
wget deficiency, House of Representatives, ete ..................... i i es Sava 31.000. 00 tm 849, 772, 389. 96 

ee ek is, Aiea den eda adbded Kbubbned babes nose Getens c6dsesesecsece cocces a 24, 68, , 372. 86 
Neen nnn en nnn nee ee ren dap sadb bead wandencvébccerceufedsetestae 516, 480,130.73 | 768, 835, 084. 26 
NE net eta dake quddbdbuyedsdsantSks Jucta celdhbesetaSblcbendesatoncsseceucece cecwsesece LAminnitaltoaihinadiamdbi ----| 28, 500,000.00 6, 560, 311. 29 
a, al al clined mans tebhbadede c6nccenseccacconsséntbosesecuss ~~ Bhd, 980, 180.73 775, 305, 395. 55 
aise a mabaseeasanens atiesacetubasbetne coscedscccesesceccescessfecsoeseces] =U MEGS | WEE0, Gem Ue 
Grand total, regular and permanent annual appropriations...........................-..--.---- 5 dubabcduiliet Niecniiialiediatpibell 0 673, 658, 400. 73 | p 898, 231, 615. 55 
Amount of estimated revenues for fiscal year 1900 --.... 2... 2. cen seen eee nne cnn e eee nne ee eeee ee 2 REE ED sia ldeeanhailil .- $510, 000, 000.00 
ck. a 2s ceuendsank 6enebe sanesd Sacenbeqoedonenc anseeneccansséooecests 100, 958, 112.00 
Total estimated revenues for fiscal year 1900 ...................-... el i endian adh till hadtiiad Pd ia ce ichinlitd inl igdticliehtinaseuediabaihe 610, 958, 112. 00 
a Noamount is included in the estimates for 1900 for the Agricultural rtment for agricultural experiment stations in the several States authorized 


by the act of March 2, 1887. The amounts oe riated for t urpose for 1899 and 1900 are $720,000, respectively. 

6One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1900 at 
$129,141), which are payable from the revenues of the water department. 

¢ Includes all expenses of the postal service payable from postal revenues and out of the Treasury. 

dThis amount is exclusive of $12,883,437 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements included in the sundry civil esti- 


e This amount includes $12,883,437 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1900. 
f This amount is approximated 


im gin addition to amount the sum of $0908.10 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor 


provements for $08, maxing in all ee, for rivers and harbors for 1900. . 
hNo river and harbor bill passed for 1899, but the sum of $14,031,613.56 is ogpregrietes in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law, 
and $235,836 additional for river and harbor improvements for 1899; in all, $14,267,449.56. The general deficiency act also appropriates $360,000 additional for 
river and harbor improvements, making in all for river and harbor improvements in sundry civil act for 1899, and in general deficiency act, $14,627,449.56 

‘ This amount includes $8,918,197 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1900. ae a 

kThis amount includes $14,031,613 56 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1899, and $235,836 additional for 
river and harbor improvements for 1899; in all, $14,267,449.56. 

In addition a sepoent, reappropriations are made for expenses of the military and naval establishments for the last six months of the fiscal year 

in This amount includes 661,795.77 on account of expenses of war with Spain, and $3,070,872.46 on account of payment of pensions, fiscal year 1898. 

n This is the amount submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 189), the exact amount appropriated not 

until two years after the close of the fiscal = on : 

s70,con nn on to this amount, contracts are authorized to be eutered into, subject to future appropriations by Congress, to the amount of about 


Tncludes $361,859,927.26 on account of expenses of war with Spain. In addition to this total amount, contracts are authorized to be entered into, sub- 
ject to future appropriations by as follows: By the District of Columbia act, $230,000; by the naval act, $23,366,155; by the sundry civil act, $352,500, 
aud by the urgent deficiency act, 000; in all, $24,173, 
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Our Relations and Duty to the Philippines Under the Treaty. 


SPEEOH 


or 
TION. WILLIAM 8. KIRKPATRICK, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 10, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12008) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1900, and for other purposes— 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The largest and most impressiveitem in this great 
appropriation bill is that which provides for the payment of the 
twenty millions to Spain and puts the finishing touch to the treaty 
with that power with which we have recently been at war, thus 
happily closing the initial and perhaps most brilliant chapter in 
the new life of the Republic. Under the Constitution of our Fed- 
eral Repubiic the treaty-making power resides in the Executive, 
conditioned upon the concurrence of the Senate. 

The power of declaring war is reposed in the National Legisla- 
ture, of which the Senate is but a part. It might have been wiser 
and more logical, a. to have conferred upon the same body 
which is char with the wei a responsibility of declaring war 
the right to close it. But our fathers thought otherwise, and per- 
haps their action in making the treaty-making power a more 
purel y executive function was founded in the highest wisdom and 
may have seemed promotive of that ~— and decisive quality so 
necessary in securing results dependent upon contract and the 
concurrence of sovereign minds. 

Iam not prepared to admit that experience has justified this 
policy. The recent spectacle of a small obstructive fraction of 
the Senate; indifferent to the manifest judgment of the people 
whose servants and spokesmen they were, holding up in mid air 
the treaty so wisely and laboriously framed, and so necessary to 
the ending of the embarrassing and anomalous position in which 
the protocol had left us, thus inviting and encouraging the dis- 
orders now fully inaugurated in the Philippines, would seem to 
suggest a resort to a concurrence of a mere majority of both 
Houses as a better and ampler check upon any possible eccentric- 
ity of executive action, and at the same time one more directly 
responsive to the popular will, which, after all, is and ought to 
be the ultimate source of all political — and action. One 
thing, however, is certain. The treaty has been made. It has 
been finally concluded on our part by the only constitutional 
power capable of effectively wielding that sovereign prerogative. 

The work has been completed, and we find our condition and 
international status fixed. No other body or functionary can now 
modify, thwart, or undoit. It only awaits the ratification of the 
Cortes of Spain to give it contractual force, every step having 
been taken on the part of our Government necessary to commit 
this country to its provisions. Granted that we are a nation and 
that it was the purpose of the framers of our Government to con- 
stitute us such externally to the other nations of the world, it fol- 
lows irresistibly that we must possess all the attributes which are 
necessary to complete and effective action in maintaining our in- 
ternational relations and in dealing with the momentous questions 
of war and , the highest and most essential of all sovereign 
powers. Flexibility and adaptability to the complex and ever- 
changing conditions of modern life and intercourse among highly 
civilized communities require unlimited discretion, independence, 
and freedom of action in adjusting ourselves to the outside world. 

A nation implies all the elements essential to a perfect defini- 
tion of that term. Our Republic having assumed to enter the 
family of nations by the most formal and impressive announce- 
ment in our famous declaration long before its Constitution was 
finally settled, and by the act and authority of the body of its 
people, for whom and by whom its form of government was or- 
dained, there was impressed upon that Constitution and its po- 
litical agrnies the already accepted notion that in dealing with the 
external world the central power should be unrestrained, save 
only by the essential nature of our Government itself, or by such 
clearly expressed limitations as must have been intended to cur- 
tail and restrain its otherwise absolute exercise. 

We are not therefore to look to any express or clearly implied 
grant of this power for the precise measure of its extent, but 
rather to the great fundamental purpose had in view when the 
Union was created and its independent existence as a national 
unit asserted. 

The treaty having been made and within the scope of that 
branch of our national sovereignty committed to the President 
and the Senate, it remains only to its obligations. Itis the 


act of the people through their selected constitutional agents and 
it is only for us to obey their will thus formulated and express: 

This is not the time or the occasion to discuss and settle our y)t). 
mate policy with regard to our acquisitions of territory and tho 
fruits of the war so fortunately and honorably ended. : 

Now, this is a practicalduty. Morally and constitutionally wy 
have no option. The obligation has been created, ours the duty 
only to discharge it. The question involved in this appropriat io, 
is not one of policy or perhaps even of discretion. Our actioy 
neither commits us to any particular course for the future, nor |, 
refusal to act do we alter the past or divest ourselves of our into:. 
national responsibilities. We need not speculate as to that futuro. 
we need not shrink from the plain, practical duty of making this 
appropriation. The pending question is addressed as one only {r 
the present, and as an obvious and necessary step in legislatin ;,, 
which we are inexorably committed. 

I therefore differ from the gentleman from Massachusetts, | 
differ from all who have attempted to affix riders or conditions to 
that which has already been formulated for us by the resistless |ov;.. 
of events and by the final action of other constitutional autho, 
ities. Any —r- & to limit this important provision in this 
a bill by a condition, or by some immature and }),s- 
tily conceived declaration of policy, seems to me to be an act of 
the most consummate folly, and displays a rashness and want of 
proper appreciation of the solemn and peculiar duty which now 
weighs upon us that would hardly be conceivable were it not that 
such proposal has been so recently and so persistently uttered. 
Why link such announcement of purpose, requiring the pro- 
foundest thought and most accurate knowledge of facts and eon- 
ditions yet to ascertained, to legislation plainly demanded |y 

resent necessities and duties? Why now anticipate and jauntily 
settle that which calmly awaits the matured and deliberate states- 
manship of this versatile nation, always equal to every great 
emergency and always capable of adapting itself to the stress of 
the most novel and unforeseen conditions? 

Mr. Chairman, there might be presented, it is true, the interest- 
ing question as to how far this y has discretionary power in 
granting or refusing an appropriation in fulfillment of a treaty 
obligation. Suffice it to say that the Constitution of the United 
States has declared who 1 make a treaty. 

Thelanguageis ‘‘He [the President] shall have power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided, 


etc.” The expression ‘‘make treaties” necessarily implies a com- 
pleted act, and when the Executive and the Senate have performed 
their respective parts, the treaty, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, has the force of enacted law binding upon all the depart- 
ments of the Government. The Congress can not now burden it 
with provisos or decline to execute its stipulations. Having the 


ant ys power to vote down the a tion, we are no less 
und to make it. Because the mandate of the Constitution can 
not be enforced except by an impelling sense of duty and pressure 
of public opinion, the requirement to carry out every provision 
nevertheless exists. 

There is no imperative call upon us to now solve the future of 
the Philippines, nor can we mold the terms of the treaty or han«lo 
the appropriation called for in any way so as to determine our 
future course of action with to that great derelict of the 
oriental seas which has so strangely and yet so providentially. | 
believe, fallen into our hands. hat has been done and accom- 
ary no American would undo, and the splendors of that fate- 

ul May morning in far-off Manila Bay can not be extinguished 
in a weak and cowardly abandonment of the great responsi!)i!i- 
ties with which that miracle of successful daring and skill }12: 
charged us. 

In the light of the dawn of the more splendid day which is now 
ne upon this great people, in this time of opportunity for 
human liberty and Christian civilization, in the revelation 0! 
grander possibilities for the advancement of our country and our 
race which now breaks upon us, it is no time to be looking back- 
ward to attempt the impossible task of our steps and 
to cast awa, So pea the arene. and the security which tle 
achievemen —— our recent conflict have won for 
us. Isolation and i ty are the y of weakness and dread, 
and a only appropriate to a condi of remoteness and tender 
gro 

In the close contacts of this age of commercial development and 
swift intercourse, amid the wonderful activities which throns 
about us, thrilled as we are by glimpses of the majestic future 
awaiting us, interwoven as we are by the irresistible cunning °' 
events which have proceeded from the master intelligence of the 
universe, into the intricate web of the world’s life and interests. 
we can not extricate ourselves if we would. Let us take our 

with confidence and that ancient invincible courage whic!) 

of st iovinn Geameaies and yond ; sffort 
ess € 

the concerns of mankind, let us boldly 

, hopefully, face the responsibilities 




























which our power, our resources, and our masterful energy have 
evoked, and which we can not shun if we would. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another thought which, in this connec- 
tion, forces itself upon my mind, and I can only deal rapidly and 
saperficially with the suggestion. In reconciling ourselves to the 
inevitable, and in enabling us to leisurely deal with the problem 
eo fearful to those timid souls who despair of the Republic and who 
cling to the traditions of our national infancy, we may find com- 
fort and satisfaction in the nature of the power under which the 
treaty was made and the real situation which its provisions have 
fortunately created. 

| do not think we have always sufficiently appreciated the real 
meaning and purport of our Federal Constitution and the scope 
of that sovereignty with which it found thealready united people 
endowed and which its provisions only operated to establish and 
confirm, especially that phase of it which concerns our attitude 
and relations to foreign powers. 

The theory has been too often and too hastily accepted that 
the sovereign power in our nation was the voluntary gift of the 
States. This eer is based upon the historic error that the 
States antedated the Union and that our Government was a 
meager and grudging contribution from a full treasury of national 
powers belonging to and inherent in each of the States. This 
sovereignty never came from the States as States. 

The imperial power of the Crown was accepted and acknowl- 
edged with a loyalty and devotion that withstood great strain and 
many shocks ost if not quite up to the 4th of July, 1776. 
Long before that memorable date the people of the colonies bad 
been united together not only in the bonds of kinship and a com- 
non origin, but also for purposes of defense and to secure a meas- 
ure of central government and cooperation. 

The great majority of the people were reluctant to sever their 
allegiance, and =v a regretted necessity finally gave birth to the 
notion of national independence. Every effort was made to 
secure the rights guaranteed by the English laws and constitution. 
When, however, the last overture failed and the ultimate and 
supreme argument was resorted to and the Revolution was 

ered in by the voice of that great belli whose notes have never 
ceased to vibrate around the world, we separated from the Crown 
of Great Britain, not as States, nor by the action of the States, not 
as individuals, each acting for himself and casting off his relations 
as a subject to come together and form a new poltical community, 
but we separated as a united people, and under a Revolutionary 
Government, through the Continental Congress exercising execu- 
tive, legislative, and sovereign functions, we took our place among 
the nations. This Congress made treaties, formed alliances, dis- 
posed of cases of prize and capture, raised armies, and fought the 
battles of the Revolution. 

This people separated from Great Britain as one people, an4 the 
imperial power of the Crown did not inhere in or revert to the 
States, but took refuge in the National Government which then 
had its birth. Incomplete and embryonic as it was, it had all the 
essential elements of national power, and the Federal Republic 
under the Constitution of 1789 was but the more perfect develop- 
ment of the nation already brought into existence by the pangs of 
the Revolution. 

In the language of Justice Patterson in Penhallow vs. Doane’s 
Administrators (3 Dallas, 54), speaking of the Revolutionary gov- 
ernment, the forerunner of the Government under the Constitu- 
tion, and thus furnishing almost contemporaneous interpreta- 
tion— 

The powers of Congress were revolutionary in their nature, arising out of 
events, ptemns to every emergency and coextensive with the object to be 
attained. n, was the general, supreme, and controlling council of the 


— the center of union, the center of force, and the sun of the political 
m. 

To determine what their powers were we must inquire what powers they 
exercised. raised armies, fitted out a navy, and prescribed rules 
for their government. Co conducted all military operations by land 
and sea. Congress emitted bills of credit, received and sent am ors, 
and made treaties. * * * In Congress were vested, because by Congress 
exercised, with the approbation of the people, the rights of war and peace. 

In every government, whether it consists of many states or of a few, or 
whether if be of a federal or consolidated nature, there must be a supreme 
power or will. The rights of war and pense are component parts of su- 
premacy, * * * If it be asked in whom, during our Revolutionary war 
was lodged and by whom was exercised this supreme authority, no one will 
hesitate for an answer. It was | in and exercised o Congress. It was 
eo pounere. The States individually did not and with safety could 

ercise 


Inanother case, at nearly the same time, Chief Justice Jay said: 


i a, 2 Ragen = Declaration = eae, and ee 
already u ‘or gene and at the same 6 providing 
or their more domestic osacerns by State 


conventions and other tem y 
arrangements. From the crown of Great Britain the sovereignty of their 
own country to the people of it. * * * The ie * * con- 
tinued to in a national point of view as one people; and 


themselves 
they continued without interruption to manage their national concerns ac- 
cordingly. Afterwards in the h of the war and in the warmth of mutual 
confidence they made a confederation of the States the basis of a general 


government. 

Experience ted the expectations they had formed from it, and 
then people te collective ca: ty established the present Constitu- 
tion. It is remarkable that in esta’ it the people exercised their own 
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must dwellin the nation regarded as a political corporation. 
of the States and of all forms of government for the Union or the 
States we discern the nation, a political body composed of the 
people dwelling within the territorial limits of the revolted colo- 
nies. 
This is the political body which under the name of the “ United 


do, in the name and by the authority of the good people mies, 
solemnly publish and declare that these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States. 
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rights and their own proper sovereignty and conscious of the plentitude of 
it, they declared with becoming dignity, ‘‘ We, the people of the United States, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution.” 
sovereigns of the whole country and in the language of sovereigns establish- 
ing a constitution by which it was their will that the 
should be bound, and to which the State constitutions should be made to 
conform. 


Here we see the people acting as 


State governments 


The sovereignty in the United States, therefore, dwells and 
Back 


It is here we find the ultimate power termed “ sovereignty.” 


Colonies” declared itself to be free and independent. The opera- 
tive words of the immortal instrument are: 
We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, ‘2 


of these colonic 


The purpose was to sunder the tie that bound them to the Crown 


of Great Britain, and the words quoted do not import as to the 
States any assertion of independence of each other. 
lows that the people in granting the power of declaring and mak- 
ing treaties intended to confer it in all its plenitude and in the 
light of the historic origin and development of the nation. 
grant in the Constitution being general in its terms and unre 
stricted by any attempt at definition, carried with it all that was 
implied in its exercise by the independent sovereignties with which 
the revolutionary Government had previously come in contact. 


It thus fol- 


The 


Had it been intended to bestow upon the constitutional agencies 


a@ narrower measure of this power, it is fair to presume that some 
restrictive language would have been employed and that the gen- 
eral terms would have been qualified. 
grant the full power to declare war for any cause deemed proper 
as a political question by the Congress, and in concluding it the 
power to make peace includes the power to annex any conditions 
and assume obligations and relations not forbidden in express 
terms or rendered impossible by the very nature and continued 
existence of the Government itself. 


There is therefore in the 


To what conclusion does this lead us? It is that through the 


treaty-making power we can acquire or surrender territory as 
other sovereign nations can, and through the same power attach 
any conditions to such acquisition or grant as may best secure the 
primary result sought to be obtained. 
may do so conditionally or unconditionally, and stipulate in any 
way that may seem in the judgment of the political agency vested 


f it be to end a war, we 


with the duty best adapted to that end. 
The treaty-making power, therefore, in acquiring territory, 


which is admittedly within its scope, may impose any terms as to 


status, citizenship, trade, or administration of the taxing and fiscal 
policy which the exigencies of the national situation may be 
thought to require to obtain the concessions aimed at or that may 
be regarded as necessary to speedily put an end to burdensome or 
costly war, even though in the absence of such stipulations the 
Constitution might otherwise seem by its terms to carry citizen- 
ship and uniformity of taxation and trade regulations into such 
newly acquired possessions. 

In other words, the Constitution itself, taking the entire instru- 
ment together and interpreting its grant of general war and 
treaty. making powers in the light of antecedent and contempora- 
neous conditions, intends by tha general and undefined grant of 
these powers of war and peace that the nation shall have it in its 
full extent as understood and practiced among the great powers 
of the earth, and asit had been previously exercised by the already 
created nation itself; and that everything else in the Constitu- 
tion, however otherwise apparently general in its terms, should be 
qualified and controlled by this full measure of sovereign power 
so essential to its own efficient exercise and existence. 

The powers conferred upon the National Government may be 
divided into two classes—those which the consolidated nation 
must exercise in its relations to external countries and those 
which appertain to the Union in its relations to the several States 
and their domestic concerns. I submit that in ascertaining the 
scope of these two classes of powers a broader and more liberal 
construction will be appropriately given to the former than to the 
latter. As the States, even in their colonial period, always jeal- 
ously claimed the fullest control over their own municipal and 
internal affairs, the strictest construction will be in order in deter- 
mining the limits of the powers conferred upon the Government 
in derogation of these local and municipal powers of the States; 
and I am ready to concede that nothing will be intended to be 
granted to the General Government except what is expressly 
mentioned or clearly implied. ’ s 

But as the States never had and never claimed individual 
national power or sovereignty in its international sense, and as 
the united body of the people of the States, and no one else, exer- 
cised all the prerogatives of an independent and complete nation- 
ality, it will be presumed that in conferring the powers of war 
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and peace without definition or limitation the grant was made in 
the fullest and most absolute sense; that this nation possesses these 
powers as completely as any other nation, and that to hold other- 
wise would be to belittle our country in the eyes of the world and 
to take away from it the very elements which under our system 
and its historic development can exist nowhere else, and the ab- 
sence of which would send us helplessly adrift on the troublous 
seas of the world’s politics. 

We have shown that none of this power ever existed in the 

States; the Federal charter certainly never granted the smallest 
per of it to the States, and the people in whom are the ex- 
1austless reservoirs of all pte , 80 far as this branch of it 
is concerned, never intended to deal it out in limited phrase to 
the Government they created to wield their powers. This power 
can only exist as a living national power and fulfillits purpose by 
having it all conferred upon the agency selected to actively exer- 
cise it. 

To attempt to keep dormant any part of it, if such a thing were 
logically possible, would be to extinguish it altogether. I prefer 
to cast away all refinement on this subject and through the per- 
spective of history see our country not as a fortuitous collection 
of States, but as one people united under national forms and 
exercising their vast power through a central government of its 
own making, springing from the quickening brain of the Revolu- 
tion, clad in full panoply and wearing the crown of sovereignty 
on its dazzling brow. 

So far as the treaty with Spain secures to us the cession of the 
Philippines, that is clearly within the scope of the treaty-making 
power. The acquisition of territory byconquest, contract, or occu- 
pancy is a long-conceded power of the National Government, and 
is no longer open to controversy. We long ago passed the point 
of discussion as to the constitutional power or colar of adding to 
our domain. Expansion has long been the practice of our Govern- 
ment—we may say the very law of our being. Long ago, almost 
in the very beginning of our national existence, Jefferson himself, 
the great apostle of the doctrine of a strict construction of the 
Constitution, the revered founder of the Democratic party, gave 
impulse to that policy which has moved on with ever-increasing 
momentum to this present day. 

Many years ago, in the case of the American Insurance Com- 
pany vs, Canter (1 Peters, 511), the Supreme Court said: 

The Constitution coufers absolutely on the Government of the Union the 
powers of making war and of making treaties; consequently that Govern- 


mens possesses the power of acquiring territory, either by conquest or by 
treaty. 


In Fleming vs. Page (9 Howard, 614) the same court said: 


The United States, it is true, may extend its boundaries by conquest or 
treaty and may demand the cession of territory as a condition of peace, in 
order to indemnify its citizens for the injuries they have suffered or to reim- 
burse the Government for the expenses of the war; but this can be done only 
by the treaty-making power or legislative authority, and is not a part of the 
power conferred upon the President by the declaration of war. 

Need I refer to the many precedents through our history of more 
than a hundred years in which territory was acquired under every 
variety of circumstance and condition? 

Not only have the courts judicially declared the legality of such 
acquisition, but the political power charged with the responsibil- 
ity of action in each case has asserted the propriety and wisdom 
thereof, and an. unbroken line of signal instances, without regard 
pa op contiguity, or geogra hical situation, have commit- 
ted us to the now much-derided policy of =peeece and growth. 

But why discuss this question at this time? We find ourselves 
confronted with the time-honored practice of the Republic and the 
fact of the ion of fruits of that policy in the magnificent 
cluster of States added to our Union and the broad domain over 
which the flag of our mighty empire floats. In the presence of 
that splendid reality the belated reasoning of the strict construc- 
tionist and anti-expansionist needs no further refutation. 

So far as the Philippines are concerned, before the treaty was 
conceived they had become ours by the laws of nations and as a 
conquest of thewar. The destruction of the naval power of Spain 
in that far-off archipelago made them ours, The immortal vic- 
tory of our great admiral laid them helpless at our feet. By the 
laws of war they were ours, and conquest is the legitimate source 
of an indefeasible title. 

In the convention which ended the war we could relinquish 
them or retain them. We chose to keep them, and supplemented 
our capture by the forms of cession and purchase. 

It is conceded that the power to declare war resides in the Con- 
gress in the fullest sense. The question of war in any case is a 
purely political one, and the power exists absolutely to declare it 
for any cause, in the discretion of that constitutional body. 
There is no qualification or limitation on this power in the Consti- 
tution. If we may declare it for any cause and the nation and 
the States are bound by it, not because it is a power above or be- 
yond the Constitution, but within its plain intendment, why is 
not the power to end such war by treaty equally broad and com- 
prehensive? 





—. 


If we may go to war for any cause, we have a right to w 
and bring it to a triumphant conclusion by every means th 
God of nature and of nations has placed at our disposal. In en ] 
ing that war, under a similar grant of power, we may use any 
means or inducements, make any stipulations, or submit to oat 
conditions which may be deemed necessary in the judgment of + % 
treaty-making power to obtain the desired result. 7 

It will not do to say, “You can not acquire the Philippine 
Islands, or if acquired they must be obtained without condirin. 
and subject to a status immediately created by the Constitutioy, » 
If we find it is necessary to a successful and complete ending ¢¢ 
the war for the purpose of indemnity, for the purpose of disarma. 
ment, for any purpose that may enter into the consideration of 
the treaty-making power, it has the right to do it without conqj. 
tion, or it has a right under the Constitution to annex condition: 

If it annexes a condition as to citizenship, if it annexes a eo. 
dition as to trade, if it annexes conditions of amy kind that may 
seem to trench upon the otherwise general terms of the Consij- 
tution, we are bound to carry them out; not because they are 
higher than the Constitution, not because they are contrary to 
or outside of that Constitution, but because they are in harmony 
with it read as a whole and in the light of history and the inter. 
pretation which this Government and the people who created 
that Government have placed upon it from time almost ou; of 
memory. 

The great trouble with those who oe what they are pleased 
to stigmatize as the policy of imperialism is that they are impa- 
tient to force their hastily.conceived views upon the Government 
at once without regard to present conditions or accomplished 
facts. They hasten to affixa name historically suggestive of anti. 
republican principles to a transaction legitimate and naturally 
resulting from the prosecution of a just and necessary war which 
had their approval and to the bringing on of which they actively 
contributed, and would have our Government throw up the posses. 
sion of the islands and in the face of the accepted principles of in- 
ternational law and the universal judgment of the civilized world, 
attempt to relieve ourselves of the responsibilities which the pres- 
ent status has placed upon us, and thus desperately seek to escape 
the difficult yet stimulating task of working out a solution which 
will inure to the glory of our country and the everlasting advance- 
ment of our common race. That this is utterly inconsistent with 
the American character and contrary to the glorious traditions of 
the Republic I need not say. 

The work of a liberating and civilizing free nation like America 
or England in dealing with les and lands which cession or 
occupancy has brought under its dominion is not to be confounded 
with the subjugation of helpless nations by a military or autocratic 
despotism. 

It is a libel upon our country, with its love of free institutions, 
its devotion to the rights of man, its benign civilization, and its 
pervading sense of justice, to compare its fostering care of its Ter- 
ritories, its helpful organization of its frontier and outlying com- 
munities, its colonization of a wilderness peopled only by savage 
tribes, its gift of a firm but beni overnment and of law and 
order, to those distant islands who before only knew the fitful 
caprice and hostile rule of a cruel race, with the conquering march 
of the legions of a Roman despot whose uncertain tenure was the 
se: pew of a pampered pretorian guard or the whim of an idle 
and turbulent city mob. 

Whether we shall permanently retain the Philippines is still an 
open question, and we are still as much the masters of the situa- 
tion and as competent to settle it as beforethetreaty. They were 
ours then and they areoursnow. Andif, in the providence of (iod 
and in the light of that better knowledge and maturer wisdom 
which must come with time and patriotic reflection, we find that 
our interests and those of the people of those islands would best 
be subserved by withdrawing our flag and handing them over to 
a SS of their people capable of organized methods and 
self-restraint, there is nothing in the nature of a present pledge. 
obligation, or constitutional prohibition which could for a moment 
prevent us. 

That we should deliver them back to S is unthinkable, and 
the universal sentiment of the nation and the world is agalnst it. 
To leave them a prey to the — thirst for blood and plunder 
of the wild hordes of the T; chief who nts but one of the 
many races who inhabit them would be but a bootless crime 
against civilization and humanity, and, indeed, would still leave 
us, under the laws of nations, responsible for that order and safety 
which our present situation has already us with. 

While not assuming to decide at this time the destiny of the 
Philippines, I can not help — they will always be ours, 
and that instead of letting them relapse into the wild anarchy of 
their original barbarism, or even into the dim twilight of the half- 
civilized condition in which we found them under Spanish misrule, 
ours will be the beneficent mission of elevating them in the scale of 
humanity and bestowing upon them the influences of lib- 
erty and orderly government. 


age it 
at the 








I believe that the ultimate outcome of the policy of this Gov- 
ernment—although I claim no gift of prophecy—will be that that 
jark cluster of islands, so wondrously rescued from Spanish 
dominion by the conquering guns of our matchless fleet, will yet 
be lighted up with the genius and triumphs of American enter- 
rise and American civilization. [Applause.] I have great hope 
for the future. Tam optimistic in my faith as to the destiny of 
this great Republic. e have faced more difficult problems in 
the past. We have met and forever solved the question of our 
own national existence under the stress of the mightiest conflict 
that ever darkened the skies or reddened the earth with the blood 

civil war. 

“ say that although we are not ready to commit ourselves as to 
an ultimate policy, yet, legally and constitutionally those terri- 
tories now belong to us. They are our property, and as property 
we may in our own good time dispose of them. If we have the 
right to acquire them, then, under the constitutionai provision 
enabling Congress to dispose of as well as to regulate territory, we 
can give them away. 

If we finally ascertain that there is no organized government 
there; that the elements of an orderly and civilized society do not 
exist; that a people, many of whom fight with bows and arrows 
and who show, even under the best conditions of education and 
civilizing contact, that they still retain the childish and barbaric 
instincts of their aboriginal state; if it develops that the great mass 
of the natives are scarcely more than savages in tribal condition, 
and that they are incapable of self-government or of performing 
their international obligations and duties, we can deal with them 
as we have dealt with our Northwestern Territory or the Territories 
of Louisiana and Orleans and the wild tribes that roamed through 
their forests and over their prairies. 

The same principle of international law which we held justified 
us, in the interests of good order and humanity, as well as of our 
own peace and security, in intervening to put an end to the dis- 
orders and intolerable conditions prevailing in Cuba and thus 
brought on the war with Spain will oblige us to retain our control 
over the Philippines until their peace and orderly government can 
be assured—by themselves if possible, by us if not. 

That we have the power at any time to surrender these islands, 
either to the people inhabiting them or to any other power, should 
our interests or our duty so require, is plain from the express 
language of the Constitution, which says, in Article IV, section 3: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States. 

Territory acquired under the sovereign powers of the nation, 
like any other property, is subject to control and disposal at the 
will of the proper authority charged with the exercise of those 

wers. 

As illustrative of the proposition that the right to acquire terri- 
tory or property implies the right to alienate it, and that both are 
incident to sovereignty, I will refer to a citation or two from emi- 
nent authority. In Hall’s International Law, pages 47-50, the 
author says: 

The rights of a State with r t to property consist of the right to ac- 
quire territory, in being entitled to peaceable possession and enjoyment of 
that which it has duly obtained, and in the faculty of using its property as it 
chooses and alienating it at will. * * * The principle that the wishes of 
= population are to be consulted when the territory which they inhabit is 


ed has not yet been adopted into international law, and can not be 
adopted into it until title by conquest has disappeared. 


Halleck, in his International Law, page 125, states the rule thus: 


Astate being regarded in our law asa body politic or distinct moral be- 
ing, naturally sovereign and independent, it is considered capable of the 
same ee, duties, and obligations with respect to other states as individ- 
uals with respect to other individuals. Among the most important of these 
natural rights isthat of acquiring, possessing,andenjoying property. * * * 
A sovereign has the same absolute right to dispose of its territorial, or rather 
public, property as it has to acquire such property. 

Clearly, then, the power to dispose of these islands as property, 
as well as to control and govern them, exists under the Constitiu- 
tion, and it is a matter of indifference whether it is implied in the 
treaty-making power or in the power conferred on Congress to 
dispose of the territory or other property of the United States. 
That a State may not be deprived of any of its er without 
its consent, only emphasizes the power to dispose of the public 
domain of the National Government. We are thus enabled to re- 
serve the right to adopt any policy that circumstances may dic- 
tate as to the Philippines and thus meet the timid suggestion that 
- —— action will unalterably commit us to permanent an- 

exation. 

But the alarmists on the other side of the House—and there are 
a few on this side—see in this acquisition an irruption of the 
whole population of the archipelago into the sacred circle of 

erican citizenship and the extension of our fiscal and revenue 
ven over it by the fact of the ratification of the cession, and 
us create in their minds a situation which would make us shrink 
from retaining the territory and decide us at once to reject or 
nullify the treaty by refusing the necessary legislative action. 
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Mr. Chairman, the treaty itself, under the argument I have al- 
ready elaborated, provides for and settles this difficulty. 

As to citizenship, Article IX of the treaty, after providing for a 
year’s time in which the subjects of Spain may remove or reserve 
their allegiance to the Spanish Crown, thus stipulates: 

The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the terri- 
tories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by the Congress. 

Even if, by reason of the assumed general terms of the Consti- 
tution in the absence of treaty stipulation,it be true, which I do 
not admit, that the Constitution would carry over to these people 
the political and civil rights of citizenship, yet here, as the treaty 
is within the scope of the national powers conferred and it pro- 
vides that the Congress shall determine this status, it follows that 
until Congress acts they are aliens. Such is the meaning of the 
treaty. I may fortify what I have already said on the subject of 
the scope of that power under the Constitution by the judicial 
utterances of our highest court. In De Geofry vs. Riggs (133 U.S., 
258) the court said: 


The treaty power, as expressed in the Constitution, is in terms unlimited 
except by those restraints which are found in that instrument against the 
action of the Government or of its departments, and those arising from the 
nature of the Government itself and of that of the States. It would not be 
contended that it extends so far as to authorize what the Constitution for 
bids, or a change in the character of the Government or in that of one of the 
States, or a cession of any portion of the territory of the latter without its 
consent. But, with these exceptions, it is not perceived that there is any 
limit to the questions which can be adjusted touching any matter which is 


properly the subject of negotiation with a foreign country 


In the course of the opinion of the court in the late corporation 
of the Latter Day Saints vs. United States (136 U. ., 1) it was said: 


The power toncquive territory other than the territory northwest of the 
Ohio River (which belonged to the United States at the adoption of the Con 
stitution) is derived from the treaty-making power and the power to declare 
and carry on war. The incidents of these powers are those of national sov 
ereignty and belong to all independent governments. The power to make 
acquisitions of territory by conquest, by treaty, and by cession is an incident 


of national sovereignty. — 
The Territory of Louisiana, when acquired from France, and the Terri 
tories west of the Rocky Mountains, when acquired from Mexico, became the 


absolute property and domain of the United States, subject to such c li 
tions as the Government, in its diplomatic negotiations, had seen fit toaccept 
relating to the rights of the people then inhabiting those Territories. Hav 
ing rightfully acquired said Territories, the United States Government was 
the only one which could impose laws upon them, and its sovereignty over 
them wascomplete. NoState of the Union had any such right of sovereignty 
over them; no other country or government had any such right. The 
propositions are so elementary and so necessarily follow from the condition 


of things arising upon the acquisition of new territory that they need no ar 
gumenttosupportthem. They are self-evident. 

We were not bound to admit those people tocitizenship in acquir- 
ing the territory they inhabit. There is nothing in our Constitu- 
tion which so controls the making of a treaty by which territory 
is ceded that it dominates that treaty and annexes a status to the 
territory or its people in spite of its terms. We are, therefore, 
not bound to admit that people as citizens. Their sovereign has 
agreed for them that such admission is conditioned upon the dis- 
cretion of the Congress, and until that body acts they are with- 
out political or civil rights. 

Under the Constitution and laws, then, they are not citizens. 
The treaty-making power had a right to say that persons who were 
found in acquired territory did not by the mere fact of acquisition 
become entitled to citizenship, and it was so stipulated in terms 
in this instance. 

A MemBer. What is their status? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. It is that of persons whoare outside the 
pale of citizenship by the very provisions of the treaty itself. [ 
might liken their status to that of the savage bands of our great 
Territories on the slopes of the Rocky Mountains. ‘These Indians 
in their tribal condition are in a semi-independent state, subject to 
the government of Congress, it is true, but without the right of 
citizenship. They are so, even on their reservations within the 
limits and boundaries of the States. 

It certainly would be in harmony with the practice and policy 
of this Government to deal with the semicivilized and barbaric 
tribes of those tropical islands as we did with the Indians in the 
Louisiana, Florida, and Mexican acquisitions. The great mass 
of the natives are in similar condition, and under the precedents 
and habitual attitude of our Government toward these tribes we 
need only continue the same relation toward the barbarians of 
the Philippines whom we find upon that acquired domain. 

In United States vs. Kagama, 118 U. S., 375, it was held that 


While the Government of the United States has recognized in the Indian 
tribes heretofore a state of semi-independence and pupilage, it has the right 
and authority instead of controlling them by treaties, to govern them by acts 
of Congress, they being within the geographical limits of the United States, 
and being necessarily subject to the laws which Congress may enact for their 


protection and for the protection of the people with whom they come in 
contact. 

In commenting on this case, Thayer, in his Cases on Constitu- 
tional Law, volume 1, page 364, says: 

In dealing with tho tribal Indians the United States Government has never 
proceeded on the theory that its action was rest rained by the amendments 
or other like clauses in the body of the Federal Constitution. 


ny 
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But after all this matter of status is settled by the express stip- 
ulation of the treaty, and we are relieved of all further uncer- 
tainty or anxiety on the subject. Sosupreme is the treaty-making 
power that eminent authority has considered it paramount to 
the power of Congress in fixing the status of ceded territory. 

Story says (section 1328): 

The power of Congress over the whole territory is ae exclusive and 
universal, and their legislation is subject to no control, but is absolute and 
unlimited, uniess so far as affected by stipulations in the cession or by the or- 
dinance of 1787 in which any part of t has been settled. 

The treaty power as controlling the relations of the people of 
the Philippines to this Government in matters of political, fiscal, 
and commercial concern is thus firmly settled not only by the 
highest —_ and judicial authority, but in the long-continued ex- 
ercise of this authority, accepted and acted upon by Congress and 
the people from the eurliest ye*rs of our national history. 

In the case of the Louisiana treaty, Article III provided for and 
adjusted the political status of the inhabitants of the purchased 
territory as well as for its future incorporation into the Union. 
Articles V and VI of the treaty for the cession of Florida in 1819 
contained substantially similar provisions. In the treaty of Gua- 
dalupe-Hidalgo, at the close of the Mexican war, Articles VIII 
and 1X, in somewhat different la ge, similarly stipulated. The 
Gadsden-Mexican treaty in 1853 adopted the same provisions. 

The Russian treaty of 1867, in Article III, furnishes a remarka- 
ble illustration of the assumption of the treaty power to fix and 
control the matter of political status, and I quote its language as 
furnishing food for reflection in connection with the present con- 
troversy: 

The inhabitants of the coded territory, according to their choice, reserving 
their national allegiance, may return to Russia within three years; but if they 
should prefer to remain in the ceded territory, they, with the exception of 
uncivilized native tribes, shall be admitted tothe enjoyment of all the rights, 
advantages, and immunities of citizens of the United States, and shall be 
maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, 
and religion. The uncivilized tribes shall be subject to such laws an u- 


lations as the United States may from time to time adopt in regard to aborig- 
inal tribes of that country. 


In the case of Hawaii both the treaty which failed and the joint 
resolution reenacting its provisions, embraced stipulations as to 
the status and rights of inhabitants. 

Even in the case of the annexation of Texas, which was — 
accomplished by a joint resolution, slavery was prohibited no 
of the parallel 36° 30’. 

It will thus be noted that the practice has been to fix and con- 
trol the political condition of the inhabitants in the various acqui- 
sitions of territory, covering vast regions and embracing every 
variety of population and clime, by the terms of the cession, and 
the privileges and immunities acquired have been those conferred 
by the treaties themselves. It is upon this theory that the Gov- 
ernment has always cna and the subsequent legislation of 
Congress has been adjusted to that assumption. 

These treaties also regulated matters of trade and revenue, and 
in many cases, if not all, contained: provisions which could only 
have been predicated upon the idea that the Constitution did not 
of its own force immediately attach its provisions as to uniformity 
of duties, taxation, and e immediately upon the new territory 
becoming the property of the United States. 

By the Louisiana treaty special privileges were given to the ves- 
sels of France and Spain and their colonies for the period of twelve 
years in the matter of import duties, and discriminating against 
other nationalities. 

In the Florida treaty the following was provided: 

That Spanish vessels coming laden only with provisions of Spanish growth 
or manufacture directly from the ports of Spain or of her colonies be 
admitted for the term of twelve ore to the ports of Pensacola and St. Au- 
gustine without paying other or higher duties on their s or of tonnage 
than will be = by the vessels of the United States. Du the same term 
no other nation shall enjoy the same privileges within the ceded territories. 
The twelve years shall commence three months after the exchange of the 
ratification of this treaty. 

By the Russian treaty of 1824, adjusting the Alaskan boundary, 
certain trade and fishing privileges were secured to the citizens 
and subjects of the two contracting powers not applicable to other 
nations. 

All these cases were regarded and acted upon as Sone part 
of the law of the land, and the nation accepted, governed, and 
enjoyed the benefits of the territory thus acquired on that basis, 
notwithstanding these provisions might seem to be antagonistic 
to the constitutional provision against preferences to the ports of 
one State over those of another or that requiring duties, etc., to 
be uniform, The acquisition of territory, whether by treaty or 
Congressional action, is a purely political power reposed in these 
a by theConstitution. The interpretation from time to time 
p 


ced upon the general and liberal terms of its grant fixes the 


scope of its exercise, eyen if there had been doubt as to its extent. 
It is the action of the people, the absolute sovereign, in constru- 
ing its own grant of power. In their control of their representa- 


tives, by the power of public 
and in the frequent election of 
they could have repudiated that interpretation. 


and by a 
dents they have indelibly fixed upon the Constitution the 3). in- 
ing we contend for. To this action and interpretation o/ +)... 
po itical power the courts must humbly bow and are as abso! y; ly 


line of uniform and undeviating precedent. 
organized by Congressional action and citizenship conferred under 








opinion expressed at the ballot }), 
their Senators and Representat;,, : 


he — thus are the interpreters of their own instrum, nt 
ong line of solemn and deliberately considered prece. 


und as by their own adjudication in a proper case. 
Our Constitution, after all,is a growth. Although a written 


instrument, it was not one merely of definition. It was not fray. 
in precise terms to meet every anticipated emergency that mic) 


arise in government and administration. It was wisely couch. 
in general terms; it isexpansive and elastic, and it has been fou, 
wonderfully adequate to every great crisis in the nation’s history 
The human mind is so constituted, the development of a hi:\\); 
civilized people is regulated and controlled by such laws. th: 
me —— of government must obey the same principle of 
evolution. 


Our Constitution was framed to meet the exigencies of a grog} 


and enterprising a. destined to work out on this virgin 
hemisphere the here 

liberty regulated by law. Our body of constitutional law, thero. 
fore, like that of our English an 


oreelusive problems of self-government ani 


{ rs, is a combination of writ. 
ten and unwritten principles, a system made up of the articles and 


amendments from time to time added and the settled practics 
and precedents made through more than a century of adminis. 


tration. 
If, then, the people have rightly interpreted their own instra. 


ment and from their decision there is no appeal; if they have un- 
alterably committed themselves to the policy of expansion from 


which this Republic has had its miraculous life and growth: if the 
Union has possessed this constitutional power to acquire territory 


and the people have long ago so determined, the property so ac- 


quired becomes the valid property of the United States and may 
be dealt with by Congress at its pleasure as eo eed and in the 
ntil the territory is 


the treaty provisions by the absolute power of Congress the inatter 
must rest in the discretion of the Congress to take action at such 
time as may to that body seem wise and proper as in those earlier 
cases —— 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Suppose it does not act? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Congress must determine the question 
in its own good time. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. But that is just a suggestion. 
Suppose fails to determine it? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Then the status is that of a foreign 


country for all purposes of citizenship, taxation, and trade duties. 
Mr. MOODY 


. And under a military government. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. And under a military government, or, 
rather, a government in the continued exercise of a belligerent 
right over conquered territory continued until Congress extends 
the laws and Constitution over such territory. 

This matter is a in the case of Cross vs. Harri- 
son (16 Howard, 164), in which the Supreme Court say, referring to 
the condition of California, which formed of the territory ac- 

uired under the treaty with Mexico, and whose condition was 
similar to that of the Philippines: 


The formation of the civil government in California, when it was done. was 
the lawful exercise of a belligerent right over a mered territory. [twas 
the existing government when the territory was ceded to the United States 
as a conquest, and did not cease as a matter of course or asa consequence 0! 
the restoration of peace; it was righ continued after peace was made 
with Mexico —_ under its Constitutional 


rritory or other property belonging to the United — ss 
nag ntlesend uties foreign goods impor tod into San Fran 

cisco were legally demanded and lawfully by the civil governor, 

whilst war continued, and afterwards, from the ratification of the treaty | 


peace until the revenue system of the United States was put into practical 
operation in California under the acts of Congress passed for that purpose 


In the case of Fleming vs. Page (9 Howard, 603), the Supreme 
Court, in asce the relations of Tampico, a Mexican port 
captured by the es of the United States and while in thir 
possession, said: 


By the laws and usages of nations conquest is a valid title while the victor 
maintains the exclusive of the emanated crantey. The citizens 
of no other nation, therefore, had a right to enter it without the permission 
of American authorities, nor to hold intercourse with its inhabitants, nor ss 
trade with them. | As regarded all other nations, it was a etn oUF 
established a - +8 °While the te was cooupied by tite 

they were in an enemy's country, and not in own; the inhabl\- 
ants were still f pom ia awe te the United States noth- 
ing more than the submission and obedience—sometimes called tempora'y 
which is due from a conquered enemy when he surrenders to 4 

force which he is unable to resist. 


In the same case, referring to Florida under the treaty of 131°, 








and its condition even after the final transfer of that Territory to 
this Government, the court regarded the same doctrine as applica- 
ple, and in that connection, through Chief Justice Taney, said: 

The Treasury Department, in no instance that we are aware of since the 
establishment of the Government, has ever ized a place in a newly 
acquired country as a domestic port, unless it been previously made so 
py act of Congress. The pgsaciple thus adopted and acted upon by the ex- 
acutive department of the Government has been sanctioned by the decisions 
in this court and the circuit courts whenever the question came before them. 
Andall of them maintain that under ourrevenue laws every port is regarded 
4s a foreign one unless the custom-house from which the vessel clears is 
within a collection district established by act of Congress and the officers 
vranting the clearance exercise their functions under the authority of the 
jaws of the United States. 2 


Thus we see that until Congress by express act extends to such 
territory the Constitution and the laws of the United States it is, 
for purposes of political and fiscal status, essentially foreign terri- 
tory and its inhabitants aliens, subject to the power of the Execu- 
tive to wield the whole military power of the Government for the 
maintenance of peace and good order. 

Itis upon this principle that all our acquisitions have been 
treated. In most if not all the organizing acts of Congress in 
finally exercising its power to set up some regulation or form of 
government there has been included an express provision extend- 
ing the Constitution and laws of the United States, so far as ap- 
plicable, to such territory. This must be presumed to have been 
done upon the assumption by Congress that such express declara- 
tion was necessary to apply thereto such Constitution and laws, 
else why so formally reenact them? 

What prevents us, then, from dealing with the Filipinos on that 
basis? What prevents us from suspending Congressional inter- 
ference and awaiting the proper and seasonable opportunity to 
decide our final policy? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PUGH. I yield eight minutes more to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky yields the 
remainder of his time. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Now, Mr. Chairman, assuming that we 
have this full power to acquire this territory and in the acquisi- 
tion of territory there being involved as a necessary corollary the 
power to deal with and dispose of it at our pleasure, we can give 
itaway. Where is the prohibition against it? What prevents us 
even from giving back this territory to Spain, if we desire to do 
so, except the outraged sentiment and the scathing condemnation 
of the civilized world? 

Mr. WM. ALDENSMITH. Whervisit specifically authorized? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Under the power to dispose of the ter- 
ritory and oops of the United States, as I have already argued. 

Mr. MOODY. ‘Ana the power to make treaties. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Yes; and the power to make treaties. 
Why, the Democratic party, as well as its Whig opponents, in the 
time of the agitation of the Oregon question, you will remember, 
joined in the bellicose cry, ‘The line of 54.40 or fight.” We all 
believed we had a great stretch of territory reaching to that 
femous parallel far into what is now conceded British dominion 
and omen’ even what we subsequently acquired in the ces- 
sion of Alaska. 

Mr. WALKEK of Massachusetts. And we had. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Of course we had. But under the 
treaty with Great Britain we gave it away; and everybody be- 
lieved we had a just constitutional, legal title to the country. It 
was only wise policy, perhaps a prudent generosity, that dictated 
the cession, the surrendering, or giving away that territory. 
Whether you call it an adjustment of boundary or the yielding of 
a great tract of land, it was done under the sanction of a treaty, 
and title passed away forever from the United States. 

I say never give back the Philippines to Spain. Humanity, the 
cause of civilization, the honor of our country, all cry out against 
it. Our professions and pledges, the inspiring examples of our 
splendid past, the msibilities which rest upon us as the result 
of that heroic rescue in Manila Bay, all summon us to the resolute 
and courageous performance of that duty which we can not ig- 
nore if we would. 

Whether we shall give those islands to the Filipinos themselves 
depends upon what I conceive to be a very unlikely event in 
the lurid light of the bloody transactions which call still more 
lady than ever for the swift and energetic exercise of interven- 

ng power. : 
r. VANDIVER. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. One question; yes. 

Mr. VANDIVER. What would be the status of those people 
under this annexing policy? Will the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion apply to them, or not? 

Mr. ATRICK. When Congress declares that they shall 
apply, as I think I have already shown. 

tr. VANDIVER. You think they will not apply until then? 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Until that time, for purposes of internal 
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relation and as determining their political condition, they are prac- 
tically foreign territory. 

Mr. VANDIVER. Youthink, then, that the bill of rights in the 
Constitution does not apply to them? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. The bill of rights may govern us in our 
beneficent administration of such provisional government as the 
President is authorized to continue in the absence of Congres- 
sional legislation. In the policy which the Executive will carry 
out in reference to them he will resort to those principles for his 
guidance, and in that way that bill of rights will doubtless apply, 
but until those territories are organized, they have, for practical 
purposes, and for purposes of citizenship under the deliverances of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, a relation to our Gov- 
ernment, so far as the privileges of the Constitution are concerned, 
as if they were foreign territory. 

Then why not recognize in these conditions and circumstances 
our opportunity andourduty? Why not approach the great task 
which lies before us anc which the inexorable command of honor 
and a high responsibility calls us to discharge, in that spirit of 
hope and courage with which the wondrous achievements of our 
past have been wrought? I yet fail to see the evidences of any- 
thing except disorder and confusion in those islands which the 
brilliant daring and incomparable skill of our sailors and soldiers 
have brought under the folds of our glorious flag. 

We can not leave that people and that fair domain, where na- 
ture scatters with lavish hand her tropical treasures, that haunt 
of a rich and growing commerce, as a prey to the terrors of bar- 
baric war and insatiable plunder. The hordes of Aguinaldo rep- 
resent no government and possess no quality of organization or 
authority that even entitle them to the privileges and standing of 
belligerents. Let us sustain with unstinted sympathy and aid 
our brave and devoted armies as they stand on guard at this out- 
post of the Republic and face with unflinching courage the savy- 
age and cruel foes who press from their lurking places in the 
jungles of Luzon upon our unbroken lines around Manila. 

Already do we discover the proofs of the unfitness of that peo- 
ple to stand alone. Already does it seem that our destiny, so 
strangely and gloriously ushered in by Dewey’s marvelous exploit, 
is to be forever linked by the ties of a firm but benign govern- 
ment, or at least a permanent protectorate, with that fair acquisi- 
tion in those distant tropical seas. 

I have no patience with those who would belittle their country, 
who would libel its proud name, by charging our attitude and pres- 
ence in the Philippines as dictated by selfish interest and a cruel 
indifference to the rights of astraggling people. Ihave little faith 
in the patriotism of those, however loud and clamorous their pro- 
fessions, who for purposes of party success would misrepresent 
and stigmatize the earnest efforts of a high-minded and conscien- 
tious Administration to solve the pressing difficulties of a situa- 
tion for which it was not responsible and which it vainly strove to 
avert, 

Certainly this hour of danger and ‘critical responsibility is not 
the time to lower our flag, reembark our armies, and order our 
fleet to steal away from the scene of its triumphs and its glory. 
Surely now is not the time to recklessly commit ourselves to a 
policy based upon no knowledge and born of a mischievous desire 
to find something to criticise and condemn; a policy of with- 
drawal and surrender which to-morrow we must repent of and, 
if not too late, hasten to repudiate. Shall we forfeit by such 
fatuous abandonment of the vantage ground we now hold, the re- 
spect and admiration of mankind and retire from that majestic 
position we have already so ype taken? 

Simply because many on the other side of the House and, [am 
sorry to say, a few on this, carp at and find fault with those whom 
the people have placed in power and seek for a watchword to stir 
the passions of a political campaign, shall we follow their dan- 
gerous lead, or shall we deal with this great question calmly, 
patriotically, and wisely, and under the well-settled conditions of 
this case, knowing that the treaty and this appropriation will not 
substantially change or affect the constitutional relation which 
we bear to that people and their territory? 

Shall we not rather keep it in its present status as alien but 
subject property, and with a strong but kindly hand preserve the 
peace until the President’s commission, now on its way with 
ample authority and opportunity for investigation, can acvise 
cal guide us through the tangled paths of the still undeveloped 
problem? 

On that commission we find our brave Admiral, who has learned 
his lesson so well how to deal not only with the civilized and 
meddling powers who, before the echoes of his victorious guns 
had died away and the smoke that veiled the dazzling terrors of 
that awful disaster to the Spanish arms had faded into the skies, 
elbowed and jostled him on the very scene of his exploit, but also 
with the treacherous and bloodthirsty savages of the Philippine 
Islands. [Applause on the Republican side. | 

We can well afford at least to await their report. My friends, 
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do not make the irretrievable mistake our opponents would com- 
mit us to. I know that my friends on the other side, if they had 
control of the Government, would do just as every conservative 
Democratic Administration has done in the past. You would 
interpret the Constitution in the interest of the continued vitality 
of the national and sovereign power. You were States-rights peo- 
ple out of power, but you were always nationalists in power. _ 
never attempted to tear asunder our Federal Union until yousaw 
yourselves about to be ape driven out of power. 

Until that time, notwithstanding the political doctrinaires who 
framed your platforms, and spun their entangling web of soph- 
istry about your party organization, you magnified and stood by 
the national power whenever you had control of the national 
administration. You stretched that power as far as the most 
liberal implication could reach to add to the territory of slavery. 
But when you saw the North in its majesty and its power in- 
trench itself forever in the greatness of its busy, teeming popula- 
tion and its mighty system of free labor, you lost all hope of con- 
trolling the Government through its national organization, and 
then for the first time your devotion to the States-rights idea 
took concrete form and blossomed into fratricidal war, threaten- 
ing the destruction of the Union, the overthrow of our republican 
liberties, and the extinguishment of the streaming splendors of 
our national emblem. {Applause on the Republican side. } 

I do not seek to revive ancient feuds or the memories of the 
errors of the past. In our happily reunited country the fires of 
patriotism burn high and clear, and in the common love of all for 
the Union, cemented anew by the blood of the struggle just ended, 
I find an ample pledge for the future, 

Let us, then, not go back to the old days of a strict construction 
of our national prerogatives, and from the red burial of our great 
civil war exhume the dead doctrine of limited powers to palsy 
now the hand of our Government, when strength and courage and 
a liberal outlay of our power and resources are so much demanded. 
Let us not seek in national impotency the apology for cowardly 
abandonment of the mission to which we are so loudly called. 

My friends, I appeal to every patriotic heart here to rise to the 
great occasion and deal with this question with a broad and liberal 
eee deal with it with a high regard for the greatness and the 

ignity of the national! power, and with a temper that must win 
for us honor and respect with sober, thinking men and the best 
sentiment of the civilized world. Let us calmly await the un- 
folding of the problem, and then approach it solemnly and 
prayerfully and solve it forever in the interest of human liberty 
and American civilization. [Applause. ] 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 





Our Relations to the People of the Philippine Islands. 


“A great nation which has fleets and armies, muskets and Maxim guns, 
and cannon with which to fight its battles does not need the base weapons of 
falsehood and defamation.” 


SPEECH 


o 


Fr 
HON. E. W. CARMACK, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 27, 1899. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12086) making appro- 
priations for fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament 
thereof, for the procurement of heavy ordnance, for trial and service, and 
for other purposes— 

Mr. CARMACK said: 

Mr. SpEAKER: Reference has been made in the course of this 
debate to certain reckless accusations from irresponsible sources 
to the effect that gentlemen on this side of the Chamber, in criti- 
cising the course and policy of the Administration, have been 

uilty of making war upon the soldiers of the American army now 

nthe Philippine Islands. Perhaps itis hardly worth while to dig- 
nify such accusations with a reply; but I wish to place the assertion 
upon record, and challenge any mun to refute it, that not one word 
has been uttered on this side of the Chamber—not one syllable— 
which anyone could possibly so interpret or construe. No honest 
man has made such an accusation, and no honest man has ever 
believed it. If sucha one has been made, here or elsewhere, 
it has been an act of cold-blooded mendacity, the dull calumny 
of some crawling demagogue who has —— to drag this question 
down to the level of his own understanding and capacity. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. 

I say to gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, you shall 
not raise a false issue to confuse the judgment of the American 








people. It is youand your course of “criminal ession” whic 
we arraign at the bar of the public conscience, and you shal e 2 
evade the issue by vapid declamation about the American soldier 

whom you are to-day offering up as a sacrifice on your plo, = 
altar of greed and conquest. e do not assail our soldiers jn the 
Philippine Islands. We assail the remorseless, cruel, crimin} 
policy which sent them there. [Applause.] They have had m 

part in shaping this policy. They, in common with all the Amer 
ican people, have been excluded from the councils of this Admin. 
istration. Their simple duty is to obey orders and to follow tio 
flag wherever you may choose to send it, even though it be into 
the depths of a tropical jungle, where they inhale the seeds of 
death with every breath they draw. They have done this wit), 
valor and heroism which the world has applauded and admired 

but you have yet to answer to the American soldier for sendin; 
him into the midst of these horrors and these perils for a purpos: 
oe you dare not reveal. Whospeaks for the American soldjor 

1ere 

A few days ago a distinguished gentleman on the other side. my 
colleague from Tennessee {[Mr. Gipson], declared that the Ameri- 
can soldiers were protesting against being held to service jy tho 
Philippine Islands; that when the flag of Spain had been hay). 
down and all the declared purposes of the war had been aces. 
plished, they felt that the war for which they had enlisted yas 
over and that it was the duty of the Government to send they, 
home. That, sir, I doubt not, truly expresses the feelings ani 
sentiments of the American soldier, They feel that this Govern. 
ment has not acted toward them honorably and in good faith. 
They feel that after they had enlisted in a war for liberty and 
humanity they were forced into a new war for greed and oppres. 
sion. e stand here, sir, in the very name of the American go]. 
dier, voicing that very protest upon this floor. Who, sir. is the 
friend of the American soldier? it the party which wickedly 
devotes him to death and disease in a distant land, or is it the party 
which seeks to rescue him and restore him to his family and his 
country? Sir, if the opinions of the American soldier could evade 
the censor at Manila, whose business it is to keep the truth from 
the American people, you would hear an answer to that question 
louder than the roar of cannon. [Applause. 

Mr. Speaker, not only do I accord all honor to the brave men 
who are fighting and suffering in the Philippines, but I go fur- 
ther. I say that if this Government shall continue to assert its 
sovereignty over the Philippine Archipelago, if it shall resolve to 
hold that country as a part of our dominions and to govern it as 
a vassal province, then, though that policy be, in our opinion, a 
blunder and a crime, there is nothing to be done but to uphold it 
and enforce it with all the military and naval power of the United 
States. There is nothing to be done but to continue the work of 
slaughter, if need be, until that country reeks and swims in th» 
blood of its people. There is nothing to be done except to shoo 
down every man who cries aloud for liberty and independence. 
There is nothing to be done except to go on feeding the flower of 
our youth to the remorseless jungle until, at whatever cost and 
whatever sacrifice, we have crushed out of the hearts of those peo- 
ple the last hope of freedom. I am for my country, right or 
wrong, but until it is irretrievably committed to the wrong no 
amount of misrepresentation, no amount of abuse, no amount of 
slanderous scurrility shall aan ee from exerting all my humble 
powers to keep it right. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon gentlemen upon the other side of the 
Chamber to reduce their vague denunciations to specific form. 
For what are we arraigned and accused?. What is the head an‘ 
front of our offending? What is it, except that we have definite 
views and dare to proclaim them, while whatever policy you have 
= dare not reveal it to the American people? The President 

imself has told us, over and over , that it is not with him 
but that it is the duty of Congress to e the ov of the Gov- 
ernment upon this question. Sir, if it be the duty of Congress, 
where is the crime if we insist that ee eg shall proceed to the 
discharge of that duty? If we, as mem of Congress, propose 
a policy for your reception or rejection, how dare you denounce 
us for doing so unless you are p to denounce the pay we 
propose? Our views are compre in the general maxim 
that ‘‘ forcible annexation is inal on.” Dare any man 
on that side of the Chamber declare his opposition to that princi- 
ple? eens we declare that we are to forcibly and 
permanently holding the Philippine Islands without the consent 
of their people. I challenge any member on that side of the 
Chamber to rise in his place and say that the Republican party '§ 
in favor of it. Whatever may be secret thoughts and your 
secret re the Republican dares not tell the American 
people that it condemns the we propose. It only condemns 
us for proposing it. [Apion 

The gentleman from o [Mr. Grosvenor] tells us that what- 
ever may be our differences of this is not the time to pro 
claim them. Why is it not? zountry is now hesitating upo” 
the verge of a policy which in our opinion, which in the opinion 








emcee 
of many of its ablest and most thoughtful men, puts its peace and 
liberty to the hazard. When, if not now, is the time to speak? 
Shall we remain silent and unprotesting until the policy we op- 
pose has been fixed and riveted upon the country? It is the most 
itiful nonsense to say that because fighting is going on in the 
philippine Islands we shall not consider the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. Have we not a right even to ask what we are fight- 
ing for? 
"gir, we have a most remarkable situation. We are waging a 
ploody and destructive war in a far-distant country, and noman out 
of 75,000,000 people knows for what purpose it is being waged, or, 
if anyone knows, he dares not give it utterance. A distinguished 
Republican leader on the other side of the Chamber, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Hepsurn], declared his opinion a few days 
othat it was the pu of this Government to hold the Philip- 
pines temporarily until it could establish peace and order, and 
then that it would grant them liberty and independence. That 
was his guess at the policy of the present Administration. Another 
distinguished leader on that side of the Chamber [Mr. HenpER- 
son] declared his emphatic opposition to this country’s perma- 
nently holding the Philippines as an American colony or imposing 
a government upon the people without their consent. 

On the other hand, the eae gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] declares that neither this nor any other Republican 
Administration will ever consent to withdraw the emblem of our 
sovereignty and dominion; and he bases this declaration not upon 
any sentimental consideration for the rights, the interests, or the 
welfare of those people, but pudy upon the oo of conquest and 
thepower of thesword. Other distinguished Republican leaders, 
when pressed to express their views upon the question, haveevaded 
and refused to answer. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, we find two classes of statesmen on the Re- 
publican side of the Chamber, holding utterly hostile and irrecon- 
cilable views upon this great question of public policy, and a third 
class, probably more numerous than either, which dares not let the 
people know what their opinionsand intentions are. Yetthey are 
all united in eulogizing the unknown policy of the Administration 
and all united in denouncing the Democrats upon this floor. Itis 
difficult, sir, to understand the strange hypnotic power which the 
Administration exercises over the advocates of these conflicting 
views. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEpsurn] is no doubt 
firmly persuaded that the Administration shares his views on this 

uestion, and that it intends to give liberty and independence to 
the people of the Philippine Islands. The gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. GROSVENOR] is as firmly convinced that it intends to hold 
them forever as a vassal colony and govern them as a conquered 
province. 

But we on this side of the Chamber know that both of these 
policies can not be right and that both of them can not prevail; 
and we ask you here, in the name of the American people, to make 
your choice between them and openly proclaim it to the world. 

or which of these two policies are you waging war? For which 
of them are you spending the money and shedding the blood of 
the people? mewhere in the subterranean caverns of the Presi- 
dential mind there is a policy in pursuance of which those scenes 
of death and horror are being enacted in the Philippine Islands, 
but no man knows what it is, or if he knows he dares not pro- 
claim it to the American ae 

You say to the people of this country, ‘‘Give us of your taxes, 
that we may prosecute war in a foreign country.” You say to 
the mothers of the land, ‘‘Give us of your sons, that we may 
waste the strength of their youth in the deathly Tropics or scatter 
their bones among its swamps and jungles.” And when we ask you 
for what purpose these sacrifices are demanded, what object you 
expect to accomplish, what policy you intend to advance, you 
Tipaenee y° are traitors, but you do not answer the question. 

plause. 

You have never intended that the American people should 
know what you intend todo. Why do you not drag your policy 
out of the White House closet and strip it stark naked to the pub- 
lic eye? It is because you wish to con the people as to your 
real intentions. If you were to declare such a policy as that ad- 
vocated by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], you would 
bring down u your heads the wrath and condemnation of 
those who like the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]. 
If you should frankly avow a policy of territorial conquest and 

empire, — would alienate the great body of voters, who 
have been led to believe that you were simply out on a mission of 
humanity and brotherly love. By refusing to make any declara- 
tion of your policy you hope to keep the people deceived until 
that polley has been fastened upon the country. 

You are with us re a! because we demand that you shall 
come out into the open and deal frankly with the people. We are 
atin y peremee we have unmasked a policy of humbug 


is the for which 
the Phitipotoe taken 


Republican party is waging a war in 
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before a single shot was fired or a drop of blood was shed. 
excuse have gentlemen for refusing to declare the policy of the 


actual hostilities in the Philippines? 
dent? 





ask and challenge an answer, What 


169 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GrosvENoR] says that we are 





fighting to suppress an armed insurrection against our authority. 
But that simply evades the question. After you have accomplished 
that object; after you have killed the last armed inhabitant or 
brought them all groveling for mercy at your feet, what then do 
you intend to do with the people and with the country? 
you have answered that question no man will know the purpose 
for which the war is waged. 


Until 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GrosvENOR] says that we are 


fighting there purely in self-defense, that we are only resisting 


attack. In the first place, Mr. Speaker, this is not correct. We 
have attacked and captured Iloilo. We have carried aggressive 
war into other islands where not a hostile shot has been fired. We 


are actively prosecuting a war of conquest’and not a war of self- 
defense. 
It may be that the battle was precipitated by the violence, the 
folly, or indiscretion of the Filipinos themselves, but 1 know that 
all the news that comes from there is sifted through the fingers 
of a military censor, and I do not accept such news as a complete 
and impartial statement of all the facts: 
be, we know that we should have fired on them even if they had 
not fired on us. 
had plainly told them that if they did not forego their demand for 
liberty and independence and submit to the mastery of this coun- 
try they would be compelled to do so by force of arms. 
pose, therefore, to wage an aggressive war, a war of conquest, 
was already known and declared. 


It is not worth while to inquire who fired the first shot. 


But, however this may 


We know that the President in his proclamation 
The pur- 


The President has said, and his representatives have repeated it 


on this floor, that it is not the proper time to give assurances to 
the Filipinos while they are shooting at our soldiers. 


I admit, 
Mr. Speaker, that it would have been better if we had done so 


What 


Government when urged to do so, long before the beginning of 
What excuse has the Presi- 
When the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HepsurN] declared 
that it would be the policy of this Government to deal with the 
Philippine Islands precisely as it is proposed to deal with Cuba, 
I answered him that if that declaration should be authoritatively 
made by this Government the danger of a bloody collision in the 
Philippines would pass in an hour. 

Why, sir, that is the very thing they asked us todo. They de- 
clared their willingness for us to maintain our military and naval 
forces there to restore peace and order, to protect life and prop- 


erty, and to establish a stable government; they only asked of us 


the assurance that when all this had been done they should be 
allowed to be free, though under a protectorate, if we desired, of 
the United States. In exchange for this we could have had naval 
and coaling stations and all the military and commercial privi- 
leges we might desire. What more could we have asked? Why 
should we have dealt with them otherwise than with the people 
of Cuba? Admiral Dewey says: ‘‘These people are far superior 
in their intelligence and more capable of self-government than the 
natives of Cuba, and I am familiar with both races.” Of course 
there are in the interior a considerable population, little removed 
from barbarism, who are not governed at all. They have never 
been governed by Spain and would not be governed by us; but of 
the population that would have control of the affairs of govern- 
ment Admiral Dewey, who knows both peoples well, says that 
they are far superior to the Cubans, to whom we freely accord 
the right of self-government. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is not a question of giving assurances to 
the Filipinos. We ask you, in the name of the American people, 
whose interests are at stake, what is your purpose; what do you 
intend to do? Why should not your own people be permitted to 
know something of the policy in pursuance of which you are 
— millions of money and shedding torrents of blood? [Ap- 
plause. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I say there is every reason why in honor, in 
justice, and in good faith we should have acted with the utmost 
indulgence and consideration toward our late allies in the war 
with Spain. Whatever gentlemen may say, they were our com- 
rades, our brothers-in-arms. The manner in which we sought 
and obtained the cooperation of Aguinaldo and his followers, the 
inducements that were held out to them, and the exceedingly 
efficient services they rendered in the campaign, has placed this 
country under an obligation which it can not lightly disregard. 
In order to break the force of this the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
GROSVENOR], in utter defiance of unquestioned evidence as con- 
tained in the official history of the Manila campaign, flatly denies 
that any cooperation was ever asked or any assistance received 
from Aguinaldo and his forces. 

He asserts that so far from seeking the aid of Aguinaldo and 
his compatriots, this Government, through its representatives, 
treated them with ignominy and with brutal insult—in the gen- 
tleman’s own words, they were told to “‘ get out or they would be 
kicked out.” But when the gentleman was pressed on this point 
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he admitted that this occurred after the capture of Manila, after 
the campaign was ended, after the services of Aguinaldo and his 
army were no longer needed. Let the gentleman beware lest he 
write a record for his Administration for which he himself must 
blush for shame. 

I assert the fact to be, and I shall prove my assertions by the 
record, that this Government, through its own officials, solicited the 
aid and cooperation of Aguinaldo and obtained it; that in pur- 
suance of that arrangement he organized and equipped an army, 
put it in the field, gained victory after victory, drove the Spanish 
forces steadily before him, hemmed them up in the city of Manila, 
and rendered the capture of that city easy when otherwise it could 
only have been taken after a stubborn resistance and a bloody 
battle. All these facts, sir, 1 assert upon the testimony of Amer- 
ican officials, civil and military, parties and eye witnesses to these 
scenes and transactions. <—— all this time I assert that Agui- 
naldo was treated as a friend and an ally, and with every mark of 
consideration and respect. But after all these services were ren- 
dered, says the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GrosvENoR], without 
any cause or excuse alleged, he was treated with studied insult 
and contempt. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose to review a little history of the Philip- 
pine insurrection against Spain. I hold in my hand Senate Docu- 
ment No. 62, containing a message from the President transmit- 
ting the treaty of peace with Spain, and containing the official 
reports concerning affairs in the Philippine Islands during and 
immediately after the war and the testimony taken before the 
Paris Peace Commission. 

Long before the beginning of our war with Spain the people of 
the Philippine Islands had risen in insurrection and had conducted 
their operations with such vigor that Spain had sued for peace 
and obtained it by the promise of t and radical reforms of 
existing abuses. She had also promised to pay a considerable sum 
of money for the benefit of those whose property had been confis- 
cated and who, by the terms of the agreement, were to be exiled 
from the country. Among these was Aguinaldo. Only one-half 
the money was paid and none of the abuses were reformed. The 
money that was paid was held in trust by Aguinaldo for the pur- 
pose of using it to promote a new insurrection if the Government 
of Spain failed to redeem its promises. This money was used for 
this purpose. 

A new insurrection began and was being conducted vigorously 
and prosperously when war broke out between the United States 
and Spain. Ina letter to the State Department, dated February 
22, 1898, Consul Williams, at Manila, wrote: 

Conditions here and in Cuba are practically alike. War exists, battles are 
of almost daily occurrence, ambulances bring in mary wounded, and hospi- 
tals are full. * * The Crown forces have not been able to disiodgea rebel 
army within 10 miles of Manila, and last Saturday a battle was there fought 
and five left dead on the field. * * * A republic is organized here as in 
Cuba. Insurgents are being armed and dri , are rapidly increasing in num- 
bers and efficiency, and all agree that a general uprising will come as soonas 
the Governor-General embarks forSpain. * * * Allauthorities now agree 
that unless the Crown largely reenforces its army here it willlose possession. 


Again, in a letter of March 19, Consul Williams writes: 


Insurrection is rampant—many killed, wounded, and made prisoners on 
both sides. A battle ship sent this week tothe northern part of Luzon to co- 
operate with a land force of 2,000 dispatched to succor local forces over- 
whelmed by rebels. Last night special squads of mounted police were scat- 
tered at danger points to save Manila. 

From these reports, sir, the fact appears that the Filipinos were 
already conducting a very vigorous and hopeful insurrection at 
the very time when hostilities began between this country and 
Spain. It was under these circumstances that the aid and assist- 
ance of Aguinaldo and the cooperation of his forces with Dewey's 
fleet was solicited. He was at that time in Hongkong, not, as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] says, as a mere “‘ vaga- 
bond,” but actively en d in promoting the cause of the insur- 
rection in the Philippine Islands, 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] has devoted a great 
deal of useless labor to proving that there was no formal treaty 
between this Government and any government in the Philippine 
Islands. Nobody has ever pretended that there was. What we 
do say is that the officials and representatives of this Government 
civil and military, sought and asked the aid and cooperation of 
Aguinaldo and his forces, knowing at the time that they wore 
fighting for liberty and independence, and that they obtained this 
aid and cooperation and that it tly aided in the successful 
prosecution of the Manila campaign. e gentleman from Ohio 
| Mr. GROSVENOR], in discussing the question of a treaty, which 
nobody has alleged, has sought to shift the issue of fact which he 
himself presented. In questioning the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. SeTrLe] the other day the gentleman said: 

I understand the tleman to say that the United States accepted the 
cooperation of the Filipinos. Now. w is thatevidence? What fact have 
you. eee own statements, what facts based upon any order or decree or 
commu tion made by this Government or any officer represen this 
Government—upon what fact do you base the statement that there was any 


Aguinaldo or an conperatt ini 
jond'aid? ts tt not, on aponmeion, e fact | that the Reet soldier tha? lan, den 
carried with him a tion ‘orde that the armed Filipinos si... 
not enter Manila and should not fight the ald 
When asked if he denied thrt there was such cooperation };, 
answered, ‘‘I do, most decidedly.” Mr. Speaker, it is unfortun,:, 
for the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] that he sho) 
have used this word ‘‘c on” in making his denial. [},q+ 
very word comes to the front in the very first appearance of 
Aguinaldo on the scene, and it will rise up to plague the gent). 
man again and again in the course of the + proceedings 
I invite the gentleman to the record. Consul-General Pratt, iy, , 
letter to the State Department on April 28, _ an account of 
his interview with Aguinaldo, who, he said, though absent fro; 
the Philippines, was still directing the insurrectionary moy ey); 
there. Prior to sending this letter he had cabled the Secretary os 
State as follows: : 


General Aguinaldo gone my instance Hongkong, arrange with Dewey 
operation insurgents ila. 


In describing his conference with Aguinaldo he says: 


Having convinced him of the expediency of cuapepeting with our fleet, then 

at Hongkong, and obtained the assurance of his willingness to proceed t|)):),,.. 

and confer with Commodore Dewey to that end, should the latter s» ; 

I telegraphed the Commodore through the consul-general at Hongkon 
fea. insurgent leader, here. Will come Hongkong and a,) 

with Commodore for general cooperation insurgents Manila if desire: 

To this telegram Commodore Dewey replied as follows: 

Tell Aguinaldo come soon as possible. 


Applause on the Democratic side. } 
n a subsequent letter to the State Department in elucidating 
this arrangement, Mr. Pratt said: , 

Had it not been ar d for General Aguinaldo thus to cooperate with 
us it is more than probable that he would have returned to the islanids of });5 
own accord and undertaken independent operations which might have caus 
us serious em ent. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] told us on a former 
occasion that Aguinaldo could not even have returned to the P), - 
ippines had he not been assisted by Commodore Dewey. From 
this it appears that the Commodore's chief anxiety was lest ho 
should goon his own account and conduct independent operations. 
and he preferred that he should go there as an ally of the United 
States. 

I next call the attention of the House to a letter of Gen. Thomas 
M. Anderson, addressed to ‘‘Sefior Don Emilio Aguinaldo, com- 
manding Philippine forces.” General Anderson was in command 
of the land forces of the United States. In this letter, after recit- 
ing the ‘‘entire sympathy and “most friendly sentiments ” of the 
United States for the people of the Philippine Islands, General 
Anderson adds: 

For these reasons I desire to have the most amicable relations with you and 
to have you and your people cooperate with us in military operations against 


the Spanish forces. 

And so on, Mr. Speaker, again and _ Aguinaldo is aiways 
addressed as ‘‘General, commanding the Philippine forces.” He 
is ‘‘requested” to grant passes to American officers, to permit 
them to see his ae etc. Inevery respect he is treated as an 
ally, and though the gentleman may be able to prove by law 
books that he did not possess that character, he was so regarded, 
he was so treated, he was so described by American officers with 
whom he was cooperating in the Philippine Islands. | call the 
attention of the House to the testimony of Commander Bradford 
taken before the Paris Peace Co on. When asked by Mr. 
FRYE as to our duty toward Aguinaldo and his followers, in view 
of the fact that we had furnished him four or five thousand stan:ls 
of arms and ‘‘acce his aid in conquering Luzon,” Commaner 
Bradford replied: ‘‘He is our ally and we are bound to protect 
him.” r 


Now, Mr. 8 
and his army 
cooperation was 
Pratt and Admiral Dewey 


, it appears beyond question that Aguinaldo 
epopes > with the : can forces; That this 
obtained by the solicitation of Consul-Gencral 


— that "4 State Eeeertment sf 
Ww. was formed at the very beginning tha 
he ae was in contemplation. The further fact is, 
t the tatives of this Government sought 
e forces, ert eet eacer. 
eee ence, an 
somata of State, dated May 5 1608, Consal- 
incloses a publication from the Singapore [ro 
Press relating the cisouiaiinias of the ¢ with Agui- 
naldo. In regard to this publication the eral says that 
‘‘ the facts are, in the main, correctly given.” In an account 
of the conference, the report says: . 
re- 
se eee atat oer shoal torteciplon sod woukd be willing to acc*Tt 
Pam forma forth county the crea Sites tn 
The consul-general of the the general views 
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asse he discussion, placed hims i leg ic c ica- 
exprosead Samital Dewey - Bee himself in telegraphic communica 

The report further gives a statement of Aguinaldo’s policy, 
which includes independence for the Philippines, whose internal 
affairs would be controlled under European and American advis- 
ers. American protection would be desirable temporarily on the 
same lines as that which might be instituted hereafter in Cuba. 
The ports of the Philippines would be free to the world, etc., con- 
tinuing with a very intelligent and statesmanlike statement of re- 
forms to be accomplished and policy to be pursued. 

And not only this, Mr. Speaker, but Aguinaldo and his associ- 
ates were in some way led to believe in those conferences with 
an American consul-general that the Government of the United 
States would support their demands for liberty and independence. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROsVENOR] has read the protes- 
tations of Mr. Pratt and others denying that he had given any as- 
surances to Aguinaldo; but these protests were made after Mr. 
Pratt had been sharply rebuked by the Secretary of State for 
doing that very thing, the fact of his having done so being dis- 
closed in his own correspondence. In a letter to the State De- 
partment dated June 9, 1898, Consul-General Pratt tells of a 
deputation of Philippine residents of Singapore who waited upon 
him ‘“‘upon the occasion of the receipt of news of Aguinaldo’s 
recent successes near Manila.” Mr. Pratt incloses in this letter 
the written address which was read by the spokesman of the depu- 
tation, and his own reply. 

In the course of this address the following language was used: 

Our _ coun en at home and those of us residing here, refugees from 
Spanish misrule and tyranny in our beloved native land, hope that the United 
States, persevering in its humane policy, will efficaciously second the pro- 
gramme arranged between you, sir, and General Aguinaldo in this port of 
Singapore, and secure to us our independence under the protection of the 
United States. Our warmest thanks are especially due you, sir, personally, 
for having been the first to cultivate relations with General Aguinaldo and 


arrange for the cooperation with Admiral Dewey, thus supporting our 
aspirations, etc. 


Here, sir, is a distinct statement addressed to Consul-General 
Pratt by leading Filipinos, declaring that he had arranged a pro- 
gramme with Aguinaldo to secure the people of the Philippine 
Islands their liberty and independence. Such was their under- 
standing of the terms. Did Mr. Pratt in his reply to this address 
disavow or repudiate the action imputed to him? Did he say any- 
thing to undeceive them? Notaword. Here is what he did say: 

I am thankful to have been the means, though merely an accidental 


means, of Natoamng Spout an arrangement between General Aguinaldo and 
Admiral Dewey which has resulted so happily. 


He also spoke in high praise of “ the brilliant achievements of 
your own distinguished leader, cooperating on land with the 
Americans at sea,” he 

In reply to the consul-general’s letter containing an account of 
these proceedings the Secretary of State said that the— 
extract communicated by you has occasioned a feeling of disquietude and a 
doubt as to whether some of your acts may not have borne a significance and 
produced an impression which this Government would be compelled to regret. 

he address presented to you by the twenty-five or thirty Philipinos who 
gathered about the consulate discloses an understanding on their part 
that the object of Admiral Dewey was to support the cause of General Agui- 
naldoand that the ultimate object of oyr action is to secure the independence 
of the Philippines under the protection of the United States. Your address 
does not repel this implication, and moreover itrepresents that General Agui- 
naldo was “sought out by you.” * * * Your reference to General Agui- 
naldoas *‘the man for the occasion,” and toyour “ bringing about thearrange- 
ment between General Aguinaldo and Admiral Dewey which has resulted so 
happily” also represents the matter in a light which causes apprehension 
lest your action may have laid the ground of future misunderstandings and 
com plications. 


The plain fact is, Mr. se that those who wera represent- 
ing this Government in the Philippine Islands and neighboring 
ports assumed as a matter of course that the Administration in- 
tended to act according to its own maxim, that ‘‘ forcible annex- 
ation is criminal aggression,” and did not dream that a war for 
liberty and humanity was to degenerate into a war of conquest 
and dominion. Acting upon this assumption, they solicited and 
obtained the active cooperation of the Philippine insurgents, hold- 
ing out to them as an inducement the promise of liberty and in- 
dependence. Secretary Day, in the letter from which I have 
quoted, showed that he thus understood the significance of the 
arran mt with Aguinaldo which was brought about by our 
consul-general at Singapore. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GrosvENoR] laughs at the ab- 
surdity of this Government being in any way responsible for the 
acts of a “little consul.” Mr. Speaker, if the action of Consul- 
General Pratt in this matter was a matter of so little co nence, 
why did it cause such trouble and disquietude at the State Depart. 
ment? Secretary Day did not laugh and grow humorous when he 
found that our consul-general, acting for the Government of the 
United States, had obtained the powerful cooperation of the insur- 
gent forces by them to believe that this country would 

lp them to obtain liberty and independence. He foresaw 
then that the action of this Government's own authorized repre- 
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services rendered by Aguinaldo and his forces? 
material aid and assistance in the prosecution of that campaign? 
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sentative had laid the foundation for a bitter and bloody war, if 
this country should undertake to hold and rule the Philippines as 
a conquered province, and for a well-founded charge of treachery 
2 bad faith if it should choose to abandon them to the mercy of 
Spain. 


sut while the Secretary of State thus rebuked our consul-general 


at Singapore for the manner in which he had conducted his nego- 
tiations with Aguinaldo, nothing was done to undeceive the latter 
and his followers. 
never received an intimation that this Government 
guage of Secretary Day, ‘‘only knew the Philippine insurgents as 
discontented and rebellious subjects of Spain,” and that it was 
**not acquainted with their purposes.” 
Philippines he issued an address to the people in which he openly 
proclaimed that the forces of the United States were there to help 
them achieve liberty and independence. 


Until the campaign was practically ended he 
, in the lan- 


When he landed in the 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, the fact appears— 
First. That the cooperation of Aguinaldo and his followers was 


sought and obtained by the representatives of this Government. 


Second. That it was distinctly understood when this arrange- 


ment was made that those whose aid and cooperation were thus 
sought and obtained were fighting for independence and that they 
were opposed to annexation to the United States. 


Third, That the Philippine leaders were positively encouraged 


by those acting as representatives of the United States Govern 
ment to believe that this country would assist them to realize 
their aspirations. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what was the nature and the value of the 
Did they render 


I quoted the other day from memory, not having the volume be- 
fore me, the testimony of General Greene on this point, and the 
gentleman from Ohio |Mr. GRosvENOR] challenged me to produce 
such testimony. I now read from the testimony of General 
Greene before the Paris Peace Commission in regard to the effect 
of Aguinaldo’s military operations against Manila: 


Between 2,000 and 3,000 Spanish native troops surrendered toit (Aguinaldo’s 
army) during the months of Juneand July. It constantly annoyed and hat 
assed the Spaniards in the trenches, keeping them up at night, and wea : 
them out with fatigue, and it invested Manila early in July so completely 
that all supplies were cut off and the inhabitants as well as the Spanish 
troops were forced to live on horse and buffalo meat, and the Chinese popu 
lation on cats and dogs. It captured the waterworks of Manila and cut off 
the water supply, and if it had been in the dry season, would have inflicted 
great suffering on the inhabitants for lack of water 

These results, it is true, were obtained against a dispirited army, contain- 
ing a considerable number of native troops of doubtful loyalty. Yet from 


August, 1896, to April, 1897, they fought 25,000 of the best regular troops sent 
out from Spain, inflicting on them a loss of over 150 officers and 2,500 men 
killed and wounded, and they suffered still greater losses themselves. 


General Whittier, who received the surrender of Manila, also 
gives testimony as to the efficient services rendered by Aguinaldo 
and hisarmy. He tells us that the insurgents drove the Spanish 
forces twenty odd miles from Cavite into the defenses of Manila, 
and that the Spaniards never made upon them a successful attack, 
never a capture of arms or men. 

All the success was on the natives’ side, and the Spaniards surrendered be 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 men, well armed, plenty of ammunition, and in good 
physical condition. Theexcuse of the latter may be that their enemy w ir 
small bands; but they never captured one of these, and the small bands drove 
them to their walls. 





General Whittier further says that from the time of the return of 
Aguinaldo to the Philippine Islands— 


the military operations and the conduct of the insurgents have been most 
creditable. Positions taken and the movement of troops show great ability 
on the part of some leader—I do not say it was necessarily Aguinaldo, but 
he gave the directions. 


When the question was put to General Whittier by Senator 
FRYE as to whether the Filipinos had been of material assistance 
to us, General Whittier answered: 


Very great. If the protocol had not been signed I think the Spanish at 
home would have insisted upon their army doing something. They dismissed 
Augustin because he was not disposed to fight, and I think if they had not 
had this experience of having been driven back into the city and the water 
cut off, soeven that Jaudenes said he could not remove his noncombata 


panne ag would have insisted on his making a fight, and he could hat 6 
© a very good one, for his position was strong, if they had any fight in 
them at all. But every place had been taken from them by the Filipinos 


who managed their advances and occupation of the country in an able 


manner. 


Mr. Speaker, there is ample other testimony as to the valor and 
efficiency of our Philippine allies in that war, but this is enough. 
I confidently place this undisputed testimony of American soldiers 
against the ignorant and reckless assertions made on this floor. 

But, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen on the other side imagine that they 
can find some excuse for their present conduct by heaping the most 
bitter denunciations upon Aguinaldo. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GRosvENoR] and others have described him asa ‘‘ vagabond,” 
@ “scalawag,” a ‘“‘scoundrel,” They boldly declare that he had 
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sold and betrayed the liberties of his country for a Spanish bribe. 
Mr. Speaker, what must be the opinion of these gentlemen of 
Admiral Dewey, of Consul-General Pratt, and of other American 
officials and representatives there upon the scene, who had every 
opportunity to know the character of this man and yet sought him 
out, solicited his aid, and selected him above all others for an un- 
dertaking in which fidelity, integrity, courage, and intelligence 
were absolutely nen 

Admiral Dewey needed for his purpose a man of standing, of 
character, of commanding influence; and he selected, if we may 
believe the gentleman from Ohio [| Mr. GrosVENoR}], a “ vagabond” 
anda “scalawag!” He needed a man whom he could thoroughly 
trust, upon whom he could implicitly rely; and he selected a 
treacherous, mercenary scoundrel! He needed a man to whose 
standard the Filipinos would gather with enthusiasm, whom they 
would follow with absolute faith and confidence; and he selected 
a man who but recently had sold and betrayed them! And re- 
member, Mr. Speaker, that Admiral Dewey was there upon the 
scene, that he was giving close attention to the situation, that he 
had every opportunity to obtain accurate and authentic informa- 
tion in regard to the man with whom he was dealing. 

Thesechargesagainst Aguinaldo, sir, constitute a graveimpeach- 
ment of Admiral Dewey, which the American people will be slow 
to accept; and they will not be surprised to learn that the charges 
are absolutely false; that they are utterly groundless; that they 
are not supported by a single shred or syllable of testimony except 
the bare statement of the honorable gentlemen who have uttered 
them upon this floor! Nay, more, Mr. Speaker, they are shown 
7 undoubted, unimpeachable testimony to be entirely false and 
of malicious origin. It is fashionable, sir, for those who have no 
other resources of argument to deride members on this side of the 
Chamber as followers of Aguinaldo. 

Sir, I haveno romantic admiration for the Philippine leader. I 
am far from regarding him as a second George Washington, as he 
has been described by a distinguished Republican Senator. He no 
doubt has the faults, as well as the virtues, of his kind, but I say, 
sir, that a great nation which has fleets and armies at its command, 
which has muskets and Maxim guns and cannon with which to 
fight its battles, does not need to fight so wretched an enemy with 
the base weapons of calumny and defamation. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 1 say that the charges which have been uttered 
upon this floor have been raked from the verysinks and gutters of 
, calumny. Thesesame Hessian falsehoods fought against 
liberty under the banners of Spain and they are now fighting for 
the same cause and against the same people under the banner of 
this Administration. 

In this volume, sir, from which I have already quoted, Agui- 
naldo’s life and character, all the important facts and incidents of 
his history are reviewed over and over again by witnesses of the 
highest standing, and in no single instance is there a word uttered 
to cast a shadow of doubt upon his integrity. The very Spanish 
falsehood, the fugitive slander which has reappeared in this coun- 
try after being expelled in disgrace from the country of its origin, 
is but a perversion of facts which, when truly told, reflects the 
highest honor upon the man it was intended to defame. 

T allude to the charge that ies betrayed his country for 
a Spanish bribe. I have alrea y briefly stated the facts in regard 
to this matter. The terms of the agreement between Aguinaldo 
and his associates and the Spanish governor-general of the Phil- 
ippines specified numerous and important reforms for the benefit 
of the people of that country, including representation in the 
Spanish Cortes, freedom of the press, general amnesty for all in- 
surgents, and the expulsion or secularization of the monastic 
order. Surely the man who demanded and obtained the promise 
of such reforms as the condition of ged can not be accused of 
being unmindful of the welfare of his countrymen. But the 
agreement also required that Aguinaldo and about fifty of his 
associates should leave the country and never return, the govern- 
ment agreeing to pay them the sum of $800,000 in silver, of which 
only $400,000 was ever paid. 

Aguinaldo and the other revolutionists agreed among them- 
selves not to take one cent of this money, but to hold it in bank to 
be used for carrying on another revolution in the Philippines in 
case the Spanish Government should fail to carry out its promised 
reformsand grantthe promised amnesty to Philippine insurgents, 
Only four of the fifty-one persons expelled with Aguinaldo ever 
demanded a division of this money, the other forty-seven support- 
ing him in the resolution to keep it intact for the purpose of a new 
waragainstSpain. The money was so kept and when the Spanish 
Government persistently refused torelease insurgent captives from 
Spanish prisons and toexecute the promised reforms a new insur- 
rection was raised. Then it was that the charge was first made 
in Spanish newspapers, which has since been repeated on this floor 
and elsewhere in this country, that Aguinaldo had sold his country 
for a bribe. Now, Mr. Speaker, upon this very point I call the 
attention of the House to the report of Major-General Greene. 


After relating the facts in regard to the peace agreeme 
nt as I 
stated them, General Greene says: nite 

Aguinaldo and his associates went to Hongkong and Si 
tion of the money, $100,000, was deposited in banks at Hongkong. and . oo 
suit soon arose between Aguinaldo and one of his subordinate chiefs named 
Artacho, which is interesting on account of the very honorable poatit 
taken by Aguinaldo. Artacho sued for a division of the money amony <1. 
insurgents according to rank. Aguinaldo claimed that the money = 
trust fund, and was to remain on deposit until it was seen whether the 4..." 
iards would carry out their promised reforms, and if they failed to do « wih 
was to be used to defray the a of a new insurrection. The suit hn 
settled out of court by paying Artacho $5,000. Was 

No steps have been taken to introduce the reforms, more than 2. i 
surgents, who had been deported to Fernando Po and other places, are il 
in confinement, and Aguinaldo is now using the money to carry on the ona, 
tions of the present insurrection. otre 

Consul-General Wildman, at Hongkong, in a letter to the Stato 
Department, dated July 18, 1898, says: 

There has been a systematic attempt to blacken the name of Aguina}q 
and his cabinet on account of the quecvcpatte terms of their surrender ¢., 
Spanish forces a year ago this month. It has been said that they sold their 
country for gold, but this has been conclusively disproved, not only by the: 
own statements but by the speech of the late Governor-General Rivera it 
the Spanish Senate, June 11, 1898. oe 

The fact that the money was used for the purchase of arms js 
shown not only by the testimony of General Greene, which | haye 
before quoted, but by the report of Consul Oscar F. Williams, of 
Manila, dated May 24,1898. In this report Consul Williams says. 

To-day I executed a power of attorney whereby General Aguinaldo releases 
to his attorneys in fact $400,000 now in bank in Hongkong, so that money 
a can pay for 3,000 stands of arms bought there and expected hers 

o-morrow. 


The testimony of General Whittier also shows that Aguinaldo 
and his associates used this money for the purchase of arms an 
ammunition. 

As to the character and standing of Aguinaldo, Consul-Genera] 
Pratt says: 

No close observer of what had transpired in the Philippines in the past four 
years could have failed to recognise that General Aguinaldo enjoyed abo 
all others the confidence of the Filipino insurgents and the respect alike of 
Spaniards and foreigners in the island, all of whom vouched for his high sense 
of justice and honor. 

He also speaks of him as ‘‘a man of intelligence, ability, and 
courage, and worthy the confidence that has been placed in him.” 
Consul-General Wildman, of Hongkong, says: 

I consider the forty or Sity Eniiogine lenders, with whose fortunes I have 
been very closely connected, both the superiors of the Malays and the Cul ans 
Aguinaldo, Agoncillo, and Sandico are 
separate departments in any country. 

Maj. J. F. Bell, major of engineers and an officer on Generil 
Merritt’s staff, and of whom General Merritt said: 


He knows the army and navy officers from Aguinaldo down and had fre 
quent conferences with him and his officers. 


Thus testifies in regard to Aguinaldo: 


Honest, sincere, and poor, not well educated, but a natural leader of men, 
with considerable shrewdness and ability; has the power of creating among 
the people confidence in h lf, and is undoubtedly a very popular man, 
highly respected by all. ‘ 

There is other testimony of the same character, Mr. Speaker, 
which I might quote showing the character and standing of Agui- 
naldo, and, I repeat it, there is not one line in all this record, not 
one word from one witness, so far as I have been.able to discover, 
that reflects upon his honesty or his patriotism; and I again say, 
Mr. Speaker, that we have enough and to spare of American guns 
and American cannon with which to fight Aguinaldo and his 
forces without resorting to the Spanish weapon of falsehood an‘ 
calumny. Gentlemen upon the other side of the Chamber have 
not the testimony in this record, they are not familiar with 
the facts, for I do not believe that any one of them is capable of 
deliberate defamation. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other pretense which I wish to dispose 
of. Some gentlemen here have induced themselves to believe, or 
at least to assert, that the ope which has developed in this 
country to the annexation of the Philippine Islands has encour- 
aged Aguinaldo to fight for the inde aos of his country. That 
pretense, sir, can not stand in the light of this testimony. From 
the very beginning we had fair warning not only from the Phil. 
ippine leaders, but from our own officers and from disinterested 
outsiders, who knew the —_— and temper of the Filipinos, that 
they would never peaceably submit to again be governed as 4 
colony or province of any country. General Merritt, in his tes 
mony before the Commission, said that Aguinaldo and his follow- 
ing would resist any effort on our to hold the Philippines 4s 
a colony, though he was not sure w he could hold his forces 
together for such an attempt. Major Bell said: 


There is not a particle of doubt but what Aguinaldo and his leaders will 
resist any attempt of any government to reorganize acolonial government 
here. ss especially bitter toward the Spaniards, but equally deter- 
mined not to su any longer to being a colony of any other governme® 


men who would be leaders in their 
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So, Mr. Speaker, it is evident that war was the foreknown and 
jnevitable consequence of the policy that is being pursued, and 
the responsibility for all the bloodshed and all the suffering must 
rest where it belongs. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made these remarks for no other purpose 
than to correct certain monstrous misstatements and perversions 
of fact, intended to prejudice, mislead, and misinform the Ameri- 
can people. We have before us, sir,a great problem, a grave and 
important question. It is to the interest of the American people, 
whose opinions must decide, whose _ oo must determine, 
that the truth of history shall be told. hatever opinions may 
obtain on this floor, we have no right to conceal, to misstate, or 
to pervert the facts in order to influence unfairly the minds of the 


e. 
Pepfore Iconclude my remarks, [ wish to direct attention to a 
noteworthy change in the tone and temper of some of our leading 
exponents of the policy of colonial empire, and especially the Presi- 
dent himself. For a time every public utterance of the President 
and of those who drew their inspiration from him was such as to 
evoke the wildest enthusiasm of all the bloody-minded and bellig- 
erent jingoes in the land. He hurled down the bolts of his with- 
ering scorn upon any man who would suggest the taking down 
of the American flag from any place to which it had been carried 
by war and conquest. The gentleman from Ohio tye GROs- 
vENOR] himself, known to be deep in the counsels of the Presi- 
dent, declared that neither this nor any other Republican Admin- 
istration would ever consent to take down the flag from any place 
where it had been placed by the conquest of arms. His Secretary 
of War uttered a like sentiment. 

In these early utterances the thought of taking possession of the 
Philippine Islands as an act of ped and humanity to their peo- 
ple was not in the mind of the President or of his political spokes- 
men and associates. No ancient or medieval conqueror was ever 
more frank and explicit in founding his right to take possession 
of acountry and to govern its people upon the power of the sword. 
These utterances, sir, breathed the very spirit of conquest—the 
spirit of a haughty conqueror who would not yield one jot or tittle 
of the spoils he had taken in war. 

Iam glad to note, sir, a pleasing change in the recent utter- 
ances of the President. He evidently begins to realize that the 
spirit of empire and the lust for military conquest, which he has 
done more than any living man to encourage and inflame, has be- 
gun to give ground before the stubborn principles of American 
liberty. One can not fail to admire the facility with which the 
President adapts the character of his public utterances to the 
changing exigencies of public opinion. He has exchanged the 
character of a militant hero, loaded with the spoils of a conquered 
province, for that of a meek and lowly missionary, preaching the 
gospel of civilization and humanity. Among his many other ac- 
complishments the President possesses the happy faculty of Bot- 
tom the Weaver. He can roar you until every jingo in the land 
cries, ‘‘ Let him roar again!” but when occasion seems to require 
he can ‘‘so aggravate his voice ” that he will ‘‘roar you as gently 
as a sucking dove.” In his address to the Home Market Club, of 
Boston, the President said: 

No imperial designs lurk in the American mind. They are alien to Amer- 
ican sentiment, thought, and purpose. Our priceless principles undergo no 
change under a tropical sun. 

Sir, what did the President imagine himself to mean when he 
uttered this noble sentiment? What were the “priceless princi- 
ples” that were in his mind? Did he have in thought his own 

t maxim that ‘‘forcible annexation is criminal aggression?” 


was he oo ne of that ‘‘ priceless principle” laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence that ‘‘all governments derive their 
just If so, why has 


b seaer na from the consent of the governed?” 
this Government refused to declare that in dealing with the Phil- 
ippines it will adhere to those “priceless principles” of Jefferson 
and McKinley? By doing soit could have had ‘‘ peace with honor.” 
By refusing to do so it has had war and bloodshed. It is not 
enough, sir, for the President to platitudinize at a banquet board 
or from the tail of a flying car. 

He tells us himself that his words have no power to declare the 
policy of the Government. Forthat purpose Congress must speak, 
and Congress does not speak simply because the heavy hand of the 
Administration has been laid across its mouth. The President 
will not suffer this Congress to adopt a resolution in strict accord 
with the sentiments of his Boston s hh because such a resolu- 
tion would have a es force and effect. The President gives 
us oratory and denies us law. The Democratic patty would ask 
nothing better of the President than the oe 
and power to the noble sentiments he has uttered b 
upon the statute books of the country. 

Mr.$ , | wish to call attention to another amazing declara- 
tion of the President in that address. In speaking of the motives 
which impelled us to seize the Philippine Islands he said: 

Our concern was not for territory or trade or empire, but for the people 


of giving life 
y placing them 


whose interests and destiny, without our willing it, had been put in our hands. 
It was with this feeling that from the first day to the last not one word or line 
went from the Executive in Washington to our military and naval com- 
manders at Manila or to our Peace Commissionerseat Paris that did not put 
as the sole purpose to be kept in mind, first, after the success of ovr arms 
and the maintenance of our own honor, the welfare and happiness and the 
rights of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 


I appeal to the candor of the President's friends and supporters 
and ask them if this utterance is not a revelation to them? Did 


they know that from the beginning no thought of our own gain 
or advantage, no thought of trade, no desire for territory has in- 
fluenced the action of this Government with respect to the Phil- 
ippines? Did they know that our ‘‘sole purpose” was the welfare 
and happiness of the Filipinos? Mr. Speaker, I have talked with 
many advocates of annexation, and I aver that never yet have I 
heard a single one of them, in the candor of private conversation, 
express the slightest interest in the welfare of the Filipinos—not 
one. 

1 have read many articles in newspapers and magazines in sup- 
port of the President’s policy, and the burden of them all is trade 
and territory and empire, the glory to be gained bya policy of ter- 
ritorial conquest, the wealth to be obtained in gathering the spoils 
of conquered provinces. The seizure of the Philippine Islands is 
regarded merely as the first step in the march of conquest, a step- 
ping stone from which we are to mount to other and more daring 
schemes of empire and dominion. Such, I say, is the spirit which 
pervades the party which surrounds and supports the President, 
and, what is still more significant, he is universally rezarded by 
them as the foremost champion and exponent of their views. If 
the President truly understands his own mind and purpose, then 
let him beware of the party which surrounds and supports him, 
for it has no sympathy whatever with his principles. 

But, Mr. Speaker, is the President quite sure that he does not 
misunderstand himself? I say that the history of the negotiations 
which led to the cession of the Philippine Islands and the President's 
connection therewith gives an emphatic contradiction to his asser- 
tion that his ‘‘concern was not for territory or trade or empire,” 
and that his ‘‘sole purpose was the welfare and happiness and the 
rights of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands.” The fact is 
on record, Mr. Speaker, that the original instructions of the Pres- 
ident to his peace commissioners were to take only the island of 
Luzon. Before giving these instructions the President had cabled 
to Admiral Dewey and asked him which was the best island for us 
totake. Admiral Dewey gave his opinion in favor of the island of 
Luzon, setting forth its various advantages, both from a military 
and commercial or industrial point of view. 

Because of these advantages and without any reference what- 
ever to the *‘ welfare, the happiness, and the rights of the inhabit- 
ants,” the President decided totakeLuzon. Hisonly concern then 
was for territory and profit, and he desired to get the best thing in 
sight. If Admiral Dewey had said that some other island was su 
perior to Luzon, the President was willing to haul down the flag 
from Manila, abandon the island to Spain, and leave its people to 
their fate. Having finally determined to take Luzon, he coolly in 
structed his commissioners to leave all the other islands to achieve 
their own independence unaided or suffer the bloody vengeance of 
Spain. How, then, can the President say that ‘‘ from the first day 
to the last” he never had any other thought than the welfare and 
happiness of the Filipinos? And why, sir, was it at last decided 
to demand the entire archipelago? 

It was because General Merritt and other military authorities 
testified that the possession of the other islands by Spain would be 
the cause of constant friction, annoyance, and dispute. These 
and other considerations of a purely selfish character caused a 
change in the original programme, which was simply to pick out 
the most profitable piece of territory in the archipelago and leave 
the rest of them, containing about two-thirds of the population, 
in the possession of Spain. As to what was to become of these 
people, whether they were to remain the serfs and vassals of 
bloody Spain or gain their own freedom unaided by us, that was 
a question to which the President gave no thought whatever. He 
simply did not care what became of them. 

Such, sir, was the spirit with which the President entered npon 
this business. But while, sir, his action then and since has been 
utterly inconsistent with his noble professions, I still hope that 
the force of public opinion and his own returning sense of right 
and justice may bring about some correspondence between his 
action and his oratory. Wecan at least be thankful to him for 
the substantial admission that there are no advantages in the way 
of trade and no profit in colonial possessions to justify this de- 
parture from our “priceless principles” and our time-honored 
policy. And we may hope that he may be roused at last to throw 
all the weight of his character and intellect and all the power of 
his influence against the ‘‘imperial designs” which he says do not 
‘lurk in the American mind,” but which have been flaunted from 
the very windows of the White House and blazoned upon its walls. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. } 
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Army Reorganization. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER M. DOCKERY, 
OF MISSOURL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 80, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization of the 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes— 


Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: I desire to be heard briefly upon this paragraph. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Grirrin] cites chapter 1079 
of the military laws of the United States in support of the policy 
of this bill, to devolve upon the President, in time of peace, the 
authority to increase the Regular Army from 50,000 men to 100,090. 
The regulation cited by the gentleman relates only to infantry 
companies, and was passed in 1866, 1 find, however, that in 1870 
Congress provided that no money appropriated by the bill then 

vending should be paid for recruiting the Army beyond the num- 
ver of 25,000 men, including Indian scouts and hospital stewards, 
and thereafter there should be no more than 25,000 men in the 
Army at any one time unless authorized by law. 

That statute was enacted after a heated controversy, with which 
the country is familiar. In the course of the debate of the 7th of 
April last the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MarsH], who was 
then leading the House in opposition to the increase of the Reg- 
ular Army, although at that time the United States was upon th 
threshold of war with pena . 

Mr. MARSH. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MARSH. I know he does not want to misrepresent me. I 
was not leading anybody, but I was against an increase of the 
Regular Army to 104,000 men. ° 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman's position, if I understand 
him, was this: Confronted with war, he objected to the increase 
of the Regular Army to 104,000 men. Ina time of profound peace 
he is urging Congress to raise the Regular Army to 100,000 men; 
the difference as to numbers seems to be 4,000 men [laughter], 
and the gentleman can reconcile the discrepancy in his own time, 
and in hisown way. The gentleman from [Illinois then objected 
to a standing army of 104,000 men for war purposes, but he now 
insists upon 100,000 men for peace purposes. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side. | 

Mr. Chairman, the proposition to invest the President with dis- 
cretion to increase the Regular Army to 100,000 men is, in my judg- 
ment, one of the most objectionable features of the pending 
measure. If it is wise to put the Army upon a war footing of 
100,009 men in time of peace, then Congress should so declare. I 
suggest to the gentleman in charge of this bill [Mr. HULL] that 
it is not prudent for Congress, charged as it is by the Constitu- 
tion with the exercise of the war power, to abdicate this high 
function in favor of any Chief Magistrate, since.we thereby com- 
mit to him both the taxing power and the sword at one and the 
same time. 

But, Mr. Chairman, whatever criticism may be pronounced 
upon the provisions of this most extraordinary and dangerous 
bill, it can not, with respect to consistency, be directed against 
the Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. From the 
time the Spanish war cloud first appeared he has been the per- 
sistent and vigorous exponent of the policy of the War Depart- 
ment in so far as legislation has been offered to reorganize the 
Regular Army. I have animadverted in a kindly spirit upon my 
distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. Marsu] for what I under- 
stand to be a change of views on his part. I regret his present 
attitude, because in respect to questions relating to the Army his 
judgmentis usually trustworthy. 

That he should have been brought to thesupport of a permanent 
increase of the standing Army to 100,000is but another illustration 
of the development of the spirit of imperialism which now men- 
aces the peace and safety of Republican institutions. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another feature of this bill to which 
I desire briefly to advert. The gentleman from New Jersey [ Mr. 
Parker], and I think the gentleman from Illinois, a few days ago 
referred to the absence of danger in to the contemplated 
increase of the Army, because of the ‘‘ h ” character of 
the population froin which its ranks are to be recruited. 

If Re ntatives will turn to section 17 of the bill, it will ap- 

pinka 40 them that the supposed * ,” referred to 
xy the gentlemen, is conspicuous by its a . That 
section provides ‘‘That organizations serving in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the islands of the Pacific may, in the discretion of the 


Eeeeerh be recruited in whole or in part from the inhabitan{s 
ereof.” _— 

For the first time, Mr. Chairman, in our constitutional hist, 
Congress proposes to authorize the enlistment of a Regular Army 
not recruited, as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Heppury}] sy,’ 
gested a few days since, from the homes and firesides of our ,\\,; 
people, but from the jungles of Cuba, the plains of Porto Ri:., = 
the unknown wilds of the Philippines. The policy of the Re))))),. 
lican a is to enlist the black man and the yellow man, and the 
men of all colors found in the islands soon to be annexed ¢, |), 
United States. The national honor is to be vindicated by »)\.. 
races and the defense of the flag intrusted to people unfitte, 
American citizenship. 

In view of the provisions of this section it is impossible to «, 

cure a homogeneous regular army under this bill, 
Here the hammer fell. } 
r.STEELE. I would remind the gentleman that those people 
he has just been talking about are the ones he was so anxions {,, 
have us fight for. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Miss oy; 
{Mr. DockERy] has expired. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I should like to have some additional ti),. 
if there be no objection. ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I didnot hear the statement of the gentlenan 
from Indiana [ Mr. STEELE. } 

Mr. STEEL Isay that those people that the gentleman speaks 
of so ort are those he wanted us to fight for last spriny. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman, in ¢o:- 
mon with the majority on his side of the House, seems to hay» 
forgotten the object of that war. It was to give freedom to the 
Cubans—the right to establish in that island the freedom for wij) 
they had been fighting for three weary years in the recent war, :nJ 
for ten long years in a prior war. The United States expressly 
disavowed any intention of conquest, and I have yet to learn froin 
the White House that there is any pu to violate that solemn 
pledge, made by this Government, to Cuba and to the nations of 
the earth. 

Mr. STEELE. It can not be a very bad thing to use those men 
to help us to accomplish the end that we started out for. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, whatever may be the views 
of gentlemen as to the wisdom of this section, it seems to me that 
the United States should, at the earliest practicable date, release 
the island of Cuba to its own people, and permit them to establish 
a stable and independent government. This Republic is too great 
to violate its solemn pledge made to a people who have strugy'ed 
through long years of war and oppression to found a government 
upon the same fundamental principles upon which our free insti- 
tutions are founded. 


Ty, 


n 
for 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to advert for a moment only 
to the proposed annexation of the Philippine Islands. It is not 
my purpose to enter upon an elaborate discussion of this great 
question, but, in my opinion, the annexation of these remote 
tropical islands will inaugurate a policy of colonial empire repus- 
nant to republican institutions and alike detrimental to our own 
people and to the Filipinos. 

The hot blood of revolution will be a constant danger to stable 
een requiring a large permanent increase of the Regular 

rmy. 

The proposed annexation can not be justified by commercial 
reasons, inasmuch as the increased expenditure on account of tlic 
standing Army and the augmented naval expenses necessary to 
maintain order will ex the value of the entire commerce of 
the archipelago, including both imports and exports. 

The — on annexation can not therefore be urged upon 
the grounds of trade expansion; neither can it be fairly claimed 
as essential to the national defense. 

A naval station, affording a commodious harbor and ample 
docking privileges for the repair of our great war and merchant 
ships, would meet all the requirements incident to the growth of 
our commerce and to a proper increase of the Navy. ; 

Territorial aggrandizement in these far distant islands will prove 
to be an annexation of trouble—an inheritance of woe. 7 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection I appropriate the patriotic 


sentiment: . 

ee ee ae 
and yet, sir, I insist that my country need never be wrong. How- 
ever that may be, we will stand by our Army and invin- 
cible Navy, regardless of the political parties and of 
Administrations. 


As American citizens we will all defend the flag and maintain 
the honor of the Government against foes; but I am quite 
unable to understand the hogic of the which gives to the 


Cubans, only 90 miles from our shores, the right to establish a 
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free government, while at the same time it denies that privilege 
to the inhabitants of the Philippine Archipelago. 


if it was proper to declare that the people of Cuba are and of 
right ought to be free and independent, why does not that great 
fandamental policy demand the same exalted privilege for the 
Filipinos, who have been struggling for freedom too? 

If a war of a against Spain in Cuba would have been 
reprehensible, and so disclaimed by Congress, why is a policy of 
conquest to be commended 7,000 miles from our shores? 

Mr. Chairman, the permanent annexation of these islands will 
not only add greatly to the tax burdens of the people, but it will 
at the same time practically nullify the spirit of the Monroe doc- 
trine. Moreover, a colonial policy will imperil the interests of 
American labor by the competition of cheap Asiatic labor, and will 
enormously increase taxation, without adding anything of great 
yalue to the commerce of our country, 

Sir, I prefer the expansion of commerce rather than the expan- 
sion of far-away undesirableislands. I prefer a homogeneous peo- 
ple devoted to our free institutions rather than the incorporation 
into our citizenship of semibarbaric alien races. I prefer the 
peaceful conquests of commerce rather than the stirring triumphs 
of armies and navies. 

Mr. Chairman, I would establish a commercial empire on the 
seas which shall give to this Republic the control of the world’s 
vast commerce, rather than an empire of mere force, even though 
our glorious Navy should be without a rival among the great na- 
tions of the earth. 

Sir, let us maintain the principles of free government, which will 
ultimately dedicate the entire Western Continent to freedom, while 
avoiding entangling alliances with European and Asiatic powers. 


Reduction of Railway Mail Pay a 1-Cent Letter Postage. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARION BUTLER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Monday, February 20, and Tuesday, February 21, 1899. 
The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11683) making ap- 


propriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1900— 


Mr. BUTLER said: 

Mr. PrResiDENT: When on Saturday the consideration of the 
Post-Office appropriation bill was postponed until to-day, I was 
discussing the situation in which the Senate was placed on ac- 
count of the failure of the postal commission appointed last year 
to investigate the whole subject of postal affairs to report at this 
session of Congress. 

A year ago, when the Post-Office appropriation bill was under 
consideration, 1 offered an amendment providing for a reduction 
of the appropriation for railway mail pay from $30,500,000 to 
$24,500,000, a reduction of $6,000,000, authorizing and directing 
the Postmaster-General to readjust and reduce the compensation 
to all railroad companies for the transportation of mails at least 
20 per cent. At that time I addressed the Senate at some length, 
explaining why I offered the amendment, and attempted with facts 
and arguments to show why the Senate should adopt the same. 

I called attention to the fact that the amendment was in the ex- 
act form of amendments heretofore adopted by Congress on Post- 
Office appropriation bills. 1 called attention to the fact that in 
1876 an amendment in the same form was offered and adopted on 
the appropriation bill of that year providing for a reduction of 10 
percent and instructing the Postmaster-General to rearrange and 
scale down the amount paid for railway mail transportation in 
accordance with that provision. 

I called the attention of the Senate to the fact that again in 1878, 
only two years later, a similar amendment was again offered and 
put upon the appropriation bill of that year providing for a fur- 
ther reduction of 5 per cent, making a total reduction within two 
years of 15 percent. That reduction was made as a result of an 
investigation by a special commission on railway mail transporta- 
tion. That was the Gardiner Hubbard commission of 1876. 

= reduction ee was a compromise, for I think I 
am safe in saying that t vestigation showed that a greater re- 
duction was justified. Ihave taken the trouble and time to exam- 
ine to some extent the testimony taken by that commission. So 
we see that the last reduction was made twenty-one years ago. 
The child in its cradle when that reduction was made is now a 
gtown man, more than 21 years of age. So during the time that 
one generation has passed away and a new generation has been 
born and grown up there has been no reduction or revision in the 
amount paid by the Government for railway mail transportation. 
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During that time passenger rates have been reduced about 20 
per cent—voluntarily reduced by the railroads themselves, with- 
out any legislation by Congress. During that time freight rates 
have been reduced more than 40 per cent—voluntary reductions 
made by the railroads themselves, without any action by Congress 
to require them todo it. During that time the operating expenses 
of the railroads have been greatly reduced, and, besides, the amount 
of mail matter has been greatly increased, which also enables the 
roads to give the Government a lower rate on each pound carried. 

I presented to the Senate a large mass of data which I had col- 
lected proving the statements that I had made, which statements 
were not contradicted. Not only were they not successfully con- 
tradicted, but no attempt was made by anyone upon this floor to 
contradict the statements of fact which I made then. 

I may be pardoned for saying that there was no answer to those 
facts in the possession of any Senator sufficient to refute them 
least they were not produced; but my propcsition for a reduction 
of 20 per cent was met by the proposition that we had better have 
another investigation by a commission to ascertain how great a 
reduction should be made. I think it was the general opinion of 
this body that a reduction should be made. 

I expected, and I think every Senator expected, that we should 
have this information before we were asked to vote upon another 
Post-Office appropriation bill. It is not the fault of the commis 
sion, except those who took part in it, that they are loaded down 
with a multiplicity of subjects to be investigated, so that it is im 
possible for them to intelligently conclude their labors by this 
time. A number of us foresaw the trouble then and regretted 
that the Appropriations Committee saw fit to so load down the 
commission with unnecessary work. 

But, Mr. President, I submit that while this investigation is 
being made, at least, we should not in this appropriation bill in- 
crease the amount to more than it was in the last appropriation 
bill. It stands proven before the Senate at this time that a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent at least should be made. Unless the commis- 
sion shall be able to gather information to prove that the data 
furnished here a year ago was incorrect, then it is proven, and 
will continue to be proven, and I think no one expects the com- 
mission to be able to produce data to prove that weare not paying 
enough for railway mail transportation; yet here we are met a 
year later on with an appropriation bill which increases the annual 
amount of the railway mail pay more than any increase which 
has ever been made at any one time heretofore. 

I have before me the amount of the appropriation made every 
year for the last twenty-five years. The increases amounted some- 
times toa few hundred thousand dollars and sometimes to $1,000,- 
000, but have never amounted to as much as $2,000,000 in any one 
year. 





But this bill brought in here now, while we are investigating 
the very question to find out how much reduction should be made, 
proposes to increase the appropriation by nearly $3,000,000 for 


railway transportation alone. 1 submit that at least we ought 
to keep the appropriation at what it was a year ago until this com- 
mission can report. The case is proven that there ought to bea 
20 per cent reduction; and it would stand so proven before any 
court of justice on the evidence submitted. 

Then, if the commission can not report now, why not keep d 
the appropriation for this year to at least no more than it was a 
yearago? A year agowe appropriated $30,500,000, This bill appro- 
priates $33,275,000—the biggest increase that has ever been made, 

Mr. COCKRELL. How much doI understand the Senator to 
say was appropriated last year? 

Mr. BUTLER. Thirty million five hundred thousand dollars, 

Mr. COCKRELL. And how much this year? 

Mr. BUTLER. Thirty-three million two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars—the biggest increase that has ever been 
made in the history of the Post-Office Department in one year; and 
that, too, in the face of the fact that we are now, through a special 
postal commission, investigating the question to see how much re- 
duction should be made in the railway mail pay. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now offer this amendment simply to 
hold down this appropriation for this current year to what it was 
a year ago, and not increase it while we are investigating to see 
how much we can reduce it. I submit, as a common-sense propo- 
sition to every Senator on the floor, that there is no shadow of 
excuse for increasing this appropriation more than we ever in- 
creased one before while we are investigating to see how much to 
reduce it. 

I ask that the amendment I have offered, which is in the usual 
form that has been heretofore adopted in making reductions, be 
stated. That amendment simply provides for keeping the appro- 
priation this year down to what it was last year until the commis- 
sion shall re ' 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from North Carolina {Mr. BUTLER] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In the clause making appropriations “ for in- 
land transportation by railroad routes,” on page 15, line 3, after 
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the word ‘‘ distribution,” it is proposed tostrike out ‘‘ $33,275,000” 
and to insert: 

Thirty million five hundred thousand dollars; and the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral is hereby authorized and directed to readjust the compensation to be 
paid from and after the Ist day of July, 1898, for the transportation of mails 
on railway routes by reducing the compensation to all railroad companies 
for the transportation of mails at least 10 per cent per annum from the rate 
fixed in section 4002 of the Revised Statutes as amended by act of July 12, 
1876, entitled “An act making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, and for other purposes,” 
and as further amended by act of June 17, 1878, entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1879, and for other yarpases. for the transportation of mails 
on the basis of the average weight; and the above amount appropriated shall 
cover full compensation for railway mail transportation. 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, the amount appropriated in this 
bill for railway mail transportation is, it is true, increased from 
two to three million dollars above the appropriation of last year. 
That is about the ordinary increase in each annual appropriation 
bill. Probably some portion of it is due to the abnormal stimulus 
of business and to the existing war, which has increased the postal 
business immensely. 

If it were right to pass the appropriation of last year at the fig- 
ures then adopted by the Committee on Appropriations and 
agreed to by the Senate, it is right to pass the appropriation this 
year as the Committee on Appropriations has reported it. 


It is true, as the Senator from North Carolina | Mr. rip cg! has | 


stated, that he bitterly assailed the appropriation !ast year, alleg- 
ing that we were paying tothe railroad companies several million 
dollars to which they were not entitled. The Senator says he 
distinctly proved that to the satisfaction of the Senate, but I 
think he has not. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator will pardon me, I did not say 
that. 

Mr. QUAY. AsI understood the Senator, he said he had dis- 
tinctly proved that to the satisfaction of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I did not say that, for I had no way of 
ascertaining that. I simply know, and [so stated, as my remarks 
will show, that I presented facts showing that there should be a re- 
duction of at least 20 percent. I stated that these facts were not 
contradicted or refuted, and I said I presumed if any Senator 
had had any facts in his possession to show that I was wrong he 
would have presented them to the Senate. I further stated that 
the Senate met the proposition for a 20 per cent reduction, which 
stood proved—proven because the facts and arguments presented 
were not refuted—by adopting the proposition made by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to create a special commission to in- 
vestigate the whole question and report to the Senate. That is 
what I stated. 

Besides, the remarks Senators made at that time, when the last 
appropriation bill was under consideration, will show that they 
stated that they would support the proposition of the Appropria- 
tions Committee for an investigation rather than my proposition 
for a 20 per cent reduction, because they were not sure that there 
should be that much reduction, or. just what reduction should 
be made, but that we should investigate the matter officially and 
then act on the information so secured. That was about the sub- 
stance of the discussion. 

Mr. QUAY. The facts are, Mr. President, that the Committee 
on Appropriations last year had made a partial investigation of 
this subject, and the accuracy of the results of the investigation 
was challenged by the Senator from North Carolina. Thereupon 
a commission was appointed to take charge of this subject in ad- 
dition to other branches of the postal service and to make an in- 
vestigation. That commission is now in charge of the investiga- 
tion and is progressing with it, but has made no report. 

The contention of the Senator from North Carolina is that we 
shall now blindly strike out $3,000,000 this year from this appro- 
priation without having any evidence before us to show that the 
railroad companies are or are not being paid too much. 

Mr. BUTLER. The proposition is simply not to increase the 
appropriation while we are investigating, but to make the appro- 
priation the same now as it was last year, which will make only a 
slight reduction in the rate of pay, admitting that there has been 
the increase of business claimed by the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr. QUAY. If the appropriation made last year was the cor- 
rect amount, then the appropriation ought to be $2,000,000 or 
$8,000,000 more this year in the ordinary course of business, which 
compels every year an increase of this appropriation for the Post- 
Office Department. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course I understand that there is an increase 
of business each year. We have each year appropriated from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, and sometimes over $1,000,000, but never as 
much as $2,000,000, to cover that increase of business following 
the old law—the old rate fixed in 1878, over twenty years ago. 

The amount ew in the bill last year was from $6,000,000 
to $12,000,000 too large. My contention is that we should not still 
further increase that amount, while investigating to ascertain 

how much it should be reduced. 


As far back as 1883, Mr. Gresham, who was then :, 
General, realized that the rate of pay fixed by the — - 
too high, and that under that law he would be forced each year 
to make estimates for increased appropriations that were too Gane 
for the service rendered. He was authorized by act of Congres 
of March 3, 1883, to investigate the matter and report to ications 
This report is found in Executive Document No. 35, Forty-eicht), 
Congress, first session. In 1885 Postmaster-General Vilas recom, 
mended a reduction. Again, in 1887, the Postmaster-Genera) jy, 
his annual report called the attention of Congress to the fact that 
rate of pay for railway mail transportation was too high, and t)at 
the Department was powerless to reduce the rate unless author. 
ized to do so by Congress. There have been other recommenda. 
tions to the same effect since. ; 

Therefore, I submit that while we are investigating to find ont 
how much to reduce the appropriation, surely we should not make 
the greatest increased appropriation we have ever made, and that 
it would be safe to stand on the amount appropriated a year avo 

Mr. QUAY. Weare not investigating to ascertain how muh 
we should reduce the appropriation, but we are investigating ¢, 
ascertain how much should rightly be paid to the railroad com. 

yxanies, and whether the rate should be reduced or increased 
That is my understanding of the duties of this commission. 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly if we should find that we are paying 
the railroad companies too little, and that can be established to. 
the satisfaction of Senators, no one will vote more cheerfully than 
I will to increase the rate of pay to the railroads, and pass a relief 
bill for them, so that they will not be imposed upon. 

Mr. QUAY. The commission is not instructed to report a re- 
duction. 

Mr. BUTLER. There never having been any evidence toshow 
that the railroads were paid too little, or any such attempt made 
on this floor, I did not suppose that was in the mind of the Sena- 
tor as a possibility. 

Mr. QUAY. I merely mentioned it as an illustration of tho 
duty of the commission, that they were not appointed to reduce 
the railway mail pay, but to ascertain the exact limit, the just 
limit, of this —., 

Mr. BUTLER. My opinion is that the commission was pro- 
| — to prevent a reduction by delay or by a whitewash report. 

he delay part has worked well; we have had a delay of one year, 
and now we are met with a delay of another year, and no one 
knows when the whitewash report will be ready. But the Sena- 
tor will admit that since considerable evidence was produced 
here—or testimony, I will say, at least, but I think it was evidence, 
because it was not contradicted—showing that there should be at 
least a 20 per cent reduction, and that proposition having been 
met, not with facts and arguments in rebuttal, but by the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate officially and report, that it is 
reasonable to say that the pu Congress had in view was to 
see how much reduction should be made in the railway mail pay. 
But that is neither here nor there. That, however, explains why 
I used the language I did. 
Will the committee accept the amendment? 
Mr. aoa I will say that I can not accept the amendment. 
Mr. CHANDLER. r. President, the difficulty which the 
Senator from North Carolina must encounter is that in reducing 
the amount of the appropriation without changing the method of 
paying the railroads he saves nothing. This amount of $33,275,000 
is estimated as necessary to pay for transporting the mails under 
the existing system of compensation at so much per pound for the 
mail carried. 

As long as that method of estimating the pay goes on, then we 
must pay the amount, either in the annual Post-Office 
appropriation bill or in a deficiency bill. So if the service to bo 
performed for the next fiscal according to the present sta‘u- 
tory rate of pay will require $33,000,009, the Senator from North 
Carolina knows we must pay it, and it makes no difference 
whether we appropriate $30,000,000 now and $3,000,000 in a dctfi- 
ciency bill, or whether we appropriate the $33,000,000 at this 
time. I can see no good m in creating a deficiency to be 
appro for a year later. I see no wisdom in holding back 
ese - railroads - pay ea they earn under existing law in 
order asa cy. 

Mr. OER. will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Only one word more, if the Senator from 
North Carolina will allow me. 

Mr. BUTLER. I only wished before the Senator sat down to 
call his attention 6 ee 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senatorfrom Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY) 
has stated correctly the object of the commission, The commis- 
siun did not assume that the object of its creation necessarily was 

red The object of the commission '5 


for the railroads and 
puld be 


sh computed. 
of the decided that the 
railway mail pay is too large, I am utterly unable—and so 1s 
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the Senator from North Carolina—to determine how much the 

y should be reduced, or by what system the pay should be re- 
iced. 1 do not think it wise at this time to undertake to make, 
or to appear to make, an arbitrary reduction of the amount when 
we do not in fact lessen the obligations of the Government to the 
railroad companies during the next fiscal year by one single dollar. 

Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from New Hampshire says it will 
accomplish nothing to adopt this amendment, because we will 
have to apreore the money in a deficiency appropriation biil 
to pay what the railroads will earn under existing law if this 
amendment isadopted. The Senator has not read the amendment. 
Every point raised by the Senator I had considered before prepar- 
ing the amendment. Of course, as is well known to Senators, if 
we, for an arbitrary or for a good reason, reduce an appropriation 
which is made according to the estimate under existing law. then 
there will most likely be a deficiency appropriation required. 

Therefore I used in this amendment precisely the form which 
has been approved by Congress and by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee itself and placed upon appropriation bills twice, once in 1876 
and once in 1878, when a similar reduction was made. 

The amendment provides for a reduction to the amount appro- 


shall not be a deficiency appropriation the Postmaster-Genera! 
shall rearrange and readjust the amount to be paid under existing 
law so as to scale the amount down 10 percent. In 1876 we did 





Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from North Carolina makes the 
point that we are constantly increasing the pay of the railways 
for carrying the mails. That is true; but it is equally true that 
we are constantly deriving increased revenue from the service. 

If you will take—I only speak from memory ncw—the appropri- 
ations of 1885 and 1886 in the aggregate. and also take the receipts 
for the same period in the aggregate, you will find that the receipts 
have increased quite as rapidly as, if not more rapidly than, have 


| the expenditures, showing that from year to year and every year 


there has heen an increase in the revenue from the mails, 

Mr. BUTLER. Tosuch an extent that we have now a big and 
increasing surplus in the Post-Office Department! 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALLISON. We do not have a surplus, 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it possible the Senator thought from the re- 
mark I made that I was not aware of the actual condition? The 


| Senator was attempting to create the impression that the receipts 


| we now have. 


were increasing faster than the expenditures; and if that were 
true, of course we would have a surplus instead of a deficit as 
The purpose of my remark was to show the ab- 


| surdity of the Senator's argument. 
riated last year; but it further provides that in order that there | 


exactly that thing; in 1878 we provided for a reduction and a | 
scaling down of 5 per cent, and this scaling down of 10 per cent | 


now, it happens, would reduce the proposed appropriation to just 
what it was last year. So, with that reduction on a 10 per cent 
scale, it would leave the appropriation proposed in this amend- 
ment just as it was last year. Therefore there would be no de- 
ficiency appropriation. 

I have offered the amendment because it seemed to me, with all 
due respect to the work being done by the postal commission and 
with all due desire to get the information that it will furnish, 
there should not be the slightest doubt, with the data we have, 
that a 10 per cent reduction, which would only reduce the pro- 
posed appropriation down to $30,500,000, what it was a year ago, 
was too large. 

Mr. President, should we adopt this amendment we would be 
simply doing now what the Postmaster-General recommended that 
Congress should do fourteen years ago. During those fourteen 
years the amount of the increase of railway-mail pay has jumped 
from $14,000,000 a year to $33,275,000 in this bill; and since the 
Department a to Congress to reduce this pay in 1885 we 
have increased the amount of the appropriation bill 250 per cent. 

Mr. President, it is the most unprecedented thing that has ever 
occurred in the legislation of Congress. I do not believe that the 
reduction is one-half what it should be, in justice to the taxpayers 
of the country and with ample justice to the railroads, but I have 
offered the amendment simply because we can not get the report 
of the tal commission, and because I suppose every Senator 
would be willing to admit that this small reduction is surely inside 
of the lines of justice. 

Mr. President, if the committee is not willing to accept a small 
compromise measure like that, one that simply keeps the appropria- 
tion for the coming year at what it was last year. until the com- 
mission can report, then I shall feel it my duty to again put on 
record, and to give to Congress and to the people of the country, 
so far as it may reach them, the reasons why a reduction of more 
than 20 per cent should be made. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me a word now? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

_Mr. CHANDLER. It is due to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that I should say that upon reading his proposed amendment 
I find that he does provide against a deficit by providing for an 
arbitrary reduction of 10 = cent of the compensation of the 
railroads of the country. In reference to that, until the postal 
commission makes a report, I am unwilling to make any arbitrary 
reduction or any reduction at all. When that commission does 
report, Ishall probably find in their report material for voting for 
a reduction in the amount annually paid to the railroads for trans- 
poring ee mails. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator pardon me for asking him 
what, from the investigation so far, has been his impression, gath- 
ered from the testimony before the commission, as to whether we 
Or too much or too little for the Railway Mail Service? 

r. CHAN DLER. I have already stated that once or twice. 
My impression is confirmed that we are paying larger sums than 
we ought to pay, but if I were called upon to justify that impres- 
sion by facts or evidence, and to propose a new method of making 
—— or a reduction in the rate of payment, I could not do it. 

Mr. AL Mr. President, may [ say a word respecting 
this — 


ect? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield? 


Mr. ALLISON. I do not know why the Senator should say 
that, but I will say, Mr. President, that we have a smaller deficit 
than we had in 1873, before the law which is now the rule of esti- 
mating the railway mail pay was passed. I remember that very 
well. In 1873 the revenues of the Post-Office Departinent were 
$22,000,000 and the expenditures were $28,000,000, in round num- 
bers, making a deficit for that year of $6,000,000. 

Now, twenty-six years later, instead of having a revenue of 
$22,000,009 in that period, we have increased our postal revenue 
to more than $90,000,000, and in the meantime we have reduced 
the rate of postage on letters from 3 cents for half an ounce to 2 
cents an ounce, thus showing the enormous progress and develop- 
ment of our country in these twenty-six years. 

The railway mail pay is fixed by the law, dependent upon the 
weight carried; chiefly upon the weight carried, and practically 
wholly upon the weight of the mails. Now, the Senator proposes 
anarbitrary reduction. Ihave seenenough of the testimony taken 
by the postal commission to believe, if I do not know, that in many 
cases the compensation paid to the railroads is less than it ought 
to be, and that applies to a vast majority of the mileage of the 
smaller lines of railroad, which carry a small weight of mail. 
They are not receiving the just compensation under the existing 
arbitrary method that they should receive, while it may be true 
that some lines are receiving more than they should receive. 

Now, the Senator’s amendment proposes an arbitrary reduction 
of 10 per cent, which, in my judgment, would be a monstrous in- 
justice, or, at least, a great injustice to the great body of the rail- 
road companies of the country. I need give no better illustration 
of that than the fact that only two days ago on this bill there 
were only 8 votes cast in the Senate against increased pay to one of 
the large railway systems in our country to the extent of $172,000 
per annum, because this present method of estimating the mail pay 
did not give sufficient to enable them to conduct the fast mail 
service on the Southern Railway between here and New Orleans. 

Mr. BUTLER. And the Senator would call that a case of Con- 
gress *‘ arbitrarily” increasing the railway mail pay, and he would 
be right in calling it arbitrary action on the part of Congress, be- 
cause the Department protested against it and all the facts were 
against such an increase. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. BUTLER. That was done in the face of every particle of 
evidence that we had or that we could get from those to whom we 
looked for information, while in this case I am backed by the De- 
partment in standing here and asking for a reduction. 

Mr. ALLISON. What Department? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Post-Office Department as far baci as 1885 
appealed to Congress to do something to reduce this enormous in- 
crease in pay of the railroads. The next report, in 1887, did the 
same. If there should have been a reduction then, there should 
be a still greater reduction now. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Ishould like to have the Senator point us to 
any recommendation within ten years from the Post-Oflice Depart 
ment that the pay for the Railway Mail Service should be reduced. 

Mr. BUTLER. I can do so, and [ will put the recommenda- 
tions made by the Post-Office Department into the Recorp. 

Mr. QUAY. I will state that the amount appropriated by this 
bill is the exact amount estimated for by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Bur- 
LER], who has the floor, will indulge me a moment longer, I wish 
to say that the Post-Office Department for years has recommended 
that there be a readjustment of the rate for carrying second-class 
mail matter. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. And the Department has st ed that by such 
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readjustment this deficit from year to year could be wiped out; 
but I do not know of such an instance, except that it is possible 
the late Senator Vilas, a former member of this body, when he 
was Postmaster-General, made some question about the railway 
mail pay. With that exception, I do not know of a single Post- 
master-General who has suggested a way to get rid of the deficit 
except by means of an increased tax upon second-class mail matter. 

Whatever the commission may do—and I do not know what they 
will do—I am, as the Senator from New Hampshire says he is, ready 
to modify any view I have had heretofore respecting railway mail 
pay. Ihave heard enough to believe that the present method of 
payment is an unjust one, and that it is, as to a large part of the 
railroad mileage of the country, a less sum than ought to be paid, 
whilst it may be more than ought to be paid to a few of the great 
trunk lines. I am not sure about it. Therefore it appears that 
the method suggested by the Senator from North Carolina would 
be an unjust way of dealing with the matter. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator think that the method adopted 
in 1876 to reduce the surplus to which he has referred as existing 
before that day is an unjust method? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido. We readjusted it twice on the basis of 
the Senator's proposal, and it was conceded by everybody familiar 
with the details of the transportation of the mails that that was 
an unjust method of dealing with them. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will ask the Senator if it was not a method 
recommended by the postal commission of 1876 and again by the 
special commission of 1883? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, Mr. President, it was not. It was an ar- 
bitrary reduction. 

Mr. BUTLER. Arbitrary? What does the Senator mean by 
* arbitrary? ” 

— ALLISON. A given percentage applying to all railroads 
alike. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why did not somebody pos pe a method dif- 
ferent from what the commission recommended? It was discussed 
fully in this body. 

r. ALLISON, It was not discussed very fully—I was in this 
body at that time—nor did they recommend an arbitrary reduc- 
tion, as lremember. There is no question about the injustice of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator, and it will so operate. 
Why is it that the Senator makes this proposal when the commis- 
sion specially designated for the purpose of making this investi- 
gation and other kindred investigations is at work, and why does 
he insist now that we shall — and investigate afterwards— 
change without sufficient knowledge to know whether the propo- 
sition is a just or unjust one? 

Mr. BUTLER. It was proven a year ago that more than a 20 
per cent reduction should be made, The proposition to investi- 
gate was made because the Senator could not rebut the facts and 
arguments then produced. A year has been lost, and still he is 
not ready to report. How long does he want us to wait while this 
appropriation grows biggereach year? This is a slight reduction 
proposed to be made while we are investigating, and one that it 
seems to me would come on the inside of any fair reduction that 
should be made. 

I should like to call the Senator's attention to a matter. He re- 
ferred to the year 1885, and said we have been getting increased 
revenues all the time, and therefore we were not paying too much 
since then. We were paying only $121.95 a mile at that time. To- 
day we are paying nearly $180a mile, asthe bill willmakeit. The 
only answer that can be made to those figures is that the amount 
of mail matter 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator must know that the minimum 
rate is $42 a mile, and that it applies probably to more than half 
the mileage of the country, certainly toa third of it; and then 
the scale goes up according to weight over 5,000 pounds. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is a very high rate. 

Mr. ALLISON, It is constantly diminishing now relatively as 
compared with the rate of which he is speaking. In other words, 
a large additional amount of mail matter is carried, and when it 
is carried the rate is diminished as respects that additional weight, 
so that the average cost compared with the carriage of mail mat- 
ter is less than it was two yas ago or three years ago. 

Mr. BUTLER. What the Senator refers to is due to the fact 
that we pile up a large amount on more roads that carry above 
200 pounds. It is not diminished in any sense = that youare 
giving roads more mail matter than you did. There are more 
roads that over 200 pounds; there are more that carry over 
500 pounds each year. The amount we pay per ton per mile when 
they carry only 200 pounds is $1.17, That 1s the enormous price 
which we paid small roads. 

The Senator said a few moments ago that there were a number 
of roads that were not paid enough, and that they were the small 
roads, and that possibly on the trunk lines there ought to be a re- 
duction; but in the inv tion made by the eas 
Committee last year, which I have before me, they that on 
these big trunk lines we were paying 6} cents a pound—on the 


lines that carried as much as 100,000 on a trip. Here is a tal le 
from their report, which presents the facts as a result of their own 


investigations. 
The table is as follows: 
Average 
weight per 
day over 


Tons per c 


* »~ | Compensa- | Compensa- 
mile per | tion per mile | tion per ton 


wholelength| 74h" ti | per year. per mile. 


of route. ys): 


$42. 75 
64. 12 


651.82 |> 
1,136.07 


$1. 1712 
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Mr.BUTLER. This shows thatthepayisenormous when ar) 


carries a small amount of mail a day, according to the present | 


In fact, every small road ismany times better 


aw, 
paid for carrying 


the mail than for any other service that it renders the public. 
Take any small road in the country, say 10 or 20 or 50 miles |oy> 
That road, just like every other road, will run its train or trains 
every dayanyway. Thattrain willrunevery day, carrying {ifteoy 
or twenty passengers. It will run every day, carrying 1 ton or » 
tons of freight. Thattrainis going torun. Itis going to make 
every trip whether it carries the mail or not. Now, what mail it 
gets tocarry isso muchextra. That road could afford to carry ¢})o 
mail whether it got $1.17 a ton or one-tenth of what it is paid, 
Such a road, or any road, would be glad to take the mail for tho 
highest class freight rate; yet, according to law, such a road that 
carries even 200 pounds a day gets $1.17 per ton per mile, while it 


gets for freight from 2} cents per ton per mile 
one-half of a cent per ton per mile. 


own to as low as 


These figures are from the report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and from-Poor’s Railroad Manual for 1897. [I have 
in my hand Poor's Railroad Manual for 1897. It groups the States 
into eight divisions, showing the amount of freight hauled in each 
division and the price collected per ton per mile. The highest 
price collected for freight is in the group of sparsely settled W est- 
ern States. Whatis the average freight charge in those States? 
Here are the figures, which I read: 2.33 cents per ton per mile, 
In every other group the freight charge is less. The average is 
0.821 cent per ton per mile, The lowest rate is in the densely 
populated sections, and is much less. Eight-tenths of a cent per 
ton = mile is the average freight charge for the whole country. 
Out West it is 2.33 cents, which is the highest average. 

Now let us see how well paid are the roads, which carry 
the largest amount of mail. a "aos I madeacalculation based 


on the investigation made by 


ttee on Appropriations as 


to what it costs each passenger per pound to have himself hauled, 
and here is the statement 1 made. I presented it to the Senate, 
and while I was interrupted from the beginning of the speech to 
the end by Senators who thought they could correct me here and 
there, nobody attempted to correct the statement, though the at- 


tention of the Senate was sharply called to it. 


I had Poor's Railroad Manual in my hand, and I took the facts 
gathered by the Committee on tions with the facts pre- 
sented in Poor’s Railroad Manual, is certainly a standard 
authority and is so recognized by all the railroads. I first com- 

freight rates with mail pay; next, express rates with mail 
pay, and next, passenger rates with mail pay. This is what | said 


about the first comparison: 


Poor’s Manual of Railroads Sor St gives statistics of freight traffic for 


years, 1884-1896, made 
grouped into eight divisions. “In 1806 the total 
He TARO TIO tone: Carrio’ 0885. 853,034 


United States 


as a whole and also 
in the United States 
the gross earnings 


were vere miles, on 
a per ton per mile of 0.821 cent (a little over four- 


Mr. President, what do those figures teach? One ton, at the rate of ().'21 
cent. for 328 miles—that is, the average haul of postal matter—comes to £2.', 
which is less than one-seventh of a cent pee. I made that statement 


fifths of a cent). 


once, and it was contradicted. I call the 


shows that the averago 
which is the average run 


of Senators to the fact 


Thus we see that the ee average of one-seventh of a 
cent per pound for freight, the Government pays them an 
a 


verage of near] 
get forty-four dna 
‘or t. 


for mail. That is, the railroads 
as per pound for mail as they charge 


With reference to the second comparison, I said: 


But t next that less 
hey sa: eet ve pM pet hoe gh ad 
the statements made Senator from South 
probably the most authentic that could be gathered. 


price than d the ex- 
on That point but I 
ay wero 

took them from the 
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census, and the facts which he geibered from the census show, when taking 
the total amount of the Adams Express business, the total amount of pounds, 
the total amount that the railroad companies got for each pound of ex- 
ress matter carried six-tenths of a cent per pound. 

P What will thatshow? It will show that the railroad companies and the ex- 

companies combined, two great corporations, both charging for express, 
one gettin four-tenths of a cent and the other six-tenths, yet charged but a 
cent and & on each pound over the entire United States, the railroads 
getting six-tenthsofacent. I say that is the only authentic information and 
is nearest to being absolutely correct, so far as the evidence before this body 
js concerned, of anything yet presented. [ know as far as my own observa- 
oes, a8 faras my limited experience has gone with the shipping of truck 


hoe North Carolina to New York and with the shipping of small bundles 
n we pay for ex- 


from here down to my home, that we pay more for mail t 
press. 

Thus we see, from the best information attainable, that we pay 
the railroads ten times as much on an average for each pound of 
mail as they get from the express companies on an average for 
each pound of express. __ ; ; 

With reference to the third comparison, I said: 

Every railroad attorney in this investigation says we ought to compare 
the cost of carrying mail with senger fare. That is the claim set up by 
them. Iam going to compare what we pay for the mails with the passenger 
fare, and Iam going to show that we pay more for carrying the mail per 
pound than the passengers pay per pound to be carried. Inasmuch as the 
Senator from West Virginia made the leading speech for the other side, I 
call his attention especially to what I am going to say, as I do not want him 
to overlook it. If he has any reply, I want to hear it. We all know that pas- 
senger fare is the highest transportation charge that railroads collect out- 
side of the mail. They state that it is the highest. 

Poor’s Railroad Manual has another table, which gives the statistics of 

nger traffic for the same thirteen years—from 1884 to 1896. It groups 
the States in the same wey. It makes the unita passenger. Inthe other case 
it made the unit aton. ereare the figures: More than 535,000,000 passengers 
were carried over 13,000,000,000 miles, at an average charge of less than 2. 
cents (2.084) apiece per mile. That makes the fare of a passenger for 328 
miles a little over $6.65. 

Assuming a passenger and his baggage to weigh 200 pounds, each pound of 
passenger is carried at less than 3; cents per pound. If these facts are cor- 
rect, I want to ask how the Committee on Appropriations can ask us to delay 
another year in reducing this pay. Will they ask us to believe the state- 
ments of railroad attorneys rather than the facts from sucha high gutestty? 

Poor's Railroad Manualis considered a standard authority. It no doubt 

thered these facts in the way the census is gotten up,and probably was in- 
feenced as little by the concern of the public Treasury or the pay to the 
railroads as it would be possible for any such publication to be influenced. 
Yet these figures giving the total number of ngers, the total miles trav- 
eled, the total compensation, show that each pound of mger pays less 
than 3} cents for 328 miles, while we pay 6 cents for eacli pound of mai) for 
the same distance. 

Thus we see that a comparison of passenger rates with railway 
mail pay shows that the Government pays twice as much for 
each pound of mail as the railroads receive for each pound of pas- 

senger. This is an astonishing fact, but it is true. 

It never has been contended by the railroads or by anybody else 
that they ought to be paid more for carrying the mails than they 
are — for ing so much weight of passengers under similar 
conditions. In fact, with every commission which has been ap- 

inted to investigate this matter the railroads have started out 
y laying down the claim that they ought to be paid as much for 

mail as for passengers; that the comparison ought to be made 
ene fare. That has been their contention all the time. 

To-day there is not a passenger in this country who pays as 
much to be carried in a palace car with his seat given to him, up- 
holstered and cushioned, the cars lighted by electricity and heated, 
with every comfort, as we pay to have the raail in bulk hauled in 
acommon mail car. More than that, we pay more for rent than 
the car is worth. We pay for the car more rent than it would 
cost to buy it, and then pay for the mail that is hauled in it more 
than any passenger back in the train pays to have himself hauled. 
‘That fact is proven. It is proven not only by the evidence which 
I presented a year ago, but it is proven by the investigation made 
by the Appropriations Committee itself. 

The passe does not pay rent for the car in which he rides in 
addition to fare. The farmer does not have to pay rent for the 
car equal to the cost of the car in addition to the freight he pays 
for hiscotton or cornor other produce. So we pay for mail not only 
twice as much as anybody else to the railr when they do not 
pay for the rent of the car, but in addition to that we pay more 
rent for the cars than they are worth. S 

Mr. President, these facts I have presented to two successive 
Congresses. They have been ar, and distussed, but no evi- 
dence has been presented here or before the Committee on Appro- 
priations, or anywhere else, to prove that the railroads are not _ 
ting more for the mail than they do for passenger fare. When 
these facts were presented a year ago, we were met with the prop- 
osition to investigate. I am glad the investigation is going on, 
provided it can ever be completed, but I submit there is no reason 

why we should continue to increase the appropriation while the 


inv is carried on. 

imself has investigated this matter 
since last year. Hesent the Second t Postmaster-General 
to Europe and had him visit England, France, and Germany; and 
Pe peer pean pene pe oy 

ani amount of pay. report o' ni 

Assistant Postmaster-General al nedvual on 317 of the last 
Annual Report of the Postmaster-General. is enough in- 
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formation in this report to justify a reductionif there was no other 
information given. 

The Second Assistant Postmaster-General, who was sent to 
Europe expressly to investigate this matter and get all the infor- 
mation he could from foreign countries, commences his report to 
the Postmaster-General by saying: 

Pursuant to your instructions I proceeded to London, Paris, and Berlin, in 
the month of July last, and made a careful investigation into the character 


and cost of railway mail transportation in Great britain, France. and Ger 
many, and have the honor to submit the following report of my investiga 
tions. . 


Now, on page 320 of this report, what does the Assistant Post- 
master-General say? He is giving now the result of his investiga- 
tion in Great Britain. He says: 

In reply to a question as to what was regarded a reasonable com 
for a mail train, I wastold that it must not in any event exceed t 
derived by the railway company from an average passer 
size. 

So it seems that in Great Britain the post-office department 
charters whole trains and runs out a train of ten cars at night so 
as to reach the most distant part of the Kingdom the next morn- 
ing, a train that has not an express car or fre 
ger car attached to it. It isa whole train of ten cars, a special 
engine, every man on it—the conductor, brakeman, fireman, en 
gineer, and so on—there simply to perform service for the post- 
office department, and not for a passenger train and incidentally 
to haul the mail. Yet in that case, where the post-office depart 
ment has:the whole special train put at its disposal, they say they 
never consider that they should pay more than what an ordinary 


cht car or passen- 


ala iy 
average passenger train would get from passenger receipts alone 
on that trip. 

That has been the contention, and the highest contention, which 
the railroads have made for themselves to my knowledge. 

He continues: 

One of the contracts which I was permitted to see provided that the post- 
master-general and his officers may require the company to provide and run 
any express or special trains for the conveyance of mails, etc., for a payment 
at the rate of 3s. 6d. for each and every mile such express or special train 
shall travel. This would be at the rate of 85 cents per running mile 

Mr. President, that is 85 cents a mile for a whole train. What 


do we pay in this country for one car simply coupled into a whole 
train—a train carrying express, carrying passengers, and carrying 
everything else? We simply couple in one car, an incident, and 
one that costs no more to the railroad company than the coal to 
put up a few more pounds of steam. We pay 25} cents a mile for 
the hauling of each postal car, and besides we pay at the same time 
more rent for the use of that car than it would cost to buy the car. 

At that rate 10 cars would cost $2.55 a mile, to say nothing of 
the cost of the engine, to say nothing of the salaries paid to the 
engineer and the fireman and the brakeman and the whole out- 
fit, if run for the Government and nobody else. We pay 23}cents 
for each car per mile, while for 10 cars, engine and everything sup- 
plied for the Government exclusively, Great Britain pays only 85 
cents. Their post-office department is self-sustaining. Ours is 
not. The explanation is evident. 

They can carry on one of these trains all the second-class mail 
matter they please and not increase the cost of the train to the 
Post-Office Department. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina desist for a moment? The hour of 2 o'clock has arrived, and 
the Chair must lay before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 1575) to amend an act entitled * 
act to regulate commerce.” 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask that the unfinished business be tempo- 
rarily laid aside, so that the appropriation bill may be continued. 

Mr. QUAY. L[rose to make that request. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I ask—— 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I object. 

Mr. QUAY. Iask that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Iobject to its being temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid aside for the purpose of taking up the Army re- 
organization bill. 

r. PETTIGREW. To that I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. I move-— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made to the request of 
the Senator from Illinois. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I movethat the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the Army reorganization bill, House bill 11022. 
* * * x a. * % 
Mr. QUAY. I now ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to 
resume the consideration of the Post-Office appropriation bill. 
Mr. HAWLEY. I was about to yield to the convenience of the 
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again at any time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSenator from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the pending bill be laid aside and that 
the bill (H. R. 11683) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, 
be taken up. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Is it necessary to do that formally? 

Mr. CARTER. That the Army bill be temporarily laid aside 
and the right reserved to the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to call it up at any time if the debate on the Post- 
Office bill be protracted? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 


‘ eration of the bill (H. R. 11683) making appropriations for the 


service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900. 

Mr. QUAY. I move to lay on the table the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina |Mr. BuTLER]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina is 
not in his seat. 

Mr. QUAY. I see he is not in his seat. 

Mr. BATE, The Senator from North Carolina is not in the 
Chamber. I think he ought to be present before we take any 
action on the amendment. I left the Senator in the lunch room 
a moment ago. 

Mr. CARTER. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania if there is not an amendment pending, presented by 
the Senator from South Carolina {[Mr. TILLMAN]? 

Mr. GORMAN. We can not hear a word on this side. We 
should like to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana inquires 
whether there is not an amendment pending offered by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. TiLLMan]. The actual pending 
amendment before the Senate is the one offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. BuTLER]. The Senator from South 
Carolina has not yet offered his amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think it would be only right, the Senator 
from North Carolina not being in the Chamber, and having been 
sent for, as I understand—— 

Mr. BATE, He is in the lunch room. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from South Carolina has an 
amendment he can offer at the present time. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I can fill in the gap, I hope, until the Senator 
from North Carolina renews his interesting and instructive speech. 
I have an amendment which I desire to offer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the amend- 
ment will be received. The Chair hears none. 

‘ _. TILLMAN. I move to insert the amendment I send to the 
e@SK,. - 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert after the amendment 
adopted on page 14 the following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That the Postmaster-General, in making contracts for 
the transportation of the mail on star routes, is authorized to prescribe such 
regulations as will require the contractors to deliver mail into and collect 
mail from boxes located along the line of stch routes, such boxes to be 
erected and maintained at the expense and risk of persons living on or near 
such routes who may desire to have their mail so carried. 

Mr. QUAY. To avoid discussion and save time 1 accept the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina. 

“w * w * * * * 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] is before the Senate. 
Is there any objection to agreeing to it? The Chair hears none, 
and it is agreed to. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] 
moves to lay on the table the amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. BuTLER]. 

Mr. QUAY. I withdraw the motion, and ask the unanimous 
consent of the Senate that a vote upon the final passage of the 
bill and any amendments pending be taken at 1 o’clock to-morrow. 
With that understanding the bill can go over. It seems to me it 
is scarcely ibly to it now. 

Mr. HAWLEY. ithout further discussion this afternoon? 

Mr. QUAY. Without further discussion this afternoon. It 
goes over at once, 

Mr. BUTLER. Justa moment. The Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. PETTIGREW] I know has some remarks which he desires 
to make. I should not like to consent to an agreement without 
knowing how much time this afternoon or in the morning before 
1 o'clock he can have. I wish a few moments to-morrow before 1 
o'clock. I should like to have some understanding about that 
before an agreement is made. 

Mr. QUAY. Will 1.80 o'clock answer the purpose of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina? 

Mr. BUTLER. The trouble about 1.30 is that if an agreement 
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- Senator from Pennsylvania, reserving my right to take the floor 


is made to vote at that hour, and morning business to-morro 

morning, or some discussion, should continue to 1.30, it would = 

off all chance to be heard. om 
Mr. HOAR. Take up the bill after the routine morning pygj. 


ness. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will agree to nothing that will displace ¢} 
Army bill. _ I can not hear what is being said. dese 
Mr. CARTER. I suggest, as a solution of the matter, that th 
Post-Office appropriation bill be taken up immediately after the* 
conclusion of the routine business in the morning, and that a final 
vote be taken, as suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania. ¢ 
the bill and all amendments then pending at 1 o'clock a; 

minutes. 

Mr. QUAY. Will that be satisfactory? 

Mr. BUTLER. That does not assure any time to-morrow, | 
have some other matters which I wish to present. : 

Mr President, I will state that when I was cut off by the arriya] 
of the hour of 2 o'clock to-day I was in the midst of what I eon. 
sider a very important report. I was discussing the report made 
by the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, who was sent to 
Europe to find out, if possible, if there was any information jn 
the leading countries of Europe that would form a basis of fai; 
comparison between their pay to railroads and ours, 

This report has been made and published. It is a very interest. 
ing and valuable document. It is important to bring it to the 
attention of the Senate. It should have been considered by tho 
Committee on Appropriations. I do not know whether they diq 
consider it or not. I have gone over it with a great deal of pains 
and made marginal notes and marked the parts that I think espe. 
pe deserve attention. I was in the midst of that when we 
reached 2 o’clock, and now desire to proceed with my discussion 
of that report. 

I also have other information which, while it may not convince 
the Senate at this time to accept my amendment, because I fear 
the Senate will decide to wait until the commission reports, as 
reasonable as my amendment is, should go into the Recorp and 
be public notice to the Congress and to the postal commission 
that this information has been prepared. I presentit as I believe 
it gives a true statement of the case, so that it can be met, if pos- 
sible, or considered and passed upon by the postal commission 
with the other information before them. 

This information proves conclusively to my mind, unless the 
postal commission can find some facts that I have not been able 
to get, that a reduction of 20 per cent is a very moderate one to 
make. I wish this matter to go into the Recorp, and, if it pleased 
the Senate and we were not pressed for time, I should take pleas- 
ure in discussing it while I presented it. I do not wish the bill to 
be passed without the attention of the Senate being sharply called 
to these facts, and I regret that the time of the Senate is so short 
that I can not discuss the matter as fully as it deserves. 

Besides, a few months ago the National Board of Trade, in their 
annual convention held in this city December 13th to the 15th, 
1898, passed a resolution in which they sustained the position | 
took a year ago and I take now. I sup every Senator has had 
a copy of the resolution sent to him. It has been printed in this 
form [exhibiting]. They declare that the pay to railroads for 
carrying the mails is excessive, and that they do not see how they 
can ever get 1-cent letter postage until such reduction is made, 
say 20 to 30 per cent. Of course the business men of this coun- 
try are vitally interested in 1-cent letter postage. Every mer- 
chant, every manufacturer, every business concern in the nation 
is vitally interested in 1-cent letter postage. They all now realize 
that they can never get 1-cent letter postage until the Post-Office 
Department can be self-sustaining or nearer self-sustaining. 

king at it from that standpoint, the merchants and business 
men of this country have begun to search for the cause of the 
deficit. For two or three years were misled as to the cause. 
For two or three years oy were fooled into the belief that the 
a = deficit — ~ rau on mail ell and for 
a while they resolutions ess to pass a 
law to limit the privileges that the peopie to-day ve of receiv- 
ing second-class mail matter, in order that they might have 1-cent 
letter postage. After two or three years’ in tion they as- 
certained that they were entirely ; that while there might 
be some abuses in to second-c mail matter, yet the 
real trouble was in the excessive, inexcusable, and outrageous 
price paid by this Government for Reet mm . ey 
reached that conclusion in their meeting held : 
cember. Here is the resolution 
port of the committee appoin’ 
to investigate the matter: - 

In this connection I wish to state that the National Board of 
Trade, through their committee—a committee composed of 4s 
bright, successful, and energetic business men as this country has 
produced—investigated this 
tain the contention I made on this 
arrived at the conclusion and state 


a, on 
1d 30 
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for carrying the mails, and they state that they can not see any | to insert the amendment on page 20, in line 18, after the word 


nope of ever getting 1-cent letter postage until we reduce the 
amount of pay to the railroad companies, so that it will be fair 
to the railroads and fair to the people—the taxpayers. 

In this report every merchant who indorses it, every buisness 
man admits that the railroads are vital to the welfare of the 
country and to their prosperity, that they are friendly to the rail- 
roads and want to see the railroads prosper, because they 
must depend upon the railroads doing business at a profit 
in order to extend their lines and put on more trains. That is 
recognized by — manufacturer and merchant and wholesaler. 
They state it in the report, but they say that notwithstanding 
that, they also realize that unless we reduce the compensation 

jd to something like a fair basis the merchants of the country 
and the business men who must send out thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of letters a year can never get 1-cent letter 

age. So the business interests of this country are standing 

this amendment. They ought to have 1-cent letter postage. 

ere is no reason why we should longer delay giving the public 
j-cent letter postage. It can never be got until we reduce and 
adjust the pay to the railroads to a fair and just basis. 

Mr. President, I desire that matter to go into the REcorpD with 
afew remarks explanatory of it. Besides, I have just received a 
telegram from one of the members of the committee who pre- 

ared the report that further data than is given in the report has 

n prepared and that it will reach Washington to-night. I 
wish that information—I do not know yet how lengthy it will 
be—to go into the RecorpD along with my amendment, and I 
hope when the Senator reads it or hears it read he will withdraw 
his objection to my amendment and accept it. I wish to look 
over that matter to-night. I wish to present it to the Senate 
to-morrow morning, and I do not desire to unnecessarily detain 
the Senate on this amendment, yet I must take sufficient time 
to intelligently present the matter. 

I have said this much now so that the chairman of the sub- 
committee in charge of the bill and the Senate can understand 
something about the amount of work I have done investigating 
this question, the amount of information I now have which I 
think should go into the REecorD, and the length of time it will 
necessarily take to present the matter in the briefest possible way. 
Under cndhnany conditions I would ask the attention of the Sen- 
ate for at least one day to present the facts have. I would do 
it because it ought to be made public, whether the Senate acts on 
. or not, and the Postal Commission ought to have the benefit 
of it. 

For these reasons I do not wish to see a unanimous-consent 
agreement made for a vote to-morrow unless there is also carried 
with it a proposition to permit a reasonable amount of time to- 
morrow for a further discussion of this bill. I understand the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] has some remarks 
to make on the bill. Ido not know how much time the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota desires, but I know he is very much inter- 
ested in the amendment I have offered; so I should not like to 
agree to take a vote at 1.30 o’clock without some understanding 
as to how much time he should have to discuss the amendment 
before the vote is taken. 

Mr. QUAY. At what time to-morrow will the Senator from 
North Carolina agree that the vote shall be taken? 

Mr. BUTLER. There are one or two minor amendments that 
I wish to offer and have disposed of, and then I will answer the 
Senator’s question, for I hope we can reach an agreement. I 
wish the attention of the Senator from Pennsylvania to page 20. 
These are matters which I wish disposed of before we reach a 
unanimous-consent agreement. I refer to page 20, line 18, where 
it provides that the commission shall be continued during the 
next two sessions of Congress. Yesterday when the Senator from 
lowa proposed to put the limit at March 1, 1900, I did not pick up 
the bill to see at what place the amendment would be put in and 
what would be the effect of it. 

The amendment, I see, has been inserted on page 21, line 3, 
after the word ‘‘ Congress.” That is not where the amendment 
should have been placed. I much prefer the bill to stand as it 
was, requiring the commission to make a report as soon as pos- 
sible after the beginning of the first session of the next Congress. 

e amendment placed at that point is notice to the commission 
that they can delay the report that much instead of making it 
the 1st of December. If the commission can report on the ist 
of December I think they ought to do it, and Congress ought to 
have a chance to consider the report, as it will take some time to 
examine and digest it. 

Certainly the commission has no business living after its report 
is made. Therefore, if the commission is going to report on 
December 1 next, or even on the ist day of March, 1900, we do 
not want a report at that time, for if the commission 
should say “ is only a partial rt,” then a year. from to-day 
we would be asked to vote for ,000,000 and to wait another 
year for a complete report. Theref: 


ore I ask unanimous consent 


‘‘continued,” so that it will read that— 

The commission * * * is hereby continued to March 1, 1900, with all the 
powers and duties imposed upon it by said section 5 of said act 

Mr. QUAY. Ican not assent to that. I am not a member of 
the postal commission and am not prepared to speak for them. 

Mr. ALLISON entered the Chamber. 

Mr. BUTLER. I notice that the Senator from Iowa is now in 
the Chamber. He was not in when I offered the amendment. 

Mr. QUAY. The Senator from Iowa can respond. 

Mr. BUTLER. He was not in the Chamber when I asked the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to agree to it. 

Mr. QUAY. I can not agree to it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire the attention of the Senator from 
Iowa. I ask unanimous consent to amend section 4, page 20, of 
the Post-Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. State what the amendment is. 

Mr. BUTLER. By inserting after the word “continued,” in 
line 18, the words “ until March 1, 1900.” 

Mr. ALLISON. Ican not consent tothat. It might be neces- 
sary to continue the commission longer. I agreed to an amend- 
ment the Senator offered a day or two ago which covers the 
specific point which he makes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I submit that I did not offer the amendment, 
as the REcorpD will show. The amendment was offered by the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. I offered it at the Senator's suggestion. 

Mr. BUTLER. My suggestion was intended to cover what I 
now desire to cover by this amendment. I did not pick up the 
bill to see just where it was inserted or what was the effect of it. 
My purpose was to limit the commission to March 1, 1900, and the 
amendment inserted does not doit. It allows the commission to 
go on and work through the next two sessions of Congress and to 
continue to make reports supplemental and partial, if they 
please, or otherwise. ; 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator will allow me, I will state 
that the commission is composed wholly of Senators and members 
of the House of Representatives. It does not cost anything when 
Congress is in session, at any rate. The Senators and Represent- 
atives upon the commission receive no compensation whatever, 
and practically do no business except as a joint committee of 
Congress when Congress is in session. Unless the Senator wants 
to stop the commission entirely, I do think he ought to let the 
commission exist virtually only as a joint committee of the two 
Houses during-the whole term of the Fifty-sixth Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, Mr. President, the question of cost, how- 
ever much or little it will be, for this commission is a matter of 
no importance—a bagatelle compared with the importance of hav- 
ing a report at some time when we can act on it intelligently. 
The fact that the commission is paid nothing or paid $50 a day is 
a bagatelle in comparison with the importance of having the re- 
port made at some definite time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let me suggest to the Senator that he has 
moved an amendment which provides that the report shall be in 
by a certain time. 

Mr. BUTLER. The amendment was offered by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] at my suggestion, but upon examining 


the Recorp this morning I find that it was not inserted at the 
right place. It will not have the effect I desired. I was not 


careful enough to look and see just where the amendment would 
be put in when it was proposed by the Senator from Iowa. The 
amendment as it now stands would permit the commission to 
make only a partial report, which would be of no value in reach- 
ing a conclusion. 

Mr. President, we do not want a partial report from this com- 
mission on the 1st day of next December, nor on the Ist day 
of next March; we want a full and final report. I want to know 
what better condition we will be in a year from now, to have the 
commission come in and make a partial report, to act intelli- 
gently on this matter than we are now when ae tell us they 
are not able to make any report. We will be told by this com- 
mission a year from now that Congress must not make a reduc- 
tion in pay, because they have not made a final report. 

Ido not desire to hurry the commission. I did not desire to 
have it loaded down with a multiplicity of subjects to investi- 
gate that are irrelevant and secondary, to say the least, to the 
important matter to be considered. No one strived harder than I 
did to limit this investigation within proper lines so that an intel- 
ligent report could be made within a reasonable time. Underthe 
amendment already agreed to we will, I fear, have a partial report 
made a year from now, and then we will be told that it will take 
another year for the commission to finish. Ifthat is not the inten- 
tion, then why is there any objection tomy amendment? Iwould 
not have made that charge if there had been no objection to ~~ 
amendment. There is no other reason to object to the amend- 
ment except that we are not to have a report upon which we can 
act one year from now, but it will be asked that it shall go over 
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for another year, and we shall increase the appropriation bill 
$3,000,000 more while waiting for another year’s investigation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
I want to appeal to him. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, I will yield for an appeal. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I had the floor. I had entire control in a 
parliamentary sense; I had the Army bill up, and through my 
Kind] feeling to my old friend, the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who desires to leave town, I said I would yield for atime. Iwas 
assuréd the debate would last but a little while; that all had been 
said and done that needed to be said and done. Now I ask the 
Senator from North Carolina to be as kind as I was, and to give 
the Senator from Pennsylvania time to conclude his speech, if he 
has one, or his bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iyield now for the Senator from Pennsylvania 
if he has anything to say, and I will conclude afterwards, for I 
hope he will accept this amendment or endeavor to persuade his 
colleagues to accept it. Certainly I would not keep the floor 
against the chairman of the subcommittee if he has anything to 
say. But I have something further to say if this amendment is 
not accepted about the commission and when its report will be 
rhade. 

Mr. HAWLEY. One word more, if the Senator pleases. I 
yielded with the distinct statement made by those around me 
that I could resume the floor at any time. 

Mr. QUAY. That was the agreement. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I suppose at this moment I could do so, but 
if it will help the Senator from Pennsylvania I will yield a little 
longer. 

Mr. QUAY. Ihave no desire to occupy the time of the Senate 
with any remarks upon the bill. My desire is to reach a vote upon 
it, and that is what Iam anxious to have done. If the Senator 
from North Carolina will yield, I wish to know if we can not fix 
some time to-morrow at which a vote can be taken. 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire now to have an agreement about when 
this postal commission will make a final report. Then I am 
ready to agree to an hour to-morrow for a vote on my other 
amendment and the whole bill. I can not agree to unanimous 
consent until this matter is settled. It is asmall matter. It is 
the small matter of asking this commission to make its final report 
by March 1, 1900, so that we will not be asked at that time to wait 
another year for enough information to act upon. I had not the 
least idea that anyone would object toit. I supposed the Senator 
from Iowa meant that the other evening, and when I find there 
is objection to it it astonishes me. 

Mr. ALLISON. I dislike very much to astonish the Senator 
from North Carolina. If it will satisfy him I will consent, so far 
as I am concerned, to put in the words he suggests—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam very happy—— 

Mr. ALLISON. If wecan have a vote on the bill. 
gard it as material. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understand the Senator from North Caro- 
lina wants the bill to go over until to-morrow in order that he 
may further discuss the question of railway-mail pay. If the 
bill is going over until to-morrow I think it might as well all go 
over. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iagree with the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BUTLER. I can not consent for this bill to be laid aside 
now unless this amendment is agreed to at this time, because I 
wish to discuss to-morrow morning my amendment reducing rail- 
way-mail pay. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator will consent that we may 
complete the bill to-night. It is now only 25 minutes after 3. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Iowa has offered an amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that that amendment be inserted 
on page 20, line 18, after the word “continued,” inserting the 
words ‘until March 1, 1900,” in lieu of the words “‘during the 
Fifty-sixth Congress,” which are to be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLARK in the chair). The 
Senator from North Carolina asks unanimous consent that on 
page 20 of the bill, line 18, the Senate shall strike out the words 
‘‘during the Fifty-sixth Congress” and insert ‘until March 1, 
1900.” Is there objection? 

Mr, CHANDL Is it the understanding that if that is done 
we shall finish the bill now? 

Mr. BUTLER and Mr, PETTIGREW. No. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then I object. 

Mr. BUTLER. If that amendment can be agreed to now, as 
far as I am concerned I will consent to fix a time to vote to- 
morrow. 

Mr. QUAY. That willnot do, The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire objects. 

Mr. BUTLER. We will not need much time to-morrow. The 
Senator from South Dakota Cesires about half an hour, and I will 
not desire more. 

> QUAY. At what time to-morrow would the Senator sug- 
gest 


I do not re- 
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Mr. BUTLER. I should want the eement to begin. say . 

1.80, and to run on to 8 o'clock, so as to give the Senator 1 * 
South Dakota time, and — time, and possibly others = 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Mason] desires a littletime. — " 

Mr. HAWLEY. ile this is going on—I can not hear at )) 

I put in again my protest in this fashion. I shall resume the 

floor whenever I think best. I reserved that right specially w),,.., 

I yielded. a 
r. BUTLER. I again ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I shall be sure to take the floor 
think there is a three hours’ speech coming, repeating 
Senator has been saying for two or three weeks. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from North Carolina, as I yy joy. 
stand him now, proposes that we shall vote at half past 1 ¢, 
morrow. 

Mr. QUAY. At 3 o'clock, asI understand the Senator f; m 
North Carolina, provided the amendment in relation to the ¢.». 
mination of the duties of the Postal Commission shall be acc. pted 

Mr. BUTLER. It can be agreed on now. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We can not agree on that. 

Mr. SPOONER. I should like to ask the Senator from Iow, » 
question. Can the commission report by March 1, 1900? : 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not like to express an opinion absolutely 
upon that subject in the absence of the chairman of the ¢o)1))\:. 
sion, but I think it can. It is my own opinion—— 

Mr. QUAY. Then I understand the Senator from Iowa dyes 
not object to the insertion of the amendment of the Senator froy, 
North Carolina? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not object if we can have an understand- 
ing that this matter shall be disposed of at some time. However. 
the Senator from New Hampshire objects. I do not wish {) 
make an agreement that is not agreeable to him. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the bill can be completed now I won|: 
not object, because I recognize that we make progress, but we (1 
not make any progress if the bill is togoover until to-morrow 
condition that sitting here we will agree to a specific amendment 
in the absence of the chairman of the commission. Therefore | 
do object to that kind of an arrangement. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope the Senator from New Hampshire wil! 
withdraw his objection. Wecan reach an agreement this after- 
noon to take up this bill at a certain hour to-morrow and vote at 
a certain hour if the Senator will not object to this amendment. 
If he can not consent to that, then we shall have to go on with- 
out any eement. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator from North Carolina 
that we take up the bill immediately after the routine business in 
the morning and conclude it at 2 o’clock, as thatis the hour when 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. HAWLEY) would desire to 
make his observations upon the Army reorganization bill. That, 
I think, is the proper thing for us to provide for. 

Mr. BUTLER. After consulting with the Senator from South 
Dakota I am satisfied that we can vote before 3 o’clock. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I want to understand what my rights are |- 
fore I consent to one Semarnee™ Have I not a right to take the 
floor ae after the morning business? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator can move to take up the Ariny 
bill then; but the bill, I understand, is the regular order at 2 
o'clock, and that will be the natural time for the Senator from 
Connecticut to take the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. The unanimous-consent agreement would hold, 
however, if we should reach one. ' 

Mr. HAWLEY. There has not been any made, th.ac I know of. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Connecticut will be entitled 
to the floor at 2 o’clock. Now, why not a this bill before 
that hour, so as not to interfere with him? He has yielded this 
afternoon, and very kindly, to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and I hope that an arrangement will be made for the completion 
of the bill, as the Senator from Pennsylvania, I know, desires to 
be absent to-morrow. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam-very anxious to accommodate the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. Mr. ident, again I ask unanimous ¢on- 
sent that on 20, line 18, after the word “continued” the 
words ‘‘ during the Fifty-sixth Co: ” be stricken out and in 
lieu thereof the words ‘‘ until 1, 1900,” be inserted. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will not object, but I shall ask for an- 
other vote on it when the is on concurring in the amen(- 
ments made as in Co of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate has heard the re- 

ina for unanimous consent 


quest of the Senator from North Carolina f 
to insert - page 20 “until March i . aon words 
“ e -sixth { ongress.” there ection 

Mn CORMAN? Let the amendment be read at the desk. Let 
us see what it is. 

The SECRETARY. On 20, line 18, after the word ‘‘con- 
tinued” strike out the w oe the Fifty-sixth Congress 
and insert in lieu “‘ until March 1, 1900.” 

Mr. ALLISON. That is not the amendment that I understood 


again if | 
what the 


)- 
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the Senator to desire. It was that a final report should be made 
not later than the ist of March, 1900, on this subject. That is 
what the Senator said he desired to do. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, Mr. President, it has been contended 
that you could not intelligently deal with this question on an ap- 
propriation bill without having the other questions investigated, 
and no Senator has presented that view of it more persistently 

for the last two or three sessions than the Senator from Iowa. 

Therefore, he has insisted upon loading down the commission 

with investigating a dozen different subjects and claiming that 

we could not intelligently act on this question of railway mail 
ay until we had investigated those other questions. Therefore. 

Swill quote his former speeches on us .£ we agree to that. He 

will say that we can not fix the railway mail pay on an appro- 

priation bill until the commission reports on everything else. 

Therefore, his reasons were good a year ago in loading down the 

commission, or they they were not good. If they were not good, 
there is no reason why he should object to my amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. A final report on the subjects submitted to 
the commission means a final report upon every subject. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then there is no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. SPOONER. They might be ready to make a final report 
at the date fixed by the Senator on this subject and yet not be 

ready to submit a final report on all the subjects committed to 
the commission. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator will remember the reason given 
for loading the commission down with so many different subjects. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] and myself 
and a number of others were opposed to having the commission 
investigate anything but this subject, and we contended that if 
an investigation of other things was desired that it should be 
done by a different commission. That was our contention. We 
were replied to by the Senator from Iowa and others by saying, 
as the Record will show, that we could not intelligently know how 
much to reduce the railway-mail pay until we had investigated 
all these minor or secondary subjects with which they have loaded 
down the commission. Were they right or were they wrong? 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not care whether they were right or 
whether they were wrong. My point is this, does not the Sena- 
tor gain all that he desires to gain if they make a final report on 
this subject upon the ist day of March? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not, provided the Senator from Iowa re- 
peats his old contention that while they may make a report upon 
this subject Congress can not act until they get the rest of the 
report. 

Nir. SPOONER. You are not asking unanimous consent for 
the Senator from Iowa to repeat his old contention? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam asking unanimous consent that we shal! 
have the commission conclude its work on the various subjects put 
before it by that date, because I knowif they do not conclude their 
work by that date we will be met with the old argument, the very 
one that prevailed here with Congress a year ago to load down the 
commission. ‘They claimed that you can not intelligently reduce 
the railway mail pay until you learn what the commission have 
to say on all other subjects. I have heard it so mucu that I know 
it by heart. It is worn-out and threadbare with me, and I do not 
want to hear it any more. 

I want to be able to read their whole report from the first page 
to the last, to study it, and to be able to come into this body and 
to discuss it intelligently and agree with its conclusions or not 
agree with them, as my judgment dictates, on the facts presented. 
I can not do it unless [ have got their full report, unless they have 
been fooling me and fooling Congress in the past, which I will 
not charge. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that on page 20, line 18, 
after the word “ continued” to strike out the following: ‘‘ during 
the Fifty-sixth Congress,” and insertin lieu thereof ‘‘ until March 
1, 1900.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BUTLER. Since we can get no agreemeat that we shall 
have a final report from the commission even a year from now, 
{ will proceed to discuss fully at this time the question of reduc- 
tion of railway mail pay. 

Mr. President, when [ was interrupted at 2 o’clock and taken 
off the floor by the unfinished business, I was discussing a very 
valuable report made by the Second Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, who was sent to Europe by the Postmaster-General to in- 
vestigate this very question, to find, if possible, any data on whick 
an intelligent comparison could be made upon the railway mail 
pay in France, Germany, England, and this country. 

fear the Committee on Appropriations has not examined this 
valuable rt. Itrust that the Postal Commission will exam- 
ine it, for it contains information that they will hardly be able 
to get elsewhere. I was reading from page 320 of this report, 
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giving information gathered in England. I had jrst shown that 
a whole train of ten cars put at the disposal of the post-office d 

partment in England costs only 85 cents a mile, while we pay 254 
cents a mile for 








a single car. Th port continu 

The secretary of the general post-office informed me that t mail 
transportation was about £10 sterling per ton | 

That is about 2.4 cents a pound, while w 5 
a pound here. These facts sp { 

Further on in the report, speaking of 1 many ad ( 
people derive from the English postal system, SAY 

In the city of London the local 
nected with the ex ss, or special « very 
have been carefully studied and p a \ 
a large variety of service at the hands i fficis 
is performed in this country by sj ly sengers connected wit 
press or telegraph cor nie TI l I Li j 
the city limits is perf : : : . 
much lower salar an do our carri nd cler! nsuring a | p 
terchenge of letters between the several sections 

With these many advantages and with a parcels-post system 
permitting parcels weighing 1 pound to} any wher ; 
pence, and parcels up to 11 pounds to be sent for the small sum 
of 12 pence, the English postal system is more than self-susta 
ing, while we have a deficit. The difference in railway mail 
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Thus we see that Fr 
cars run on every roa 
car on every other train, each free of cha 
cent for its postal service until it requir 
one extra , and then she pays only 
car, while we pay 254 cents a mile for each 
short, France gets twelve postal cars hai 
mile, while we pay 254 for one car a1 
above, France had made arrangement 
nish certain special fast-mail trains. 
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only 16 cents a car per mile: We have already seen that on every 
train of every railroad company in the whole Republic there is 
one full train of cars at the disposal of the Government for car- 
rying mail and for no other purpose, and the Government does 
not pay acent for it; in short, that every railroad company 
donates to the Government a free train of ten cars every day in 
every year to carry mail from one part of the Republic to the 
other. 

Not only that, but on every other train—every passenger train, 
every express train, and every freight train—the post-office de- 
partment has the right to have one postal car attached free of 
charge, and only when more than one postal car is attached does 
the Government of France pay a single cent to the railway com- 
yanies for transporting its mails, and then she pays only 15} cents 
bor that one extra twelfth car. Then when she has more than 
one full special train a day she pays 16 cents a car for the extra 
train, but nothing for the first train. Sothe Postmaster-General 
takes this exceptional case for acomparison. That shows at once 
that even if France were to pay a fancy price for that special 
service, if France paid ten times for that special service what we 
pay for special service, still the railways of France would not 
receive one dollar where our railways receive ten dollars for car- 
rying a ton of mail. 

While there is a great deal of SenrenEs matter in this report 
with reference to France, I pose along to the report on the postal 
system of Germany. Mr. Shallenberger in that report says: 


Railways in Germany, if not to the same extent as in France, yet are sub- 
stantially under Government control. The telegraph and the telephone sys- 
tems are also under the control of the post-office department. 

From one of the documents furnished me by the t-office department, 
entitled * Instructions for the execution of the — ons of Article Il, para- 

~- 4, of the regulations concerning the railwa »stal law of December 
5, 875, relative to the method pursued in asce ning the amount due for 
conyeyine. by eae, articles of mail matter on which payment must be 
made,” I have secured the following translation of paragraphs which are of 
interest in this connection: 

“ Statistics are taken every year in May—one year during the first two 
weeks of May and the second year during the last two weeks of May—and 
the number and weight of all articles above 22 pounds ascertained during 
that period, on which payment has to be made at the rate of 20 pfennigs per 
axle kilometer. 

** Whenever two lines of railway use the same track to a given point sepa- 
rate statements are to be made for each. 

“As far as circumstances permit, the requirements of the postal service 
must govern the arrangements of the railway service. 

“The postal service can not require special trains. 

“On every train there is to be one car furnished for conveying articles 
which are free—letters, newspapers, money, uncoined gold or silver, jewelr 
and precious stones, without limit of weight, all officials, and all material an 
apparatus needed in the performance of their duties.” 


So we see in Germany what we sawin France, that every train 
running across the German Empire, with the few exceptions which 
I will name, carries a mail car for the post-office department free 
of charge. All the mail that the post-office department can put 
in one car does not cost the taxpayers of Germany a cent. When 
the franchises were given to these railroad companies the Govern- 
ment reserved the right to have a mail car carried free on every 
train with any amount of weight that the Government sees fit to 
place in that car, and with just as many individuals and officials 
as she may see fit to place in it. It is only when additional cars 
or special trains are run in Germany that a single cent is paid 
by the Government for the postal service. From page 324 of the 
report I read the following extract: 

In trains which are intended for the lar service of the railway, which 
are not used for the conveyance of mails in the manner otherwise indicated, 
the postal administration may either deliver to the railway officials, for free 
conveyance, mail and Jesseore of letters or newspapers, or they may 
cause mail bags, packages of letters, and newspapers to be for and con- 


veyed by a tal official, to whom the necessary space in a railway car is 
venmived | to be fureished free of cost. ° 


e railway-mail cars used for the lar service are furnished on account 
of the postal administration. The railway administrations are required to 


maintain the cars in clean and perfect condition on the payment of a small 
remuneration therefor. 


Empty railway-mail cars have to be carried by the railways according to 
the tariff which they charge for articles of freight, 9 


Whenever railway-mail cars are damaged or unable to be used, the railway 
administrations are bound to furnish to the postal administration suitable 
freight cars as substitutes. For these freight cars the administration 


postal 
has to pay the same rent as the railway administrations would pay if they 
rented cars from other railway compani 


es. 
In building new depots or stations the railway companies are bound to fur- 
nish and ntain in good order, at the request of the tion, 


separate rooms for the postal service upon payment SP avsaitable rent. The 
same applies to enlargements of railway depots. 

Those are services that nobody in this country has ever thought 
of asking of the railway companies; nobody has asked that they 
should build accommodations in their capes for railway mail 
clerks to lodge at night. So, in addition to free mail cars and free 
transportation of mails, the Government calls upon the railroads 
to furnish lodging room in their depots, additional rooms and 
apartments, where the post-office officials can be lodged at the 
depot conveniently. 

r. Shallenberger further says: 
If there are no suitable private residences in the neighborhood of de 


ts, 
the railway companies are bound, in qropasies ~~ for depots or stations 
or for enlarging stations, to have suitable regard for living rooms for the pos- 
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tal offi to be df ity i : 
= a. tobe pa or at the rate of rent prevailing in the city in y hich 


In other words, the Post-Office Department has the right un 


—, 


the law to call upon the railroads and order them to build ro, = 
as a part of their depots for rent to the postal officials of the (, a 
ernment, and the railroad companies are obliged to rent tho 
rooms to the postal officials on the same terms that they cou), 


find a lodging house in the town. We never thought of asking 
any such expenditure and concession from the railroad c Mpanies 
in this country. . 


In Germany they carry over every road a mail car free of 
charge, and nothing is paid except where the Government puts 
more than one car on a train; and in addition they furnish aco). 
modations in their depots for the Government postal clerks. Hor, 
we pay for everything, and pay the railroads three or four tiyo< 
as much as they charge anybody else; and yet somebody has ox. 
pressed some surprise that the Post-Office Department in this 
country is not self-sustaining. Why, Mr. President, the richest 

old mine in the world would not be self-sustaining with such 
ain upon it. 

Continuing, this report says: 


Railway postal cars, specially constructed for the postal service 
built and maintained at the expense of the post-office department ' : 


I have an amendment pending providing for the same reform. 


The several railways are required to haul, free of cost, at the requost of 
the post-office department, one a postal car by each train provided in 
the time-tables. The post-office department, however, is required to pay for 
the cleaning and lubricating, as well as for ranking the postal cars in and out 
of trains—for the first performance 20 pfennigs. 


Twenty pfennigs is about 5 cents. 


This free hauling comprises within the car— 
“1. The mails, articles of money irrespective of weight, and parcels 
weighing no more than 10 kilograms.” 


Which is about 22 pounds, I think. 


“9, a post officers or post clerks who are necessary to handle the mails 
en route. 

“3. The tools necessary for transacting postal business.” 

At the request of the railway —— the conveyance of par 
express trains may be limited or excluded. The conveyance and transfer of 
mails and the parcels between the local post-office and the railway station 
devolve upon the post-office authorities. For the transportation of parcels 
weighing more than 10 kilograms the railway company receives payment on 
a basis of the caraxle. Statistics are taken every year, in the month of May, 
as to the weight of such parcels. Thea; te weights obtained are reduced 
to one kilometer, railway distance, and a thousand kilogram-kilometers are 
counted as one axle-kilometer. The compensation is at the rate of 20 pfennigs 
per axle-kilometer, or one-fifth of a mark per axle for 0.62 of a mile.” 

* * * 


are 


els by 


* * 7 * 

If upon any train one postal car or postal compartment is not sufficient, 
the railway company is required— 

“1. To admit additional cars for conveyance; or 

“2. To place at the disposal of the post-office suitable baggage cars or com- 
partments of passenger cars; or 

“3. To take charge of postal articles received from the t-office depart- 
ment for properconveyance. This obligation on the part of the railway com- 
pany to receive parcels is not applicable to express trains on which the con- 
veyance of parcels is limited or excluded therefrom.” 

he compensation to be paid the railway company for hauling extra post 

office cars owned by the Government is 8 pfennigs p< axle-kilometer, and 
for am, cars, or compartments of passenger cars, 10 pfennigs per axle-kilo- 
meter. 

German railway postal cars are of three different classes. 

“Class 1, 8.5 meters in length, 2 axles.” 

“Class 2, 10 meters in length, 3 axles.” 

“Class 3, 12 meters in le! 4 Pe E 

The fee for class 1 would therefore be 2axles multiplied by § pfennigs 
equal 16 pfennigs each per kilometer of distance. 
Class 2 3 axles multiplied by 8 pfennigs equal 24 pfennigs each per kilo- 
meter of distance. : 

Class 3, 4 axles multiplied by 8 pfennigs equal 32 pfennigs each per kilo- 
meter of distance. 

The postal officials and clerks and sw 


es for the service are 
conveyed free in such cars. When 
com 


r by their articles sane handed to Ge sallway 
panies for conveyance own officers usual express freight o 
the railway is to be paid as compensation. In trains destined for regular 
service, and when no postal car or com: t is used, the post-office 
pa ry wa may, by agreement with the railway company, deliver to the 
way guards and newspaper for free conveyance or send & 
man with such conveyance. in this case receives free 
ransportation in the railway car. 


A few moments ago I stated that there were certain exceptions 
to that general rule. I will now turn to the exceptions so as to 
present all sides of the case. The report says: 

significance eight years of 
ae exempt ior anokevG catciionn os o free trans- 
portation. 

So we see that this general rule a, except in the smaller 
and weaker a — ; bt nome ao a ae is 
trying to get esta and get on at a time when 
traffic is least profitable, when towns have not been built up and 
the stations not erected, when the country has not been devel- 
oped through which the railroad runs, when the companies are 
under heavy expense in the roadbed in good condition, 
the Government does not require them to haul the cars free, but 
pays them. After eight , however, they are required to 
carry a mail car free to carry free upon it anybody and 


everything the Government sees fit to send, as we have seen above. 
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Now notice the next paragraph: 


Asevery.car on a train in excess of the one carried free must 


y a fixed 
harge per kilometer of distance, according to size regulated by the number 
“r axles, it is the practice of the postal authorities to have as many trains 
oa of Berlin daily on the several railways as there are cars to be dispatched, 


if possible. This, however, is not possible, in view of the large increase of 

tal business, so that it is necessary often to rent extra cars to supplement 
the one postal car, which is fitted up in latest style with casing, tables, racks, 
closets, Storage bins under the floor, and other conveniences for sorting mail 
in transit. < ; 

So we see that the Government actually requires the railroads 
to run extra trains, and without any compensation, in order that 
there may be one mail car free upon them. In other words, the 
schedule of the railroads is more under the direction of the post- 
office department in that country than it is under the direction 
of the railroad officials themselves. 

Mr. Shallenberger, continuing, says: 

It was my privilege to visit these regular postal cars, which, as I have 
said, are own by the Government and are from 2% to 40 feet long, usually 
of the smaller size, three axles; but the disposition of late is to increase the 
size, so that while an increasing number of four-axle cars are now in use, it 
js altogether likely that a still further increase in size will be made in the 
near future. ese cars, as I am informed, cost the Government from 15,000 
to 25,000 marks— 

That is from $3,000 to $4,000 apiece, and that bears me out in 
the contention I made last year, that we are paying for the rent 
of postal cars more than it would cost us to buy them— 
and one is carried free on every train. The evening I visited the station 
three cars were standing ready to go out upon the train. It is in connection 
with the carriage of parcels weighing over 22 pounds and also with these 
extra cars that we find a basis for comparison of cost of railway mail trans- 
portation in the United States and Germany. It will be remembered, of 
course, that the service required of the ak company is solely to haul 
these cars toand fro. Norailway employees | or unload the cars or assist 
in doing so. No side service of any kind, suchas delivering mail into near-by 
post-offices and collecting mail from such offices, is to be performed by the 
railways of Soren. All necessary postal clerks and officials are carried 
free, a8 in the United States, and on small country or lateral railways closed- 
pouch mail is received in the baggage car by railwa “ee and handed 
out at the several stations, oe sing responsible for the same in transit. 


Distances are usually short, and for this service a fixed sum per trip, namely, 
50 pfennigs, is paid— 


That is about 12} cents. Senators will note, by reading this 
report, that everything we pay for here we pay more extrava- 
gantly for than is done in other countries. There is not a simi- 
lar service performed on a single line of roadway in the United 
States of any length for which there is paid as little as 124 cents; 
and yet that is the price paid in Germany. 

Another advantage these new roads and small roads have is that for the 
first eight years they are not required to perform any free service, such as 
the conveyance of one car in each train or of a compartment in any car. 

No cate and delivering devices are in use in Germany, hence no such 
expense devolves on railways as with us. 

However, the devices in Great Britain for delivering mails and 
catching them up while the trains are in motion are superior to 
any that we have in this country, and, in fact, superior to any 
others in the world, as this report shows. 

The expense of repairs to cars—cleaning, lighting, heating, etc.—are borne 
by the Government, and a fixed charge is made by the railway company of 
one mark for coupling a postal car to a train and returning it to the yard to 
be reloaded. 

That is about the same charge that is made in France— 


As appears from the Sorequing statements, the price d railways f 
a extra car owned by the Government is'8 ele r cute for 
every kilometer of distance traveled, and for an extra car owned by the rail- 


ways (and thereare many such used tor parcels, newspapers, etc.) the price 
is Dp ennigs per axle per kilometer of distance. Ten Cieanign is abaut 2} 
cents of our money. A kilometer is 0.62 ofa mile. An average car of four 
axles is not than one of our 40-foot cars. Thus it appears that 
10 cents for a car 40 feet long, 0.62 of a mile, would be about 16 cents of our 
money for each mile traveled, or for cars owned and maintained by the Gov- 
ernment, one-fifth off, 12.9 cents per mile. 


While in this country we pay 25} cents per car—that is, for cars 
owned by the railroad companies—while for cars when they are 
owned and maintained by the Government we take off one-fifth 
of the charge, which leaves it 12.9 cents per mile—less than half 


the amount in this country. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Does that include the whole cost? 

Mr. BUTLER. That includes the whole cost; in fact, there is 
one car carried absolutely free, the Senator will remember, for 
which there is no charge, but this is the case of an extra car in 
addition tothe one carried free. The Government can put what- 
ever it pleases in the free car and carry as many officials and as 
much mail as it pleases; but even in this extra car the only thing 
it pays for is this small charge, which would make the charge 
= the two cars something less than one-fourth of what we pay 

ere. 

Proceeding with his report, Mr. Shallenberger says: 


I visited one of the principal railway stations in Berlin at half 9p. 
m., Jul 
foc y 29, in comapany with one of the officials of the post-office. The trabe 


on the track. On entering th b 
Postal a teacE Shor of the station I found a aren almost given te 
Postal wagons and em: were from all directions, 
dumping mall, which was being loaded into large square treshe, and these 
run on rapidly lifts which ed them to the track floor. 
There they were run the cars and contents transferred, some into 
postal cars, others into parcel cars. I found 1 new four-axle postal car on 


the track, about 40 feet long, with 11 clerks and employees within it, and 3 


oO 
extra cars going on the same train. These extra cars were two-axle cars 


owned by the railway company, costing the postal department at the rate of 
20 pfennigs per kilometer of distance. equal to about 7} cents per mile. 

Here was one car going free under the law, no charge made for 
it, and there stood three extra cars demanded by the post-office 
department to be put on the same train, and each one of those cars 
went for 7} cents per mile, while we pay in this country 254 cents 
per mile for each and every car. Yet there are some who seem 
to be surprised that we have a deficit, and who shut their eyes to 
these facts and go looking in all the highways and hedges and 
corners trying to take some privilege of cheaper rates for second- 
class mail matter away from the people which they now enjoy in 
order to stop the deficlt. ‘ 

There might have been some excuse for ignorance about this 
subject heretofore, but unless it can be proved that this report is 
incorrect there is no excuse for ignorance on this subject now or 
in the future—even now, before the postal commission has made 
its report. 

The report continues: 

No late fee for posting letters is exacted inGermany,as in England; hence 
the rush comes, as with us, immediately before the trains leave. Letters may 
be deposited in the several letter boxes or in the cars themselves , 

The postal cars are high and well lighted by windows and by electric 
lights dheouth storage batteries. : 

I have heard some people say that European postal cars were 
very ordinary, and that they did not compare with ours. Mr. 
Shallenberger seems to be very favorably impressed with their 
cars. Continuing he says: 

The engines for generating electricity are in the station inclosure, one 
Seaeenepower and one 20)-horsepower engine. The storage tanks carry a 
supply for one hundred and twenty hours. Electric light is much preferred 
to any other. 

There ought not to be a railway train run in the United States 
which is not furnished with electric lights. More of our horrible 
fires, in fact all of our fires, in railroad wrecks which occur in the 
summer occur from the railroad cars carrying kerosene lamps or 
other similar means of lighting. I think we should prohibit by 
law railroad companies from using any lights in their cars except 
electric lights. In Germany every postal car is provided with a 
storage battery sufficient to last one hundred ond twenty hours. 

That is not all. The report continues: 

Cars are provided with a large storage box under the floor and between 
theaxles, to be filled with through mail, thusaffording some additional storage 
room. Trap doorsin the floor of the cars lift up and allow the mail to be thus 
stored away onthe journey. Thislittle device gives more room to the clerks 
and allows more mail to be carried in the car. 

Mr. President, I have not quite finished with this report, which 
I wish to finish, but I wish at this time, before proceeding, to 
make another effort to get unanimous consent that this amend- 
ment limiting the time of the commission may be accepted. The 
Senate is very thin now, but seeing in the Senate the only Senator 
who did object to it I will renew the request. I would not make 
the request if he were absent. 

I ask unanimous consent on page 20, line 18, after the word 
*‘ continued,” to strike out ‘‘during the Fifty-sixth Congress,” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘ until March 1, 1900.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WELLINGTON in the chair). 
The Senator from North Carolina asks unanimous consent that 
on page 20, line 18, of the bill the words ‘‘ during the Fifty-sixth 
Congress” be stricken out and that there be inserted in lieu 
thereof the words ‘‘ until March 1, 1900.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. I object to that consent unless we can dis- 
pose of the bili this afternoon. 

Mr. BUTLER. If this consent is given, so far as I am con- 
cerned we can have a vote at 3 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iwould rather that this amendment should 
go over until to-morrow at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I wish to say that no agreement can be 
gotten to vote to-morrow at 3 o’clock if the Senator continues to 
object. 


r. CHANDLER. Ihavenot asked that there be any such con- 
sent. The Senator from North Carolina knows that very well, 


and I intend no discourtesy to him. It is unusual to say that a 
vote will be agreed upon to-morrow or next day on condition that 
unanimous consent shall be given for the adoption of a particular 
amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not say that. But I said that I could not 
agree for an hour to vote on the bill until this amendment could 

i of. I made no threat. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not mean that it was a threat, even. 
I said I thought it was an unusual agreement to make, and I 
preferred not to make it; that is, if this bill is going over until 
to morrow, I should prefer that the amendment should be dis- 
posed of in the usual way. If adopted now it would be subject 
to another vote upon the question of concurrence in the work done 
by the Committee of the Whole, and then to another vote in the 
Senate. But when an amendment is adopted by unanimous 
consent, there goes along with it some sort of obligation not 
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thereafter to object to it, and Iam not willing to have any such 
idea entertained unless we can pass this bill this afternoon. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then, if the Senator from New Hampshire 
objects to voting this afternoon, I object to fixing the time to 
vote to-morrow. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not. I think we onght to agree to 
dispose of this bill before we adjourn this afternoon, if that be 
agreeable to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] and 
also to the Senator from South Dakota coe PETTIGREW], who, I 
understand, desires to speak at some length upon the bill. I 
think we ought to go on this afternoon and finish the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire objects. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Lobject to giving unanimous consent to 
the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from South Dakota desires to dis- 
cuss the amendment I have offered, and I yield to him for that 
purpose. 

= * * * * * * 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, when I yielded to the Senator 
from South Dakota I was discussing the report made by Mr. Shal- 
lenberger, the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, who was 
sent to Europe by the Postmaster-General to investigate the pos- 
tal systems of those countries, including Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, and to see whether or not he could secure any data 
or information on which there could be based an intelligent com- 
parison between the prices paid for railway mail service in those 
countries and in this country. 

I was reading from the report and discussing it as I proceeded. 
I have now reached the part of his report that refers to the par- 
cels-post system that is in operation in Germany, in Great Britain, 
and in other countries. The part of the report dealing with the 
question of parcels post is so interesting and yet so short and com- 
pact that I can not state the matter more clearly and concisely 
than Mr. Shallenberger does himself. So I will content myself 
with reading his brief statement of the advantages of the parcels- 
post system, and the large amount of matter taken by the post- 
office department of Germany under the —a system 
which we do not allow to go into the mails here at all. 

Great benefits accrue to the public by having packages weigh- 
ing 10 and 15 pounds carried by the post-office department, while 
we have only a 4-pound package. However, not all of their 
heavier packages are carried in pouches with letters, but they 
have a special and additional arrangement for carrying parcels 
along in the postal cars. Mr. Shallenberger says: 

The most complete and extensive parcels post I have seen is in the city of 
Berlin. The smallest office in the Empire may send and receive parce 
weight under 100 pounds—— 

The smallest office in the German Empire may receive and send 
through the parcels-post system of that country of any 
weight under 100 pounds at a nominal cost. I think it is safe to 
say that that was established before the express company got to 
be very strong in Germany—before it got to be a factor in politics 
as in this country. 


and the postmen are charged with the duty of collecting and delivering 
them under reasonable regulations. 


To unanimous consent to the 


These packages, many of them, weighing 20, 50, 60, 80, and 90 
pounds— 

No one may expect a postman to accept a 
—- giving a day's notice,and then pa 

Any parcel up to 10 pounds is taken by a postman just as he 
takes up a letter, and whenever any parcel that goes by parcels 
post weighs more than 10 pounds and less than a 100 he gives no- 
tice one day ahead, and by the payment of a very sinall fec the 
post-office department, through their wagon service, takes it up, 
delivers it to the car, and it is carried just as the express company 
takes up similar packages, except the cost is from one-half to one- 
fourth of what we pay here to the express companies for similar 
service. The report proceeds: 


1 over 10 pounds in weight 
gafee that is graded to meet 


Farmers and small tradesmen use the post very freely. 


There is not a country in the world that does not use the ls 
post and carry more merchandise and packages through it than 
we do. Itis one of the smallest parts of our service. It is one 
of the most important parts of the postal service of every other 
leading country. 

A S rate building with a area or court and ene poniee of 
tied Sie the pacoene of ation received in Berlin, Those to 
dispatched are han n 


a 
office. It is not uncommon for 
delivery and 6,000 at each 


director informed me that in the ten days preceding Christmas he has 4 
ered in one day 50,000 parcels. on 

_I suppose there is not a Senator on the floor nor a citizen of this 
city who has not had bitter experience in trying to get packvn. 
delivered by the express company a week before Christias \. 


liye 


in the German Empire the post-office department in the ¢;; Y t 
Berlin handles and delivers in the ten days before Chris; : 
50,000 of these parcels without any congestion or delay. mas 


Will we continue longer to put ourselves to inconveniey.., a 
the public to inconvenience, deprive ourselves of the coy); , 
and conveniences that we deserve as one of the most progres.),., 
and enlightened people in the world, conveniences thai: , 
other civilized country get through their post-office depart 
—— because there is a private company doing that bn.j;,... 
and charging us two or three prices for doing it, and at the a) 
time giving us a poor service? Do we want them to continy. ;, 
do it and get rich at the expense of the public by chargins us |, 
prices and give us poor service? The report continues: ” 

This in a city of 1,800,000 poople— 

Why, that is a city seven or eight times as large as the city of 
Washington. 7 

This in a city of 1,800,000 Rpople is enough to indicate the magnity. 

8] 


popularity of the system. charge for carrying parcels when the y 
exceeds 5 kilograms— 


That is about 11 pounds— 
is based on the zone system in use yy express companies generally an) 


adjusted to weight and distance. All parcels under 6 kilograms - 
within a distance of 75 kilometers— ans iD 1 


Which is a little less than 50 miles— 
for 25 pfennigs. 

Think of that, a parcel weighing 11 pounds carried a distance 
of 40 or 50 miles for the small sum of 6 cents. You can not have 
a package in this country weighing 1 pound carried 10 miles oy 
25 miles or 50 miles by the express companies for less than 25 
cents. Under this parcels-post system every citizen in Germany 
can have a package weighing 10 pounds sent a distance of 40 or 45 
miles for the pittance of 6 cents, and yet the postal department 
is self-sustaining. 

For that distance the express companies in this country would 
charge us 40 or 50 cents, and yet we pay the railroads ten times as 
much for carrying a pound of mail as the express companies pay 
them for carrying a pound of express, after charging this enor- 
mous fee. The express companies charge us 40 or 50 cents forthis 
service which is performed in Germany for 6 cents by the parcels- 
post system, and four-tenths of that 50 cents goes to the railroad 
company; that is, out of 50 cents there would go about 20 cents 
to the railroad company for —— that package and 30 cents to 
the express company, while under the parcels-post systein it i 
taken right by the t-office department for 6 cents. Beyond 
the distance of 50 miles a parcel weighing 11 pounds is carried for 
the small sum of 12} cents. 

eighi pounds in proportion to 
en Tee one Se the aix zones into whic 2 the country 
is divided. 1s —- 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator from North Carolina te!l mo 
from what book he is in 

Mr. BUTLER. I am reading from the last annual report of 
the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is such a bulky volume I did not know 
what it is, and I wanted to know what the Senator is reading 
from. 

Mr. BUTLER. This re is a little more bulky than usual, 
because it contains a special report on railway mail pay, giving 
the very information that the postal commission has been vainly 
looking for during the past yearand now wants more than anothcr 
year to find. I will state to the Senator from South Carolina that 
immediately after the adjournment of Co: last summer 
when this question of railway mail pay was fully discusse(. «s 
he remembers, the Postmaster-General, in a laudable desire to 
get all the information he could as to how our postal system com- 
pares with the systems of other countries, whether the pay in th’ 
country is in excess of the pay in other countries, etc., reques'«! 
the Second a a renee od ene r, to 

to Europe and to spend as long a time as he thought necess'y 
in Great ae i eee those — having 
three of the postal systems Europe, and examine 
thoroughly their postal system; examine them not only wit) « 
view to railway mail pay, but as to every other convenience «) l 
advantage which they have that is superior to ours, and to {in 
any and every e of information that he could that wou! 
form a reasonable basis on which to make an intelligent comp." 
son between the railway mail pay in those countries and in tlis 


country. 

In the latter of July Mr. Shallenberger went to Europ. 
He spent sue pone over there. Upon his return he prepared 
It is carefully prepared. It is ag. There is 
who is interested in our postal service but who 
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could read it with & great deal of interest. Itis well written and 
interesting, and it is from the facts furnished by Mr. Shallen- 
berger to the Postmaster-General in his report when he returned 
that I am reading to sustain the amendment that is now pending. 

[ will say to the Senator from South Carolina that if our postal 
commission which we created a year ago had performed its work 
[would be reading from their report also. I would do it asa 
matter of courtesy, if for no other reason, because a great many 
members of the commission are members of the Senate, but they 
have not made usareport. In fact, they are now fighting a prop- 
osition to make us a report a year from now. One year ago we 
expected a report before we voted on this bill this year. 

Now we are trying to get them to agree to a report a year from 
now—before we shall have to vote on the next appropriation bill— 
and we have been trying for the last two hours, and they object 
every time we request it. They want it continued and to investi- 
gate and investigate another two years, so that when the next ap- 
propriation bill comes up we will have no information and we 
will have to vote for $36,000,000, or $37,000,000, or $38,000,000, in- 
stead of $30,000,000. We can’t get the report of the postal com- 
mission, so Il am giving the Senate the best information attainable. 
This report certainly is authoritative. It comes to us officially, 
and it was made in less than a year. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will ask the Senator further, pursuing the 
line of investigation that he is presenting to us, whether the sub- 
ject-matter of the report of Mr. Shallenberger covers any of the 

ound which the commission which we have appointed will 
cover should they ever get through? 

Mr. BUTLER. Itcoversit asfully asit can be covered by a com- 
parison of the railway mail payin Europe with our pay. Itistrue 
that thatis not conclusive. A comparison of their pay with ours 
is not conclusive, but it certainly is very important that we have 
the comparison, and it is very interesting and valuable in reach- 
ing a determination. This is information that the commission 
ought to have covered if it had not been gathered by the Post- 
master-General. But I take it, since the Postmaster-General has 
gathered all this foreign information for them, that certainly the 
commission can make us a report much sooner than it otherwise 
could have reported. 

This information has been furnished, and it did not take the 
Postmaster-General two years to get it. He dispatched one of 
his valued assistants and sent him across the Atlantic Ocean, and 
had him go to three countries and examine the eee in opera- 
tion in the three governments, and make a full, accurate, and 
intelligent report on three postal systems across the Atlantic 
Ocean and get the information within two or three months, and 
here itis for us. The postal commission has not been able to in- 
vestigate our system here at our doors in a year, and now object 
toreporting a year from now, but want two years, and possibly ten. 

I would not have taken the time now to discuss this report if 
the members of the postal commission had that we should 
have their report a year from now. I would have contented my- 
self, as important as this information is, by simply putting it in 
the RecorD and not discussingit. But I want Senators to under- 
stand just exactly what the issue is. As carefully as the Senator 
from South Carolina has listened to me, he has n out of the 
Chamber part of the time and therefore did not know that this im- 
portant information was from an official source. 

Therefore, probably, he was not impressed by what he heard as 
he would otherwise have been. 

I must ask the attention of Senators in order that they may 
know what is at issue and what is at stake when this postal 
commission, appointed a year ago, refuses to agree to give us 
a reporta year from to-day. I want Senators to know when they 
vote to pass this bill what they are doing. I want them to know 
that a year from to-day, when I make a motion to reduce this 
pay, we will be met with the proposition that this commission, 
that has been nearly two years at work, has not finished its work 
and we must wait another year. Thatis the point. That is the 
issue at stake, and that is why I am asking the attention of the 
Senate, and that is the thing that I want Senators to consider 
before we vote upon this bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I hope the Senator will succeed in getting the 
commission to report some time before he goes out of Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER. I go out of Congress two years from now. I 
have been here four Tee, and I have been pretty diligently study- 
ing this question an trying to get some readjustment of this pay 
for four years. It now looks as if we will be buncoed for another 
year or two, and my term and the term of the Senator from South 
Carolina will expire before anything will be done to save the mil- 
lions that are each year being wasted. We will be told a year 
from now by the commission that they are not through investi- 
gating. If a Senator can not secure information before the Senate 
so that we can act intelligently on one subject in six years, then 
indeed legislation in this body is a failure except through the so- 
called “‘ best thought” of the Senate, which is monopolized by a 
very few—by one committee, practically. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. I wonder if the Senator can not get these 


gentlemen, who are interested in putting in their report, as it 
appears, to agree to a compromise by which Mr. Shallenberger 
should represent the Post-Office Department and give it to us ex 
cathedra, so to speak. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 


South Carolina ought to speak from his desk. 


Mr. TILLMAN. I take the admonition of my friend from New 


Hampshire in good part, but he is so much like myself, moving 
about restlessly and speaking from any part of the Chamber he 
sees proper, that I do not think he ought to call me down because 


I happen to get over into good company once in a while. 
Mr. BUTLER. At the suggestion of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], I now ask unanimous consent on page 


20. line 18, after the word “‘ continued,” to strike out the ds 


‘during the Fifty-sixth Congress” and insert in lieu thereot 
‘‘until March 1, 1900.” 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate has heard the request of 


the Senator from North Carolina to amend the bill in the manner 
stated by him. Is there objection? 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I object. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, let Senators note what that ob- 


jection means. It is an objection to having an understanding 


that we shall have a final report a year from now. Senators 
can see why I am so surprised. The Senator from Iowa | Mr. 
ALLISON] a few moments since expressed great surprise that I 
should be eae I am surprised because I take it that no 
Senator thought when the postal commission was created that 
we should be three years in getting a report from it. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Then let us vote on the amend- 
ment. Iam perfectly willing to vote on the amendment, but I 
do not want to have amendments passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Connecticut {Mr. PLAtT] 
has my permission to interrupt me, if he so desires. 

Mr. President, as I stated before, if there seems to be any oppor- 
tunity of ever getting a report from this commission, 1 should 
be inclined to wait for it a year and discuss this matter, and 
lace it before the country when we had gotten their report and 
nad every particle of information they could give to us; but I 
submit that if we can have no understanding that we are to have 
a complete report covering this whole question before the next 
Post-Office appropriation billcomes up, then it is my duty, having 
this information in my possession, having gone over it carefully 
and considered it, to lay it before the Senate and the country, 
and let the people know just what the information before Con- 
gress is and what the facts are that justify a more than 20 per 
cent reduction, saving many million dollars each year 

I should much prefer that we should have the report of the 
commission, but if we can not get it, then the people and the 
country ought to have the best information that I or any other 
Senator can give them. I have diligently pursued this question, 
thinking that we should have a report from the commission. I 
wanted to get all the information I could in addition, and, [I in- 
tended to study their report thoroughly after they had made it, 
and, with the facts before me and before the Senate, to discuss 
the question with all the light we had. It seems now that we 
shall not have any light a year from now. I want the country to 
understand that and to understand what information was before 
the Senate when it votes down my amendment at this time, if it 
should doso. Mr. President, I now return to Mr. Shallenberger’s 
report, where I left off. He continues: 








The rates on parcels weighing more than 11 pounds are in proportion to 
the excess weight and graded for each of the six zones into which the 
country is divided. Parcels received in Berlin may be called for by the 
addressee or by anyone who has an orderfrom him. If delivered by the post- 


office department, the delivery fee of 15 pfennigs is charged 
That is a little less than 4 cents— 


which, it is found, amply pays for the cost of delivery. 

That is for the delivery of a parcel weighing more than 11 
younds and less than 100 pounds. That is the service that is done 
. the post-office department, by the parcels-post system in Ber- 


lin, at a trifling cost. What a convenience it would be to our 


people to have the same service performed by the post-office at 
such a small cost. And yet we can have it and still have our 
postal system self-sustaining if we would stop the leak of 


$10,000,000 or $12,000,000 a year to the railroads. 


I failed to get a reliable estimate of the cost of the parc post compared 
with the amount of revenue derived from the system, as [ was intormed the 
service is not separately reported nor the accounts so kept as to reveai the 
cost. The official who furnished me this information ventured the opinion 


that it did not pay. 

So it is proper to say that as low as these charges are Mr. Shal- 
lenberger saysit is doubtful whether or not the parcels-post system 
is self-sustaining, but the post-office department is self-sustain- 
ing. Surely if we would establish the system and increase the 
charge of 6 cents for an express package of 11 pounds going but 
50 miles to 7 cents or 8 cents, which still would be cheap, it would 


ee 
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make the Department self-sustaining; or charge 1 cent more for 
taking up or delivering a kage; but whether it would or not is 
not the question. Here is the great service that is performed 
there “ the post-office department; here are the very low rates 
charged; and if this postal-parcel system, by itself, is not self- 
sustaining, then it simply shows that they make a big profit on 
their mail, and all the other branches must be self-sustaining to 
make the whole department self-sustaining. 

Mr. President, there is a very interesting discussion in this re- 
port on pneumatic tubes. In fact, Mr. Shallenberger has covered 
about as many questions as the postal commission is to cover; 
he has covered as many questions in three different countries as the 
commission is to cover, and we shall have his report within a few 
months. What he says about the pneumatic-tube question is of 
interest, because we are appropriating considerable money as a 
subsidy for pneumatic-tube companies each year, and I under- 
stand the Senator from Illinois has an amendment to increase the 
amount that he intends to offer to this bill before we vote on its 
final passage. 

I will read the following extract: 

A system of pneumatic tubes, reaching 58 stations in Berlin, is o 
from the central office, and, like other 8 
tures of the poste establishment in England and Germany, is self-support- 
ing. The tubes are very small, of course, compared with those in this coun- 
try, being about 3inches in diameter, but they are kept continuously in use, 
and that use is ed to their capacity. The post-office establishment, hav- 
ing full control of the tele h, sends and receives its messages through 
these tubes. In addition to hat, it sends letters weighing one-quarter ounce 
and less and very light postal cards through the tubes. On all of these a 
special-delivery fee is charged. 

The tubes are operated economically, both by air pressure and suction. 

An electric button announces to the terminal station the starting of a car- 
rier and that the tube must be kept free. As compared with the 8-inch 
yneumatic tubes which have recently been installed in the cities of Phila- 
delphia, New York, Brooklyn, and Boston, these little 3-inch tubes seem to 
be very insignificant and to have little capactsy; but, after witnessing the 
continuous use of them for a while, I am satisfied they serve a most excellent 
purpose in handling a very considerable and constantly increasing number 
of special-delivery fotters n connection with the great number of telegrams 
constantly passing through them. 

We see here that the whole pneumatic service in Berlin is a part 
of the post-office department there. We see that the telegraph 
and telephone systems are part of the post-office department, and 
that the post-office department is operated with all its natural 
functions geared up into one machine—that is, the post-office de- 
partment covers the mail system, the pneumatic-tube system, and 
the a and telephone systems, all operated by one central 
head, all making one full and complete post-office department. 
In other words, the transmission of intelligence in whatever form 
or shape is conducted, as it logically should be there and here, by 
one simple establishment, by one machine organized by the Gov- 
ernment to perform that great service to the public. 

In this country we carry what information we can by the old 
antiquated methods of our forefathers. All the new inventions 
for quick delivery of intelligence we turn over to private monop- 
olies. We refuse to adopt the newest inventions to improve the 
Post-Office Department; we refuse to give the people the benefit 
of them, and we turn those over to private eran while we 
simply carry the mail by the old, antiquated, slow method. If 
any man were to run his private business on that principle, he 
would use only the most antiquated appliances in running his bus- 
iness, send over to his competitor every new invention, and allow 
him to use it exclusively. That is so absurd that a mere state- 
ment of it condemns it to every reasoning mind. Yet that is the 
policy that this Government has pursued in its Post-Office Depart- 
ment. 

It is not the fault of the Postmaster-General, because from 
1871 on to this time we have had numerous recommendations 
from the Department that the Postmaster-General should be 
allowed to thoroughly equip the Post-Office Department, bring it 
up to date, and make it a modern institution, so that we could 
carry information by all the means that new inventions have fur- 
nished to mankind. 

What Mr. eee says about the telephone system is also 
interesting. I will read one paragraph from it. 

The telephone system is a ; of the 1 establishment of Berlin, and 
is far ahead of that in ade Conan nt Paris. Dr. von Stephan, whose 
memory is most kindly cherished and revered, put his strong hand upon the 
telephone at its earliest introduction. Instruments are in every office of the 

tal establishment, and the central office indicates a a use of 
he system. The metallic circuit has not been generally introduced, but is 
one of the coming necessities, as they admit. 


There is not a pa in Germany that has not a telephone 
connected with the central office. The thing is self-sustaining, 
and the charge is less than one-half what it is here, where you 
have a limited service and you have to beg and offer subsidies to 
get any extension of it. 

Mr. President, there is a great deal more of this report; in fact, 
there are many pages on other cognate questions which are 
equally as interesting as what Mr. Shallenberger has said on the 
question of railway mail pay, the ee system, the telegraph 
system, and all the many details and 


rated 
‘tially desirable and popular fea- 


ittle devices and improve- 








ments on our post-office system, which he has studied and }; 
out in this report. 

I shall not, however, detain the Senate longer to read 
report at present, but I wish at this time to call the attention , f 
the Senate to the great interest which the business world the 
merchants, manufacturers, and other business men of the United 
States to-day are taking in this question. For a number of year 
the National Board of Trade has been ing resolutions and 

titioning Congress to give to the people of this country 1-cent 

etter ——-- I think myself the time about come when w 
should give it to them. 


When we reduced the rate of pos 2 cents on 
letters, while it temporarily incre the deficit, it caused such 
an enormous iné¢rease of the letter business in this country that 
the wisdom of it was at once justified. To-day there is not a )\, 
business concern, there is not a newspaper office, there is not , 
man who has any business in which he deals generally with t}o 
public, who would not mail two or three letters where he sends 
one, if he had 1-cent letter postage. The newspaper men of tho 
country would often send out letters, corresponding with agents 
and advertising their newspapers, to the number of eight or ten 
where they now send one. 2 

There is hardly a business house in a county seat in the Unite 
States that would not send out to their customers in the county 
two or three letters where they now send one if we had 1-cent jo. 
ter postage. In fact, I believe if we were to adopt 1-cent letter 
postage, within five years the revenue received from it would be 
as great as that now received .com the 2-cent postage: and tho 
Post-Office Department would be certainly more than self-sustain- 
ing if we readjusted the railway-mail pay so that the larger bulk 
of the mail which a train carries would secure smaller prices per 
ton. There is not a railroad in the country but what is glad t» 
cut rates to get a larger amount of freight, but when Uncle Sam 
piles up an enormous amount of mail freight he is expected to pay 
retail prices for wholesale work. ! 

The National Board of Trade at their last annual convention 
passed a resolution, which shows that they have been studying 
this question. They not only want 1-cent letter postage, but they 
want reformed whatever the abuses are which make the Post- 
Office Department have a deficit each year. In fact, the busi- 
ness men of the country have about come to the conclusion that 
the only way they can ever get 1-cent letter postage is to find and 
stop the leak which causes the deficit in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, and make it self-sustaining. 

With that in view the National Board of Trade appointed a 
committee to investigate this whole question and report to their 
last annual meeting. The last ann a wee held in Wash- 
ington City from ember 13 to 15, 1898. ey passed a strong 
resolution, an intelligent resolution, one that showed they ha 
carefully gone over the ground, had c: y sifted the facts. 
That resolution points out clearly that the way to stop the deficit 
is to reduce the enormous price we are paying to the railroads for 
carrying the mails. 

I ask the Secretary to read the resolution passed by the last 
annual meeting of the Board of Trade, held in Washington De- 
cember 13 to 15, 1898. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Without objection the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[PREAMBLE ANP RESOLUTIONS. ] 


{Extract from Minutes of the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeti 
Board of Trade, held in Washington, 


as set 


from that 


e 


e from 8 cents to 2 


of the National 
D. C., December 13-15, 1898. } 


Whereas the law determining the rates for hauling 44 seaties by rail has 


not been modified for twenty years, notwi that during 

that period, acco’ tv Poor’s Railroad Manual, ht rates have declined 

about 35 per cent, and passe rates have declined about 17} per cent; and 

notwit ding the fact that after the daily a weight of 5,000 pounds 

is reached, the same rate is aa per ton for becling 000 pounds daily 
pounds; 


as is charged for only 2,000 
Whereas since 1885 the 

cent, and the ave 

ures show that t 

the same period the mil of 

but the cost of hauling 

increase of over 135 per cent; 


; and 
mileage of the star routes has increased 14} per 
e weight of mail matter increased, while fig- 
cost of ha has slightly decreased; while during 
routes also increased 43} per cent, 
increased from $14,758,495 to $34,754,742.69, or an 


. oerees the —— statistics show o Ws) rate paid te ihe op ads 
or uling mail ma ave miles, while a e same 
time, according to Poor’s Rativonn he rate received by railroads 


to 
for ha’ miscellaneous freight but 8 cents ton per 100 miles, 
roads for ood 


and the rate received by the rail rs (allowing 206 
—— for each passenger and baggage) is about $20 per ton per 100 miles; 
an 

ereas the Post-Office statistics further show that the average rato )i 
to the railroads for ha 100 


0 penne ce met meseter, the length of the aver- 
ago heal (eetimated to be AA Ca Sloe 
ows that the av rate paid to the aa te express companies 
(the length of which is not shown by statistics), ws 
but 60 cents per 100 pounds; and 
Wh now pays, in addition to the above —T. an 


extra charge, ave each for the use of each car, 
notwithstanding tne et thas ene ones cost only from 


cars $4,000 each to 
construct, and, potwieenties te noe that the addi cost to the rail- 
roadsin using these cars over the ordinary apartment which they other- 
wise would use, consists mainly in hauling a slightly weight. 
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Resolved, That the National Board of Trade, without desiring to cast any 
refiection upon the great railroad interests of the country, believe that the 
above facts demonstrate that the existing law, which fixes the average rate 
of hauling mail matter at $40 per ton per hundred miles, requires radical 
modification, and they respectfully petition Congress to accurately ascertain 


pow many times greater is the actual cost to the railroads of hauling a ton of 


matter than the cost of hauling a ton of miscellaneous freight, and then 
to revise the rate upon such a basis as will be equitable to both the Govern- 
ment and the railroads, the effect of which would be to largely decrease the 
deficit and bring us nearer to our desired end of oenrng improved service 
and l-cent letter , believing that if the savings thereby effected are 
not sufficient o oo a _ a eee oneal | —_ letter postage, it 

ight warran e media option of l-cen etter e. 
migh FREDERICK FRALEY 
President National Board of Trade. 


Attest: 
W. R. Tucker, Secretary. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this resolution, passed by the 
National Board of Trade in this city last December, shows that 
this intelligent body of business men have carefully gone into this 
question; that they have made some investigation on their own 
account. They petitioned Congress to reduce the railway mail 
pay, first, as a matter of justice, and, second, in order to make it 

ible that the business world may get 1-cent letter postage. 

+ isnot all. They did not simply pass a resolution without 
information, but here is the information on which they passed 
the resolution. They have published it in a pamphlet. They 
have gathered a great deal of data and given a wide circulation 
to this pamphlet. : ie 

They have not only circulated the pamphlet containing their 
resolution and the report of their committee giving the reasons for 
it, but they are sending a copy of it to every business organization 


in the country for their consideration and action. I ask the Sec- 
retary tor the letter which I send to the desk, containing a 


resolution passed by the Trades League of Philadelphia indorsing 
the very resolution which has just been read, and asking Con- 
gress to make a reduction in railway mail pay and to establish 
i-cent letter pomeee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Isthere objection to the request 
made by the Senator from North Carolina that the Secretary read 
the document referred to? The Chair hears none, and the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

e Secretary read as follows: 


TRADES LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, February 17, 1899. 

DEAR Sir: At the annual meeting of the Trades League of Philadelphia’ 
held are the following resolutions were adopted, and copy of same 
ordered sent to each Member of Congress: 

Whereas the preamble and resolutions recently adopted by the National 
Board of Trade contain statements and statistics which, if true, demonstrate 
that the Government is paying to the railroads an exorbitant rate for the 
hauling of mail matter; an 

Whereas l-cent letter and the introduction of a cheap ls 
post stem are directly dependent u the Government having the mail 

ee rate + aque to both the pare ae ~ ; le: . 

Resolved, Tha respectfull oni ¢ examine 
the claims embodied in the preamble and Fesolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Board of Trade, and if they be found, by reliable statistics, to be cor- 
rect, then to tly change the pay for railway mail tra rtation to an 
equitable and abo promptly ve to the citizens of this country the 
—— of l-cent letter postage, which, according to the estimate of a 

ormer -General, would yield the Government at this time a profit 
of 137 per cent; but the greatly increased business which has always followed 
prevene uctions in the rate of letter postage warrants the prediction 
hat in time the net profit to the Government upon 1-cent letter postage 
will equal or exceed the pressut net profit upon 2-cent letter postage. 


ery respectfully, 
- - N. B. KELLY, Secretary. 
Hon. MARION BUTLER, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. BUTLER. That resolution was passed by the Trades 
Leng of Philadelphia after they had read the resolution passed 
by the National Board of Trade and the committee report giving 
the facts upon which it is based. I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate briefly to some of the facts which were before the 
National Board of Trade that caused them to adopt the resolu- 
tion and that caused the Trades 7 F to indorse it. I read 
from the committee report made to the last annual meeting of 
the National Board of Trade as follows: 

E of ffairs kn: that 2-cent lett 
exorbitant prof RAS Goretiesank onl that leent letter ould 
yield a margin; but the annual deficit of millions of dollars in the 
entire Department is as the main obstacle in the way of redu 
letter postage to its proper rate. Consequently the causes of this defi 
have been eoareneee Sopemaaly during the past few years, such critical anal- 
ysis and investiga’ as may eventually result in materially modifying, if 
not , some important features of that Department. 


AMOUNT OF POSTAL DEFICIT. 


According to the Postmaster-General’'s supers for June, 1897 (Laat of 1898 
not yet ha been issued), we find the receipts of the Department for the 
year to have only $156,254.33 more than in the preceding year, or an in- 
crease of one- of 1 per cent, while the expenditures yor the i= 
oa $3,450, over that of the preceding year, or an increase of 3.5 per 


The deficit for the year 1,411,779.65, as nst $8,127,088.44 in the pre- 
ceding year, thereby showing = increase in font of $3,284,601.24. . 
The report, continuing, says: 
As the question of railroad transportation is so vitally linked with our 


commercial interests, and as it is necessary to have some rational under 
—s of this question in order to form practical ideas of what can be 
accompli 

submit 


shed in the line of postal reform, your committee has felt it wise to 
the following information upon the subject. 


I ask the Secretary to read the facts presented by the National 


Board of Trade showing why there should be a reduction of at 
least 25 per cent in the railway mail pay. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Isthere objection to the request 


made by the Senator from North Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and the Secretary will read. 


The Secretary proceeded to read from the report of the commit- 


tee on postal affairs of the National Board of Trade. 


Mr. ALLISON. IL hope that document—I suppose it is a docu- 


ment—may be — without being read. I suppose the Sena- 
tor from Nort 
country. 


1 Carolina merely desires to get it before the 


Mr. BUTLER. I was very much pleased to see that the Sena- 


tor from Iowa was listening while I read from that committee 
report. I desire to have the remainder of it read in open Senate, 
for Iam satisfied that if he will listen to it and hear the facts 
presented by the National Board of Trade, he will agree that we 
should now make a reduction, and further that he could make a 
final report from this commission a year from now—before March 


1, 1900—for it contains enough information, it seems to me, to sat- 


isfy every Senator that there ought to be a reduction. 


The National Board of Trade is a body as friendly to the rail- 
roads of this country as any business organization could or should 


be, and certainly as friendly as any Senator should be; and that 


body of business men, after a full investigation by a special com- 
mittee appointed to investigate this matter, here present the data 
that they were one year in getting, and which caused them to 
ask for a 25 per cent reduction. The report is prepared with a 
great deal of care and deserves the attention of ever Senator. I 
must ask the Senate to hear and consider these facts before voting 
upon this bill. I want the Senate to act now unless some Senator 
can give some facts or reasons to show that this report is wrong. 
Mr. President, let the report be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read, con- 
sent having been given. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, which in full 
is as follows: 


[National Board of Trade, twenty-ninth annual meeting, Washington, D. C., 
December 13-15, 1898. } 


PosTAL RATES AND CLASSIFICATION. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


The following report was submitted, read, and adopted: 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: This board doubtless requires no assur- 
ance from its committee on postal affairs that l-cent letter postage has not 
yet been secured, and that second-class matter is still being handled at a los: 
of about 8 per cent, and letter postage at a profit of 375 per cent 

A failure, however, to accomplish the desired result thus far does not 
necessarily imply that our former efforts have been wasted. On the con- 
trary, it will probably be found that the agitation of the simple proposition 
of 1-cent letter postage has played an important part in directing critical at 
tention to the conduct and methods of the Postal Department, and also in 
stimulating the postal officials to collect such statistics and data as will facil 
itate an intelligent analysis of its affairs. 

Every student of postal affairs knows that 2-cent letter postage pays an 
exorbitant profit to the Government, and that l~<ent letter pomee would 
yield a handsome margin; but the annual deficit of millions of dollars in the 
entire Department is recognized as the main obstacle in the way of reducing 
letter postage to its proper rate. Consequently, the causes of this deficit 
have been receiving, especially during the past few years, such critical 
analysis and investigation as may eventually result in materially modifying, 
if not remodeling, some important features of that Department. 


AMOUNT OF POSTAL DEFICIT. 


According to the Postmaster-General’s report for June, 1897 (that of 1898 
not yet having been issued), we find the receipts of the Department for the 
year to have been only $166,254.33 more than in the preceding year, or an in- 
crease of only one-fifth of 1 per cent, while the expenditures for the year 
were $3,450,945.54 over that of the preceding year, or an increase of 3.5 per 
cent. 

The deficit for the year was $11,411,779.65, as against $8,127,088.44 in the pre- 
ceding year, thereby showing an increase in the deficit of $3,254,691.24. 

o . * * « * - 


As the question of railroad transportation is so vitally linked with our 


commercial interests, and as it is necessary to have some rational understand- 
ing of this question in order to form practical ideas of what can be accom 
plished in the line of postal reform, your committee has felt it wise to sub 
mit the following information upon the subject: 


METHOD OF DETERMINING THE RATE PAID FOR RAILWAY MAIL TRANSPOR 
TATION. 


Senate Report No. 991, Calendar No., 1076, contains the arguments of a 
number of able attorneys representing the large railroad systems of the 
country ; and also the testimony of the Sxcond Assistant Postmaster-General 
and the General Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service. This report 
of 163 pages contains interesting information regarding the rates paid by the 
Government for transportation, and also the strongest arguments that can 
probably be made for a continuance of the present rates, which arguments 
were supplemented by individual illustrations : 

From t report we ascertain that the method of determining the pay for 
transportation is as follows: . 

All roads which carry only 200 pounds of mail matter or less per day are 
paid the uniform rate of $42.75 per annum for each mile of road they cover, or 
at the rate of $1.17 per ton or 5.85 cents per 100 pounds per mile. From this 
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minimum weight and maximum rate per 200 pounds the rate decreases as 
zsollows: 


| Rate per 100 
pounds per 
mile. 


Cents. Cents. 
I . ceninitai shipctinniitioe teinitibiiblnt anitenie ois .f 3. 
1,000 pounds 
2,000 pounds 
4,000 pounds 
5,000 pounds 


Rate per ton 
per mile. 


It will be noted that asthe weight increases beyond 200 pounds per day 
the rate per ton decreases until 5,000 pounds a day average is reached, then 
each additional 2,000 pounds is charged for at the uniform rate of 5.8 cents per 
ton per mile, or 0.29 of a cent per 100 pounds per mile. These rates have pre- 
vailed since 1878, since which time there has been no reduction, except such 
reduction as has been effected by reason of increased tonnage in conformity 
with the above schedule. : 

The weighings take place once in four years, when, for a period of thirt 
days, advance notice of which is given to the railroads, the mail is weighed, 
and the average taken as a basis for the next four years, or until such time 
asa new weighiag ismade. It should be borne in mind that the above rates 
apply to all railroads, regardless of varying conditions, and the matter in 
excess of 5,000 pounds is paid for at the same rate regardless of whether it 
be but 2,000 pounds or 300,000 pounds. Inaddition tothe above rate a separate 
charge is made when the cars are used exclusively for mail purposes and are 
not less than 40 feet in length. Up to that size the car accommodations are 
furnished without additional cost, but when the cars are built according to 
the specifications of the Department an additional allowance is made, which 
qoestgts 5 cents per running mile for cars varying in length from 40 to 00 

ect. 
COST OF RAILWAY MAIL TRANSPORTATION FOR 1897. 


According to the testimony of the General Superintendent of Railway 
Mail Service, on page 134, the aggregate amount paid in 1897 for inland trans- 
portation, exclusive of star routes, was $30,788,882.02; and $3,770,138.17 was paid 
$n 14 for ones cars and $195,722.50 for special facilities, making a total of 

34. 74,742.69. 

The total amount of mail matter handled during 1897 was 528,389,069 pounds. 
A percentage of this was distributed in the same cities in which it was mailed, 
while other portions were delivered by star routes and steamships; conse- 
quently the actual amount carried by the railroads was a little less than the 
above figures; but if credit is given to the railroads for carrying all the mat- 
ter handled, it would indicate that the cost for carrying mail matter the 
average haul for such matter would be 6.58 cents per pound, and this calcula- 
tion is corroborated by Superintendent White on page 136. 

Inasmuch as the average distance of mail matter is estimated by the same 
superintendent to be 328 miles, it follows that the average rete per 100 miles 
must be exactly 4$¢ part of 6.58 cents, and this result equals 2 cents per pound 
per 100 miles, or §40 per ton per 100 miles, or 40 cents per ton per mile. Thisis 
the simple and direct method which would be adopted by most business men 
for ascertaining the cost of service or merchandise, and we recommend that 
it be strictly borne in mind in investigating this subject, for on page 10 of 
the report alluded to, a prominent attorney of the railroads makes the fol- 
lowing emphatic assertion: “The Government is not paying the railroad 
companies for carrying the mail 8 cents a pound for an average of 448 miles, 
nor 6 cents, nor 4cents. Statements made to this effect are based upon mis- 
information. They are simply deductions drawn from incorrect premises, 
and therefore untrue.” 

The above statement is followed by a number of selected illustrations to 
stow that the rato paid was not excessive, and other cases cited where it was 
figured that the mail was being carried at an apparent loss. While the facts 
and figures in this report are interesting and important so far as they go, we 
should never forget that they have been compiled by eminent experts and 
formulated by able attorneys in the employ of the railroad companies and 
for the express purpose of preventing a-reduction in rates. It is well to bear 
this fact constantly in mind while reading the report, for the attorneys did 
their work so skillfully and so eloquently that the unwary is in danger of be- 
coming profoundly sympathetic for the railroads, because of their meager 
pay for so much work, and be impelled even to champion the suggestion of 
pe moe courageous of these gentlemen, to advance the pay instead of re- 
ducing it. 

It must be apparent to every fair-minded man that, in view of the great 
diversity of conditions under which railroads operate in different sections of 

‘this country, it isan easy matter for a shrewd lawyer to cite and dress up 
individual instances to prove almost any point he is employed to make, just 
the same, for instance, as the progmteaes of a large department store could 
select certain articles of merchandise from his great variety to demonstrate 
the making either of a great percentage of profit or loss, according to the 
bent of his personal interest. 


COMPARISON OF RAILWAY MATL RATES WITH EXPRESS RATES. 


Taking $40, which the Department says is the average price now paid for 
meee ng a ton of mail matter 100 miles, the simple question arises, Is this 
a fair rate? 

Your committee feels that this important question, upon which hinges so 
much of what is accomplishable in the way of greater postal facilities in this 
country, should be considered with absolute frankness and fairness, without, 
on the one hand, manifesting a fanatical spirit of hostility to powerful corpora- 
tions, nor, on the other hand, yieldi=s an un-American subserviency to such 
corporations by placing their individual interests above those of the entire 
community. It isa question which should be considered fairly by the busi- 
ness community, but as the question is one which covers the entire service 
and operates over the entire country, it must be considered, if it is to be con- 
sidered intelligently, in its entirety and not in those local or unusual instances 
which can be made to prove anything or nothing, according to the personal 
interest of the one quoting them. 

One simple and practical way in which the fairness of rates can be consid- 
ered is by Comparten: but the railroad attorneys endeavor to head off such 
an investigation by declaring it impossible to make comparisons because the 
mail service is so different from any other service which the railroads per- 
form. On the other hand, there are many points of resemblance between the 
oagrese service, as rendered by the railroads, and the mail service, which it 
will be well to consider. For instance: : 

First. Both mail and express matter are carried on passenger trains, and in 
2,700 routes are carried in the same cars. 

Second. Both postal clerks and express messengers are transported free of 
charge, but in the case of accident to the express agent the railroad isexempt 
from responsibility, 
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heated ang lighted without extra c: , but when the increase in expr 

business requires separate or additional cars they are furnished without :..,,. 
tional charge to the express companies ; but when the mail business inere,..... 
and cars are furnished which conform to the Post-Office specification. .. 
extra rental is Camget which exceeds for each year the total cost of a)... 
car. In other words, the cost of the car is from $2,500 to $4,000, whilo . o 
average annual rental is $6,250. It must be borne in mind, however, that ;),,. 
express car may be filled much more solidly than the mail car, on accoun: . 
the additional space required by the tal clerks in assorting the maij<s 

Fourth. Storage space is furnished both express and mail matter a: 
tions, but in the case of mail matter more care is exercised. It is trans, 
to connecting stations if not more than 60 rods distance, and, in smal] ¢,\ 
delivered to and collected from the post-office if it is not more than si; 
distant from the station. 

In these respects, however, there is a difference: 

First. Express matter is generally sent out at night, while mail matte j. 
sent out frequently during the day, and can be ordered by the Depart:)...; 
to be carried on the fastest trains. : 

Second. Express matter is handled by its own agents, who frequently aro 
also railroad employees; while matl matter is dled, and records kept oy 
the pouches, mainly by railroad employees, without additional compenss:; 

Third. “Catches” are required to be used at stations with which to catch 
mail pouches from trains that do not stop. These catches are estimate: ; 
cost $15 each. 

From the above it will be seen that there is much similarity between ; 
and express, although it must be conceded, in fairness, that the mail ser, 
is of a higher class and should command a somewhat higher compensa 
but the claim that no useful comparison between the two can be mado | 
be interpreted as ex ingenious effort to drive the investigator out of +); 
track which promises to lead him toa solution of the problem, and to dra. 
him into a labyrinth of paradoxical conditions and calculations which j\} 
=e and perplex even an expert. 

our committes believes that a comparison of express and mail charz 
not only useful, but is one of the most practical ways of reaching a rati.) 
conclusion, and on pages 113 and 114 of the report some of these compa: 
are made which show that the Government pays for transporting mail ; 
ter from Washington to San Francisco $11.65 per hundred pounds, whil« : 
express rate is $14.25. The mail compensation rate to Ogden is $8.61, ani ; hs 
express rate $10.25. The mail compensation rate to Chicago is $3.51, and th» 
express rate $2.25. 
rom the above figures, as quoted in the report, it would appear that tho 

Government was not paying an excessive rate for mail transportation: on 
the contrary, the comparison a to be rather favorable to the Govern 
ment; but this instance furnishes a hic illustration of how easy it is fur 
figures to be presentedin a manner which disarms criticism and forces w ” 
conclusion, for, although at least one member of the Senate Commit: 
heartily favored a reduction in rates, he allowed the above presentation of 
figures to pass unchallenged at the time, and only reaiized some time :fter 
that the figures which were quoted represented the rates charged by th: 
express companies to the public, and that the rates paid by the express « 
panies to the railroads were only about 40 per cent of the figures quota: 
consequently, while the Government pays the per 1 

yvunds to San Francisco, the express companies pay them about © 

Vhile the Government pays $8.61 to Ogden, the express companies py : t 
$4.10. While the Government pays $3.51 to Chicago, the express compni s 
pay about 90 cents. 

ut, even with this revised showing, we again claim that single com puri- 
sons, even if fairly presented, are more or less misl , and the only sat- 
isfactory com to make is to sum up the totals of express business 
ling business. 


Third. Both mail and express charge, but in the combination cars ara 


d 


and compare m with the totals of the mai 


Those who have ever oteeaeeee to secure complete statistics from express 


companies soon realize how difficult a task they have undertaken; but. for 
tunately, we have the census report of 1890 (and the report was prepar! 
with the assistance of the president of the Adams Company), which 
shows that the express —— of this country sent out in one year 
115,000,000 packages, and that the total weight of these es, not counting 
17,000,000 of them as weighing an i their weight was not given, 
was 3,292,000,000 pounds. For these 000,000 pounds, to say nothing of the 
17,000,000 + ~ not weighed, they paid the companies $19,327.) 
which is less than six-tenths of a cent per pound, while the rate — in 
1897 by the Government for the transportation of mail matter, accordin: 
Superintendent White's testimony, on page 136 of the report, was6.58 cout 
n the above comparison it must be remembered that the average haul of 
mail matter is 328 miles, and there are no statistics to show theaverage hu! 
of an express sone. On 156 of the aes. Mr. Weir, president of 
the Adams Express Company, in answer to this question, claims that he «id 
not know, and this point can not be determined at this time; but if, for in- 
stance, the distance of the two hauls were the same (and we do not «lim 
that they are, for they may be longer or shorter), it would be seen that the 
Government pays for the transportation of mail matter about ten times «as 
much as was paid by the express companies for the transportation of express 


matter. 
It may be suspec however, that the a’ weight of express pack 
ages would be mu vier than the of pouches of mail, but it is 
only necessary to the 115,000,000 packages into 3,202,000(00) 

unds and ye On ore ight to This weight would 
still lighter if the 1,000,000 were included in this 
calculation. 


COMPARISON OF RATLWAY MATL RATES WITH MISCELLANEOUS FREIGIIT 


In this connection it would also be useful to see how the rate paid by the 
Government to the railr for the trans ortatior of mail matter compares 


with the a rate reecived by 1O s fo) us freight. 
This comparison, however, '$ not inade with the view of 
the same class; asmiuch as beth are 


the two in 
by locomoti both a aded a an sd by oth 
ave receipted fer ant the reco) apt by railroa 

temporary sora? Thities. an h shipped in small lots, in 
other cases in ear let ic rer Instances in train lots, it mus: 
be conceded that a healthy s for a sug B com n. 

In this case we will met cor " al comparisons, but will take tho 
statistics as qu Poor's & : Li i897, which, we assume, is 
ae ) Q on So lat 

gures are ren To AIrteen 0] 1896. During 6 lavier 

ear the total aight moved i the United States was 773,868.71! 
tons; the tous 2 ieage was G5.085 the total charge was 424.013, 
making an a charge per ton per mile hs (0.821) 
of a cent or 8 cents pe pn per (OO DS hese figures are quoted because 
are in a standard of railroad statistics, and have never been, 
o our ledge, ted. 

Were it not for histuee we would hositate about quoting rates, which, by 
comparison, are so as to seem for, as we have previously 











own, the average rate paid by the Government for the transportation of 
mail matter per ton per mile is 40 cents as against four-fifths of a cent paid 
for miscellaneous freight, or $40 per ton per hundred miles for mail as against 
g cents for freight. ; , 

It appears to your committee to be a perfectly fair question to ask: ‘‘ How 
wnany times more costly is the transportation of mail matter over miscella- 
neous freight? Is it double, treble, five times, or ten times as costly? A 
thorough analysis of all the conditions should enable the question to be an- 
swered with some degree of accuracy and equity; but should we have the 
temerity to ask the question: Is the actual cost of transporting mail matter 
not five times or ten times, but fifty times as great as the cost of transport- 
ing miscellaneous freight, we would feel the necessity of being backed up by 
authentic statistics to prove that we were not jesting. 


COMPARISON OF RAILWAY MAIL RATES WITH PASSENGER RATES. 


Jumping for a moment to the opposite extreme of this question and cal- 
culating the cost of passenger service, which has always been considered the 
most expensive, we find, quoted by the same authority, Poor's Railroad 
Manual, that in 1896 more than 535,000,000 passengers were carried over 
13,000,000,000 miles at an average charge of less than 2.(4 cents (2.084) per mile, 
which would make the fare of a passenger for 328 miles (the average haul of 
mail matter) $6.67. Calculating the average weight of a passenger at 150 
pounds and allowing 50 pounds for baggage would make a total of 200 pounds, 
which represent less than 3} cents per pound for the distance of 328 miles, or 
about 4} cents per pound if we take no note of the baggage. But the cost of 
transporting mail matter for that distance is 6} cents per pound, so that the 
Government actually pays for mail matter nearly double the amount that is 
charged for the same weight of a passenger and his baggage, or nearly 50 per 
cent more than is charged for the passenger with his baggage thrown in 
ree! 

' Your committee recognizes the fact that in submitting the above astonish- 
ing comparisons they subject themselves to the unpleasantness of having 
their mental balance temporarily questioned, but we consider it our duty to 
submit these statistics, and if they can be demonstrated to be false we will 
have to blame, on the one hand, the Postal Department, and, on the other 
hand, the author of Poor’s Railroad Manual. 

We feel that there is surely sufficient ground for believing that a fair com- 
parison between mail, passenger, express, and miscellaneous freight rates 
clearly indicates that the rates now charged for the transportation of mail 
matter are, and probably have been for years, largely in excess of what they 
should be. But even assuming that they were reasonable twenty years ago, 
we find, from a report made by the auditor of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, that freight rates were reduced from 1.236 cents per ton per mile 
in 1882 to 0.806 in 1896, a reduction of nearly 35 per cent, while passenger rates 
were reduced, per passenger, from 2.417 cents in 1882 to 2.019 in 1896, a reduc- 
tion of about 17} per cent. 

COMPARISON OF RAILWAY MAIL RATES WITH STAR-ROUTE RATES. 


There is one more comparison to which we call attention which is rather 
astonishing in its results: ‘ 

In 1885, the mileage covered by star routes (that is, those on which the 
mail is carried by stage coach, wagons, horseback, bicycle, or forms of con- 
veyance other than railroads or steamboats) was 232,222 miles, and the mile- 
age increased to 265,598 miles in 1897, but the transportation cost decreased 
from $5,414,804 in 1885 to $5,363,903.41 in 1897, or a reduction in rate per mile from 
$23.31 in 1885 to $20.19 in 1897. On the other hand, the figures in mail trans- 
»ortation show that while the mileage increased from 121,082 miles in 1885 to 
Te.475 in 1897, the transportation charges, exclusive of the tal-car service, 
also increased from $14,758,495 in 1885 to $30,788,882.02 in 1597, or an increase 


from $121.95 per mile in 1885 to $177.48 in 1897. 
It should be borne in mind that the star routes are not governed by the 


law which definitely fixes their rate, as is the case with the railroads, but 
are open to competition, so that the Government gets the benefit of competi- 
tive bids. This may be the reason why the star-route rates have declined in 
twelve years from $23.31 to $20.19 per mile, notwithstanding the enormous 
increase of mail matter, which has probably trebled during that period, 
while gating the same time the railroad cost increased from $121.95 to $177.48 
per mile. 
ONLY AN EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT DESIRED. 


We will gono farther intothis subject at this time. We believe sufficient 
tangible evidence has been submitted to show that the railroad transporta- 
tion rates require revision. What the vey best form of revision would be 
your committee is not prepared to say. They believe that an agitation of 

he question has begun, and if influential mercantile bodies will give hearty 
support to the movement there is no doubt that rates will eventually be re- 
adjusted in such a manner that our deficit will be wiped out, our tal facil- 
ities increased, a cheap parcels post system devised, l-cent letter postage 
secured; and, at the same time, the railroad interests, for whose enterprise 
and civilizing power we cherish only the highest regard, will be treated with 
exactly the same fairness and upon the same business basis as would be done 
by a private individual who controlled the transportation of over 500,000,000 
pounds of matter er. 
is a work in which there need be no friction between the railroad 
companies and the commercial interests so long as both are actuated by a 
desire to secure only that which is fair; and it is in that spirit that we recom- 
mend the special l committee appointed on this occasion to frame such 
resolutions as will clearly define this position. 

Respeetfally submitted. 

FINLEY ACKER, Chairman, 
SILAS M. GIDDINGS. 
BLANCHARD RANDALL. 
JOHN FIELD. 

A. T. ANDERSON. 

DECEMBER 20, 1897. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, if that report and the special 
report made by the Second Assistant Postmaster-General on the 
postal systems of England, France, and Germany, and the facts 
which I presented a year ago and have presented again to-day do 
not convince the Senate that we are wasting from $6,000,000 to 
512,000,000 a year, and that there ought to be at least a 20 per cent 
reduction in railway mail pay, then what will? We certainly 
have enough information to justify us in making such a reduc- 
— now, regardless of what report the postal commission may 
make, 

But the amendment that I have offered does not ask for that 
much reduction; it 7 proposes not to increase the appropria- 
tion above what it was last year while we are further investigat- 
ing the matter. Is not that reasonable? Can the postal commis- 
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sion want more than another year in which to satisfy itself as to 
the correctness of these facts? 

Mr. President, I offered an amendment to the bill, which was 
read early in my remarks, providing for a reduction of the appro- 
priation for railway mail pay from $33,275,000 to $80,500,000, a 
scaling down and readjustment of the pay of 10 per cent. That is 
the amendment which is pending. Now, I ask that that amend- 
ment be temporarily laid aside in order that I may try once more 
to get an agreement to the effect that the postal commission will 
make a final report before we are called upon to vote on another 
appropriation bill. I ask unanimous consent that on page 20, line 
18, of the bill, it be amended by striking out the words “ durin 
the Fifty-sixth Congress” and inserting in lieu thereof * until 
March 1, 1900.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
question put now? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent is asked by the 
Senator from North Carolina to amend the bill by striking out in 
line 18, page 20, the words “‘ during the Fifty-sixth Congr and 
inserting *‘ until March 1,1900.” Is there 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I object. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I ask for a vote on the : 
amendment. Ido not care to discuss it if we can come t 
[ hope a vote will be taken directly on the amendment 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina. Putting the 
question.| It appears to be lost. 

Mr. BUTLER and Mr. PETTIGREW called for the ind 
nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. BATE. Let the amendment be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 20, line 18 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Which amendment does the Senator 
propose shall be voted upon? 

Mr. BUTLER. The amendment requiring commission to 
make a final report on or before March 1, 1900, is the amend 
ment that is now before the Senate. Itemporarily withdraw the 
other amendment in order that we may consider this amendment 
at the present time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Does the Senator desire to have tha 


objection? 


dont 


+}, 
tne 


The amendment before the Senate 


is to strike out the words ‘‘ during the Fifty-sixth Congress” and 
insert the words ‘‘ until March 1, 1900,” in line 18, page 20. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered upon agreeing to the umend- 


ment, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. WETMORE]. 

Mr. HANNA (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Raw us]. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH (when his name wascalled). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DaNnieL}, and withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. CLA a 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [| Mr. Mc- 
LAURIN], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. PROCTOR (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. MALLory]. 
ent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHOUP (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. WuITE}, and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. TuurstTon}. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM (after having voted in the negative). I have 
taken the liberty of voting, although I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. I am satisfied 
that he would vote as I have voted, and therefore I will let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Iwill transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. MALLORY] tothe Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. THuRs- 


I am paired with 


[am paired with 
Not seeing him pres- 


TON], and that relieves the Senator from South Carolina { Mr. 
TILLMAN] and myself. ‘I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. I vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the negative). Ihave 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS}, 
who does not seem to be in the Chamber. I will transfer my pair 


to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRicH] and let my vote 
stand. c 
Mr. PASCO. I am paired with the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Wuson]. I suggest to the Senator from North Dakota 
Ltr: HANSBROUGH ] that he and I exchange our pairs so as to en- 
able us both to vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. I vote “nay.” 
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Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the negative). The 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco] informs me that the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] is paired with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Vest], so I will withdraw my vote and announce 
7 with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. ori fi 


r. LODGE. I suggest to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Ba- 
CON] that we transfer our pairs, so that the Senator’s colleague 
Mr, CLAY] will stand paired with the Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. WETMORE]. That willenable us bothto vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. BACON. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. HANNA. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD. For the purpose of making a quorum I 
have decided to vote as I think my pair would vote if he were 
here. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will state that my pair with the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLs] is of oodh a nature that I feel 
justified in voting, and I will vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. MALLORY. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Nebraska | Mr. THuRsTON] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLs], 
and vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. SHOUP. I vote ‘‘yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Bacon, Morgan, 
Bate, Pasco 
Berry, 
Butler, 
Chilton, 


Cockrell, 
Gorman, 
Harris, 

Heitfeld, 
Mallory, 


Sullivan, 
Teller, 
Tillman, 
Turley. 


Pettigrew, 
Pritchard, 
Shoup, 


NAYS—27. 
McBride, 
Mason, 
Murphy, 
Pettus, 
Piatt, Conn. 
Proctor, 
Quay, 

NOT VOTING—4. 


Faulkner, MeMillan, Roach, 
Gear, M Sewell, 
Gray, Smith, 


Hale, Thurston, 
Jones, Ark. 


Jones, Nev. 
Kenney, 
Kyle, 
Lindsay, 
McEnery, 
McLaurin, 


Allison, Frye, 
Carter, Gallinger, 
Shandler, Hanna, 
Cullom, Hansbrough, 
hoe, Hawley, 

, Hoar, 

er, Lodge, 


Ross, 
Simon, 
Spoo.e 


Wolcott. 


Mill 
Mitchell, 
Money, 
Nelson, 
Penrose, 
Perkins, 
Platt, N. Y. 
wlins, 


So Mr. BuTLer’s amendment was rejected. 

* * * n n * 
Mr. BUTLER. Now, Mr. President, since this amendment has 
failed, I feel it to be | duty to discuss further at this time the 
other ent providing for a reduction in railway mail pay 


Vest, 
Wellington, 
Wetmore, 
White, 


at this time. As I have already said, I will have some important 
additional facts to put before the Senate to-morrow which I have 
not with me now. 

Mr. President, before concluding this afternoon I want to call 
attention to the difference in what we pay for star-route and rail- 


road mail service. I say to you here and now that if the men 
who carry the star-route mail were paid as well as the men who 
the railway mail we would vote more money for. star-route 
each year than we now vote or would vote for railroad 
service. We paid last year $5,310,591.47 for 266,135 miles of star- 
route service. Have we got that much railroad length? No. 
Only 177,777 miles, about two-thirds as much; and - we pay 
six times as much—we paid last year $30,786,375,89 for railway 
mail transportation alone, not including rent paid for 1 cars. 
The amount paid for star-route service covered the rent of 
buggies, wagons, and everything. 

e pay only $5,000,000 for the star-route service, and the men 
who carry it do not get all of it. The middleman comes in—the 
speculator who bids off the contract. Probably not more than 
$4,000,000 is paid to the men who carry the mail over that dis- 
tance. If those men were organized; if the star-route business 
of the country were in the hands of a syndicate that was organized, 
and if they were as wealthy as the railroad companies and could 
keep their hired lobby around here; if they could subsidize news- 

vapers; if they could employ high-priced attorneys, then we would 

ave a syndicate carrying the star-route service that would be 
getting twenty or twenty-five or thirty million dollars a year, and 
we would have documents here full of testimony to show how ex- 
pensive it is to take the mail across the mountains 20 miles, how 
expensive it is to take the mail from a county seat and go around 
some 40 miles over sandy roads, dragging the mail with your horse 
and buggy, or your mules and wagon. 

We would have eloquent speeches made here by Senators to 
show the labor and dead expense of distributing the mails by star 
routes as compared with the easy, sumptuous way of a 
on railroads, when it costs nothing to the railroads, practically, 
to carry it. We know that the adding of one car to a train of 
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cars is a very little expense. Practically it is the wear es 
of the car and a few bushels more of coal. That is all it * de ro 
add another car ona train. Yet we are paying to-day for th. 
cars more than they are worth *n rent; we are paying twice - 
much, three times as much, ten times as much, as would be a fai; 
rent. So weshould not consider thecar. It is simply the weivh; 
The weight is all that is to be considered, and we have shown th; 
the railroads are paid forty-four times as much for the weight 5+ 
mail as for freight, ten times as much as for express, and twic. as 
much as for the weight of passengers. : 

Mr. President, I have prepared two tables giving a comparisoy, 
of the star-route service and the railway mail service from js\5 
down to and including 1898 which presents a remarkable conqj- 
tion of affairs.. They show that each year we have been exten(. 
ing the star-route service in length, in efficiency, and in ¢}, 
amount of mail carried, while each year the cost of the seryico 
per mile has been reduced, while the railroad service has each 
year been increasing in cost per mile at an enormous rate. 

Let us first look at the star-route service: 


Star-route service. 


a 
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Notice that in 1885 there were 232,222 miles of star routes: in 
1898 the routes had increased to 266,135 miles—an increase of 
83,913 miles. Now, how much did the cost of the star-route sery- 
ice increase? None; there was a decrease in cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

Notice that in 1885 the total pay for star-route mail service was 
$5,414,804, while in 1898 the cost was only $5,310,591.47, which is 
a saving of $104,212.53. 

That is, we had 33,913 more miles of star-route service in 1898, 
yet it cost the Government $104,212.53 less. 

To state it another way, in 1885 the cost for each mile of star 
route was $23.31; while in 1897 the cost for each mile of route 
was $19.95—a saving of $3.36 a mile. 

As the Postmaster-General says, we have gotten a ‘‘ more ex- 
tensive and more efficient service” at ‘‘ a reduction of cost.” 

This is a fine showing for efficiency and economy. But when 
we turn to the railroad mail service, how is it? 

We find that not only has the total cost greatly increased, but 
that the pay per mile has not decreased, but has greatly in- 
creased. If there had been the same economy in the railway 
mail pay per mile as there has been in the star-route service, 
we would to-day be paying less than half of what we are paying. 

Look at this table: 


Table showing the average rate of cost per mile 
port e 


annum for railroad trans- 
ation based on the aggregat 


h of routes. 
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From this table it will be seen that the length of railroad mail 
routes in 1885 was 121,032 miles, and in 1898 a was 174,777 
miles, an increase of 53,745 miles. But has the y decreased 
as in the case of the increased star-route service? No; the total 
pay has more than doubled. In 1885 a $14,758,495 for rail- 
way mail service; in 1898 we $30,786,375.89. Someone will 
say that the — of the carried by the railroads has in- 
creased. In reply I will ask if the t of mails carried by 
star routes has not also increased? , someone will say that 











the number of miles of railway mail routes has increased more 
than the miles of star routes. That is true to a small extent, but 
the true way to compare them is to see what we pay per mile for 
each service. ; ; ' 

In 1885 we paid $121.95 for each mile of railway mail route. 
The Postmaster-General at that time said that the price was too 
high. How much per mile did we pay last year, 1898? We paid 
si7¢ a mile, This is an increase of $54.05 for each mile of rail- 
way mail route. Now, remember that during the same time the 
cost for star-route service decreased $3.36 per mile. 

Now, let us see what the Postmaster-General said about the 
amount and increase of pay to railways as far back as 1885. I have 
in my hand one of the annual reports of Postmaster-General Vilas. 
On page 249 he calls attention to how fast the pay for the rail- 
ways is increasing and the necessity for changing the law. The 
following is a part of what he says: 

The subject of compensation of railroads for the transportation of the 
mails has for many years attracted the attention of Congress, as is evidenced 
by the debates in that boey and the commissions which have from time to 
time been appointed for the purpose of investigating and reporting upon 


bject. is the most interesting and important branch of the postal 
= ‘its rapid growth. wast eutemh, Gad Gupenter character have elicited 


the just of all who are familiar with it. Its aggre- 
gate — however, has been the subject of frequent comment and some 
criticism. 


The method of basing the compensation upon the weight of the mails car- 
ried has met with serious objection as furnishing an unsafe and unreliable 
criterion of the value of the service rendered, and plans have from time to 
time been 8' which, it was thought by those who proposed them, 
would dispense with this method of adjusting the compenantion of railroad 
transportation, and which, while giving to the railroads a fair and reasonable 
remuneration for the important service which they render to the country in 
the transportation of the mails, would considerabl 
service to the Government. None of these plans 
approbation of Congress. * * * 

I will read the closing sentence on page 250, where the Post- 
master-General says: 

What is eminently to be desired is that some method of compensation be 
found and adopted which, while it will not reduce the character and effi- 
ciency of the service, will reduce the ratio of increase in cost. 

In his next report for 1886 and 1887 he follows the same line of 
recommendation to Congress. On page 42 of his report af 1887 
he says: 

The star and steamboat service is much more within the discretionary 
government of the Department than the railroad carriage, and the advan- 
tage of this will be apparent on examining the gains accomplished in the re- 
duction of cost, while at the same time more extensive and more efficient 
service has been secured. ° 

Thus we see that we have each year gotten ‘‘more extensive 
and more efficient service” from the steamboat and star-route 
service at a reduced cost, while on the other hand the cost of rail- 
road service has increased enormously and out of all reason. 

Mr. President, in the face of these facts and in the face of the 
recommendations of the Post-Office Department, will some one 
explain why the cost for star routes has decreased $3.36 for each 

ile while the pay to railroads has increased $54.05 for every mile 
of mail route? ere is no explanation except the great and 

isonous influence of the railroad monopolies in our politics, 

m the township primary up to the United States Senate. If 

there was a rich and powe corporation with a monopoly of 
carrying the mail over the star routes, then we would have star- 
route kings contributing money to corrupt our politics and send- 
ing their powerful lobbies to Congress. dif this were the case, 
we would be paying to-day $30,000,000 for the star-route service 
instead of $5,000,000, which it now costs. 

Why should it cost more to carry the mails on 174,777 miles of 
railroad mail routes than on 266,135 miles of star route? Every 
train will run, whether it carries any mail or not. What the 
Government pays for each pound of mail is that much extra 
profit for them. The mail adds very little to the cost of running 
each train. The increased weight is scarcely felt. 

On the other hand, it is much more expensive to distribute the 
mail from the railroads over the country to every neighborhood 
in the United States. A man must take a stagecoach or a buggy 
or wagon over the sandy or muddy and sticky roads, over plains 
and over mountains, for the express purpose of carrying the mails. 
Therefore the adding of every pound of mail is a burden that is 
felt by the mail carrier. 

Mr. President, it would seem that the expensive part of our 
mail system would be carrying the mail over the star routes cov- 
ering 266,135 miles through the country districts. These star 
routes aggregate 91,358 miles longer than the railway mail routes. 
Yet to-day we are paying more than six times as much to rail- 
roads as we pay for all the star routes. 


The ibility for this is upon Congress. The fault is not 
with ee ieee Generel. ‘As far Searbe 1887, eleven years 
ago, the Postmaster-General called attention sharply to the fact 
that under the discretion he has under the law he has been able 
greatly to reduce the cost for carrying the star-route mail and 
steam mail and at the same time secure increased efficiency, 
while he has not been able to decrease the pay to the railroads on 
account of the strict letter of the law which he could not violate, 


reduce the cost of such 
ve as yet received the 
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as he states. 


says: 


freight rates upon a 


t 


not less than 20 per cent, and in many instances it is much more 
est expenditure of the Department is for transportation 
sent to the Treasury for the next fiscal year cover $22,610,128.31 for railroad 
transportation alone. 


showing that the rate ought to be reduced. 
General calls attention sharply to the fact that the decrease in 
other rates has been 20 per cent, and in many cases more than 20 


tion were mac 
general decline in prices and reduction that the public has, the 
rate would be reduced 40 per cent, which would make a saving of 
$12,000,000. 
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I will proceed to read from his report, where he 
+ 
The heavy additions to the annual expenditure are due to the item of 


railroad transportation, the cost of which is fixed by law and little govern 
able by the Department. 


That is not all. Following right on down the Postmasters- 


General’s reports, we have in 1890 Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker, who makes a direct and specific recommendation that 
Congress ought to make a reduction of 20 per cent. 
said: 


In 1890 he 


In the past twelve years no reduction of rates has taken place, though the 
railroads have been steadily lowered. During this 
eriod the weight of the mails has largely increased. It is quite reasonable 
o say that the reduction in freight rates generally between 1878 and 1800 is 
The large 
The estimates just 


Here are the statements from the heads of the Department 
The Postmaster- 


r cent, while the charge to the Government by the railroads 
or the past twenty years has stood the same. That was in 1890. 
If Postmaster-General Wanamaker was right in 1890, the re- 


duction in freight rates has been more than 20 per cent up to now. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the reduction will be between 30 
and 40 per cent in 1898. 
one calling for a reduction Gf 40 per cent, although that is the 
general estimate of the reduction in freight rates and prices from 


I have offered an amendment, but not 


I believe myself that if a fair reduc- 


1878 until the oom time. 
e and the Government had the benefit of the same 


That is not all. In addition to paying the railroads over 6 cents 
a pound for each pound of atk which amounts to $33,275,000 
for the next year according to the bill now before us, we are pay- 
ing them over $4,000,000 a year rent for the cars in which the 
mail is carried. Do we pay the man who carries the mail over 
the star routes rent for his buggy, coach, or wagon? No. He is 
not rich and has no lobby here to influence Congress. 

How much rent do we pay for the postal cars? We pay each 
year in rent more than the cars are worth. We pay $5,000 a 
year rent for a postal car that can be bought for $4,000. A postal 
car lasts on an average about 20 years. So while a postal car is 
wearing out we will pay $100,000 in rent for it, while we could 
buy and own the car for only $4,000. 

his bill appropriates $4,204,500 for the rent of postal cars for 
the next year, while we could buy and own every postal car in 
use, when new, for a less amount. In twenty years, before these 
cars wear out, we will have, at the present rate, paid over $100,- 
000,000 in rent alone. I have seen many steals go through Con- 
ess since I have been a member of this body, but this is the 

Idest and most barefaced steal I have ever known. This steal 
has not just begun; it has been going on for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and it grows bigger each year. 

Mr. President, I will now yield the floor, and continue my re- 
marks on to-morrow. 

Tuesday, February 21, 1899. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I desire to present to the Senate 
this morning additional facts which prove conclusively, if it has 
not already been proven, that we are to-day paying at least twice 
as much to the railroads for carrying the mail as they receive for 
any other similar service. I wish the attention of every Senator 
to these facts. The average rate for a ton of freight for a hun- 
dred miles is 82 cents; the average rate for a ton of passengers 
for a hundred miles is $20, and the average rate for a ton of mail 
matter for the same distance is $40. 

Those are facts that will not be questioned, I take it, but if they 
are I have the proof here to substantiate them, which proof is 
gathered from Poor’s Railway Manual, from the census reports, 
from the reports of the Post-Office Department, from Railway 
Economics, which is published by the Department of Agriculture 
by Mr. Newcomb, who is Chief of the Division of Railway Statis- 
tics, and from other sources. They prove that we are paying 
forty-four times as much for a ton of mail as is paid for a ton of 
freight; that we are paying ten times as much for a ton of mail 
as is paid for a ton of express, and that we are paying twice as 
much for a ton of mail as for a ton of passengers. 

Now, Mr. President, if we are paying twice as much for a ton 
of mail matter as is paid for a ton of pecans, why should not 
the rate of pay for mail matter be reduced at least one-half? 

I repeat that I have proven, and it can not be contradicted, for 
I have the facts from the most reliable and authoritative sources, 
that we are paying twice as much for the same weight of mail 
matter as a passenger pays to have himself hauled in a palace 
car. If that is true—and I challenge anyone who is opposed to 
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the reduction of railway mail pay to produce a particle of evi- 
dence that will amount to proof to contradict it—then why should 
we not reduce the pay for mail one-half? 

I stated to the Senate yesterday that the railway people have 
always claimed that they ought to be paid the same rate for mail 
per ton as is 4 per ton for the carriage of a passenger. Hereis 
the report of an investigation made by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment in 1883, when Mr. Gresham was Postmaster-General, and 
this investigation starts out by laying down the fundamental 
principle that the highest rate that should ever be paid for rail- 
way mail should be that which is paid for passenger service. I 
stated that that investigation showed that the reduction made in 
1878 was not sufficient. The Senator from Iowa questioned my 
statement, and said he was present at the time of the investiga- 
tion, and he thought I was mistaken. I took the trouble last 
night to look over that report again. I hold it in my hand. It 
proves my statement, and the Senator from Towa, with all due 
respect for him, is wrong. 

I shall read two or three extracts from this report before I con- 
clude. On page 7 of the report the commission calls attention to 
the fact that the greatest single item of cost connected with the 
postal system is the pay for railway-mail transportation. The 
commission also calls attention to the fact that in that year (1883) 
the increase in cost for railway mail pay alone was greater than 
the whole cost of the postal system in 1853, when all the mails had 
to be carried by stagecoach. The commission, commenting on 
these facts, says: 

Each decade has doubled the railway service from its establishment, and 
if the present rate of increase should be maintained, and the present meth- 
ods of pay continued, the year 1900 would show a service by rail of at least 
200,000 rmailes, at an annual cost of not far from $25,000,000, 

When this report was made in 1883, the commission which made 
it warned the country and Congress that unless we changed the 
rates of railway mail pay, that in the year 1900 we should be 
paying $25,000,000 a year for railway mail service; but here we 
are to-day appropriating in this bill nearly $34,000,000 before we 
have reached 1900. This commission stated that railway mail 
pay would reach the enormous amount of $25,000,000 for 1900 if 
we did not reduce the rate and reform our methodof pay. They 
estimated that the length of railway mail mileage would be 
200,000 miles, and that we would have to pay $25,000,000 for that 
length of mileage, but it has not yet reached 175,000 miles, yet 
we are paying ever $33,000,000 for it. 


At the time this report was made the time for the mail between 


New York and Washington was only six hours. How much have 
we shortened it in that time? They predicted that it would be, 
no doubt, shortened a great deal before 1900. It has not been. 
That was in 1883, sixteen years ago, and yet during that time we 
have much more than doubled the amount we have paid for rail- 
way mail service and gone $8,000,000 further than the high-water 
mark, which the commission predicted if we did not reduce and 
readjust the pay. 

Now, let us see what that commission said about a comparison 
of pay for passenger and mail service. Reading from page 11 of 
the report, I find this laid down as the fundamental proposition 
of the commission: 


Recognizing that the postal service is one of the most important factors in 
the stimulation of trade, the letters and papers conveyed ne filled with 
matters concernin, lands, merchandise, and business of every kind, the in- 
terchange of ideas pains followed by an interchange of persons and commodi- 
ties, on which the traffic of the railroads depends, the committee from the 
outset have been desirous of avoiding the recommendation of any scheme 
which in its practical workings would throw upon the railroads the burden 
of rendering a service so closely interlinked with the life and business of our 
time at unremunerative rates. On the other hand, they have desired to rec- 
ommend a schedule of rates which would not result in the imposition of ex- 
orbitant charges upon the Government. 

It is manifest that any scheme must be general; that is, be applicable to 
all railroads alike. It is further evident that to arrive at such a scheme no 
conclusions could be drawn from data furnished by those roads which are 
exceptionally situated. 

‘To deal with each road separately would lead to confusion and abuse. The 
hope of any result from the labors of the committee lies, therefore, in the 
adoption of a system which, taking into consideration the space required for 
the mails, the requency and speed with which they are conveyed, would be 
uniformly applicable to all railroads carrying the United States mails. 

In arriving at sucha general scheme the investigations of the committee 
have not been directed so much to the cost of the service as to the elucida- 
tion of this fundamental proposition, viz: 

That arate of pay which will in general yield the railroad companies car- 
rying the mails a return per car — mile run not differing materially in 
amount from the returns now realized by these same corporations from the 
running of their passenger trains can not be other than just and reasonable. 

This proposition would seem to be fair at the same time that it harmonizes 
with the fundamental principles of political economy, which would uire 
that the work of carry ng the mails be performed at rates not too low to be 
remunerative, both for the sake of the public service and to remove all just 
grounds of complaint. 

It will be found 4 a study of the oneeecnionm herewith submitted that 
those speaking for the railroads have put themselves on the record, not onl 
as favoring a system of gauging the pay which shall make aeeees 
the chief elements, but also as virt y indorsing in advance this — 
ci ” on which thie committee have proceeded in obtaining the resul 
set forth. 

A careful examination of the conferences heretofore held with the various 
representatives of the railroads by commissioners, and of the testi- 
mony given before Congressional committees, as well as the communications 


received by the present committee, will disclose the most ec ate adm} 
sion, on the part of the railroads themselves, of the justice of tia 2 
mental proposition. —_— 

For example, one of the earliest received and most elaborate replies to; 
letter sent out by the committee cites at length the decision of the Suy., 
Court in the case of the Union Pacific Railroad Company v. The (..., 
States, in which the Supreme Court adopts the language of the court } 
which is, as nearly as lan can make it, the identical assumption of ¢ 
present committee. (14 Otto, 667.) ; 

Viewed as a question of law, it is Sanggerte to say that either of + 
rules of computation is the true one. © question is, What is a fai; 
reasonable rate of compensation? And in reference to t 
opinion of the Court of Claims as thus expressed: 

*Construing the statute as we do, we think the court would not be }); 
in an action where it was compelled to estimate damages, to the rates «) 
by the company to private parties for a single kind of similar seryic:. 
think that a court or jury would be authorized to look over the enti;, 
of service in determining what was a fair and reasonable charge for » | 
which was similar to but not identical with any other. For instances 
should appear that the receipts of passenger cars were less than the r. 
of postal cars, and the cost and running expenses no greater, we are j) 
to think that that fact might be a proper element in the problem of ex; 
ing the amount of ‘fair and reasonable rates of compensation.’"’ 

That is to say, if the receipts from postal cars were equal to the receiy 
from passenger cars, and the cost and running expenses no greats : 
amount of compensation must be, on the face of it, both just and reason ),). 

Another says: , 

“It will be conceded that the United States Government should contri 
at least as much toward the revenne necessary for the support of t) 
roads, in proportion to the amount and character of the accominod 
and facilities it demands, as other customers of the railroad companies 

Other citations — be made in support of the general principle ay. 
nounced by the committee, but as the correspondence is accessible it is yood. 
less to burden the text of the report with them. 


Thus we see that every commission ap inted to investigate 
this question has taken the position an faid down the proposi- 
tion that we should never pay more for mail transportation than 
is paid for passenger transportation. We also see that the rajl- 
roads in the past have never contended for a higher rate. Wo 
also see from Mr. Shallenberger’s report, which I read from on 
yesterday, that pay for passenger service is considered in ot)er 
countries as the high-water mark for pay for mail transportatioy, 
Then, why should we hesitate now to reduce the railway mail 
pay at least one-half? 

wish also to call attention to another paragraph from the re- 
port of the commission of 1883. This is taken from what they 
say under the head ‘‘ Law of competition,” on page 15: . 


Since the railway postal service, by the very nature of it, isdebarred from 
those advantageous rates of which it ht avail itself if competition wers 
possible, it would seem to be but fair natural that the laws which obtain 
in competition should also hold here, at least in part. 

One well-known authority on transportation, writing of governmental 
regulation of railroad tariffs, says, in reply to the question whether a rail- 
road shall carry its freight and passengers for the same that other lincs 
c e or not them at all: 

“All that has to be known by the railroad manager to answer this question 
is the minimum cost at which the service can be performed. If the obtain- 
able rate ex: cost, no matter how little, it becomes his interest to accept 
the terms offered.” . 

of this well-known principle in the operation of railroa! 
ls are concerned, would be not to e, in the absence 
competition, that the mails should be carried, as if er competition, at th 
smallest margin above cost, or at the minimum erm. but rather to argue 
that the scheme of the committee should not m to fatal objection 
simply because it did not reach the maximum of profit on comparison w'th 
other items of passenger traffic; in other words, as the Government coud 
not in justice demand the to carry the mails at rates so low as to 
be practically unremunerative, so neither could the railroads fairly demand 
the highest possible rate of compensation. 


So we see that the commission takes the further position that 
the railroads can not in justice demand of the Government the 
highest rate of compensation. But whatare the facts? They are 
to-day getting a rate twice as high from the Government as they 
get or ask from anyone else. . 

Mr. President, there is a great deal of interesting correspond- 
ence published in the appendix of this report. I call attention to 
the following extracts from a letter from the master-general 
of England to the Postmaster-General of our Government, under 
date of April 27, 1883: 


By act of Parliament, first and second Victoria, cap. 98, the postmaster- 
general has power to call upon any railway company to carry , together 
with in charge, and any other officers of the post-office, by trains run 
at such hours as he may direct, and at —— not exceeding ee epeed of tl > 


com ‘s fi passenger stopping 
of si 2, ao his control. So aay ose Se ee ested 
ny to provide a separate carriage or n the , fitte 
up or sort purposes, and to convey therein all mails and officers «s 
he may d i e act vides that for the services rendered the com)\"\y 
shall entitled to such reasonable rem’ as may be agreed upon 
between the posuanater gamer and themselves, or as (failing agreem«!') 
may be determined by arbitration in the manner by the act ; 
or services of this class, where the hours of ure and arrival, places 
of stop and are placed under the con of the ter-general, 
high rates of payment are almost inevitable, even although the company !:), 
so long as they observe the requirements of Sees carry by the train 
@ conmhenelae number of ee oy Rates of 1s., 1s. 8d., 2s., 4s. a mile are 
found on sooens, Same time of day when the trains were ru", 
the degree in w the trains were available for traffic, and also 
on the arbitrator's or umpire’s view of what constituted a “reasonable ©! 
muneration. 


So we see that the English post-office has 


cial mail trains to be run on schedules 
For these a special “ high rate” is paid, amoun 


hat we ad pt t 


wer to call for spe- 
the department. 
to 1s. per mile. 
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We pay more than that in this country for one mail car on an or- 
dinary train. . 

The letter continues : 

For services of a different class, viz, those performed by the trains which 
acompany may run for its own purposes, and over which the postmaster 
veneral has no control, much more moderate payments are made, generally 
hy mutual agreement. Thus, on several lines of railway, mail bags are con- 
yeyed by the ordinary trains at the rate charged to the public for parcels of 
similar weight ; on other lines, the fare of a second-class passenger (though 
this is reckoned by the post-office to be rather high) is charged for the con- 
yeyance of a mail bag; but more commonly a fixed sum per annum is 

; upon for the conveyance of a bag, or of several bags, as the case may 
be, by the same train. 

So we see that on ordinary trains the English Government pays 
“the rates charged to the public for parcels of similar weight.” 
If we paid the same rate for mail service in this country we would 
save from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year. 

I quote the following extracts from a letter written June 15, 
1883, by Gardiner G. Hubbard, who was chairman of the postal 
commission of 1876, to Hon. R. A. Elmer, Second Assistant Post- 
master-General: 

The commission of 1876 obtained from the railroads various statements, as 
willappear by reference to their report, which give a very correct estimate 
of the cost of the service on the different railroads at that time, as well as the 
receipts per car foot. If the railroads would make similar returns of their 
expensesand receipts for ths past year, they would give essentially different 
results. The businessof thecountry as then at its lowest ebb, and the rail- 
roads were paying a very meager interest upon their total cost. Now the 
cost per linear foot should be much less than in 1876, and the receipts much 
greater. My commission intended to base the compensation of the railroads 
upon theactual cost, plus a reasonable profit. As the carrying of the mail is 
for the benefit of the are anda wholesale business, giving very little care, 
trouble, or responsibility to the railroads, the compensation should be much 
less than that paid by the general public. 

This statement by Mr. Hubbard deserves careful attention. 
Note that the present rate of pay was fixed by act of 1878, based 
on the report of Mr. Hubbard’s commission. In 1883, sixteen 
years ago, he says that the cost per linear foot was ‘‘ much less” 
than in 1876. n, how much more should it be reduced now? 
Notice also that he says that railroad earnings were at their lowest 
ebb in 1876, and that his commission based the compensation 
upon actual cost, plus a reasonable profit. Notice also the last 
sentence quoted, that the Government should get wholesale rates, 

and for other reasons mentioned should pay much less than the 
rate paid by the general public. $ ; 

The closing paragraphs of Mr. Hubbard’s letter are interesting 
and suggestive: 

You will probably find it very difficult to ascertain cither the recei or 
the apes per car foot on the main trunk lines, as they would probably be 
unwilling to give the required data, and the statistics given in their annual 
reports will _— give a rough approximation. The Government roads, 
which are obliged to make returns, do not furnish any statements of value 
Y t eastern roads. 

I believe Congress has full power over this whole subject; that it can re- 
ss the roads to make any returns needed to determine the amount that 


id for the t on of the mail; that it has power to fix the 
times at which the mails should start and the speed at which they shall be 


carried; that this power is necessary to carry out the duty im ad by the 
provision euthoriong to establish post-offices ond | post routes, sab- 
ject, however, to the amendment of the Constitution which provides that 


private property shall not be taken for public uses without adequate com- 
pensation. It will be very difficult, if te ay nage to induce Congress to 
ne such laws, but if this point is kept y in view by the Department 
think it will ultimately succeed. 
Iam writing at a great distance from home and without any material at 
—_ and you will not, therefore, hold me responsible for great accuracy in 
my 


gures. 
4 I shall be pleased to hear from you in reply, and if I can be of any service 
in any matters connected with the duties of your commission it will give me 
pleasure to aid you. 


Why did Mr. Gardner say that it would be difficult to induce 
Congress to reduce railway mail pay, and in spite of the facts and 
the recommendation of the Post-Oftice Department? It seems 
ahs sixteen years ago the railroad lobby was very powerful 
in Congress. 

Mr. ident, if eee mail pay should have been reduced 
sixteen years ago how much more should it be reduced now? Yet 
in the face of the facts presented then and in the face of the ad- 
ditional and still stronger facts presented now, “‘it will be very 
difficult” (to use Mr. Hubbard’s language), ‘‘if not impossible, to 
induce to pass such laws.” It seems that there is some 
agency more powerful than truth and facts which can and do 
“induce” each year not to pass such laws. 

Mr. President, I have siooate proven that we pay twice as much 
for mail as for passenger service per ton per mile, and that there- 
fore we ought to reduce the rate one-half, but I am now going to 
prove that the redaction ought to be more than one-half, and I 
Will prove it by the testimony of the railroads themselves. 

Mr. Spencer, president of the Southern Railroad, in his testi- 
mony before the postal commission, laid down the doctrine and 
stated it as a fact that they were forced to haul 50 per cent more 
dead weight per ton in carrying passengers than in carrying mail. 
What that mean? 

. Spencer said in his testimony before the commission that 
you must always compare the amount of 
carried in relation to the live weight that is 
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paid for to arrive at a fair determination. Now, what does Mr. 
Spencer sayin his testimony? He says, first, that the railroads are 
forced to haul 15 tons of dead weight in hauling 1 ton of mail 
that is paid for, while in hauling 1 ton of freight they are forced 
to haul only 1} tons of dead weight—that is, that there is ten 
times as much dead weight hauled by the railroads in carrying 
1 ton of mail as in carrying 1 ton of freight. ae 

His next statement is that in hauling 1 ton of passengers 
that the roads are forced to haul over 31 tons of dead weight; 
that is, there is twenty times as much dead weight in hauling 1 ton 
of passengers as in hauling 1 ton of freight. So woe see there 
is twice as much dead weight in hauling 1 ton of passen 
as in hauling 1 ton of mail. 
show? 

What is the average rate for a ton of freight for average haul 
328 miles? As already shown, it is about 0.8 of a cent. 


} 
reTés 


Now, what do these statements 


of distance ¢ 
Then, if the 100,000,000 tons of mail were carried at freight rates 
it would only cost the Government about $800,000 a year. But 
Mr. Spencer says that there is ten times as much dead weight in 
carrying mail as in carrying freight, so we will multiply the 
freight rate by ten and make $8,000,000 a year as a fair price to 
the railroads for carrying the mai!, according to Mr. Spencer's 
own admissions. 

But some Senator may say it is not fair to compare freight with 
mail on account of the difference in the cost of the cars, He must 
remember that we pay very high rent, in addition, for the use of 

stalcars. Besides, the railroads must keep books of their freight 

usiness and have a large force of employees to look after it, which 
is expensive, and which they do not have to do to such an extent 
in connection with the mail. 

Now, let us consider Mr. Spencer’s nextadmission. He admits 
that there is twice as much dead weight carried on every passen- 
ger train for ever ton that is paid for as is carried on a mail train. 
So if there is twice as much dead weight, twice as many tons of 
dead weight for every live ton that is paid for on a passenger train 
as there is on a mail train, then we ought to find out what a ton 
of passengers pays and make a deduction of 50 per cent to find out, 
according to his comparison, what is fair for mail. 

What does it cost to carry a ton of passengers? It costs a little 
over 16 cents, estimating each passenger and his baggage at 200 
pounds. But Mr.Spencer says that the average weight of pas- 
senger and baggage is 250 pounds. That will make it between 
15 and 16 cents—say 16 cents. Then 100,000,000 of passengers 
would cost $16,000,000. Now, inasmuch as there is twice as much 
dead weight in carrying passengers as in carrying mail, then 
100,000,000 tons of mail should cost the Government only half that 
amount, or about $8,000,000. 

So, Mr. President, while all that I have ever contended for was 
that we were paying twice as much for mail as passengers pay 
for similar service per ton, and that therefore we should reduce 
the mail pay down to passenger pay, Mr. Spencer's statement 
before the postal commission, which has been heralded as a fine, 
concise argument, shows that Congress ought to scale down m 
figures 50 per cent—pay only half as much for mail as is paid f 
passenger service. If there is an attorney of the Southern R: 


road in the United States who can disprove tha! statement or car 
show that it isnot a fair deductionfrom Mr. Spencer’s figures and 
admissions, then I am willing to submit the ca 

Then it is proved that we pay forty-four times as much for mail 
as is paid for freight. We pay ten times as much for carrying 


We 
recelve 
neers 
at th ; 


the mail as the railroads receive for carrying the express. 
pay twice as much for carrying the mail as the railroad 
for carrying passengers, and then, according to Mr. Sp 
figures, we should scale down the mail pay, not only to w 
passenger fare is, but 50 per cent lower, because there i a 
much dead weight about a passenger train, compared with the 
live weight that pays, than there is about a mail train. 

Mr. Spencer’s figures go further than any figures I hay 
sented. I claim that the facts I presented a year ago, and w! 
I presented yesterday, prove conclusively, if they are « 
and they have never been questioned t 


knowledg: 

there should be a radical reduction; that they justify a red 

of 50 per cent in the pay; and yet, to be on the conservat 

to be certain not to make a reduction that is too radical, [ have 

never offered an amendment asking for more than 20 r cent 

reduction. I have felt that that was certainly on t! le of 

the truth by 50 per cent. Yet here this testimony by Mr. Spencer 

proves that my estimate was too small. _ ; 
Mr. President, Senators will find on their desks this morning 
hotograph of three postal cars. We pay for this postal car [ex- 
ibiting | $6,250 a year rent, when the car can be bought in any car 


> my 


shop in the world for $4,000, and at the outs ide, as stated by Mr. 
Spencer, I think, in his testimony , $5,000. Noone hasever claimed 


that that car cost more than $5,000, and it would last twenty y« 
In twenty years’ time we will pay $125,000 rent for that car, which 
cost but $5,000 to build. Sowe pay more than twice as much for 
mail as is paid per ton for passenger fare in this country. 


irs. 
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In addition to that we pay for the rent of the car that the mail 
is hauled in more rent each year than it would take to build the 
car and equip it completely. There is not a figure, there is not a 
single statistic that I have furnished that has not come from offi- 
cial sources, and information that I have gotten outside has sim- 
ply confirmed it. When the information from the outside 
exceeded the information that I received from Poor’s Manual or 
the Post-Office Department or the Railway Economics, and other 
sources, that are considered official or as recognized authority, I 
have not presented it. 

And yet the Senator from Iowa and other Senators make sim- 
ply this answer, ‘‘Itisarbitrary.” Arbitrary to make areduction. 
i Krbitrary.” Mr. President, that word will have to be put in the 
dictionary with a new definition written, if we take the construc- 
tion which the Senator from Iowa puts on it. ‘“‘Arbitrary.” You 
arbitrarily refuse to agree to reduce in the face of facts, with no 
counter evidence produced that can prove that these facts are not 
credible, and are not the truth, or within close range of the facts. 

We are told that we want to make an arbitrary reduction. As 
I understand the word “ arbitrary,” an arbitrary reduction would 
be one made blindly without any facts, without any discussion, 
without any reason—with all the facts and arguments, in fact, on 
the other side. The only arbitrary action has been the action of 
the Appropriations Committee in rc*using to reduce rates or to 
refute the facts presented, and ‘‘ arbitrarily ” asking us to wait an 
indefinite length of time for them to investigate. That is arbi- 
trary, especially when they refuse to report after a year’s inves- 
tigation, and when we now ask them to please tell us when they 
will make a final report they say ‘‘ We can not answer.” That is 
what [ call “ arbitrary.” 

Mr. President, we had better try to get information from other 
sources. We had better divide these questions up and have a 
half dozen commissions, if we have to wait three years before 
we can get an investigation of a question which has already been 
investigated and enough evidence secured to convince any man, 
it seems to me—evidence which all of the persons who have 
desired to contradict it have not been able to furnish the data to 
do. These facts show that there should be a 50 per cent reduction. 

The National Board of Trade became interested in this question 
because they want 1-cent letter postage. Their resolutions were 
read yesterday, which they passed last December at their annual 
meeting in Washington. They had a committee a year investi- 
gating it. I have never asked for but 20 per cent reduction. In 
their resolution they ask for 25 per cent reduction, and that is 
moderate; that is half of what the evidence shows should be made. 
They agree with me that the fact is there ought to be a 50 per 
cent reduction. Yet they say the railroads themselves ought to 
voluntarily agree to half that reduction—25 per cent. 

Those are the business men of the country—the men who are 
dependent upon the railroads. They are not politicians. They 
are not men seeking campaign thunder. They are not men who 
have any prejudice against railroads. They are men whose ve 
existence and prosperity and business success depend upon rail- 
road prosperity and a kindly feeling existing between them and 
the railroads. Yet those men—closely linked to the railroad inter- 
ests of this country,so dependent upon them, men who are purely 
business men and nothing else—after investigating this matter 
through a special committee at once ask for a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion, and say that is just half of what ought to be made accord- 
ing to the facts. I asked for 20 per cent a year , and I was 
met with the proposition to stop and investigate. I am met with 
that for another year, and I am to be met with it for a year still 
after that. 

Mr. President, all that I ask in the amendment this morning is 
a 10 per cent reduction. I am not begging the question or hedg- 
ing or running from it. I have simply done that so that there 
shall not be any increase in the lump sum of the appropriation 
while the investigation is going on. I submit that with all this 
evidence before us it is a criminal waste of public money to pro- 
ceed to appropriate $3,000,000 this = more than last, with all 
these facts showing that there ought to be a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion. I submit that it is not conduct that can commend itself to 
business men, to men of common sense. It can not commend 
itself to anybody that I can see except the men who get the 
money. 

That is what astonishes me—that there should be this desperate 
effort to prevent the adoption of an amendment which simply 
holds down the appropriation to what it was last year, while the 
commission investigates and tries to find out what the Merchants’ 
Association and the National Board of Trade and the National 
Trades’ League have already found out. Does anybody su —_ 
that at their annual meeting the National Board of Trade of this 
country would have ever such resolutions, taking the risk 
of offending the railroads of the country,if they had not felt that 
it was their patriotic duty to do it? In fact,the very resolution 
that they passed expresses the kindliest feeling for the whole 
railroad interests of this country. 
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Is Congress blind? Do we want to stay blind? There jx 
way that a Senator, it seems to me, can preserve his « Mscienca 
and yet vote for this appropriation, and that is not to hear ¢},., 
facts. If he goes and stays in the cloakroom until they aro). 
sented and ar answers them; then it seems to me he: +», met 
sibly come into the Senate with a clear conscience and yy... ; 
this appropriation. It is no gain for me if this reduction is })),,),. 
or is not made. It does not mean a single thing to me 4. ., 
individual. - 

But with a vote upon this floor, and charged with the importa; 
trust as a representative in part of a great State of this Union | 
can not remain in my seat and a my mouth closed, with thes: 
facts in my possession, and see a bill railroaded through here wy; h 
an appropriation that is nothing less than a common steal of the 
people’s taxes for the benefit of a number of corporations w},, 
are getting 100 per cent greater pay for the service they render ¢};, 
Government than for any other service they render. 

When I say ‘“‘steal” I do not mean, of course, that the ceo). 
mittee which ngeened the bill is stealing, but I mean that wa 
are blandly and recklessly wasting the people’s money to pay 
lavishly to the railroads a sum which they are not entitled to ani) 
which they would not ask as a business proposition if it were ¢, 
be paid by merchants or manufacturers or any business concern 
that is run on business principles—a sum greater than they them 
selves in their own rules laid down have said it was fair for they) 
to receive; a sum greater even than any commission that has 
ever investigated the question has, according to the fundamental 
principles laid down, said was fair; a sum greater than is paid in 
any other country in the world for like service. 

r. President, as a member of the Post-Office Committee. | 
have been four years studying this question and other postal 
reforms. I have at every session of Congress made an effort to 
have simple justice done between the people and the railroads. 
and I have never yet asked for an amendment to be adopted that 
did not split the difference in half between what it seemed by the 
facts was justice between the people and the railroads. I haye 
courted investigation of the facts which I have presented each 
year. 

I have challenged contradiction and sought any information 
that anybody could give me. I am as absolutely certain that | 
am right and that these data are correct, and that a reduction of 
20 per cent is too small, as I am that there is a God in Heaven. 
Each year I have appealed to Senators to listen to these facts. 
They have been busy with other matters. But few Senators can 
take the time to investigate one subject of this magnitude to any 
great extent. They must depend necessarily upon the reports of 
committees. but the enormity of this thing has so grown that I 
appeal to Senators to listen to the facts and be governed by them 
instead of by the custom of following committees. 

Committees sometimes are wrong; individuals sometimes are 
wrong, and sometimes the majority of a whole committee are 
wrong. They are wrong now in my igs ape and wrong be- 
cause they have given their attention to other questions and not 
gone to the bottom of this matter. In fact, 1 do not know when 
they will get to the bottom of it, for they would not promise us 
yesterday that they expected to do it a year from now. 

Mr. President, if my present amendment is adopted it means no 
adequate reform. It simply would have the decency not to pile 
up $3,000,000 more bounties while we are investigating to see how 
much to reduce. I realize how I am eens ng in attempting 
to advocate the adoption of an amendment while the commission 
are investigating, even though the commission will not tell us 
whether they expect to report in ten years or not. 

I will be just as badly handica a year from to-day as | am 
now, or any other Senator will be, and if they were to fail to 
report for t years from to-day I would be just as badly handi- 
capped as Iam now. Therefore I have simply asked that we do 
not increase this appropriation more than it was lest year while 
they are investigating. Senators realize that this bill carries 
the biggest increased appropriation for the Railway Mail Service 
that was ever put on an @ riation bill? But whether it does 
or not is not the question. I submit that the amount we paid 
last year certainly should not be increased until we can grt 4 
report, and if it does great harm to the railroads then they would 
use their influence to “‘induce” the commission to make a report 


one 


early. 
It would be a great deal pleasanter for me in a great many 


ways, and for other Senators, to let this ap iation go through 
and close my eyes to it. Railroads can e themselves very 
oo _ > a ao can . age bearing = we ait Tike 
or people agreeable to us. pleasan is convenient, 
and very advan us at times to have railroad ople a; eeable 
tous. I do not like to have the enmity of any individual or cor- 
poration, and never will intentionally do an to get their 
eT tae eee ore Pes ame eater the Trost 
a i ou is y ro e Treas- 
nry unnecessarily, I would keep my seat and not make myself 
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the target of any influence in this country that would desire to 

nish me for te ling what I think is the truth. But, Mr. Presi- 
vent, I am doing my duty as I see it, and I am appealing to Sena- 
tors to stand by this amendment, not because I want it or be- 
cause I offered it, but because it is right. 

Now, Mr. President, as there are but fifteen minutes left before 
oo'clock and the Senator from South Dakota wishes to be heard, I 
ask that this brief which I would have read if I had had time to dis- 
cuss it, Which was prepared by Mr. Finley Acker, of Philadel- 
phia, the chairman of a special committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Board of Trade to investigate the question of railway mail 
pay and i1-cent letter postage, be printed in the REecorp. 

Yesterday I offered the resolutions passed by the National Board 
of Trade. They were offered by the committee of which Mr. 
Acker is chairman. He has continued in that service and has 
prepared this brief. Some of the facts that I have used this morn- 
ing are taken from this paper. Mr. Acker appeared this morning 
pefore the postal commission, and this paper is substantially the 
evidence that he gave before the postal commission. I desire it 
printed in the RECORD as a part of my remarks. I make that 
request. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If I may interrupt the Senator from North 
Carolina, I will say that this statement of Mr. Acker is identical 
word for word with—it is a carbon copy of—a statement which 
the postal commission has been listening to for more than two 
hours and a half this morning. I want to facilitate the wishes of 
the Senator from North Carolina in every respect, but it will be 
printed in the testimony taken by the postal commission. If the 
Senator will have it printed as a document I shall be delighted, 
but it seems to me rather like a case of too much Acker to print 
it as a document and to print it in the Recorp, giving three pub- 
lications at Government expense. 

If it would reach any wider field, or if there were any advan- 
tage to be gained, I wouldnotobject. I am making my objection 
in the utmost good nature and with the best g faith. Isug- 
gest to the Senator that if he ask that it be printed as a document 
his wishes will be willingly complied with to that extent. Itisa 
valuable statement, but no matter whether valuable or not, it is 
alittle tough to print it three times. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ordinarily I should say the suggestions made 
by the Senator were eminently proper, but under the present con- 
ditions I desire very much to have it appear in the Recorp. 
When I agreed to the unanimous consent, rey evening, it 

was done on condition that matter of this kind should go into 
the Recorpand be published. I would not have consented to vote 
at 2 o’clock had not that understanding been had, for I have a 
special reason for its going into the Recorp. If in fact, were the 
Senate not so pressed for time, I should have taken time to have 
read every line of it and to have discussed it, for it is full of meat 
from the first line to the end, prepared by business men in a busi- 
nesslike way from a business standpoint. To accommodate the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and to expedite business, I agreed 
yesterday afternoon to take a vote to-day when I was very anxious 
to read that whole document and discuss it. Therefore I ask that 
this statement Be into the REcorD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Istheir any objection to the request? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. AsI said before, it seems to me wicked to 
print it three times at Government expense in documents every 
one of which will be accessible to the whole public. ButIam not 
disposed to interpose any objection that would prevent it from 
going in as often as anybody’s sense of public duty permits him 
to request it Sat pe. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. The 
order is made. 

The paper referred to is as follows: 


Remarks of Finley Acker before the Joint Commission of Congress 
to Investigate Railway Mail Pay February 21, 1899. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: When I accepted Mr. FLEm- 
ING’s invitation to appear before you and testify under oath to 
the accuracy of the rather startling statements embodied in the 
preamble and resolutions of the National Board of Trade I 
ee very little trouble or labor, and I was not disap- 
pointed. 

But when I innocently accepted his second invitation to submit 
under oath such data as would enable you to determine how 
much it actually cost the railroads to haul mail matter, and also 
to reply to the eight propositions contained in the celebrated 
address of President Spencer, I confess I did not appreciate how 
large a contract I had undertaken. 

I soon realized that the work required not only a clear knowl- 
- of the difference in all the details between hauling freight 
an and mail, but also required some comprehensive 
knowledge of the practical operations of a railroad, and opera- 
tions like the following had to be answered in order to prepare 


intelligent data that would be worthy the consideration of your 
commission : 

What is the actual locomotive cost of hauling a ton a mile? 

What is the actual profit or loss upon hauling freight at less 
than 1 cent per ton per mile? 

How many pounds of coal are used per mile by passenger loco- 
motives and how much by freight locomotives?» ; 

How many cars in and what is the average gross weight of a 
train of freight cars and a train of passenger cars? 

What is the average weight of freight to a freight car and the 
average number of passengers to a passenger car? 

What is the average price of each freight transaction and the 
length of the average haul? 

What percentage of freight and passenger cars is kept in reserve 
and what percentage is hauled empty ? 

What is the proportionate number of officers, clerks, station 
men, engineers, conductors, track men, and all the other employees 
who perform service, either for passenger, freight, or mail service ? 

What does it cost the railroads to maintain their roadway and 
structures ? : 

How much to repair and renew freight and passenger cars ? 

How much for freight and how much for passenger service in 
the items of train service, train supplies, agents, and station 
service, station supplies, injury to persons, outside agencies and 
advertising, stationery and printing, and a number of other 
expenses, which must be analyzed in order to solve the problem 
correctly as to how much it ultimately costs the railroads to haul 
mail matter? 

Notwithstanding the difficulties in the way of securing such 
technical data, I am glad to say that I have been able to submit 
nearly all of this data, which will be found in the compendium of 
railway statistics which I have compiled for your future investi- 
gations. 

NOT HOSTILE TO THE RAILROADS 


In submitting this data, however, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as being hostile to the railroads. On the contrary, I cherish 
for the great railroad systems of this country the very highest 
appreciation. I regard them not only absolutely essential to our 
commercial prosperity, but also a most powerful factor in the 
development of the natural resources of our great country and 
of the moral and intellectual characteristics of our people. 

Nor do I fail to appreciate the important service they render 
in the social and labor world in giving profitable employment to 
nearly a million of our people and in furnishing an important 
medium of investment to large and small capitalists. My advo- 
— of lower rates for the hauling of mail matter emanates from 
no hostility to these or any other useful corporations, but the 
position I have assumed and hope to consistently maintain is to 
treat this question upon the basis of absolute fairness to the rail- 
roads, fairness to the Government, and fairness to the people ; and 
should any statement which I submit appear, at first thought, to 
be exaggerated or incredible, I will ask you to withhold final 
judgment until you take time to analyze the figures or statements 
for yourself; and should anyone be able to point out a fallacy or 
discrepancy in my statements no one will be more grateful to 
know of it and none more ready to correct it than myself. 


ABSOLUTE FAIRNESS. 


I mention this for the reason that after a public reading of the 
rather startling resolutions of the National Board of Trade an emi- 
nent legal gentleman, who is also a director of one of the great 
railroads of this country, was, apparently, so astonished, and, I[ 
may even add, indignant, at the figures, that he said to me. 

Mr. Acker, I believe you are honest in your convictions, but you are alto- 
gether wrong in your figures, and I can prove it. 

I thereupon gave him a copy of the resolutions, together with a 
copy of the full report of the committee, and assured him that I 
would take the first public opportunity for correcting any error 
that he would pointout. Several weeks after this [informed him 
that I had received a request to appear before you, and that I 
would gladly correct any misstatement at this time if he would 
point out the errors which he thought existed; but in reply I 
received a very courteous letter stating he had been and was now 
so busy that he had not had, and had not now, time to point out 
the mistakes in the figures in my report. He, however, promised 
to take it up as soon as he could. This reply was received over a 
month ago, and I have received nocommunication since. Ido not 
quote this incident as conclusive verification of the accuracy of 
my figures, but simply to illustrate the spirit of fairness which 
has governed my investigations, and also to illustrate that even 
men who are well posted in railroad affairs may themselves be 
astounded when they are suddenly confronted by the bare facts, 
stripped of the glamour with which they are so frequently clothed. 

In addition to the above instance, I will further say that I have 
requested the gentlemen who invited me here to invite at the 
same time an eminent railroad attorney, or railroad expert, to 
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whom I would hand a copy of this address with the request that 
he make notations upon the same as it is being delivered, and 
afterwards to expose every fallacy he could discover. I made 
this request, however, upon the assumption that the railroad rep- 
resentative would also be willing to testify under oath, and wound 
treat the railroad side of the question upon the same fair and 
broad-gauged platform which 1 shall faithfully endeavor to oc- 
cupy in discussing this question. 
FUNDAMENTAL POINTS OF THE QUESTION. 


I shall endeavor to repay your time and attention by covering 
the following points, which appear to me to be vitally and funda- 
mentally connected with this subject: 

First. Verify by reliable authorities every statement contained 
in the resolutions adopted by the National Board of Trade. 

Second. Analyze the points of similarity and dissimilarity be- 
tween the hauling of mail matter and the hauling of miscellane- 
ous freight, and compare the amount received by the railroads 
for hauling the mail with the amount they receive for hauling a 
similar weight of miscellaneous freight. 

Third. Analyze the points of similarity and dissimilarity be- 
tween the hauling of mail matter and the hauling of passengers, 
and compare the amount received by the railroads for the hauling 
of mail with the amount they receive for hauling a similar weight 
of passengers. 

Fourth. Analyze the question, ‘‘ How much greater to the rail- 
roads is the cost of hauling mail matter in railway post-office cars 
than the cost of hauling mail matter in combination cars?” 

Fifth. Analyze, in the light of the above conclusions, the state- 
ment submitted on January 6, 1899, by Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central Railroad, and the eight propositions 
contained in the very able statement submitted in December last 
by Mr. Samuel Spencer, president of the Southern Railroad. 

The above prospectus may suggest a task of no small propor- 
tions for alayman, but if Isucceed, which I hope to do, in demon- 
strating a simple and practical method of determining these 
several propositions, you will very soon perceive that the credit 
will not be due to any skill upon the part of the speaker, but will 
be due wholly to the inherent power and logic of the simple facts 
themselves, 

The preamble and resolutions stated in brief: 

1. That the rates for hauling mail matter had not been modi- 
fied for twenty years, although freight rates had declined about 
85 per cent and passenger rates about 17} per cent; and that after 
the weight of 5,000 pounds was reached the Government paid the 
same rate for hauling 300,000 pounds per day as it paid for haul- 
ing 20,000 pounds. 

2. That the mileage of star roads had increased 14} per cent, 
while the total cost for hauling had decreased; and the mileage 
of railway mail routes had increased 43} per cent, but the cost of 
hauling increased 135 per cent. 

3. That the rate paid to the railroads for hauling mail 100 miles 
averaged $40 per ton, while the average rate paid for freight is 
only 83 cents per ton and the average rate for passengers about 
$20 per ton. 

4. That the average rate paid to the railroads for carrying 100 
pounds of mail the length of the average haul was $6.58, and the 
average rate paid to the railroads by the express companies for 
their average haul was 60 cents. 

5. That the Government pays, in addition to the regular rates, 
an extra charge, averaging $6,250 each year, for the use of so- 

salled railway post-office cars, although these cars cost only from 
$2,500 to $4,000 to build. 

Authorities.—Interstate Commerce Commission; Second As- 
sistant Postmaster-General; General Shallenberger; Poor’s Rail- 
road Manual; Postmasters-General’s reports; General Superin- 
tendent White; Census Report; W. W. Baldwin, of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, and A. A. Allen, of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas Railway System, 

VERIFICATION OF RESOLUTIONS. 

First. As to the verification of the resolutions. 

The first section of the preamble reads as follows: 

Whereas the law determining the rates for hauling mail matter by rail has 
not been modified for twenty years, notwithstanding the fact that during 
that period, according to Poor's Railroad Manual, freight rates have declin 
about 35 per cont and passenger rates have declined about 17} per cent, and 
notwithstanding the fact that after the daily average weight of 5,000 pounds 
is reached the same rate is allowed per ton for hauling 300,000 pounds daily as 
is charged for only 2,000 pounds. 

The first statement in this preamble is that the law determin- 
ing the rates for hauling mail matter has not been modified for 
twenty years. This is verified by the testimony of Second As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Shallenberger, on page 102 of Senate 
Report No. 991, Calendar No. 1076, in which he gives June 17, 
1878, as the latest date upon which a change was made. 

The second proposition in regard to reduction of freight and 
passenger rates was taken from a report made by the auditor of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, that freight rates were 


reduced from 1.236 cents per ton per mile in 1882 to 0.806 in Joop 
a reduction of nearly 85 per cent, while passenger rates \.,... 
reduced, per passenger, from 2.447 cents in 1882 to 2.019 cen,.. 
1896, a reduction of about 174 per cent; but Poor’s Raj), 7 
Manual for 1883, on pages VI and VII, quotes 1.2 cent..." 
average freight rates in 1882, while for 1897, on page XI of ;).. 
1898 edition, it is quoted at 0.783 cent, a reduction of 24) .... 
cent, while Poor also quotes, on page VI of the 1883 edition) , 
senger rates at 2.86 cents for 1882, and on page XI of the js. 
edition quotes 2.08 cents for 1897, a reduction of over 27 per 

The third proposition, that “‘after the daily average wejg},; .; 
5,000 pounds is reached the same rate is allowed per ton for jy»). 
ing 300,000 pounds daily asis char for 2,000 pounds,” is verific,) 
by Second Assistant Postmaster-General on page 103 of Senor, 
Report No. 991, where he says: ‘‘ Under the law, all mail carri,,j 
in excess of 5,000 pounds must be carried at the minimum ya:.. 
5.8 cents per ton per mile. Every ton in excess of 2} tons » 
be carried at that low rate.” And on thesame page Mr. Shajjon. 
berger testifies that one route carries mail in excess of 33() ()) 
pounds per day. The carefully prepared tables, however, whic) 
are generally used for reference, show gradually diminishiy> 
rates from $1.17 per ton per mile for carrying 200 pounds dai); 
down to 6 cents per ton per mile for carrying 300,000 pounds dai}; 

These tables are, however, misleading, as they create the in. 
pression that the rate is actually reduced in proportion to tho 
increased tonnage, when, as a matter of fact, after 5,000 pounds 
per day are carried, the calculation first credits 24 tons of matter 
at 18.7 cents mee ton per mile, and then calculates all the weight 
in excess of the 24 tons at 5.8 cents a ton, regardless of whether 
the excess is 2,000 pounds or 300, pounds. If, however, the 
first credit of 24 tons at 18.7 cents is merged into the calculation 
of the amount in excess of 5,000 pounds, the average rate can 
always be made to appear a trifle less as the weight increases, 
but can never be aslowas5.8 cents on account of the first 24 tons 
being allowed 18.7 cents. A practical illustration of the above 
is as follows: One road may carry 7,000 pounds daily and another 
carry 307,000 pounds daily; in both cases each road practically 
receives credit for 5,000 pounds at the rate of 18.7 cents per ton 
per mile, but the first road received for its additional 2,000 pounds 
5.8 cents per mile, and the second road also receives for each ton 
of its additional 302,000 pounds 5.8 cents per mile. 

The second section of the preamble is as follows: 

Whereas since 1885 the mileage of the star routes has increased 14! per 
cent, and the average weight of mail matter materially increased, wiile 
figures show that the total cost of hauling has —*, decreased; while, dur- 
ing the same period, the ee of railroad routes has also increased 43) per 
cent, but the cost of hauling increased from $14,758,495 to $34,754,742.09, or 
an increase of over 135 per cent. 

The authority for the above figures will be found as follows: 
Mileage covered by star routes: 

1885 (Postmaste: 


vera 


1 ot 


r-General’s Report for 1886, p. 24) ......-.--.-- 22, 222 
1897 | Seem eh ewe Report for 1898, p. 2} Di siisiswe 265, 508 
1898 (Postmaster-General’s Report for 1898, p. 200).-.......--- 266, 135 
Cost of transportation star routes: 
1885 (Postmaster-General's Report for 1886, p. 24) -.....------ 


1897 fsmaster- Generate Report for 1897, p. 168)..........- $5, 

1898 (Postmaster-General’s Report for 1898, p. 290) 

Mileage covered by railroads: 
1885 (Postmaster-General’s Report for 188%, p. 561).....-...-.- 121 
1897 (Postmaster-General's Report for 1897, p. 167) -...-.-.--- 173 
1898 (Postmaster-General’s Report for 1898, p. 630 167,4 





Cost of transportation and railway post-office cars: 
1885 (Postmaster-General's br es 1886, p. 176)..........- $17, 336, 512 
= General Superintendent te, p. 134, Senate Report, $04, 754,712 


The above official statistics corroborate the different claims in 
the preamble with the single exception of the cost of the railro«! 
transportation charge in 1885, which was represented by one au- 
thority to have been $14,758,495. An examination of the P 
master-General’s Report for 1886 shows some apparent disc 
ancies between the figures of the Postmaster-General, the =: 
Assistant, and the General Superintendent. Inasmuch, how: \ 
as the data for 1898 included the additional cost of the railw: 
post-office car service, I have added that item to the original '<- 
ures of 1885, which makes the percentage of increase in co: 
transportation a trifle over 100 per cent. But as the mileage‘)! 
1898 is apparently less than in 1897, the percentage of increas: \- 
credited to mileage should also be reduced from 43} per cent ‘0 


88} per cent. 
The third section reads: 
Whereas the post-office statistics show that the rate paid to the railro.'s 


for hauling mail matter averages ton per 100 miles, while, at the same 
time, according to Poor's Rallesad Moe the rate received by railroads ‘0 
hauli sniecellancoms freight averages but 8 cents per ton per 100 miles, au" 


the rate received by the railroads for ng rs (allowing 20 


pounds for each passenger and baggage) is about i per ton per 100 miles 
The first statement is that statistics show that the 
rate paid to the railroads fo. mail matter averages $1) 
per ton per 100 miles. This stay »ment is verified by the testimony 
of the eral Superintendent of the Railwa: Service, on 
184 of Senate Report No. 991, in which it was shown that 
B31 754,742.60 was paid to the railroads for 528,389,069 








ands of matter an average distance of 328 miles, thereby show- 
ing the cost of hauling 1 pound of mail a distance of 328 miles 
was 6.58 cents, or $131.60 per ton. By dividing $131.60 by 328 
miles =e 40 cents as the cost per ton per mile, or $40 per ton 

r 100 es. 

M The second claim, that the earnings from miscellaneous freight 
average the railroads only 82 cents per ton per 100 miles, is verified 
on page XI of Poor’s Railroad Manual for 1898, although the earn- 
ings for — past year are still lower, namely, 78.3 cents per ton 

r 100 miles. 
The third claim, that the rate received by the railroads for car- 
rying passengers (allowing 200 pounds for each passenger and bag- 
gage) is about per ton per 100 miles, is verified on page XI of 
Poor's Railroad Manual for 1898, where the earnings for 1896 are 

iven at 2.03 cents per passenger per mile, or $2.03 per 100 miles, 
or $20.30 per ton, representing ten passengers and baggage. 

The fourth section of the preamble reads: 

Whereas the post-office statistics further show that the average rate paid 
to the railroads for hauling 100 pounds of mail matter the length of the aver- 
age haul (estimated to be 328 miles) is $6.58, while the Census Report of 1890 
shows that the average rate paid to the railroads by the express companies 
for their average haul (the length of which is not shown by statistics) was 
but 6&0 cents per 100 pounds. 

The first statement as to the cost of hauling mail matter being 
$6.58 per 100 pounds the length of the average haul is verified by 
the testimony of Superintendent White, on page 136 of Senate Re- 
port No. 991, and the figures in regard to the express companies 
are verified in the second part of the volume on transportation of 
the Census Reports of 1890, on page 931, where it is shown that 
115,877,112 packages were expressed, weighing 3,292,546,000 
pounds, and on page 934 it is further shown that $19,327,000 were 
paid to the railroads for transporting this matter; consequently 
the cost for railroad transportation was a trifle less than 60 cents 
per 100 pounds for the average haul. 

It may be suspected, however, that the average weight of ex- 
press packages would be much heavier than the weight of pouches 
of mail, but it is only necessary to divide the 115,000,000 express 
packages into 3,292,000,000 pounds and we find the average weight 
to be 28 pounds. 

In my main argument, however, it will be noted that I have 
ignored the question of express rates. My reason for this is partly 
because I do not consider express rates a fundamental question, 
sach as freight rates and passenger rates, because the express 
business is more or less of a monopoly, and consequently exempt 
from the operations of the law of supply and demand which regu- 
lates to a considerable degree the freight and passenger business. 
Then, again, the Merchants’ Association of New York is furnish- 
ing rather strong evidence to show that the present express rates 
are extremely exorbitant and So ean 

But another reason why I dislike to take up th»? question of ex- 
press rates is because it is so ‘‘ slippery.” There is so little data 
obtainable that can be relied upon as trustworthy or indisputable. 
lam informed that one gentleman interested in the express busi- 
ness swears that the published in the Census Report are 
untrue, notwithstanding the fact that they were made up from 
the sworn returns made by the express companies themselves. I 
confess having a very strong disinclination to oe @ question 
when reliable facts are not obtainable; and I have therefore 
chosen the freight rate, which is the oe and the passenger 
rate, which is he most costly, because in these two rates we have 
the two extremes, and we also have comprehensive data impar- 
tially compiled and believed to be reasonably accurate. 

The last section of the preamble reads: 


Whereas the Department now pays, in addition to the above rates, an extra 
charge, averaging $6,250 each year for the use of each special mail car, not- 
withstanding the fact that these cars cost only from $2,500 to $4,000 each to 
construct, and notwithstanding the fact that the additional cost to the rail- 
roads in using these cars over the ordinary apartment cars, which they other- 
wise would use, consists mainly in hauling a slightly heavier weight. 


The first claim is that $6,250 is paid each year for each special 
mail car, or, more strictly speaking, railway post-officecar. This 
is verified by General Superintendent White, on page 139 of Sen- 
ate Report No. 991, and also by W. W. Baldwin, of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company, on page 14 of the same 
report. 

© second point in regard to the cost of postal cars is verified 
on page 49 of the same report in the statement of Mr. A. A. Allen, 
of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway System. This party, 
in a statement prepared to show how little profit is made out of 
railway mail transportation, quotes $2,500 as the cost of full postal 
cars, and the same price for combination baggage and mail and 


passe and mail cars. ‘ , ; ; 
The point, that the additional cost to the railroads in using 
these cars over the ordi combination cars, which they other- 


wise would use, consists mainly in hauling a slightly heavier 
eek will endeavor to clearly demonstrate under the head of 
post-office cars. 
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From these official statistics and references which I have quoted, 
you must no doubt be convinced that, notwithstanding their 
startling character, the claims and statements made in the pre- 
amble are well authenticated by the highest cuthorities, and it is 
in the same conservative and judicial spirit that I take up the 
second question of analyzing the points of similarity and dissim- 
ilarity between the hauling of mail and the hauling of freight, 
and propose a definite method for determining how much greater 
to the railroads is the cost of hauling mail matter than the cost 
of hauling miscellaneous freight 

The method for solving this problem may be more simple than 
is generally supposed. It is not difficult for an architect or con- 
tractor to approximate the difference in cost between a perfectly 
plain but substantial building of a given size, a more elaborate 
and more finely finished one of the same size, and one of the sat 
dimensions but embodying the latest and most costly improve 
ments. He simply compares the kind, quality, and finish of the 
materials and labor which enter into the construction of each 
building, and may approximate the first at 14 cents per cubic 
foot, the second at from 20 to 25 cents per cubic foot, and the 
third at from 28 to 45 cents per cubic foot, according to the style 
and finish of the building. r 

This method of calculating values by means of comparison is 
used daily in all branches of business. Why should not the same 
principle be used in ascertaining the comparative cost of hauling 
two kinds of freight? 

All that need be done is to find out in what respects they are 
similar and in what respects they differ, and for those details in 
which they are unlike make an equitable credit or debit accord 
ingly. Can any just criticism be offered upon this very simpk 
and practical method, provided the comparison is made with 
thorough ess and intelligence and in a perfectly fair spirit ? 

It is in vhis spirit and according to this method that I first call 
attention to the points of similarity between hauling mail matter 
and hauling miscellaneous freight. 

First. Both are drawn by locomotives. 

Second. Both are comied ip cars. 

Third. Both are conveyed over tracks and roadbed. 

Fourth. Both are receipted for and the records kept by railroad 
employees. 

Fifth. Both are given temporary storage facilities. 

Sixth. Both are shipped sometimes in small lots, sometimes in 
full car lots, and sometimes in full train lots. 

Seventh. Both at junction points are trucked by railroad em- 
ployees to connecting trains. 

POINTS OF DIFFERENCE. 

First. Mail is hauled by passenger locomotives, while freight is 
hauled by freight locomotives. 

Second. Mail is carried in combination cars or railway post 
office cars which are lighted and heated, and freight is carried is. 
freight cars which are neither lighted nor heated. 

Third. No rental is charged by the railroads for freight cars, 
nor for combination baggage, mail, and express cars, but f 
railway post-office cars a rental is charged which in a single y 
exceeds the entire cost of the car. 

Fourth. Mail requires comparatively little storage room at t! 
stations because of its prompt delivery to and from the cars, 
although small rooms are furnished at transfer stations for the 
accommodation of mail clerks, while freight requires extensive 
storerooms to accommodate the freight, which may occupy stor 
age space for an entire day before being shipped, and may occupy 
similar storage space for four days or longer before being re 
moved by the consignee. 

Fifth. Freight is loaded and unloaded by rail 


7 . . 
ad employees, 


one railroad official having estimated that it would take one man 
ten hours to load, and another man ten hours to unload a car 
containing 600 cases of canned goods. On the other hand, all the 
work connected with the handling of the mail inside the car is 


performed by mail clerks. 

Sixth. The aggregate cost of agent and station service charge- 
able tc f.eight service, as per Census Report on Transportation, 
page 209, was $62,113,781, and against this item is the time co1 
sumed at about 20,000 towns by the station agent in carrying the 
mail pouch to and from the post-office when not more than 80 
rods distant. 

Seventh. Railroad companies are liable as bailees for fr 
stored in their warehouses and as common carriers for freight in 
transit, which loss, according to page 209, Census Report, amounted 
to $4,259,318.18. The railroads are not similarly liable for loss of 
mail, although subject to a fine if the mail is lost or injured be- 
cause of neglect, and also liable in case of injury to railway mail 
clerks. Last year 7 clerks were killed and 170 injured. 

Eighth. Considerable expense is incurred by railroad companies 
in endeavoring to secure freight for their lines, tracing missing 
goods, adjusting claims, etc., which utilizes part of the service of 
22,289 general office clerks, while practically little or no expense 
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is necessary to secure or retain the regular hauling of the mail or 
to audit the mail account. 

Ninth. In hauling freight, railroad companies are subject to 
fluctuating periods of great activity or dullness, and, according 
to the Lehigh Valley Railroad report for 1898, page 45, haul an 
average of 36 per cent of empty cars, but in hauling mail the 
company is practically guaranteed for a period of four years or 
longer a uniform daily amount, regardless of fluctuations, and 
rarely hauls empty mail cars, except on their way to and from 
the repair shop. 

Tenth. In conducting freight business the railroad companies 
incur the attending expenses necessarily associated with handling 
many thousand customers, but in hauling mail they deal with 
but one patron, the Government. 

Eleventh. The average haul of freight in 1897 was but 128.27 
miles (Interstate Commerce Statistics of Railroads, p. 63), and 
the average haul of mail is 328 miles. 

Twelfth. Railroad companies are required to furnish catches 
at 10,520 way stations for mail, but not forfreight. These catches 
are estimated to cost $15 each, and last from 10 to 15 years. ‘- 

*% n a * cm 


It will be seen from the above comparisons that in some details 
the cost of hauling mail matter is greater, and in other details 
the cost is less, than the cost of hauling freight; and I had hoped 
to be able to furnish you with a complete table of reliable com- 

yutations upon the actual cost of each one of these differences, 
But I have been seriously hampered in securing all of the neces- 
sary data, and rather than furnish an incomplete and untrust- 
worthy table of calculations I have concluded to request the 
railroad representatives, who have every facility at hand for se- 
curing the necessary data, to take each point of dissimilarity and 
figure it out upon a fair and strict business basis. 

If this is done fairly and the total cost added to the price of 
hauling the mail as computed by the Pr freight rate, we will 
then get a rate for hauling mail which will represent to the rail- 
roads the same ratio of profit as they now make upon the hauling 
of freight. But you will observe that I recommended taking up 
each item of difference and reducing it to a specific money basis 
in order to secure a definite and tangible result, for if we allow 
ourselves to be drawn away from this definite business basis and 
the application of the almost infallible law of averages and 
fritter away our time by worrying over the financial troubles of 
an obscure railroad, or by becoming spellbound by the marvelous 
features of a patent rack, or a particular kind of light, or the 
quantity of fuel and ice water used in a post-office car, when the 
broad national question of the ee of $34,000,000 is in- 
volved, we will probably do exactly what the railroad interests 
would have us do; and I think we will find, as so many have 
found heretofore, that when we permit ourselves to be inveigled 
into controversies over petty, complicated, or local details of 
which we have no knowledge except what the railroads choose 
to give us, we will flounder and flounder until we are tempted to 
resolve never again to become involved in the perplexities and 
complexities of railroad problems if we ever escape from the 
present dilemma with our mental balance fully preserved. 

But a review of the testimony of railroad representatives is not 
encouraging to the hope that bye favor the analysis of this ques- 
tion upon broad national lines which show the aggregate results 
of all the railways of the entire country ; nor does their testimony 
appear to favor the reduction of this question to definite basis of 
a calculation of totals and which, by comparison, would show 
the actual cost of the service for which the Government pays 
over $34,000,000. On the contrary, we find them belittling the 
idea of comparing the hauling of miscellaneous freight, which 
would include coal, iron, stone, hardware, dry goods, groceries, 
grain, cattle, etc., with so sacred an article as mail matter, and 
endeavoring to show the absurdity of attempting to make compari- 
sons when a freight car weighing 16 tons may carry from 15 to 
40 tons of freight, while a post-office car may weigh 40 tons and 
carry only 2 tons of mail; and they naturally leave someone else 
to demonstrate the fact that mail matter is composed simply of 
printed or written stationery and miscellaneous merchandise, and 
is handled (although not hauled) at less cost to the railroads than 
when the same matter is shipped as freight, and that the differ- 
ence in the capacity of the cars can all be correctly calculated by 
the difference in interest upon the investment, the cost of renew- 
als and nepesrs and the cost of fuel for the locomotive. 

We find them elaborating with oat detail upon the facts that 
a storage room is provided for mail at transfer stations, and that 
the room is neatly swept, and heated, and lighted, and supplied 
with ice water for the accommodation of mail clerks, and that 
the mail is trucked to connecting roads at junction points, and 
they leave others to point out the facts that freight is trucked 
to connecting trains at junction points, and that when the entire 
expense is computed of providing these small sto: rooms this 
expense may prove to be Lag tener tg less than that involved 
in the costly maintenance of gigantic warehouses required for 
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storing the incoming and outgoing freight, and the labo 
to handle and ‘‘ switch” the freight to the point of 
convenient for the consignee. 

They dwell very explicitly and very entertainingly upon eyery 
detail of a modern post-office car, yas out its marvelous ra, vy 
cases, boxes, lighting, heating, and perhaps even go into Saha’ 
rate detail aboat the advantage of having a double tank, on. fi i 
hot water and one for ice water, and they allow some one ¢]«. to 
suggest that all this can be reduced to a practical business basis, 
and that these convenient details might be doubled and tre}))qj 
and quadrupled—yes, might be multiplied a million tines ¢, 
scriptive or sentimental pu 8; but asa simple, strict busiyoc 
proposition they are all included and provided for, every sin... 
one of them, in the total money cost of the car, and their actua 
value could be calculated with mathematical exactness by a}|ow- 
ing 6 per cent a year upon the actual investment and allowins 
= ee yee cost of re and oi , 

ey appeal to our sympat y quoting the financial straits o¢ 
a poor, ian railroad hich ed to make 1,560 trips a 
carry 190 pounds of mail a distance of 16 miles every day ay 
who received only $689 a year, or an average of only 45 cenis per 
trip, and they leave other parties to quote the opposite extreme 
by asking whether a a one of the above 1,560 trips was made 
for the special accommodation of the mail and whether they were 
not all made entirely for their own profit and convenience in the 
conduct of their regular passenger business, and whether any 
direct additional expenses over their regular running expense 
bee —— because of the daily hauling of these 190 pounds of 
ma 

And they also leave other parties to remind us that another 
railroad company, not quite so obscure, received $1 ,433,938.15 per 
year for the transportation of mail, and that on the same basis 
of the miscellaneous freight rate which this railroad company 
claims to be profitable these amounts of 190 pounds carried 14 
miles daily would cost for the entire year only $11.248, for which 
- © gga pays to the obscure road the so-called paltry sum 
oO , 

It can not be said that the above remarks are not pertinent to 
the subject, for if you will critically review the testimony and 
arguments which railroad representatives have heretofore sub- 
mitted to justify the continuance of the present rates you will be 
impressed with the fact that nearly all are of the descriptive or 
sentimental or local character to which I have alluded; and the 
very conspicuous avoidance of the treatment of this subject upon 
a basis which represents the net average figures of all the railroads 
of the country suggests the possibility that the definite results, as 
disclosed by such an analysis, may not be considered desirable by 
the railroad representatives. 

In saying this do not misunderstand me as reflecting unfavor- 
ably upon the railroad attorneys. I always respect those who do 
their work skillfully and thoroughly, and in view of the superfi- 
cially strong case which these gentlemen generally succeed in 
presenting, despite the adverse facts, you can imagine how strong 
a case and how powerful an appeal they could make were they, 
with their great eloquence and varied resources, engaged to rep- 
resent that cause whose entire strength lies in its plain facts and 
— truths, and which I, a mere layman, have been called upon 

o sustain. 


or required 
delivery most 


T de- 


for 


COST OF ENTIRE MAIL SERVICE BASED UPON FREIGHT RATES 


As shown in our previous references, the average freight rate 
for 1897 was 0.783 of a cent per ton per mile, and the amount of 
mail hauled the average distance of 328 miles was shown to be 
528,389,069 pounds, or 86,655,907 tons of mail hauled 1 mile. 


WEIGHT AND MILEAGE OF RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. 


But it must not be overlooked that in the weighing of mail 
matter no account is taken of the weight of the railway mail 
clerks, who are carried free. Consequently it is only fair to the 
railroads that they be credited with the weight of the clerks, 
which can be readily ascertained, for, on page 89 of Senate Report 
991, Mr. W. W. Dudley, representing the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Louis Railroad, quotes the Su tendent of the Railway 
Mail Service as authority that the mil of railway mail 
clerks, inspectors, and m who in 1897 traveled free was 
178,730,672, which, at the ee rate of 150 pounds for each 
clerk, would represent 13,404,800 tons hauled 1 mile. 

COMBINED WEIGHT OF MAIL AND MAIL CLERKS. 


We therefore have the combined weight of mail and of clerks. 
based u -office and railroad authorities, at 100,060,607 tons 
e, which at the aver ight rate of 0.783 of a cent 

per ton per mile would equal ,474.58, for which the Govern- 
ment pays $34,754,742.69, which is forty-four times greater than 
the ht rate, and $33,754,742.69 more than the ar freight 
rate for hauling a weight of miscellaneous freight. 
If, therefore, a fair ite tation be made of each 
separate detail represented by the difference between the hanling 
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average rate it received for transporting freight over one division 
6. 1,712 miles, and even at this low rate this well-managed road 
claimed to have made a profit of 0.164 cent per ton, or a profit of 


: : 34 per cent on the gross earnings, and on another division of 568 
cost, however, would include their regular profit on hauling a | miles it received only 0.420 cent per ton per mile, which is 46 per 


dmilar weight of freight. cent less than the rate of 0.783 I have been quoting, and yet 

If this computation be made fairly, item by item, by those who | showed a profit of 0.134 cent per ton, or 32 per cent upon the gross 
are in a position to easily secure the necessary data, it will not | earnings. 
take long to determine the correct rate in the same manner as the This road, to which I take pleasure in proudly alluding, is the 
architect or contractor who may start with plans of a perfectly | Pennsylvania Railroad, whose wise, sagacious, and comprehensive 
plain building, but change the exterior from a plain rough brick | management undoubtedly entitles it to the distinction of one of 
to a Roman size Pompeiian brick and terra cotta, and in place of | the greatest railroads in the world. And if all the railroads of 
unfinished ceilings may lath and plaster and fresco and stucco, | this country were managed with equal ability, sagacity, and econ- 
and make other alterations until the building is entirely changed | omy, and upon the same strict business principles, freight and 
in character and appearance, but he is, nevertheless, able to com- | passenger rates might both be made still lower and stockholders 
pute the first at 14 cents a cubic foot and the other at from 25 | still be guaranteed a satisfactory dividend upon their investment. 
cents or 45 cents per cubic foot, according to the extra costs which And yet, notwithstanding this fact, I am willing, for the pur- 
enter into its construction. pose of this argument, to accept the conditions of the railroads in 

You can do the same in computing the cost of the mails if the | this country as they actually are, not as we would like them to 
railroad companies will furnish fair and reliable data for each | be; and taking Mr. Fish’s own figures, on page 14 of his state- 
distinctive point of difference, and in order to aid you in making | ment, we find the total liabilities of all the roads, including capi- 
your own calculations, and for verifying the calculations made by | tal stock, funded debt, etc., amount to $11,615,740,145, and if 6 
the railroads, I will offer as an appendix to this paper a compen- | per cent could be paid annually upon this entire capitalization I 
dium of railroad statistics carefully compiled from the last Cen- | have no doubt Mr. Fish and every other railroad man would be 
sus Report on Transportation; from Poor’s Railroad Manual; | supremely happy. Six per cent on this sum would equal $697,- 
from Railroad Economics; from the official report of the Penn- | 044,408. The gross earnings last year from freight at an average 

lvania Railroad and Lehigh Valley Railroad; and also a com- | rate of 0.783 cent per ton per mile were, as per page V, Poor's 

ete copy of the report by the postal committee of the National | Railroad Manual for 1898, $780,351,939; so that if the freight rate 
rd of Trade upon the subject of the pay of railway mail | had been doubled the gross earnings from freight would also have 
transportation. been exactly doubled, and the railroads have earned nearly 7 per 

Should, however, reliable data of the desired description be | cent net upon their total capitalization of $11,615,740,145. 
denied us by the railroads, will we not be justified in doubting In computing the tonnage of mail upon the freight-rate basis, 
the possibility of the actual cost of hauling 1 ton of mail being | I will therefore add 100 per cent to the regular freight rates, and 
forty-four times greater than the cost of hauling 1 ton of freight? | as this rate would pay generous dividends to all railroad share- 

But some may claim that the railroad companies are losing | holders, I assume it will be recognized that Mr. Fish’s claim has 
money at hauling at the average rate of 0.783 of a cent per ton | been amply met and most generously conceded. 
per mile, and this brings me to the consideration of the statement | freight rates therefore increases the charge for the mail and mail- 
of Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, the gist of which is that the combined | clerk tonnage to $1,566,949.16, and to this sum should be added 
railroad companies of the United States have for some years been | the increased cost of hauling 100,060,607 tons of mail matter 1 
losing money, “‘ and if the railroads are not now sufficiently paid | mile over the cost of hauling 100,060,607 tons of miscellaneous 
for their services it is wrong that this should be availed of to re- | freight 1 mile. 
duce their mail pay.” * * * 

Iam not quite sure how far Mr. Fish would go toward with- 
holding from the Government the benefit of trade competition 
and denying to it, although an unusually large and important 
customer, the rate which would be freely offered to a small indi- wOEeen Of emete. Ane 
vidual customer. If a distinction of this kind is to be made in OE ae deel, Tn te enue Race tia 2 ee eee 
one instance why should it not be meee —— I - acc nainted Ble Bee oth are drawn Dy the same locome tives and in the same 
with a large paper-manufacturing firm which supplies the Gov- | “QW. pare eanvovine ae ae ai peerne 
ernment with great quantities of pager, and I was informed at|.~" ro vith ee both are heated, lighted, cleaned, and 
one time that their immense business showed only an insignifi- | On 1 bts an wee oh a 
cant return upon their immense capital, but I never heard that o. in DOtTH Cases the raliroads are llabie for injury to individuals. 
in order to make up their own losses, resulting from keen com- POINTS OF DIFFERENCE. 
petition and close margins of profit, they tried to make the Gov- 1. Great expense is incurred to secure passenger traffic by reason 
ernment pay for their paper a higher price than they charged | of advertising, outside agents, etc., this amount, according to the 
their individual customers. last census report, having been in one year $14,754,699.37. While 

If the Government should come to be locked upon as a sort of | part of this expense is properly chargeable to freight, no part is 
“ godfather” for making up the losses of industries which, either | chargeable to the hauling of mail, as the contract for hauling the 
because of unhealthy competition resulting from overproduction | mail is secured and maintained without cost to the company. 
or from incompetent or extravagant management, failed to be | 2. In 1890, 498,070,093 separate passengers were carried involv- 
profitable, we can readily see that the prevalence of such an idea | ing the sale and auditing of that many tickets, and in conjunc- 
would have the natural tendency of weakening that high sense | tion with the details of freight transportation utilizing a force of 
of moral and financial responsibility which should be keenly felt | officers, clerks, and supplies which cost, in 1890, $25,842,667.30. 
and appreciated by all who assume the control of large and im- | Only an insignificant part of this expense is properly chargeable 
sacar | to mails. 

Mr. Fish has demonstrated by official statistics that the united | %. Large and expensive terminal stations are required to ac- 
railroads of this country have not for some years made a profit | commodate the many thousand individual passengers, while only 
ae eee capitalization. I regret this fact as much as does Mr. | a very small space is required for trucking the mail between the 

, for I profoundly believe that the most stable form of pros- | cars and mail wagons. The total cost of repairs and renewals to 
perity exists only when all the industries of the country are finan- | buildings in 1890 was $12,614,347.36, and the cost of passenger- 
cially , but to what extent the failure of the railroads | station supplies $2,435,280.51, and the cost of freight-station sup- 
to e@ money is due to speculative capitalization, how much | plies $3,083,517.42. 
is due to the unnecessary paralleling of roads, how much isduej 4. In 1890, 23,513 railroad conductors were employed, whose 
to the seeking of business outside of their natural zone and at un- | time is consumed very largely in collecting the fares and super- 
profitable rates we will not consider at this time; but it gives me | vising the passengers. They apparently perform no special serv- 
much pleasure in this connection to call attention to one railroad | ice for the mail car. 
company which has been managed, as far back asI can recall,| 5. In 1890, $26,020,419.52 was expended for passenger agent and 
upon absolutely strict business principles, and which instills into | station service and $62,113,781 for freight agent and station serv- 
every class of i ceniowenn and which carries out in every branch | ice. While the station agents generally perform no special service 
of its conte business, yang na of > roadways, in the | for the mail, 2 small — where the poe is = 

bridges, in the accuracy of its ings, inthe power | more than 80 rods distant — in many cases it is within a few 

and speed of its locomotives, in the style and condition of its oa feet) the station master calls for and delivers the mail, or has it 
in fact, ineverything which it controls—the fundamental princi- | called for and delivered. 

ple of thoroughness and absolute reliability. 6. Passengers in leaving the train require no assistance from 

And this road, as far back as my memory serves me, has never | railroad employees; but the mail is plies upon trucks and con- 

‘ passed a dividend; and yet this same road, upon page 9 of its | veyed between mail wagons and mail cars by railroad employees. 

annual report for 1897, quotes 0.475 cent per ton per mileasthe! 7. Modern passenger cars are fitted up very luxuriously, and 





of 100,060,607 tons of freight and the hauling of 100,060,607 tons 
of mail, and the aggregate of these sums added to the $783,474.63, 
which represents the freight-rate cost, we will have the total cost 
to the railroads of hauling the entire tonnage of mail; which 


This change in 


* * « * 
This brings us to the second proposition—of analyzing the P ints 
of similarity and dissimilarity between the carrying of mail mat- 
ter and the carrying of passengers, and their relative costs. 
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estimated to cost from $2,500 to $7,000. Mail compartment cars 
are similar to a baggage or express car, but fitted up inside with 
racks, boxes, cases, etc. The cost of the entire car does not ex- 
ceed $2,500, and the same cost is quoted for a full postal car, al- 
though the cost of the largest and most improved post-office car 
is claimed to exceed $5,000. 

Passenger cars, because of their upholstery and fine interiors, 
require more frequent and thorough cleaning and repairing than 
mail cars. 

* * k x * * * 


Again, I would call upon the railroad experts to make a fair 
itemized calculation of all the above differences, for the purpose 
of ascertaining how much less costly to the railroads is the car- 
rying of one ton of mail per mile than the cost of carrying one ton 
of passengers per mile, and then deduct this sum from the amount 
which the railroads now receive per ton for the carrying of pas- 
sengers. 

COST PER TON OF CARRYING PASSENGERS. 

On page v, Poor’s Railroad Manual for 1898, the passengers, 
mileage is given as 12,494,958,000, which, if computed at my own 
conservative estimate of 200 pounds per passenger and baggage, 
would make the tonnage 1,249,495,800 tons per mile. 

But Mr. Spencer, on page 48 of his testimony, quotes 250 pounds 
as the average weight per passenger and baggage, which would 
make 1,611,869,750 tons per mile. ; 

For the above tonnage of passengers and baggage the companies 
received $253,557 ,936. 

Upon my former estimate of 200 pounds per passenger and bag- 
gage, this would make 20.29 cents for hauling 1 ton of passengers 
1 mile; but according to Mr. Spencer’s estimate of 250 pounds 
each, the rate would be only 15.78 cents for hauling 1 ton of 
passengers 1 mile. 


TOTAL COST OF CARRYING MAIL AND MAIL CLERKS AT FULL PASSENGER 
RATE. 

The combined weight of mail and mail clerks being 100,060,607 
tons, we find the total cost, computed at the full passenger rate, 
according to my former estimate, would be $20,302,297.16, while 
the total cost according to Mr. Spencer’s estimate of the weight 
of passengers and baggage would be only $15,739,533.48. 

hat amount should be deducted from the above figures be- 
cause of the hauling of mail being exempt, or largely exempt, 
from the expenses of advertising, outside agents, ticket agents, 


auditors, office oe elaborate stations, station service, con- 


ductors, etc., I will leave for railroad experts to figure out, and 
will content myself for the present with directing attention to 
the very serious and significant fact that the amount which the 
Government is now paying for the hauling of mail and mail 
clerks is $34,754,742.69, while the same weight, computed at the 
supposed costly passenger rate, would be only $20,302,297.16 ac- 
cording to one estimate, and only $15,739,583.48 according to 
President Spencer’s estimate. 

I have nothing more to say upon this part of the question, as 
nothing could be said which would be nearly as strong as the bare 
facts themselves. 

~ * * * * *« * 


This brings me to the question of how much greater is the cost 
of hauling mail in a post-office car than in an ordinary compart- 
ment car. 

I have already said considerable about post-office cars, so that I 
need take up but very little of your time in reaching a conclusion. 

I had read so much entertaining testimony ss the won- 
derful construction of a post-office car that I confess having partly 
succumbed to the hypnotic influence with which this subject ap- 
peared to be continually surrounded, until I finally sought and 
received official permission from the Department to enter one or 
more of these wonderful cars and gaze with my own eyes upon 
their interior construction. I entered the car and saw the lights 
and felt the heat, and saw the racks for holding the sacks an 
—— of mail, the wooden boxes, the wooden cases, and, in 

act, everything that had previously been described as a fixture 
in a post-office car. It was es not for ornamental purposes, 
but constructed plainly and substantially for strict business pur- 
poses, just as the shipping office would be of a well-regulated 
mercantile house. 

After seeing as much as I desired of the car which rents for 
$6,250 a year and carries an average of 2 tons of mail, I next 
visited a 80-foot compartment car, which is one-half the len 
of a full car and carries about one-half the weight of mail of a 
full post-office car, but for which there is no rental. To my sur- 
prise I found in this compartment car, for which no extra rent 
was being paid, the lights, the heat, the racks, the boxes, and the 
cases which had always been spoken of with so much reverence 
as a wonderful feature in the construction of a fice car, 

I then visited a 20-foot ee car, which is one-third the 
length of a full car and which carries an average weight of mail 
not exceeding one-third the full capacity, and more probably not 
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more than one-eighth the capacity, of a full car, or an averace 
500 pounds, and again I was ratios with light, — “age of 
boxes, and cases, and yet no extra rent was paid for this car’ 

But there was one disti inctive feature which the full post-{i,-, 
car possessed which I think was not to be found in the other ¢;« 
and that was a double tank, one part of which contained ;... 
water and the other part hot water. The cost of the hot-w ter 
tank a have been between $10 and $20, and this was the rin. 
cipal difference in the interior of the post-office cars and ¢},,. °\). 
foot compartment car and the post-office car for which $625); 
year extra is being paid. ’ 

But you may have noticed my great appreciation of the stron.) 
of plain facts and figures, and I concluded that the most effoc:}\.. 
presentation I coul make of the real facts in regard to postal 
cars was to bring to you the three different postal cars th). 
selves. Here they are, made from the photographs taken in {lj 
presence of a postal official and myself. 

They effectively tell most of the story. 

I have secured cuts of the same in order that they may }, 
printed with this address. . 

It is claimed that the very modern post-office car is extrem+ly 
heavy, weighing nearly 40 tons, and carrying only an averave (jf 
2 tons of mail, This may be true of a very few of the latest (ays 
built, but is it true of the 827 cars, many of which haye bec) jy 
service many years? And where it is true, does it not sir 
mean that so ie aa pounds of coal are being consumed ly 
the locomotive to draw the greater weight of the car, and that {}/5 
difference in the money investment on these two styles of cars wil] 
at 6 per cent not exceed $150 a year. 

With these pictures in your possession I think you will strongly 
appreciate the logic of one of the two following propositions: ~ 

1. If it is equitable for the Government to y 200 rental each 
year for a 60-foot car ing 2 tons of mail , Should not the Goy- 
ernment also pay a rental of $3,125 for a 30-foot compartment car 
carrying 1 ton or less of mail, and a rental of $2,083.33 for a 20- 
foot com ent car carrying one-third or less of the 60-fvoot 
capacity 

2. If it is equitable not to pay rental for a 20-foot or 30-foot 
postal compartment car, why should any rental be paid for a 0- 
foot car unless the cost and weight are proportionally greater 
than a 30-foot or 20-foot compartment car? And if the cost and 
weight are peagereaeeny nee should there be any greater 
additional charge than will pay the difference upon the invest- 
ment and the cost of additional locomotive fuel? 

On page 44, Lehigh Valley Railroad for 1898, will be 
found the estimate that 20.4 pounds of locomotive fuel draws a 

ag! car 1 mile; and you will also find that the total cost of 
uel, oil, and waste, other os water supply, engineers and 
firemen, engine-house men, an irs and renewals for hauling 
1 ton 1,000 miles or 1,000 tons 1 mile is the almost incredibly in- 
significant sum of 1.206 cents; butI am free to say, however, that 
the amount appears to be so low as to suggest the probability of 
an error. 


le 
py 


ANALYSIS OF MR. SPENCER'S ADDRESS. 


I come now to the address of Mr. Samuel Spencer, president of 
the Southern Railway Company, delivered before your commis- 
sion last December. 

I first wish to compliment Mr. tee upon the very concise 
form, and also the very fair and logical spirit, in which that 
celebrated address appears to have been written. 

On the surface the force and logic of his arguments appr 
almost unanswerable, but as we proceed you will again be 
reminded of my former statement, that most of the arguments 
of the mtatives are either of a ‘descriptive, 
sentimental, or 1 character.” 

Mr. Spencer —— and I assume quotes truthfully, the figures 
bearing upon the hauling of mail over his icular road. I 
take the ground that the ing of mail is a national enterprise, 
which includes not only Mr. Spencer’s road, but every other rad 
in the United States. I therefore base my tions not only 
upon the average result of one cular road, but upon the 
F meaemerve a of all roads. — not me my —- 

monstra’ the greater accuracy of my basis of reckoning, | 
cause this will bo apparent to everyone familiar with large «)'™ 
ationsinvolving innumerable details and many varying conditions. 

In the second place, Mr. Spencer lays great stress upon his ¢0™- 

between express rates and mail rates, while on the otlicr 
aI think it will be generally conceded that as the express 
business is in most cases a private mo opoly whose statistics 11! 
impracticable to secure, except such fragments as the railroads 
choose to give us to strengthen their own arguments, comp:!! 
sons between mail and express service are comparatively unin 
portant and misleading, cularly when we can secure definite 
and unquestioned sta’ concerning the hauling of freig)t, 
which is the cheapest form of service, and the hauling of passen- 
gers ee ee ee service. 
With this brief introduction I will endeavor to analyze Mr. 











Spencer's first proposition, which relates specifically to the com- 
arison of the conditions between handling mail and express. 
For the reasons just givenI will consume no time in comment- 
jing upon the express business, but I will nevertheless analyze the 
ints which he makes in regard to the apparently great cost of 
hauling mail. . 
First. The first point is the 


CHARACTER OF EQUIPMENT FURNISHED. 


An elaborate and detailed description is given of the latest and 
largest railway post-office car, the cost of which is claimed to 
exceed $5, : 

My answer to this is very brief. The actual money value (not 
the descriptive nor sentimental” value) is fully represented in 
its money cost of $5,000, the annual interest upon which, at 6 per 
cent, would be $300, and the annual repairs and renewals of which 
would not exceed, and in all probability would not reach, the cost 
of repairs and renewals to a passenger car. 

Second. The second point is the— 


RELATIVE AMOUNT OF SUCH EQUIPMENT REQUIRED, AND HOW USED. 


1. It is claimed that a number of postal cars must be kept in 
reserve for contingencies, and that they can not be used for other 
purposes. ; , ; ‘ ; ; 

I will answer this point by the following simple question: Can 
dining cars, sleeping cars, parlor cars, observation cars, baggage 
cars, refrigerator cars, live-stock cars, coal cars, lumber cars, oil 
cars, or any other distinctive form of car, be utilized for service 
totally different from the purpose for which they are built? 

As to the percentage of empty cars, I will ask another question: 
Does the percentage of unused or empty mail cars exceed the per- 
centage of unused or empty pes or freight cars? Are the 
fluctuations in the volume of the mail business greater than the 
fluctuations in the volume of passenger traffic, in which reserve 
cars must be kept for special events, such as fairs, expositions, 
conventions, summer excursions, etc., or are the fluctuations any 
greater than those in the hauling of freight, in which provision 
must be made at certain seasons for the rapid movement of grain, 
fruits, and vegetables? 

By referring to the compendium of statistics you will find that 
on the Lehigh Valley Railroad in a freight train consisting of 34 
cars there are on an average only 22 loaded cars and 12 empty 
cars, or a trifle over one-third of — to say nothing of those 
held in reserve. On page 40 you will find an average of 4} pas- 
senger and of baggage, mail, and express cars to each passenger 
train, but an average number of only 30} passengers to each 
oe. while only 75 per cent of the cars are supposed to be in 

ily use. 

tis true the above figures relate to only a single road, and I 
quote them at random simply because I was unable to get the 
average of all the roads. It is probable that the percentage of 
empty and reserve freight and mger cars did not occur to 
Mr. Spencer when he tried to snake that a strong point in regard 


to — cars. 

nd. Mr. Spencer’s second point in this connection is that 
post-office cars are placed at certain terminal stations in specified 
positions prior to departure and after arrival, and are used prac- 
tically as temporary post-offices; also that they are frequently 
lighted and heated while in this stationary position. 

In making the above point I assume that Mr. Spencer did not 
seriously contemplate charging up the proportionate value of a 
post-office building located on Chestnut street or Broadway at a 
opeseee price per minute or hour, especially as the car would be 
obli to occupy the same track space at some point on the 
tracks, but he probably meant that the cost of laying and main- 
taining this short piece of track, and the actual cost of the extra 
illuminating oil for lighting and the extra coal for heating should 
be char; the hauli oe mail, and in this I concur. 

Third. Mr. Spencer’s third point is the— 

EXTRA SERVICES REQUIRED OF RAILWAY COMPANIES IN CONNECTION WITH 
MAIL TRANSPORTATION. 


1, The delivery and collection of the mail by the station agent 
where the post-office is not more than 80 rods distant. This cer- 
tainly should be allowed if its equivalent is not found in some 
other ‘service rendered by the Government. But this feature 
should be treated on a strict business basis. You will notice that 
the maximum distance is 80 rods, but what is the average dis- 
tance? In some cases the post-office and railroad station are in 
the same building and the station master is also postmaster. In 
other cases the post-office is next door or immediately opposite 
the station. If the average distance were one block (and my be- 
lief is that the average distance is less), and an average of three 
collections and three deliveries were made daily, that would repre- 
sent the time required to walk 12 blocks per day for each station 
master. How many minutes are required to walk 12 blocks, and 
what is the ervenee pay per hour of the station master? 

Mr. Spencer that the service cost the road $68,760, but I 
assume that he means the value of the time consumed was the 
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equivalent of that amount, for I have not been able to find any 
cases where the station master was paid any extra amount to 
perform this special service, although free railroad passes are 
sometimes given to the postmaster for performing the service. 
However, an equitable amount should be allowed, although we 
will probably find it interesting to analyze the details of Mr. 
Spencer’s sum of $68,760. But before we leave this subject, about 
which so much capital has been made, let me ask this practical 
question: How would the total number of hours consumed by the 
station masters in 20,000 small towns in transferring the mail six 
times a day compare with the total number of hours consumed 
by the mail clerks in loading and unloading all the mail within 
the 3,489 cars on their endless journey of 173,256 miles, and for 
which service the railroad companies would furnish their own 
porters if the same matter was shipped as freight or baggage? 

The second point in this proposition is that the mail must be 
sent on the fastest trains. How much extra does this cost? Do 
the post-office authorities actually force the roads to increase the 
ge of their passenger trains or merely require them to carry 
the mail on trains whose speed has already been increased by 
reason of the constantly improved facilities which all railroads 
feel obliged to offer in their passenger service? I am aware 
that the speed of some trains has been increased at the direction 
of the postal authorities, but in the post-office expenditures you 
will find the snug item of $195,722.50, which some keen observers 
think is a rather generous subsidy to those roads that do not ap 
pear to possess the natural ambition or capacity to elevate their 
passenger service to the higher standard adopted by up-to-date 
railroads without the aid of similar subsidies. 

In fact, I notice that Mr. Spencer’s own road comes in for a 
pretty good slice of the subsidy, for on page 15 he quotes $80,950 
as the amount received for “‘ special fast-train service,” which is 
the equivalent of ‘‘ regular” train service upon many other roads 
who do not receive one dollar of additional pay. 

The third point is that railway mail clerks are carried free; but 
I have already allowed for this by computing the entire mileage 
as quoted by a railroad official and added their total tonnage to 
the regular mail tonnage. 

But there is another side to this question which is somewhat 
amusing, and I have no doubt that our railroad friends have had 
many a quiet laugh to themselves over the seriousness with which 
this matter of figuring up the mileage of mail clerks at passenger 
rates has been received and considered. The absurdity of the 
proposition becomes somewhat apparent when we reflect that not 
one of the numerous expenses connected with securing, main- 
taining, or managing passenger traffic have the remotest connec- 
tion with the hauling of these mail clerks, who, as a matter of 
fact, represent so much additional weight to the mail compart- 
ment of the cars, the hauling of which means the consumption of 
a few additional pounds of fuel by the locomotive and the liability 
of the company in the case of injury. 

But this feature becomes still more ludicrous when we bear in 
mind the fact that a railway mail clerk, although receiving no 
compensation from the railroad companies, is nevertheless par 
tially a railroad clerk or baggage master, for he performs all the 
work of loading and unloading the mail in the interior of tl 
car, and in some cases outside of the car—a service which, in 
the case of both freight and baggage, is performed exclusively by 
the railroad employees. I doubt if Mr. Spencer, in computing 
the expense of hauling passengers, ever included the mileage of 
the baggage masters, conductors, and brakemen at 2 cents per 
passenger mile; and yet you will bear in mind that, in my com- 
parison between mail and passenger rates, I have generously 
allowed the actual tonnage and mileage of the mail clerks at Mr. 
Spencer’s own computation. In doing this, however, I wish to 
put myself upon record as being fully conscious of the grotesque- 
ness of the situation. 

The fourth point in this proposition is that the railway com- 
pany provides, at junction points, exclusive rooms for handling 
mail, and at many stations furnishes the labor for loading and 
unloading the mails to and from thetrains. You will notice that 
the latter service is performed at many stations, but in the haul 
ing of freight at 0.783 cent per ton per mile this service is per- 
formed at every station. As to the storage room, it is only 
necessary to mention the immense warehouses furnished by the 
railroads for the storage of freight and the magnificent waiting 
rooms furnished for the accommodation of passengers to remind 
us that, by comparison, this special accommodation so entertain- 
ingly described probably represents less cost than similar accom- 
modations for freight and passenger trafiic. 

Fourth. The fourth point 

RELATES TO RISKS AND LIABILITIES, 
and it is shown that in case of injury to mail clerks the company 
is liable in the same manner as to passengers. This is correct, 
although the proportion is probably less because of there being 
less clerks than passengers to a car, but all this is allowed for by 
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computing the mail tonnage upon the same basis as passenger 
tonnage. Last year there were 7 mail clerks killed and 180 in- 
jured, ahd 181 passengers killed and 2,873 injured. 

But Mr. Spencer probably overlooked at the time the contra 
side, which is that the railroad company is liable to the passenger 
for the loss or destruction of his baggage and to the shipper or 
consignee for the loss or destruction of his freight, but the rail- 
road company is not liable to the Government for the loss or de- 
struction of mail except to the extent of being fined for actual 
neglect. 

Second. Mr. Spencer's second proposition shows while during 
the past eleven years their passenger rates have decreased only 
12.34 per cent and their freight rates decreased 17.06 per cent their 
mail rates decreased 24.40 percent. On the surface this seemslike 
an unanswerable argument. But let us inquire why mail rates 
have decreased 24.40 per cent. Is it not simply because instead of 
doing a comparatively smal! retail mail business and being paid 
regular retail rates, as was the case seven years ago, they now 
do comparatively a wholesale business and on many of their routes 
are paid the wholesale rates? 

There can be no possible doubt about this, because the only way 
the Government can os ew | secure a lower rate per ton per mile 
is to supply the railroad with a greater tonnage of mail to haul. 
But the lower the rate the more profitable it is to the railroads, for 
it necessarily represents increased business, and the increased 
earnings which follow the hauling of more mail matter represents 
but little increased expense beyond the cost and repairs of the 
larger cars and the slightly increased cost of locomotive fuel. In 
1891 the mail earnings of the Southern Railway Company were 
$689,646, and in 1898, $1,194,449; how much increased expensecould 
be properly charged against the increased earning of $507,803? 

But do not overlook this very significant fact: The reduction in 
the average mail rates was due exclusively to the hauling of the 
mail in much larger or in wholesale quantities, but the reduction 
in passenger and freight rates was not due to the greater volume 
of business which each customer offered, but was wholly due to 
the general reduction in freight and passenger rates which have 
taken place all over the country, and which are the direct results 
of decreased cost of operation. For proof of this I will refer you 


to the compendium, which shows that while the efficiency of one 
man in 1880 conducted the transportation of 1,578 tons of freight, 
his efficiency had increased in 1880 to 1,955 tons, and in the pas- 


senger department it shows an increase of efficiency in carrying 
1,532 passengers in 1890, as against 1,462 in 1880. And you will 
also find that the cost of seal Pails decreased from $120.12 per ton 
in 1867 to $28 per ton in 1896. 

And you will also find that in 1867 only 80 tons of freight were 
carried 1 mile by a freight train, while in 1896 198 tons were car- 
ried; and you will further find that although the freight rate on 
one branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad showed a decrease in one 
year of 0.28 of a cent per ton per mile, the net profit increased to 
the extentof 0.120f a cent. Donotlet us overlook the significance 
of these facts, for I believe they represent the basic principle of 
the future sovereignty of American manufactures. Our ability 
to accomplish more and more by the labor of one individual means 
that high and profitable wages may be paid, and yet low and 
profitable prices quoted for the product because of the greater effi- 
ciency and, perhaps, at the same time, greater comfort of the 
workman. 

But when it comes to mail rates you will find that not one iota 
of difference has been made because of the decreased cost of trans- 
portation per ton per mile, and this is clearly demonstrated by the 

simple fact that if the Southern Railway Company had not carried 

any larger quantity of mail for the Government in 1898 than it 
did seven years ago its average rate would be just as high to-day 
as it was then; while on the other hand, although it probably car- 
ries no more freight for the average customer, nor carries the 
average passenger any farther than was done seven years ago, a 
reduction in rate is nevertheless made in the one instance of 12 
per cent, and in the other instance of 17 per cent. 

Third. The third proposition relates to quadrennial weighings, 
which method, it is claimed, requires more weight to be carried 
than is actually paid for. 

I wish to say that I heartily indorse Mr. oo objection to 
quadrennial ae The Government should not ship a ton 
of mail and pay for only eight-tenths or nine-tenths of that amount. 
That is not square. It is not honest. And my experience in life 
leads me to believe that in the great majority of instances when 
either buyer or seller firmly believes that he is being taken advan- 
tage of, he is very apt to try to get square with the other party if a 
favorable opportunity is presented. I need not tell how this is 
done in commercial affairs, for we all know some instances of this 
kind. And what do we find with the railroads? 

I can not answer for Mr. Spencer's road, nor for other roads 
whose standing is high; but if you will get Senate Document No. 

177, Fifty-fourth Congress, second session, and read the testimony 
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of the postal officials in regard to the flagrant padding o ai) 
during the weighing period of one serticuler road. ody — = 
preciate the full force of my hint that as a rule one party will] ee 
to get square with the other if he feels that he is not being f,; - 
“aan ead th <a 

And as your the testimony you may experience a pecy);. 
mental sensation at learning that after this eietiodiond, oo 
instance of “padding” had been exposed and a reweighin, > a 
dered, the ‘‘ padding” was accomplished a second time by havin. 
many thousand newspapers mailed, during the weighing period. 
to addresses furnished and paid for by the railroad company: })y; 
you may be still further surprised to find that the justice o¢ 
“padding” the mail (probably to make up for the quadrennia) 
weighing) was so deep seated in the officials of this particular ra). 
road that after the Department made what they believed t, }\. a 
correct estimate of the weight, the company repudiated this ect. 
mate and insisted, through their legal representatives, upon pon 
ceiving pay based upon the weight as computed during the periog 
of fraudulent weighing. 

To what extent the padding of mails is carried on Iam unable 
to say. Former Postmaster-General Wilson, on March 2, 1\\)7 
wrote that it could not be done without the Department quick), 
detecting it; but from the efforts, and I might add significant ef- 
forts, of the Department to secure legislation which will legally 

rovide for the criminal prosecution of those found guilty of this 
raud, we are forced to the conclusion that the padding, or at. 
tempt at padding, of the mails is not confined to a single road, 

But there is, however, another side to this question: Suppose a 
large shipper of grain, or a large club of passengers, would agree 
to pay for four years a uniform rate per day for transportation 
service, regardless of the fluctuating periods of briskness and duil- 
ness, and in which case the railroad company would be assured of 
the money during the entire four years, without expending a do}- 
lar to secure and maintain that uniform daily business, what con- 
cession would probably be made to that customer, particularly if 
the earnings from his business amounted to $1,194,449 per year? 
I hope Mr. Spencer will answer that question upon the contiden- 
tial basis of rate which is secured by Armour & Co. and other 
large shippers. 

Fourth. The fourth proposition of Mr. Spencer's is very im- 
portant, as it quotes the number of tons of dead load to each ton 
of paying load, as follows: Freight, 1.5 tons of dead load to each 
ton of paying load; mail, 15.8 tons of dead load to each ton of 
ne gms passenger, 31.7 tons of dead load to each ton of pay- 
ing load. 

The above figures are very important, as they disclose the main 

reason why the cost of hauling mail is greater than the cost of 
hauling freight. 
_ You will notice that the “‘ dead load ” is about ten times greater 
in hauling mail than in hauling freight, but, on the other hand, 
is 50 per cent less than the ‘‘dead load” required to haul passen- 
gers. Consequently, if we multiply the average freight rate ten 
times, or deduct 50 per cent from passenger rates, we can calcu- 
late the entire cost of hauling the mail from this base of calcula- 
tions which Mr. Spencer has kindly furnished. 


Estimate of total cost of mail upon the “ dead-load” basis. 
100,090,607 tons of mail and mail clerks at the average rate of mis- 
cellaneous freight (0.763) $783,474.63. Ten times above amount 
to allow for “dead load *’ would be 
060,607 tons of mail and mail clerks at the “fanciful” freight 
rate of 1.566 cents to allow for payment of an additional 7 per 
cent on entire railroad capitalization, $1,566,949.16. Ten times 
above amount to allow for “dead load’ would be.............. 15,669, 491.00 
100,060,607 tons of mail and mail clerks at passenger rates, allow- 
ing 200 yor for each passenger and , at 20.29 cents 
, 302,297.16. Fifty per cent reduction upon the 
above to allow for “‘ dead 1 ” would give 
100,060,607 tons of mail and mail clerks at nger rates, allow- 
ing President Spencer's estimate of pounds for each pas- 
73 cents, would be $15,739,533.48. 


senger and at 15. 48. 
ve toallow for “dead 


10, 151, 148.58 


Fifty per cent reduction upon the a’ 
load” would be sn 7, 869, 706.74 


The above figures are peculiarly significant because the ‘‘(e.- 
load” method gives us the calculation made from Mr. Spencers 
passenger rate at almost exactly the same sum as from the ™'s- 
cellaneous freight rate, both amounts being less than $3.()\''),("’ 
for service for which the Government now pays over $34.()00),0\)). 

But while the “dead-load” plan of calculating is useful in sus- 
gesting approximate values, it should not be regarded as a fina! 
or scientific solution of this problem, for if you refer to the com: 
9 me mer you will find that the ses of the com- 

inedrailroads are divided and su into about 48 specific 
details. One of these details is cost of and renewals of 
cars, and a second item is cost of locomotive fuel, and when you 
analyze this —— closely I think you will find that the in- 
creased cost of the ‘‘dead-load” feature affects mainly these two 
items, and, although slightly affecting the cost of maintenance of 
way and structures, practically increases none of the numerous 
items which go toward making up the total operating expenses 
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of the railroads. I feel quite competent to satisfactorily demon- 
strate this point should it ever be questioned. 

Fifth. Mr. Spencer’s fifth proposition compares the earnings 
from mail service with the earnings from express service, which 
| will not discuss for the reasons already given. 

Sixth. Mr. Spencer's sixth proposition compares the transporta- 
tion rates for carrying 100 pounds 100 miles for mail, express, and 
freight, and I regret being forced to say that in this instance Mr. 
Spencer has not made his comparisons fairly. 

For instance, he quotes 28 cents as the rate received for the 
weight of mail actually hauled, or 32 cents upon the basis of the 
quadrennial weighings, and then quotes 52.3 cents per 100 pounds 
per 100 miles as the average rate received by the Southern Rail- 
way Company for hauling first-class freight. 

The unfairness is seen at a glance when referring to his paper. 
He quotes their regular retail rate for shipping a single 100-pound 
package in order to show a high rate for freight, but takes the 
average rate received for hauling 19,677,092,000 pounds of mail 
to show a comparatively low rate for mail. 

Did Mr. Spencer forget that on page 40 of his own pamphlet he 
shows that the Government rate for carrying the retail quantity 
of 200 pounds per day is $5.85 per 100 pounds per 100 miles as 
against his alleged average of 28 cents? 

Mr. Spencer's quotation for first-class freight is 52.3 cents per 
100 pounds per 100 miles, or $10.46 per ton per 100 miles, but does 
Mr. Spencer not know that Poor's Railroad Manual quotes only 
78.3 as the average rate for hauling 1 ton of miscellaneous freight 
100 miles? 

I sincerely regret the above unfair comparison was offered, as 
it is not in harmony with the apparently fair spirit shown in Mr. 
Spencer's other propositions, and it naturally awakens some doubt 
as to the fairness and strict accuracy of other figures which Ihave 
accepted without question. 

Seventh and eighth. Propositions 7 and 8 show a comparison be- 
tween the earnings per cubic foot and the net income derived from 
mail service and express service, and consequently is not suffi- 
ciently relevant to the subject to warrant discussion. 

Having thus completed my programme, I wish to say in con- 
clusion that I have no desire to antagonize the railroads or to un- 
necessarily pry into their affairs or to cause friction between them 
and the Government and the people. 

All three are in a position to be of valuable reciprocal service 
to the other, and all should be actuated by a desire to extend their 

usefulness to the others in the highest possible degree. 

But you have before you a very grave condition which you can 
not ignore. Unless the statistical evidence presented to-day can 
be satisfactorily refuted, it seems to me that you can not do 
otherwise than to recommend the lowering of the rate of compen- 
sation to the railroads for hauling mail matter; and yet, on the 
other hand, I would not advocate an extremely radical change at 
this time. 

You have the figures based upon passenger service and the 
figures based upon freight service. 

You > know, and the railroad companies may know, what 
rate would be strictly equitable for hauling mail when passenger 
rates are less than one-half and freight rates are only one-forty- 
fourth the cost of mail rates. I prefer that you and they make 
the calculation. But if the railroads would of themselves volun- 
a upon a reduction of 25 per cent I think the people 
would demand nothing more at this time, and this saving would 
= out the deficit in the Department and clear the way for the 
reduction of 2-cent letter postage, which now yields the Depart- 
ment 93 cents a pound, or $1,860 per ton per mile, to 1 cent, which 
would still yield the Department a handsome profit, and which, 
in view of the rapidly increased business which heretofore has 
followed a reduction in the rate of letter postage, warrants the 
expectation that within a reasonable time the net profit to the 
Government on 1-cent letter postage will equal or exceed the pres- 
en _— on 2-cent letter postage. 

. n, there is the question of a cheap parcels-post sys- 
tem, which, if inaugurated in this country, either in conjunction 
with mail trains or possibly even freight trains, would greatly 
increase the business of the railroads and greatly increase the 
facilities of the people. 

_ I fear that we fail to fully appreciate the mighty power and 

influence of cheap transportation facilities in stimulating ex- 

cl and in creating new business. How much, orrather how 

little, business would be done by the railroadsif their service of 

rtation were limited solely to the bare necessities of the 

le? But the low rates of freight are one of the direct causes 

of pping the natural products of the Pacific slope to the ware- 

houses and shopsof Philadelphia and New York, while the manu- 

factured ucts of the East find their way into the remotest 
parts of the South and West. 

And the lower the rate for freight service the lower the rate 
for passenger service, and the lower the rate for mail service the 
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more rapidly and vigorously will the lifeblood flow through the 
great arteries of our national commercial system, repairing the 
wastes of disordered industries and developing that sturdy and 
healthful growth which will insure the steady and profitable em- 
ployment of our people. 

I regard the Post-Office Department of to-day as being only in 
the infancy of its usefulness. Its power for creating intellectual 
and commercial activity, through the medium of very cheap post- 
age and very convenient facilities, should not be lightly treated. 

With the unparalleled natural resources of this great land; with 
the vigorous moral stamina of our people; with that remarkably 
keen faculty of inventing and the corresponding valuable faculty 
of promptly adopting improved inventions; and with our recent 
sudden awakening to the great commercial possibilities which lie 
before us, not only in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, but 
in every part of the world where our manufactured products can 
be utilized; in view of all these conditions, | firmly believe that if 
we but use to the highest degree every opportunity which our en- 
vironment gives us we will soon begin the march which will end 
in the triumph of American commerce and American thought in 
many parts of the globe; and the cheapening of our postal rates 
and the increase in its facilities is bound to contribute an impor- 
tant part toward this end; and if to-day’s discussion brings us but 
a single step nearer to an equitable solution of this problem I will 
feel richly rewarded for my time and labor, and I trust you will 
feel equally repaid for your patience and kind consideration. 

I thank you most heartily for your attention. 


Compendium of railroad statistics, from census report 











on transportation, 1890. 
Per cent of aici 4 
Amount. operating Per cent of 
expense. | ©&FDings 
Total operating expenses (page 12) $705, 914, 954. 87 100 65.72 
Maintenance of way and structure 
(page 12): | 
Repairs of roadway-.......--..-..- | 76,806,925. 82 | 10.88 7.15 
Renewals of rails. ...............- 9, 198, 081.76 | 1.30 | Rt} 
Renewals of ties lane — | 18, 152, 028. 86 | 2. 57 1.69 
Repairs of bridges and culverts 19, 623, 351. 80 | 2.78 1.83 
Repairs of fences and crossings 4, 233, 426. 76 60 39 
Repairs of buildings -..........- 12, 614, 347.36 | 1.79 1.17 
Repairs of telegraph. .............. 1,017, 092.27 | l4 09 
Uneogregated .....<<<..... aatee aie 14, 456, 604. 99 >. 05 1.35 
atc aicttscistiaicsinises cieatlniibid cian 156, 101, 049. 62 22.11 14.53 
Maintenance of equipments (page 12): | 
Repairs and renewals of locomo- 
tives (page 12). .... dae 41, 745, 021. 96 | 5.91 3. 89 
Repairs and renewals of passen- 
ger cars (page 205) . ...... 16, 504, 356. 91 2. 3A | 1.53 
Repairs and renewals of freight | 
GI I oon coccccccecccsece 42,989, 756.80 | 6.08 4 
ania actin waincmmsaigee 14, 800, 365.57 | 2.10 7.32 
i dindiiddndedis dbmdddeivens 115, 989, 501. 24 
Conducting transportation. 
Freight. Passenger 
eG OR Wi oo ccnd ccccccccsecccccee<<- $42, 446, 709. 55 $19, 818, 410.18 
(Page 207.) Page 206.) 
EE £3,218, 419. 78 20, 768. O04. 64 
(Page 207.) Page 207 
ie tn aiinadds sandeeineonee 2, 005, O21. 4 1, 717, 988. 37 
(Page 207.) Page 207.) 
Locomotive supplies ..............- ase 3, 115, 008. 79 1, 609, 801. 80 
(Page 207.) | (Page 207.) 
i detain iodine ennee 35, 326, 254. 01 14, 814, 555. 89 
(Page 12.) | (Page 12.) 
IE Stine inedecdsthewctas cone garnen | 4, 282, 345. 93 3, 664, 154. 60 
| (Page 12.) (Page 12.) 
Car mileage and switching charges, bal- | 
ances, etc ies: Ni aanet oul 14, 935, 474.79 | 3, 374, 343. 58 
(Page 12.) (Page 12 
Agents and station service.................. 62, 113,781.00 | 26, U20, 419. 52 
(Page 2.) | (Page 209 
Dy n0canandereenuignesaundanind 3, 083, 517. 42 2 435, 280.51 
(Page 209. (Page 209.) 
EE GRUIOED 1000 ccsusesddeuneenge eben | : 1, 547, 784. 78 
(Pa my (Page 209.) 
rr a OES... .cced cetiibinhetinnitadnadbeie 2, 812, 265. 28 2, 620, 560. 65 
: y : } (Page 200 (Page 200.) 
IRSOS «onc anttntdiibnesncctesendcees | 7,219, 691. 49 2 783, 866. OF 
| (Page 210.) (Page 200.) 
UGE 0020s 0s csensebesnes sialic 225, 808, 702. 65 102, 175, 120. 68 
Unsegregated ($32,930,958.53) .......... 21, 209, 642. 21 11, 730, 316. 32 
Combine’ tee 2ncccccconsccssecceccens 247, 018, 344. 86 113, 905, 437.00 


(Page 210.) (Page 210.) 


Total combined amount (page 12), $360,923,781.86. 
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GENERAL EXPENSES (page 12). 


Per cent 











Amount. (|Percent.| of earn- 
ings. 

Salaries, general officers and clerks, in- 
cluding supplies. ............ ---.-----s0s0- $25, 842, 667.30 3. 66 2.41 
Out side agencies and adve rtising - . 14, 754, 699. 37 2.09 1.38 
Insurance iia . 2, 291, 923. 35 BB 21 
Legal expenses J 4, 822, 262. 37 - 68 45 
Statione ry and pr inting -- pnidbatbdndiventen ddl 5, 678, 446. 40 ‘81 53 
Other general expenses. ‘ e----| 18,778, 204.77 1.95 1.28 
{ nsegregated ia ia cata allt ee eel 5, 731, 428. 59 81 | .63 
Di iciindibedaiiteabioal 72,809,722.15 | 10.33 6.79 

EARNINGS (page 12). 

Amount. (Percent. 


Passenger: 




















Di \anician cap enhedeetucebeddiad ogcoett «----| $114,005, 421.17 42.12 
Ps cemnddunctswoesss aweutewduauw cenbiieloada 43,389, 197.17 16. 08 
FD SNE i thn vidwernsbdrmecaminecéiniind 113, 287, 642. 85 41.85 
td SS ie ea oe! 270, 682, 261. 19 25.20 
TONG cnn sve 0 c0s cocwrs souw chvtnceent Sendet betesnoews 20), 488, 832. 78 1.91 
MENED cia ones nongsadevdaninaeamininonsincemaicniiel 23, 718, 962. 20 2.21 
| - ~—~ ~_-|~——— 
Freight: 
DE dednitekwnthenebhinpeubedesdhadubehe 197, 468, Gi 64 26. 88 
TIINI....< ct pidibbidenwihw eben hentedbadtieadS 137, ! 503, 6 582 i 24.18 
All other 5 48. 4 
TEE eas nactkdwaenhes busta Aoewie eueuekcans ened | FAs 55, 7 26. 5. 81 68. 38 
Other earnings from COURIER. é voccnsentsenscasetn 24, 693, 787. 09 2.30 
Total eccvscesensecaccessadececs] LOTR | «SOOO | 
Total operating expenses .-.....--....- 2222222222. | 705, 914, 954. 87 
Net earnings in excess of operating expenses 968, 289, 595.20 |.......... 
Per 100 
Number. | miles of 
line. 
Employees (page 9): 
General administration - 30, 361 19 
Maintenance of way and structures. 233, 582 149 
Maintenance of equipment............... 149, 646 96 
Conducting transportation .....................--.- 336, 428 215 
TEE tnicibatecdels pietan’ vothstdcaatie<onsiismaenal 700,017 479 
Classes of employees (page 9): SQwaee  gare 
CUE WE: .. coli deGadibaddbaive eomatiin miata 5,160 3 
COIR BEE GING ine cts cnevscncncadsingeusecdee 22,230 14 
REED &. dois nnanakécsdadchsthhaennicatinbabniall 111, 064 71 
ROE, cis nin tncmminsamneneendesttbadaadtae | 38, 354 21 
SN. nn cinndaparmsunksiheadocsdadnhdeaa etal } 23,513 15 
See Se GRE. 6.cinb ced bhataseadsventiddiautases uel } 96, 368 61 
IE <i. 5 eu latina maineabiiindna bas mnabbacnmsee } 27, 601 18 
ST checsesandie sdebsins oonbeast } 37, 956 24 
I a 80, 733 52 
I a 221, 834 142 














Efficiency of 1 man employed in conducting transpor- 
tation (page 10): 
Tons of freight carried ...... ........-.2.---00 +20 1, 955 1, 57 
Tons of freight carried 1 mile ................---..- | 241, 634 175, 484 
Passengers carried (page 12) .... ...... ccc cccceeccecee 1, 532 1, 462 
Passengers carried | mile ........................... 36, 883 31, 139 
Train mileage (page 502): 
IID ex crnnsndith seein ain i cent eats tal ae 282, 216, 059 
SINE nn ducendchnintintiscibion ipa eibeda inode aalaidniaeaaaa in 428, 302,712 
BE tinin congubadinnsicnddbewednuibedacksbabeisdiesaeeaeeneioie BO, 497,175 
ie oo sscaiebeeitacasele ee anne 741,015, 916 
I 12 CO | sss wipe 6d ere iedeacaaanae 142, 120,591 
CS CN i ite cuninnconccs eovies Sacsnescbuhaveeeunnee 36, 581, 726 
Traffic, number of passengers (page 503): 
ntsc habia iiiaedhie vitddineisdmeaumyh aanekunseadandiane 420, 852, 084 
a 5s 10hk ceteietiiice ceetar cnsantmninnenessbutenaetine 68, 218, 009 
ete ocak na Tie Ta alt ina 498, 070, 003 
Total number of passengers carried 1 mile......................- 11, 902, 112, 154 
Average (calculated) distance of each passenger........ miles. . 24.1 
Tons of freight: 
SD esi cin wp cline oxime sch dnphibsien eegnabiaiesaebininaastaaaiiagiale Wikbout 292,088, 560 
Gn inecs » ccnnil chia bled cdenadeetiinbanamimesdiitine. 348, 363, 988 
SII oinicinsitk'p wacabdhsn oxasconnss iho intianis sing tes a> eel 640, 452, 548 
Total number of tons carried 1 mile ..... hbcbinucidubucil tons... 79, 172, 464, 796 
Average (calculated) length of haul...................... miles... 123.6 











| 
Number 





Locomotives (page ¢ 8): 
Freight - 
Passen er. 
Switching 


ee 16 


Cars in passenger service (page 8): 
OPrGMary ....... 0002.02.00 -reeecewee coccww scores cose cccseccces woes 





¥ S =3 — 


DERRURIED  évccvk ociunsciantintitide shnah thane aanecnusee ; 
SED cn ciintsaalanenntnstiisiiebsingdnsiaetiia bigs das tone | 24 507 


Cars in company’s service | 32, 484 
Cars contributed to fast-freight service -. 





Page 8: 
Passengers carried per passenger locomotive-.................. 56, 121 
Passenger miles per nger locomotive..-.....-..... Piiba~tes 1,351, 224 
Tons carried per freight locomotive.............--------...----- 39, 100 
Ton miles per freight locomotive .........---ccnenenncocss coccce ; 
Passenger cars per 1,000,000 passengers carried........-... ci Dt 
Freight cars per 1,000, 000 tons of freight carried ................ 


Pave 619: 
Operating expenses per mile of line $4, 400 Oo 
Interest 1, 851.7 
SA a a ee i oe. i 
546.79 





Total (calculated) 


Railroad statistics from Poor’s Railroad Manual for 1898. 

Page V: 
po gp eae arene 
en 68 GO UNITEE .... cnar cccudducwsrachectbiertdisatines 
Freight mileage. ......... 
I REE 1 nomumncbantipebtinntnimenentnltintée 
FT HI nn cn ccccanevedagitc ddusmmntnenboeset anaes 


181, 132.70 

788, 385, 448. 00 
97, 842, 569, 150.00 
504, 106, 525.00 
72, AD, 958, Ob).00 


Earnings frous froigint. ........ .<ccccacce ceos ccceens insenpetie ty 
DD ROGER RIED occnce-nuchan cintagewteneenanehege 
Earnings from miscellaneous -............--......---.---< 









89. 636, “o 00 


a, 123, 546, 666 0 


Dated SN vn cts ciribetiinnticniiapndgindndgdininin 


Net earnings. ....-.. are eS aa SSS. 5k een $338, 170, 195.00 
Earnings per ton per mile idee dl tdiine weds gabaebboote $0). 798 


















Number of ne CU, vn sccnantienicemmatiediis tien cane 5. 275 
Number of gage, mail, and express sicatintaan ae daahane omdbeweas 133 
1 
Page IX, passenger earnings: : 
Average receipts per passenger per mile.......... cents... °. 029 
Average receipts per passenger ......-.......-..---d0.... 50. @ 
Average receipts per passenger-train mile........ do.... 74.04 
Average receipts per mile of railroad ................-..- 1. 399 
Average number of passenger miles per passenger- niles. - 
incu 6 cdbda pupiiocbdicesabht thouibhsstanasdeteas miles... my, 4 
Average distance traveled per passenger... .......-. bdo 24.78 
Average number of passengers per — = of a pines Ee 2. 783 
Pane XI, freight earnings, 1897: — 5 
Length of railroads in Picci inatnddstndl miles. 181, 138 
Miles run by freight tous nasewwnntianteiiaediehlil do.... 500, 826, 372 
PRG GCRETING .. 000 cece cnsdanscentt sqdnmeonnintiind tons... 788, 385, 445 
Dretgs MOVEMONS. .... .... ccccnceccocerssen moaesune miles... 97, 842, 569, 150 
OCS QUIN oo < isin sone cnctnsteveccésticnussinisétbinadatas $780, 351, 0:36.00 
Average poenipts per ton per mile -................ cent.. 0.783 
Average receipts per ton..............--.-.-..---- cents.. 98.99 
Average receipts per train mile ...................- A Wi.77 
Average ee per mile of railroad ..............-...-. $4, 308 
Average number of tons per mile of railroad -.... tons.. 4, 553 
Avemaae number of tons miles per freight-train mile, 195.56 
m™m an ncneell in meena age titans artis ‘an eeeamnoedhd antnanasehnmoa a). 00 
RVEREGD ROG QU WOR a once c ccccdcdnacencss sueuie miles... as a 
II: . 
nes sce 5.510 
rm Ca ccosainsdcbbncedhididisaaansslimieiibl 5, ALL, O58, 525 
Unfunded debt.................... cidinamedtilipsanbtatecltatnge " 374, 389, 673 
Current accounts.......-............ ithe aentenahtinn er 302, 481, 496 
11, 681, 711, 740 
Excess of assets over liabilities ...... Dentebenani wah wale "290, 901,913 
Well 6c ss a LE 11, 961, 613, 053 
+ 














Railroad statistics from Poor's Railroad Manual for 1398—Continued. 
Page Ii—Continued. 


‘Assets— 
Cost of railroad and equipment....................... $10,029, 151, 607 
Real estate, stocks, bonds, and other investments. _. 1, 500, 841, 062 


ih dtntdecnddihendenéecses S6ebRtiéee buen 222, 089, TOO 
ED cUiccdttcndeeesateacretuanit aiciiiditiedt 170, 531, 284 


11, 981, 613, 653 
Page V.—Cost per mile of all roads making returns, as measured by their 
stocks and bonded indebtedness, equaled 360,679 for 1397. 


Statistics from Railway Economics. 


[Published by the Railway World Publishing Company, and written by H. T. 
Newcomb, L. M., chief of the section of freight rates in the Division of 
Statistics of the United States Department of Agriculture. ] 


Page 28: 











‘Average rate per ton of freight per mile, measured in gold— 
i cindecaddthbcesned skdimar betwen 6ecntt oon cents .. 1. 925 
tt SicbGhbbeindeodstun easnbibe bends’ ensancesccesOSlitcs . 806 
Page 40: , ; 
Average price of steel rails per ton— 
SE Ric nthintindcanted nagiaheeecesenannonss cba heiseanesis $120.12 
aT sini haetlibnnnmenhdntbengdiabuewen 28. 00 
Only 12 per cent of the total trackage remain of iron. 
Pages 40, 41: ’ e 
Average number of tons carried 1 mile per mile run by freight 
trains— 
eta cacttntbedsennecedentineesnveccasul tons... 80. 77 
it tinnaisins iniahasseinatsonadignetaintinlanalaisiite do.... 198. 81 
Statistics from annual report Lehigh Valley Railroad for 1898. 
30: 
Total cost maintenance of ways and structures for 1898.-.... $2, 086, 050. 09 
Segregated cost of— 
Repairs of buildings and fixtures.............-....-------- 284, 033. 42 
Repalrs of docks and wharves.......--..--...-------+-+.---- 95, 200. 24 
379, 242. 66 
Page 31: 
Total cost of conducting transportation for 1898 .............. 8, 242, 905. 84 
Segregated cost of terminal shipping expenses. ......-.....-.. 337, 509. 80 
Page 40: 
Average receipts per passenger. -..... ....-------...-... cents... 59.51 
Average number of cars per passenger train..........do0.... 4.35 
Average number of passengers per train.......-...-..- ec 30.5 
Average numberof passengers per car-......-..-.------ do.... 12 
Page 41: 
Average earnings per ton per mile on total tonnage freight, 
ak citi dub cewcen 0200 coccen oneses condsspetdadl cheomececcos . 500 
Average expenses per ton per mile -.....-...-----.----- cent... 316 
Average number of freight cars per train .........-.--..--.... 34. 43 
Percentage of loaded cars per train .........--....------.-.-. 64. 20 
Percentage (calculated) of empty cars per train 35. 80 
Average number of loaded freight cars in train 2.11 
Average number of empty freight cars in trains 12.32 
Page 41: 
Average train load, revenue freight..................-. 883. 87 
Average carload per loaded car.........................d0.... 18. 
44: 
Fuel coal used per mile— 
iT PI no. noche cesses enccesednces pounds... 87.7 
Freight and coal locomotives-...............-.......do.... 135.5 
Shifting and other locomotives.....................- a 5.2 
clin socndtndiredun cbcant abtouesenepnmetsed iians 100.3 
I: i civadtlibtcimactuedimntnn aiden Gapelenint a 20.4 
SOE CRW wince succes ecsdubouesandses etened do.... 6.6 
» 44: 
Cost per locomotive mile— 
EN Nite tind o mmactioagaed bes conqus hautnmcaenpecess cent.. . 0654 
 citindinnondst iahoda de cthantabiaendens 0028 
ining, Stingutnibenosdedndesegemiuesaseat .0012 
ae - 0087 
Engineers and firemen. .--. . O44 
EE ES ES OE . 0106 
EEE DINU ncn codecs cncsne cosces 0ése0ccces 0431 
1812 
Cost per car mile: 
2 ae Sicdenimiincte scape eS os 0059 
eke. is cscs aeencoeonsiade BOkcne . 0002 
i oa, ot lalnceiionenenad do.... . 0001 
ee ee ain ean entocusssvendanassdliahs . 0008 
Engineers and firemen......................-...----- do.... . 0049 
E IE te noon ccesagtens sesoeced ebnss 0010 
and renewals..... Sunehihidtinedeosss antbeutl do.... . 0030 
-0163 


Statistics from the annual report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for 
1897. 





Earnings from rtation of mails: 
Page 2: Pennsylvania Railroad division, main line, Philadelphia 
to Pittsburg, and branches...........................-......-...-. @,0B 11 
3: United Railroadsof New Jersey division, Philadelphia to 
~~ eneee to Sox » Ambo and branches. ----; Sea 4 306, 217.56 
Page 4: phia and Erie ‘on, Sunbu o Erie, an 
ROOROIND Sik... ......... neces fase chaccet .--- 67,628.48 
a ssinddnbeame ..- 1,433, 988.15 
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Rate and profit in transporting fre ht 
= — — 
Average Average 
|} earnings cost of 


per ton per trar 


mile from 











transpor oad 
tation of 1897). 
freight : 
127 sy 
Cents Cents Cents Miles 
Pennsylvania Railroad division... 0.475 0.311 0. 164 1,712 
United Railroads of New Jersey c 
division ....... ; 1.102 868 234 166 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad di- 
vision ili imatinenie . 420 286 ea 5ON 
Lines east of Pittsburg and Erie . 536 no 167 ty 


| 


The above table shows that the result upon the lines east of 
Pittsburg and Erie was a decrease in the earnings per ton per mile 
of 0,28 mill, a decrease in expense of 0.40 mill, and an increase of 
0.12 mill per ton per mile in the net profit from freight. 


MISCELLANEOUS RAILROAD STATISTICS COMPILED 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


BY CONGRESSIONAL 


The total number of separate freight transactions is estimated 
for the year 1897 at 743,273,611. (This is computed from the 
freight-train mileage and the average length of haul as given in 
Poor’s Manual.) 

The average price of each freight transaction is $1.05. (Com- 
yuted from reports of average shipment and average length of 
1aul and average rate per ton mile. ) 

The average length of each haul of freight in 1897 was 128 
miles. (Interstate Commerce statistics of railroads, page 63. ) 

The average weight of mail matter carried in an ordinary com- 
bination mail, baggage, and express car is estimated at half a ton. 
This estimate is not exact, as on a number of routes the mail that 
starts from the distributing office will be perhaps 1,000 pounds, 
and the mail will be all exhausted at way stations before the end 
of the route is reached. It is impossible to calculate the accurate 
average upon that account. The amount of mail furnished the 
cars can be stated, but not the average that is on the car during 
the trip. 

The number of cars in the passenger service in daily use is about 
75 per cent. 

The number of freight cars in daily use is about 50 per cent. 

The average cost of a passenger locomotive on the Southern 
Railroad is from $8,000 to $11,000. 

The average cost of a freight locomotive on the same road is 
from $8,000 to $10,000. 

The average life of a passenger locomotive on the same railroad 
is from twenty to twenty-two years. 

The average life of a freight locomotive on same railroad is 
twenty years. 

The average weight, including weight of cars, hauled by a pas- 
senger locomotive is about 300 tons. (On the very heavy train 
fully double this amount is carried. Information furnished by a 
railroad official. ) 

The average weight hauled by a freight locomotive i 


or 
o~é 


tons. (Same authority.) 
The average speed of a passenger locomotive, including stops, is 
about 23 mi‘es. (Figured from Rand-McNally’s time-ta 
The average speed of a freight locomotive on regular schedule 
freights, including stops, is about 10 miles an hour. igured 


from time-tables in different sections of the country.) 

The handling of the mail is computed with the other work of 
an office in affixing the salary of the station agent. Ther 
direct increase of salary by reason of this duty. (Infor: 
furnished by the Interstate Commerce Commission. ) 

There were 1,700 postal cars furnished by the railroad com- 
panies, without charge, of over 16 feet space, and 900 with less 
than 16 feet space. 

The average mailin mail carsis2tons. There were 2,587 railroad 
mail routes, and on 2,332 of them the mail averaged less than 5,000 
pounds daily. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 31, page 4668. ) 

The average weight of mail matter for each separate delivery, 
as computed at the Post-Office Department by request, is about 
275 pounds. 

The average weight of miscellaneous freight, which we take to 
mean way freight, is about 200 pounds. This is computed by 
going through some waybills on the Southern Railroad, and is not 
accurate. It would differ very greatly on different railroads. 

Whatever difficulty there may be in the way of making an ac- 
curate comparison between the cost of mail transportation and 
that of express or freight, there is none whatever in comparing 
the value of mail service with that of baggage. Baggage is hauled 
upon the same trains as mail, the cars are required to be heated 
and lighted, the railroad company is liable as to baggage delayed, 


is ho 


nation 
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storage rooms have to be provided for it, and it has to be trans- 
ferred free of charge at all junction points. The only difference 
between the transportation of mail and baggage is that the rail- 
road coinpanies in the case of mail have no expense of handling, 
while in the case of baggage they have all of the expense of hand- 
ling. In the case of mail the railroad companies are not liable for 
ioss or damage, while in the case of baggage they are liable for all 
such losses. 

In the case of mail the railroad companies do not have to keep 
up a department to carry onits transportation, while in the case of 
baggage they have to keep up an expensive department and a 
complicated system of accounts and books. Railroad companies 
carry free of charge for each passenger 150 pounds of baggage. 
The average length of mail haul is 442 miles and the average cost 
8centsa pound, The average receipts from passengers (Poor's 
Railroad Manual, page 9) are 2.02 cents. The railroad company 
for hauling 150 pounds of mail 442 miles receives $12; for hauling 
150 pounds of baggage $8.07 and haul the passenger free of charge. 
They throw in a passenger with 150 pews of baggage and then 
carry the baggage for two-thirds of the price they charge for the 
same weight of mail that is not accompanied by a passenger. 

Railroad companies have a schedule fixing the value of carry- 
ing baggage which differs somewhat on different railroads. The 
excess baggage rate for 500 miles on the Seaboard Air Line is 

$2.10 per 100 pone. The rate on the Southern Railroad is $2.65 
‘per 100 pounds for 500 miles. The railroads can afford to pay all 
of the expenses of handling baggage, storing and transferring it, 
for $2 a hundred pounds for 442 miles, while they claim that they 
do not receive sufficient compensation for transporting mail with- 
out expense of handling or storing the same distance for $8 per 
100 pounds, 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, I ask that the resolution passed by the 
National Board of Trade with the committee report accompany- 
ing it, which I read in my remarks yesterday afternoon, and this 
statement, be printed together as one document. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It was printed yesterday in the Recorp. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want the twocombined in onedocument. It 
was not ordered printed as a document yesterday, but was simply 
read as a part of my remarks, 

Mr. ALLISON. Every line of that report of the board of 
trade is in the testimony and will be in the testimony of the com- 
mission, and Mr. Acker’s statement will be in the record of the 
commission and now will appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It does seem to me that it is an imposition upon the public rec- 
ords here to have the statements printed as a separate document 
when they are in the RecorpD now. 

I do not personally care about this matter. There are very 
many valuable statements made before the commission. These 
statements are valuable, I agree; but why select these two and 
print them three times at the public_expense? If the Senator 
thinks that is wise, I shall not make a specific objection in view 
of what was said yesterday, but I appeal to the good sense of the 
Senator himself not to impose upon the public records in this 


to my good sense, but I must tell him that my good sense an 

interest in this question prompt me to make the request. There 
seems to be so much ignorance on this important question that 1 
do not think we could publish such a valuable paper as this too 


way. 
Mr. BUTLER. It is very flattering to have the Senator — 
my 


many times. It is strange that those who have no compunctions 
of conscience in voting away millions of dollars above a fair price 
to the railroads in this bill should be so quickly aroused to a sense 
of economy when only a few dollars are at stake. If the publi- 
cation of this document a thousand times would secure a proper 
reduction of railway mail pay, then it would be the best invest- 
ment the Government has ever made—— 

Mr. WOLCOTT. All right; there is no objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let it f° then, if there is no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the order is made to ao as a document thestatements referred to. 

Mr.BUTLER. The other matter to which I referred yesterday 
I ask permission to add to my remarks in the RecorD, without 
—; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I wanted to discuss the frauds 
that occur in weighing the mails, which causes the Government 
each year to pay millions of dollars more than it should pay, even 
at the present high rate, I will put in the Recorp the following 
article, which sets forth the facts pretty accurately: 


WERIGHING THE MAILS. 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 


The basis of the compensation paid the railroads for transporting the 
mails is a weighing of them for thirty —_ on each route, in which weighing 
all the t rtation is calculated in units of the whole route. The a’ 
weight for thirty days settles the commutation to be paid on that rou 
for four years, and so in regular course 


remains. 
is arrangement is a monument of ingenuity to favor the railroads. It 
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opens wide the door of temptation to two swindles. F “ 
mails” during the thirty days of weighing, so as to i, yw) ae ihe 
price for four years as far above the real average as possible. Th... ..” 
commutation being settled for four years, the temptation is to Deine. his 
ride outside the mails at a lower rate than in them as much of the matt. 7.” 
which that commutation is intended to pay and as much else as can bo - for 

The qoighing of the mails has been a subject for reproach and ridical 7 } 
along. In 1896 the Department tried to make an example of the Seni... 
Line—Washington to Atlanta. The grossest stuffing was proved. ‘To, i 
public documents under frank were sent South in the mails, to be ret, °! 
outside the mails and again sent South over and over again, to swell 1) 
weights that were to set the pace for four years. The weighing was cance)... 
and a new one ordered, but there was no law to punish the culprits, @ 

One was enacted in 1898. The manager for the railroad was reported j 
the United States Senate as asking why his road had been singled out ¢.. ,, 
tack, when it was well known that all the railroads did the samo thine 
There is a general impression that the Post-Office is paying transportation 
hundreds of tons a day that are not carried. If one-third of the weight... id 
for were eliminated the deficit of $9,000,000 would be extinguished. W),,, 
the proportion of “stuff” in the weighing actually is an outsider can only 


n 


108s. 

Then, the commutation being set for four years, the other part of the 
dle comesin play. That is, to give lower prices outside the mails than the 
Post-Office pays, and so get a second payment on tons the commutation alread y 
pays for. New York-Buffalo is down in Table H as 439.52 miles, Disregard 
the subsidy on the first 5,000 pounds, the railroad gets $21.37 per ton per jiJo 
annually. This is $26.09 a ton for transportation only. The express carric, 
the same matter, including the handling, at ae ton over the same railroad 

The railroads carried in 1897 more than 780,000,000 tons of freight. I presum, 
the express matter, which the railroads claim is not counted in as frej¢h} 
foots up many more tons than the mails. If the weighing of this vast quan. 
tity of tonnage can be so fairly done that no scandal about it reaches the pul 
lic ear, certainly the mails also can be weighed daily as they are actually 
received, and the temptation to stuffing and underbidding removed. , 

Certain reforms in the Post-Office ought to be immediately made. Weigh 
the mails daily, as everything else is weighed. Pay no more to the railroads 
for transportation of mail matter, heavy or light, than other similar sery jes 
is furnished for. Abolish the six-million swindle on the first 5,000 pounds on 
every route, and take all second-class matter in and make a monopoly of it 
as is already done with first-class matter. . , 

Then there will be no temptation to introduce Loud bills or any other sim 
ilar measure to drive away the business which, at fair prices and well man 
aged, will swell instead of diminish the revenue of the epartment, 


5S. W. GREEN 
New York, January 17, 1899. 


Swin- 


I also intended to discuss the —— of a parcels post, but con- 
t 


tent myself at this time by putting into the Recorp the following 
article: 


A parcels post—A cent a pound for parcels up to 60 pounds in 
weight or dimensions 1 — to a bushel, between all post-ofices 
in the United States— greatest scheme ever offered to tlw 
American people. 

(By James L. Cowles, Farmington, Conn. ] 
A UNITED STATES PARCELS POST. 


There is no other business at once so thoroughly organized and 
so widespread in its ramifications as the post-office. The postal 
department of a nation reaches every hamlet within its limits 
with its own officials, and, by its international conventions, it 
extends throughout the civilized world. A 2-cent stamp carries a 
letter from any one office to any other within the limits of the 
greater partof North America, and for 5cents one may communi- 
cate with his friends at the Antipodes. 

American book publishers and news agents send their paper- 
covered books through the mails within the limits of the United 
States at the rate of 1 cent a pound, and these book parcels may 
vary in weight anywhere from a pound to a carload,and they 
all go by express trains. The rest of us may send parcels up to 4 
pounds in weight, but we pay 1 cent for 2 ounces, or 8 centsa 
pound for books; and for ordinary parcels the rate is 1 cent an 
ounce, 16 cents a pound, or 64 cents for 4 pounds. 

The same service is rendered within the limits of Belgium by 
express trains—parcels, 1 pound to 11, for 16 cents a parcel, deliv- 
ered at the domicile; and when transported by freight trains the 
rate is but 10 cents a parcel. 

In France the rate is 25 cents a — up to 6% pounds, and 2 
cents a parcel for 6} to 11 pounds, deliv at the domicile. 

The imperial parcels post of Germany carries parcels up to |! 

ands, distances up to 10 geographical miles for 6} cents, and 

or greater distances, within the limits of the Empire, the rate 1s 
but 12} cents. This business yields to the German t-office a 
oss revenue of $12,500,000 a year, and it has proved of wonder- 
fal utility to the people. ‘‘ Under it a single manufacturer in 
Glogan has shipped at one time to Berlini more than half a car- 
load of hat boxes, all in 12-cent parcels, Again, 213 little boxes of 
cheese were shipped in the same way from one shipper to on? 
consignee.” 

‘* For some fifty days, in 1891, there were daily arrivals of 4,00) to 
5,000 baskets of beans, in the form at 11-pound parcels, all of 
which went to the central market at Berlin. That is to say, some 
- tons of vegetables were received daily from Austria through 

6 mails. 

In 1898 the aggregate number of ordinary inland cels for- 
warded by the German parcels post was 79,245,700, and the regis- 
a numbered 5,410,800, with a declared value of £20!,- 
469, bout a thousand million dollars. 

The story of the establishment and growth of the parcels post 














of England is especially interesting. A system of posts for the 
conveyance of royal dispatches had existed in England from the 
days of Edward IV, but it was left for James I and his ill-fated 
son Charles I to bring into being a postal department devoted to 
the general service. 

The first rates of postage under the new establishment were 
fixed at 2d. for a single letter for any distance under 80 miles; 4d. 
up to 140 miles; 6d. for any longer distances in England, and 8d. 
to any place in Scotland, all distances being reckoned from Lon- 
don. These rates were lower than those in force when Sir Row- 
land Hill undertook the reform of the English post-office in 1837, 
but in 1653 a man of the same family name as the reformer, one 
John or James Hill, an attorney of York, made up his mind that 
the public were entitled to a better and still cheaper service, and 
accordingly he placed relays of horses between York and London 
and undertook the conveyance of letters and parcels at half the 
old rates. Itis said that he also formed local and limited partner- 
ships in various parts of the Kingdom for the further extension of 
his plan, which aimed at the establishment of a penny post for 
England, a 2-penny post for Scotland, and a 4-penny post for Ire- 


and. 

But those turbulent times were ill-fitted for the success of such 
an enterprise. 

The attorney's carriers were a down by Cromwell’s 
troopers and he barely escaped with his life. Nearly two hun- 
dred years were to pass before England was to have a penny post. 

A penny post was established in London, however, in 1683, 
under which letters and parcels, up to a pound in weight, were 
registered, insured up to £10 ($50) in value, and conveyed any dis- 
tance within the limits of the city and its suburbs for a penny, 
and to any distance within a given 10-mile circuit for 2d. 

Deliveries in the busy streets were made as often as six or eight 
times a day, and as often as four times a day in the outskirts. 

In a short time the penny post became a great success. Theze 
is good reason, moreover, to believe that for a considerable 
period parcels of a much greater weight than a pound were car- 
ried by the London penny post, for among the complaints made 
against the manager of the business in the year 1700 it is stated 
that ‘‘ He forbids the taking in of any band-boxes (except very 
small) and all parcels above a pores which, when they were 
taken in, did bring in considerable advantage to this office, they 
being now, at great charge, sent by porters in the city, and 
coaches and watermen into the country, which formerly went by 
penny-post messengers much cheaper and more satisfactory.” 

In 1748 De Foe spoke of the penny post as admirable for the 
quickness of the transmission of letters and parcels. 

The franking of letters by members of Parliament, both Lords 
and Commoners, began almost with the birth of the post-office, 
and some very curious packages were franked by the postal au- 
thorities. Thus, for instance, in the packet service, 15 hounds 
were sent to the King of the Romans with a free pass; 2 maid 
servants were passed as laundresses to my Lord Ambassador 
Methuen; and again we read of a certain Dr. Crichton traveling 
on a post-office frank and carrying with him a cow and other 
necessaries, 

But Queen Anne must have put a very practical stop to this 
business when, in 1705, she issued a warrant to the effect that 
henceforth franked letters and parcels must not exceed 2 ounces 
in weight, and the transmission of all parcels by the post-office 
must have come to an end in the thirty-fourth year of George III, 
when it was decreed that penny posts might be set up in the other 
towns of England on the same basis as the London establishment, 
but that the weight of any package or letter carried either by the 
London penny post or by any of the new penny posts must not 
exceed 4 ounces. 

It is said that long before 1839 there were over a thousand of 
these penn _ in the Kingdom; but even at that time no one 
of the English towns enjoyed a postal-parcels service equal to that 
of London in 1683. The ordinary postal rates of 1839, moreover, 
were more than double those of the times of Queen Anne, and the 
result of the high rates had been to keep the postal revenues at a 
siandstill for twenty years. 

A national parcels post formed part of the comprehensive plan 
of Sir Rowland Hill, but the persistent opposition of the railways 
prevented its consummation. 

In 1859 a committee of the English Society of Arts made a 
strong report in favor of a parcels t, and their investigations 
proved .hat there was much parcels delivery by private carriers 
at rates of from 1 to 2 cents a pound. Parcels under 7 pounds 
were carried upwards of 70 mile: for 12 cents, and parcels under 
28 pounds 39 miles for 16 cents. If such rates 


f were ible for 
private companies, similar rates were certainly somlbie for the 
t-office with its superior facilities. Much stress was laid upon 


he unaccommodating spirit of the private companies, the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the causes of delay or injury, and especially 
upon the numberless rates charged, not upon any common scale 

weight or service, but upon estimates of the necessities of the 
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sition as an im:portant social reform. 
immensely, 
supplied with Mudie’s books as the members of the London Book 
Society or tr 
would take place in goods distributed directly to consumers. 
——— and utilization of things in general would be quick- 
ened, 










later it came into operation. 


companies had affected to despise sach petty work. 
assumed was that of a person conferring a favor who will do the 
business asked of him when there is no more important business 
on hand. 
of dispatch were quite beneath their notice. All this was changed 
by Mr. Fawcett’s determination to give the public a parcels post. 
The companies saw that they must mend their ways or hand over 
the whole business to the post-office. 


future. 


about by the agency of the post-office. 
subject the railways to effectual competition was an institution 
having already in existence for other purposes a machinery of 
collection and delivery to all parts of the country. 
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senders and what from the nature of the goods they could be 
made to pay. 


fluence on public opinion. 


But the report of the Society of Arts had little in- 


In 1867 the royal commission on railways also reported in favor 


of extending thesphere of the post-office to cover the transmission 
of parcels, and some ten years later Mr. Stanley Jevons wrote a 
most notable paper in its advocacy in the Contemporary Review. 


Among other things, Mr. Jevons said that he regarded the propo- 


Literature would benefit 
“The most remote country houses would be as well 


dweller near Smith’s bookstall. A vast increase 
The 


, 


**It would be hardly possible to overestimate the advantages 


which would be derived by the community from an all-extensive, 
well-organized, and moderately cheap parcels post.” 


Nothing practical, however, was accomplished until Mr. Henry 


Fawcett became postmaster-general, in 1880, and it was only after 
two years of most determined effort, and after he had bought off 
the opposition of the railways by agreeing to give them 55 per 
cent of the gross receipts from railway-carried parcels for doing 
hardly one-third of the work, that he succeeded in carrying his bill 
through Parliament. 


The parcels-post bill became law in August, 1882. One year 


And the Encyclopedia Britannica of 1885 says that ‘‘at the 


outset it checked railroad abuses, both of overcharge and exces- 
sive delays, and in its results it will probably prove a public boon 
of unexampled magnitude.” 
post-office toward the assumption of the parcels business was 
productive of improvement in the service of the private com- 
panies.” 


‘“‘The very first movement of the 

‘Up to that time,” says the London Spectator, ‘‘the railway 
m 

The air they 


Such matters as a fixed and low tariff and punctuality 


‘“*The managers put their heads together and, besides exacting 


very high terms from the Government as the price of allowing the 
act to pass without opposition, issued a new and low tariff, opened 
a crowd of new receiving houses, organized a system of collection 
and delivery, and in every way let the public know that they had 


turned over a new leaf and meant to give a good service in the 
A corresponding movement took place amongst the pri- 
vate carrying companies, and it is probable that the number of 


parcels carried outside the post-office was increased fourfold 


within the last two years.” 
“The benefits thus conferred could only have been brought 
The only agency that could 


‘*We see how at the present moment traders are rising in revolt 


against the railway companies and are seeking protection at the 


hands of Parliament against abuses in the carriage of goods. The 
post has given a much more efficient and, at the same time, more 
prompt means of protection, in the case of parcels, by entering 
the field in competition with the companies.” 

This, from the Spectator of August 9, 1884, one year after the 
parcels post had gone into operation. 

Six years later Sir George Findlay, general manager of the Lon- 
don and Northwestern Railway, said, ‘‘ ‘ The parcels post,’ com- 

ared with its elder brother, ‘the letter post,’ is yet in its infancy, 
ut it has, almost at a bound, become one of the great institutions 
of the country, and has fully justified its conception.” 

In 1889 the business had increased to 37,000,000 parcels; in 189: 
it amounted to over 52,000,000. 

Beginning at 3 pence (6 cents) for a 1-pound package, the 
English rates increase by a penny and a half a pound up to 
11 pounds, for which the rate, for any distance in the United King- 
dom, is 1s. 6d., or 36 cents. 

That these rates might be much lower except for the excessive 
railway charges is proved by the fact that the Government finds 
it actually cheaper to do a considerable of its parcels business by 
stage rather than by railway, and yet the business has become of 
such importance to the railways that, on some of the lines, special 
trains are dispatched carrying only the Government mail bags 
and parcels and traveling ata rate of from 40 to 46 miles an hour, 
including stops. 

A proposition has been lately made in England for an agricul, 
tural parcels post, with rates of 12 cents for packages of 14 pounds- 
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18 cents for 28 pounds, and 25 cents for 56 pounds, these weights 
corresponding to our peck, half bushel,and bushel measure. The 
packing case for the largest size would be 2 feet 3 inches long, 2 
teet wide, and 18 inches deep. The author of the scheme thinks 
that if it was adopted it would not be long before there would be 
a uniform rate of 6 cents for all packages up to 14 pounds, and 
for packages from 14 to 56 pounds the rate would be but 12 cents. 

hatever else may be said of this proposition, there can be no 
doubt that its application would be of wonderful advan 


cheap transportation by railway and steamer even these low rates 
appear by no means unreasonable. 

nder the International Parcels Post Convention of Vienna, 
which embraces every country of Europe, with the exception of 
Great Britain and Russia, and every country of South America, 
with the exception of Bolivia, Ecuador, Pera, and British Guiana, 
but of which the United States does not form a part, the limit of 
weight per parcel is 5 kilograms (11 pounds), and the rate appli- 
cable to parcels is composed of the following items. 

1. As many times 50 centimes (10 cents) as there are countries 
through which the parcel passes in territorial transit. 

2, If there be any maritime transit for distances not exceeding 
500 nautical miles, 25 centimes (5 cents); for distances upward of 
500 and not exceeding 1,000 nautical miles, 50 centimes (10 cents); 
for distances upward of 1,000 and not exceeding 3,000 nautical 
miles, 1 franc (20 cents); for distances upward of 3,000 and not 
exceeding 6,000 nautical miles, 2 francs (40 cents); for all dis- 
tances exceeding 6,000 miles, 3 francs (60 cents). 

3, A surtax, varying in different countries from 25 to 75 cen- 
times, or from 5 to 15 cents,per parcel. 

Thus, for instance, the rate applicable to a parcel up to the 
weight of 11 pounds, from Germany for Egypt (which also forms 
part of the Parcels Post Convention of Vienna), would be com- 
posed of the following items: Three times 50 centimes, or 1 franc 
50 centimes, for territorial transit through Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy; 50 centimes for sea conveyance from Brindisi, Italy, to 
Alexandria, Egypt, 960 nautical miles, and asurtax of 25 centimes; 
therefore, in all, 2 francs 25 centimes, or 45 cents, for the con- 
veyance of a 1i-pound parcel from any post-office in Germany to 
any post-office in Egypt. 

(The above story of the International Parcels Post was given 
me by Mr. N. M. Brooks, Superintendent of Foreign Mails for the 
United States. ) 

The International Parcels Post business of Germany for the year 
1892-93 amounted to over $76,000,000; of Austria, to nearly 

70,000,000, and of little Switzerland, to over $30,000,000. 

Now, then, I want to have the United States become a member 
of this great ‘‘Association for the Preservation of International 
Peace, and for the Advancement of International Prosperity,” 
and I want to see the United States Post-Office, our great cooper 
ative express ——— our only possible agency for the cheapest, 
most prompt, and most efficient collection, transportation, and 
delivery of the products of industry, given its legitimate position 
in this country. 

I want to see the people of the United States provide themselves 
with a ‘‘ parcels post,” guaranteeing the transportation of parcels, 
1 pound to 56 or 60 pounds, corresponding to the dimensions, 1 
pint to a bushel, at 1 cent a a (the rate now charged pub- 
ljishers and news agents for the transportation of paper-covered 
books, and I trust that our publishers and news agents will help 
the rest of us to obtain this privilege); and when we have become 
a part of the International Parcels Post Union, I hope that the 
penny-a-pound rate may be made to cover the civilized world. 

I think, too, that by ordinary transportation agencies the rates 
might be made a half a cent a pound in parcels of 28 pounds to 
200, or from the dimensions of a half a bushel to a barrel. 

That suck rates are altogether practicable under post-office man- 
agement is proved by the fact that even now our private express 
companies, with their half-organized machinery, are carrying par- 
cels at the rate of a dollar a hundred pote by railroad such dis- 
tance as New York to Boston, and if you will only give them a 
large amount of business you will probably get it done for 50 cents 
a hundred, the rate ordinarily char by boat. The express rate 
New York to Chicago is only $3 a hundred, subject to reduction 
at the will of thecompany. The lowest regular rate for the small- 
est parcel by express, however, is 25 cents between the two near- 
est stations, double the rate charged by the German post-office for 
the transportation of an ‘‘11-pound parcel” between the two sta- 
tions most widely separated in the German Empire. 

Imagine what a boon such a “ ls post,” with rates of a 
cent a pound by express and a half a cent a pound by ss 
tra rtation agencies, between all the post-offices in our la 
would be to our people! What would it not do for the florist, for 
the market soakenae for the farmer, for the merchant, for the 
ee indeed, for every individual and for every class of 


The one thing that more than all others affects the welfare of 





eto the 
English people, and to one who has studied the possibilities of 
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mankind to-day is transportation—transportation on land an, 
and lake and river; transportation across customs bound 
and on either side of those boundaries; transportation on foo 
on horseback, by bicycle, wagon, and tramcar; transport 
canal boat, sailing ship, steamer, and railway. 

The transportation tax is a matter of life and death. 

The office of the new ‘‘ United States parcels post” will be ;, 
reduce the ti Is (and on very good- 


] séa 
aries 
t and 
ation by 


ransportation tax on parce 

parcels) to the lowest possible limits, and it will make the tax 40+ 
only low, but uniform, the same for all ns and for all places 
within our national boundaries. It will tend to make the who), 
United States one great city, within which our various tr .. 
tation agencies will move to and fro like a weaver's shutt] 
ing a web of ever-increasing concord and Pate rity. 


L. COWLES. 


sized 


alspor- 
e, Weay- 


FARMINGTON, CoONN., August 24, 1894. 


Eulogy on the Late Nelson Dingley, 





REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL ERMENTROUT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 71, 1899. 
On the following resolutions— 

* Resolved, That the business of the House be now nmded that oppor- 
tunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. NeELson Dinairy. 

te a member of the House of Representatives the State of Maine 

“ Resolved, That asa ticular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased, and in recognition of his eminent ties as a distinguished public 
servant, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, sh.\| 
stand adjourned. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 

* Resolved, That the Clerk beinstructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased.” 

Mr. ERMENTROUT said: 

Mr. SpeAKER: They who pay honor to the memory of our late 
colleague, NELSON DINGLEY, pay honor to our whole country, to 
its institutions, and to its manhood. To have the opportunity to 
do so isa great privilegeindeed. In view of the fitting and impres- 
sive orations deliv by able and eloquent statesmen who have 
addressed you compassing his entire life, I have long hesitated, in 
this distinguished presence, to oem in these impressive obsequies, 
which in masterful and everliving speech will forever embalm 
in this great nation’s noble mausoleum one of the most illustri- 
ous among its illustrious dead. But being reminded that I am 
one of the few men now —s in this body who served in the 
Forty-Seventh Congress—the inception of his Congressional 
career—not only as coll e but as co-member of the Committee 
of Banking and Currency then and for several Congresses there- 
after, seems to lay upon me as a duty to pay my modest tribute to 
his memory. : 

It is not for me to speak of his early life. That is for those of 
his own State, of his own neighborhood, with whom he played as 
a boy; with whom he strove in the village school; those who con- 
tended with him in the more robust sports of approaching man- 
hood; those who discussed with him in the village society the far- 
reaching questions, the solution of which about the time of 
his adolescence toforcethemselves upon thepublicmind. Besides, 
I have had the great pleasure of reading this record, set forth in 
detail by a loving and appreciative in the home press. _ 

Nor yet of his career as a journalist. He has built for himself 
an enduring monument of this in the newspaper admitted to have 
become, by his untiring genius, the most influential in his native 
State and — second to none in New England. 

is home life. Into its sacred precincts no presence 
should enter e it be clad in the consoling garb of sincere 
sympathy. That this was Se abundantly shown by 
the shock that thrilled the country at the announcement of his 
death, by the disti honor accorded him in Congress 0! 
lying in state in Capitol, by the vast numbers that crowded 
this Hall—to epanitos the last time upon all that was left of his 
mortal past—the tolling bells, the flags at half-mast, the suspen- 
sion of ness all along the route as the funeral cortege pro- 
ceeded hence to his last earthly resting place, Maine's deep grief, 
and the tears and sobs of friends, neighbors, and acquaintances of 
all ages and conditions. 

If the expression of human condolence could have stayed the 
nad of Comm, ecemseees Ot Sot > oe ern 

—— wounded ing hearts, 
enn Gass Gone showered in richest abundance 

and dearest to him. These, however, are 

le but surely they will ever constitute for them an un- 


lifelong source of consolation. Of that spiritual life 
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called religion which seems to be an inseparable part of mortal Army Reorganization. 
man, his daily walk, his continual practice, his shining example 
for a lifetime, speak. His light was never hidden under a bushel, — 
pat shone brightly as from a candlestick. as ) a ' 
¢ A large standing military force is not consonant with the spirit of our in- 
CONGRESSIONAL CAREER. stitutions nor the feeling of our countrymen.— Andrew Jackson. 
In order to form a just estimate of the character of NELSON Colonial empire has been one of the greatest curses of modern Europe.— 
DINGLEY as a Representative, and place him on the poe , where, | 4facaulay. 
in the judgment of mankind, he will ultimately belong, it is neces- es 
to take into view the excellent quality of men, and the great 
number of men of excellent quality with whom he in his lifetime SPEECH 
was associated, and among whom he performed his labors, and the 
ren tot apeak of bi State legislator f iod of = 
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officer, nor as governor of his State for two terms. Of that I 


OF GEORGIA, 
pave no knowledge. But if you will take up the records of Con- ee te 
gress beginning with the Forty-seventh, continuing up to and IN THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
including the Fifty-fifth, and cull out the names of the men of . ad 
might now passed away, who, living, attained lasting distinction Thursday, January 26, 1s 


and fame in the nation’s councils by their talents and usefulness, 
as well as attracted to themselves the affection and respect of their | and having under consideration tho bill (H. R. 1022) for the reorganization 
country and neighborhood by nobility of character and their good | of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes 
qualities, you will be astonished at the number. They are tobe| Mr, BARTLETT said: 

counted by scores. To enumerate them all would be to weary 
your attention. Among them may be mentioned Kelley, S. 8. Cox, 
Randall, Kenna, Mutchler, Holman, Haskell, Burns, Buckner, 
Butterworth, Willis, Broadhead, Brown, Curtin, Eaton, Hatch, 
Gibson, Tucker. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I recognize that at present there possibly should 
be some change made as to the present existing Army, and I de- 
sire by proper legislation to aid those patriotic citizens who, in my 
own State and in other States of this Union, promptly answered 


l : Be the call of their country and entered the Army to defend its hono1 
If you will take up the same records and pick out the living | and its flag, and to establish freedom for a people near our coast 


whose careers and character give prominence of equal distinction | who for thirty years had been struggling with the cruelty and op- 
and equal fame and equal affection and respect, you will be | pression of Spain for liberty andfreedom. I wish those men who 
equally astonished at their number. It would be invidious to | thus volunteered their services, several c mpanies of which are 
name them, Still living, their names will recur to those who are | from my own district, may, since the war is over, bo mustered out 
familiar with our history. But in the councils of the nation | and returned to their homes, that they may pursue the avocations 
many are the men of might now dead, many are the men of | of peace which they left at their country’s call to defend its honor 
might now living, who have written their names and impressed | and its flag, and to fight for the freedom of a downtrodden pe yple, 
their ideas on the policy and legislation of the country during | [ might be willing to provide in some way for the increasing of 
that period. Such have been the associates of our late colleague | our Regular Army to such a force as will properly defend our 
during this period. Can we not truthfully say that he did not | seacoast and man the guns on our coast defenses, and in addition 
fall behind any one of them all in distinction or in the results of | to this I am wil!ing to give to the President of the United States 
his labors? No onesingle man in the lower House of Congress | and to the country such a force as may be necessary to be tempo- 
during the last eighteen years has impressed himself more | rarily used only in those islands for the government of which we 
largely upon his party in matters of policy, or on the country at | are at present responsible. But much as [ desire to relieve the 
Ss matters of legislation. ete parents and relatives of those patriots and soldiers who, though 
ow did he do this? He never rose in his seat but to make & | they were not allowed to participate in the actual war with Spain, 
clear statement, to inform, to demonstrate, and to convince. My | were yet sent to Cuba to face the yellow fever and the diseases of 
deliberate opinion is that our late colleague never undertook to | that country, a danger worse than the Spanish bullets, yet I can 
address this House on any subject without previous and exhaust- | not bring myself to support this bill reported by the majority of 
ive examination of every source of information within his reach. | the committee. : 
The same industry and conscientiousness that we can now discern The bill does not propose to answer the immediate demands of 
in his career from boyhood up was his handmaiden here. Hence, the Government at this time, but to establish a large, permanent 
he never spoke without having something to say or without im- | standing army of 100,000 men. Such a policy can but mean that 
rting knowledge. Hethoroughly believed in what he advocated. | we are ready to turn our backs upon the theories of this Goverr- 
he could not believe he was silent. Hence, though not an orator | ment and the principles which have prevailed from its foundation, 
equipped with the tricks of eloquence and rhetoric, without a | to undertake to step forward in the direction of imperialism and 
voice, and by no means an attractive or pleasing speaker, he always | centralization. I shall support the minority substitute, for it 
had an attentive and patient audience. ‘ gives to this Government all the soldiers that it needs at this time 
Thus it happens that while many of his contemporariesof greater | when the Government needs them, and then, when the necessity 
brilliancy and possibly greater genius may have for the time | is over, provides for their return to civil life to again become 
being created a greater stir by their eloquence, very few, if any, | yseful citizens. 
of them have impressed themselves so strongly as he upon the It seems to me that if the policy embraced in this bill is to be 
policy of the to which they belonged or the legislation of | established as the policy of the Government, it but shows that, 
the country, either temporarily or permanently. He furnishes & | having overthrown and conquered the power of Spain and liber- 
most striking example, and one worthy to be followed by ali who | ated the Cubans, we propose now to overthrow our own institu- 
participate in the deliberations of winaking bodies, of the | tions and conquer the liberties of ourown people. A large stand- 
grand and lasting results to be accomplished by a conscientious, | ing army is not necessary, either to pacify Cuba, properly guard 
intelligent application and industry. It is an example which can | and protect Porto Rico, or to defend the seaports and frontiers of 
well be followed by all in every walk of life. the United States. It must mean that we are preparing this 
HIS PERSONAL CHARACTER. standing army for the subjugation, the conquering, and the an- 
While it has fallen to the lot of few men to have had a more | nexation of the Philippine Islands, and when that is done, to be 
successful and honorable career than NELSON DINGLEY, it never | used as a national police. If this be so, the American people 
affected either his style of living or his intercourse with his fellow- | to-day present the remarkable spectacle of having waged a war 
man. The temptations that beset the path of most successful | with Spain successfully to give freedom and independence to the 
men neyer seduced him from the path of rectitude or caused him | Cubans, and now increasing our military establishment to wage 
to lose his balance. He was afiable, genial, modest, obliging, | war upon the Filipinos, to subjugate them and force our Govern- 
even-tempered and self-controlled throughout. Thus we see that | ment upon them against their will. 
through all the acrimony that characterized the fierce political ldo not believe in a large standing army in time of peace. 
antagonisms of the times in which he lived you will look in vain | The theory, the history, and the principles of government, as 
among those who knew him for any who did not cherish for him | taught and made by our fathers, are opposed to a large standing 
personally both and esteem. If “he that ruleth himself | army in times of peace. From the very foundation of this Gov- 
" t taketh a city,” what praise should be given | ernment, yea, from the time of the Declaration of Independence, 
not only himself but also the State. the people of this country have had an aversion and have been op- 
here I feel that Ican place upon his tomb no | posed to large standing armies in time of peace. It is natural 
better epitaph than the words of Paul; ‘‘I have fought a good | that the Anglo-Saxon should be opposed to a large standing army. 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith.” The bill of rights of the English people, the charter of their liber- 
single word from me, readily apply the verse | ties, known as “‘the great charter,” teach us that our English 
noble passage to our departed friend. ancestors forbid that the King should create armies without the 
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consent of Parliament, and that Parliament has always been careful 
to guard the rights of the people against the maintenance of large 
military establishments in time of peace, and though the King did 
sometimes, in violation of the fundamental law of the people, in 
times of war, raise large standing armies, yet, whenever the coun- 
try was at peace and not threatened - any foreign or domestic 
enemy, the English people have insisted, when the war was over, 
that the military establishment should be reduced. 

This certainly was so until England had established a great em- 
pire by the colonization of islands and other lands; and even 
while England provides sufficient troops and armies for her colo- 
nies, the establishment at home is comparatively small. We are 
told by Macaulay that before the Revolution our ancestors had 
known a standing army only as an instrument of lawless power, 
and did not believe that the same could exist without danger to 
the rights both of the crown and of the people. The maintenance 
of standing armies in this country was one of the chief causes 
which led to the Revolutionary war and the independence of the 
American colonies. In that great instrument, the Declaration of 
Independence, we find it ae against the King, amongst other 
wrongs which he had inflicted upon the colonies, that — 


He had kept amongst us in times of peace standing armies without the con- 
sent of our legislatures. 


He has affected to render the military independent of and superior to the 
civil power; for quartering large bodies of armed troops amongst us. He 
has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people and eat out our substance. 

From the day that ThomasJ efferson penned these immortal lines, 
as unanswerable reasons why the American people ‘‘ were and of 
right ought to be free and independent,” down to this good hour, 
no party, and no man who loves his country and its liberty and its 
flag and the glorious history which it represents, have in time of 
peace ever dared to undertake to foist upon the ple a great 
standing army. It was left for the present Administration and 
the officers who represent it to take advantage of the patriotism 
of the people and the conditions that immediately followed the 
glorious ending of the successful war with a foreign foe, to en- 
deavor to violate all the traditions of our history and the teach- 
ings of our fathers, and perpetuate militarism and imperialism by 
establishing a great standing army in time of peace, which is the 
first step toward imperialism. 

I am opposed to this change in our policy and this desertion of 
the teachings of our fathers, even though such opposition may 
now and then be flippantly charged as being treasonable; yet, if 
to stand by the doctrines of our fathers, if to resist the aggressions 
of militarism, if to denounce the effort to change our institutions 
by first foisting a large standing army upon the peste, is treason- 
able conduct, then I for one accept the term and glory in the fact 
that my conduct is treasonable; for I propose to put ‘*‘ my foot in 
the track of our forefathers, where I can neither wander nor 
stumble.” There has not been a leader of the Democracy from 
Jefferson down that has ever suggested aught that would author- 
ize a large standing army in this country during time of peace. 
We have always been taught by the founders of the Democratic 
party, as well as by the men who achieved our independence and 
established our Government, that standing armies in time of peace 
are dangerous to free government; that the bulwark of our de- 
fense is the national militia, and upon that we should rely tosup- 
press domestic violence and to repel foreign invasion. 

Presiderit Andrew Jackson, in one of his messages to Congress, 
thus speaks of the standing army: 

A large standing military force is not consonant with the spirit of our 
institutions nor the feeling of our countrymen, when the lessons of former 


days, and those of our own times, also, show the danger as well as the enor- 
mous expense of these permanent standing military organizations. 


And he spoke of the militia as— 


a patriotic militia, which would at all times cover our rights and the lib- 
erties of the people from foreign invasion and domestic violence with an 
impenetrable segis. 

In all of the wars we have had, from 1776 to the present time, 
the volunteer soldiers, called from the yeomanry and citizenship 
of our country, have established the independence of our govern- 
ment, maintained it in the war of 1812, carried our flag victori- 
ously through Mexico, and rendered imperishable the glory of the 
volunteer soldier in the late civil war. 

It is too late in the day of the history of America now for the 
first time to declare that we must change the theory of our Consti- 
tution and our Government and rely hereafter upon a great stand- 
ing military machine in time of peace. It will not do for men to 
sneer at the volunteer soldier or the citizen soldier of this coun- 
try, because they have made the best fighters in time of war, and 
when the war was over and the forces disbanded, have returned 
back to their homes and to society and made the best citizens in 
time of peace. Itis becauseof the fact that the volunteer soldier has 
a home to defend and return to when the war is over, and does not 
rely upon the Army and war as an avocation, an occupation, and 
as @ means by which he is to live that makes our system of a 
small standing army in time of peace and a Well-regulated militia 
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the surest bulwark for the preservation of the liberties of tl 
people. ae 


As a tribute to the volunteer soldiers of our count eg 
the following beautiful words of that great orator Mra — 


tiss, in his welcome to the volunteer soldiers of the i * 
on their return home: Mexican war 


Indeed it is a noble sight, worthy of the genius of this ' : 
behold, at the call of the country, whole armies leap fort - aoe blic, “ 
and then, when their services are no souger needed, fall quietly back anf 
commingle again with the communities whence they came. This the a... 
thunder cloud at nature’s summons marshals its black battalions and |, — 
in the horizon; but at length, its pentnings spent, its dread artilleries " 
lenced, its mission finished, disbanding its frowning ranks, it melts ».., 
the blue ether, and the next morning you will find it glitterin 
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drops among the flowers or assisting with its kindly moisture t gon the dew. 


the young and tender plant. G n 2 Srowsh of 
cam at ones be turned fate am ofective sokdiar, every eudte reser? citizen 
with into a peaceful citizen. torth- 

And to this kind of an army and no other am I willing to jp. 
trust the preservation of the liberties of our people and the 
petuation of our institutions. Seen) 

Some one has said in this debate that the charge that the Army 
is to be used to suppress the demands of labor is done for politica! 
effect, and the gentlemen from Ohio [Mr. BromweE 1) to day 
referred to the argument of his colleague (Mr. LENTz], who sail 
that the Army was to be increased in order, he feared, to be used 
to meee the demands of labor as opposed to the demands of 
capital and the corporations. The SS. from Ohio [Mr 
BROMWELL] called attention to the fact, as he claimed it to be 
that although the Democratic party in its platform of 1896 had 
inserted a provision advocating, as he asserted, lawlessness and 
violence, and had proposed to shackle the hands of the courts, yet. 
declared the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BroMWELL], the organ. 
ized labor, in spite of this a which he characterized as 
anarchistic and incendiary, followed the standard of those who 
were in favor of sound money and sound government. 

Mr. Chairman, I have seen that statement made in newspapers 
that generally have no regard for correctness of statement when a 

urpose is to be carried, but never u the floor of this House haye 

heard the statement made before that the party to which I belong 
had inserted in its platform of 1896 a plank in favor of violence, or 
one that proposed to shackle the hands of the courts. To make such 
a charge sincerely is to display ignorance of the truth of the plat- 
form on the part of those who make it; tomake it knowing the truth 
is to make ¢. statement which can not besubstantiated. That por- 
tion of the platform which the gentleman attacks as anarchistic and 
opposed to law and order and the courts declares: 

We denounce arbitrary interference by Federal authorities in local affairs 
asa violation of the Constitution of the United States anda crime against free 
institutions, and we especially object to government by injunction as a new 
and highly dangerous form of oppression, by which Federal judges, in con- 
tempt of the laws of the States and rights of citizens, become at once lezisla- 
tors, judges, and executioners; and we approve the bill passed at the lasi ses- 
sion of the United States Senate and now pending in the House of Represent- 


atives relative to contempts in Federal courts and providing for trials by jury 
in certain cases of contempt. 


It denounced arbitrary interference by the Federal authorities 
in the local affairs of the States. Such an interference is a viola- 
tion of the Constitution and a crime inst free institutions. 
Mr. Chairman, what man on this floor, what member of Congress, 
what American citizen would here or elsewhere dare to declare 
that he was in favor of arbi interference by the General Goy- 
ernment in the local affairs of the States? Mark you, the platform 
says arbitrary interference, using, as it does, the language of the 
Constitution. Yetsuch lan , borrowed from the source from 
which the Government takes all of its power, is charged to be an- 
archy. Those who love the Constitution and the law remember 
that nothing can be anarchy which the Constitution upholds or for- 
bids. Thatsame — which, as the a says, shackles 
the hands of the ae Court, simply declared that it was op- 

to the opp on of Federal ju who used the process of 
injunction to suppress labor, and called for the passage of the law 
which gave a j trial in contempt cases. 

The very bill which our platform apes and calls upon to be 
passed had, on the 6th day of July, 1896, been passed in the United 
States Senate with _ six dissenting votes, on a division without 
a roll call, and came the Judiciary Committee, over which 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] presided. And this 
is the assault on the courts that is alleged to have been attempted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall not submit to such a charge. The 
— upon which we went before the country, the standard 

eld by our candidate, was followed and supported by nearly 
7,000,000 e, free and unpurchasable voters, and they should 
not submit to the charge that their platform was a eerie of 
anarchy and an assault on the courts. A perusal of the platform 
is a refutation of the charge, and the , when knowingly 
made, is untrue, and when recklessly made is not entitled to re- 
spect. {Ae lause on the Democratic side. ] 

But, Mr. . Lam opposed to this bill because it creates 
an army of 100,000 men when we have no necessity for such. In 


per- 
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the island of Cuba we have pledged ourselves to withdraw our 
forces When a stable government has been formed and leave the 

overnment of the island to its own people. If we shall follow 
out this declaration made before the war, we will need few soldiers 
in Cuba, and those for buta short time. The Administration has 
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thus far pledged itself to no fixed policy so far as the Philippine | 


islands are concerned, but we waged this war to free Cuba, to 


berate suffering humanity from oppression and tyranny; we | 


fought in the name of humanity and justice and liberty, and we 
sought neither forcible annexation, which the President in his 
message to us declared would be ‘‘criminal aggression;” we sought 
neither acquisition of territory nor military glory, but we spent 
our treasure and sacrificed the lives of our soldiers in a holy cause; 
in the cause of liberty and freedom. 

While we have no such declaration with reference to the Phil- 
ippines that we made with reference to the Cubans, good faith re- 


nires that we shall carry out the same purpose, and that we shall | 


treat them the same as we proposed in the declaration of war to 
deal with the Cubans. But even now we hear it suggested that 
this Government will annex Cuba. It may be, Mr. Chairman, 
that it will doso. It may be that asa war necessity or a trade 


nex that island and take its le, whether they consent or not. 


It would not surprise me if the a party, now in control | 
C 


of the Government in all its branches, should do so; and if they do 


undertake it they will not violate their history. The records of | 
Congress show that pledges as solemn and binding as the one | 


which we mude when we entered the war with Spain have been 


ken. 

In the late civil war, a war waged by the Government against its 
own citizens, it was pledged by a Republican Congress and Admin- 
istration that that war was waged and was to be carried on for 
another purpose than to interfere with the property rights and 
established institutions of the States then at war with the United 
States. The following is the resolution I refer to: 


Resolved, That this war is not waged upon our part with any purpose to 
overthrow or interfere with the rights or established institutions of these 
States, but solely for the purpose of defending and maintaining the suprem- 
acy of the Constitution and to preserve the Union. 

The first and greatest President furnished by the Republican 
party approved the resolution, and had previously said in his in- 
augural the following: 

Ihave no purpose directly or indirectly to interfere with the institution of 


slavery in the States where it now exists. I believe that I have no lawful 
right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so. 
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all the rights and privileges of American citizens, looking forward 
to the time when they are to be admitted as States and members 
of this Union, or as a colonial possession. I would not deliver 
these people back to the tyranny of Spain. The fortunes of war, 
the unparalleled victory of Dewey and his fleet, make it necessary 
for us to deal with this question. 

Neither humanity nor the fortunes of war nor the pretended 
** currents of destiny,” which are said ‘‘ to run through the life of 
a nation,” require or demand at our hands the sacrifice of the lib- 
erties of our own people or the great principles of our own Govy- 
ernment either to civilize, Christianize, or protect these Philip- 
pine islanders, located 10,000 miles away from our country, in a 





| a tropical clime, where the American citizen can not live and pros- 





per, or that we should do more than to free them from the tyranny 
of Spain, let them establish a government of their own, then leave 
them to govern themselves and to fight their own battles of peace 
as well as of war. 

The policy and destiny of America, as outlined by Washington 
in his immortal Farewell Address, and as proclaimed by Monroe in 


| the celebrated Monroe doctrine of 1523, is to preserve republican 
| institutions upon the Western Hemisphere, to prevent monarchy 
necessity we may turn our backs upon our pledged word and an- | 


and tyranny from advancing any foothold hereon or further es- 
tablishing its government in America, but no one has, ever sug- 
gested, until very recently, that the policy or destiny of America 
was to acquire territory and colonial possessions in the @rient and 
to establish military governments there. There is no analogy 
between the Louisiana and Florida purchases, the annexation of 
Texas and the territory acquired as a result of the Mexican war 
and the proposed annexation of the Philippine Islands. Florida 
and Louisiana were adjoining our own territory. They were 
possessed by European nations whose institutions were averse to 
ours. They afforded a place where a foreign enemy could impede 
and annoy the commerce of the Mississippi River and furnisheda 
basis for military operations against us. 

In both of the treaties which annexed Florida and Louisiana 
provision was made giving to the citizens of the ceded territory 
‘all the rights, advantages, and immunities enjoyed by citizens 


| of the United States;” provided that they ‘‘should be incorporated 


into the Union as soon as might be consistent with the principles 
of the Federal Constitution.” They were acquired for the pur- 
pose of extending our domain into contiguous territory, and to 
make a greater and larger Union in territory and population upon 
the American Continent, and of freeing America from the hands 
of monarchy and governments which did not in any way resem- 


Yet within a year and a half after that resolution was passed ble or sympathize with republican institutions. Texas itself hud 


the same President who had signed his name to that resolution 


issued the proclamation known as the emancipation proclamation, | 


destroying all property rights of a certain kind in the States then 
said to be in rebellion. I do not refer to this for the purpose of 
arousing animosities which, I hope, are forgotten or to kindle 
anew the bitter memories of the civil war, but simply as a matter 
of history and to suggest that if the Republican party found it nec- 
essary,in a war with their own kindred and people, to violate their 
solemn pledge, what may we not expect the man now President, 
who does not ss those great qualities which characterized 
Lincoln, or the Republican party to do with Cuba. The future 
alone must answer. I : peat, I do not decire to excite any sec- 
‘tional animosities by reierring to this incident of the civil war. 
Iam glad that slavery is abolished here forever. I thank God 
that the animosities of the war are gone. If anyone doubted it 
before that the ‘‘ war is over,” no one should doubt it now. This 
little skirmish we have had with Spain has demonstrated to the 
world that the people who lately formed the Confederacy and their 
descendants are, as they have always been since the Confederate 
armies surrendered at Appomattox, loyal and true to this Union 
and to its flag. 

It is ours as well as yours. The flag of the Confederacy that 
took its flight from the battlefield of Appomattox was folded for- 
ever, —_ in the memories of the men that fought for it and 
the cause it represented, and their descendants, and in its stead, 
from Maine to California, in North Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, 
and all of the Southern States there has been ever since no other 
flag than the flag of our free united country. {Ap lause.] Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, we are one people again. The North has found it 
out at last, 

One, under God, forever, on furrowed land and sea— 
Never a storm to darken the stars of liberty! 


God, the breath of freedom is breathed fre every clod— 
One hope, one heart, one country, forevermore—..ank God! 


Applause. } 
: OP we increase the Army because of the situation in the Phil- 
ippine Islands? For myself and for my constituency, I declare 
now that by no vote of mine shall any policy be instituted that 
looks to the t acquisition of those islands, either as a part 
of the terri of this Government, to be held as the other terri- 


| 


become a free and independent State when it was annexed to the 
Union, and the consent of its people was given to the annexation. 

The territory acquired from Mexico by the treaty of Guadeloupe 
Hidalgo and by the Gadsden treaty both provided that the citizens 
in the territory should have the rights of American citizens, and— 


that those who did not desire to become American citizens should have the 
right to move at any time to the Mexican Republic with their property, and 
that those who remained should be incorporated into the Union and be ad 
mitted at the proper time to the enjoyment of all the rights and privileges of 
memvers of the United States, according to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion. 


And the treaty which annexed Alaska to this country provided 
for the return to Russia of those who did not desire to become 
citizens of this country, and that those who remained should be 
admitted to ‘‘ the enjoyment of all the rights, privileges, and ad- 
vantages of citizens of the United States.” 

From the treaties providing for annexation of territory to this 
country it must be seen that at no time have we made any annexa- 
tion of territory not contiguous to us, and in all the treaties it was 
provided that those who remained in the territory annexed, and 
who did not desire to return to the government from which the 
cessions were made, should have and were entitled to have all the 
rights of American citizens. And so it must be with the citizens 
of the Philippine Islands if we shall eventually determine to annex 
them. The peopleof those islandsare entitled to, and will become 
entitled to, all the rightsof American citizens. For myself,I stand 
unalterably opposed to annexing and making the people of these 
islands at any time American citizens, and giving them the rights 
of American citizens. 

We have great problems enough of our own to solve in this 
country, especially in the South, of different and divergent races, 
without taxing our people with a new problem, wherein we will 
have to determine the rights of 10,000,000 of new and omen 
people, or an entirely different race from ours. We can not hold 
them as a colony; the theory of our Government will not permit 
us todo that. The Constitution under which we live and upon 
which our Government is founded, does not recognize the right 
of this Government to hold colonial possessions and govern them 
or any of its inhabitants by colonial government. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has so decided in the celebrated case 


tory of ourcountry is held, its people to become citizens entitled to | of Scott vs. Sanford. 
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At the very time permanent sovereignty is established and rec- 


ognized over those islands by this Government, those gee | 


become citizens, not merely inhabitants or denizens, of the 
States, and are entitled to the rights of American citizens, They 
are entitled to come and go at their pleasure; to bring hither their 
goods and sell them without the imposition of tariff taxes. We 
can not hope that any considerable number of Americans can ever 
permanently locate or live in those islands, either to civilize or 
govern those people. For over three hundred years Spain has had 
control of them, and to-day there are not 20,000 Spaniards in the 
islands as permanent residents, and the number of Englishmen 
and Germans is very small. 

We are told in the ‘‘ Military Notes on the Philippine Islands,” 
a Government ery ep. that the bulk of these people are of 
Malay origin; that they are composed of most diverse mixtures of 
races, including Malays, Aetos, Negritos, who are pure blacks, 
Chinese, Japanese, Moors, Europeans, und mixtures of each with 
the other. ‘There are nearly as many different tribes as there are 
islands, and it is said that 500 languages and dialects are spoken 
in the islands at the present day. In the inaccessible parts of the 
islands there are still tribes of unsubdued savages, whose num- 
bers are said to be over six hundred thousand. 

If, indeed, these islands are to be annexed and its people are to 
become citizens of our country, and the burden is to be put upon 
our people to govern and civilize them, then Spain, and not 
America, has gained the victory in this war. She has rid herself 
of a burden and problem with which she has struggled for three 
hundred years unsuccessfully, and turned them over to us for so- 
lution, and is to receive at our hands the munificent sum of 


dren’s interests, and their posterity for years to come, I enter my 
objection and protest against it. 

But it has been suggested that it opens a great field for the trade 
of our country and of our merchants and business men. The ex- 
ports from these islands in 1897 did not amount to quite $11,000,000, 
and already the United States had nearly $5,000,000 of that trade. 
The oe were a little over $20,000,000. So we see that all of 
the trade, both exports and imports, will not pay one-half of the 
money that will yearly be required to be levied upon our people 
to pay for the standing Army in these islands and the Navy that 
will be required to enforce the government of the United States 
upon the people of these islands, against their will, and protect 
them from foreign interference, , 

Thus it becomes necessary, in order for us to embark in this 
new policy of imperialism and colonization, to abandon the ee 
of our Government, the vital principles of which were announ 
in the Declaration of Independence, that all ‘‘just powers” of the 
Government are derived ‘‘from the consent of the governed,” 
and also to forsake the wisdom of the Father of our Country, 
with which in his parting words he admonished us. It forces us 
to become parties to the policies and intrigues and plans and alli- 
ances of foreign nations that are struggling with each other, main- 
taining large standing armies at enormous expense to their own 
people in order to carry out their desires and plans of plundering 
the nations of the Orient; and thus we become involved in Euro- 
pean policies and cut ourselves loose from the ancient moorings, 
and lose sight of the old landmarks which were placed by the 
fathers bofore us to guide us in our preservation and perpetuation 
of republican institutions. For myself I prefer to follow the ad- 
monition of the fathers and to call to the mind and attention of 
the people the parting advice of Washington, who said: 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extend- 
ing our commercial relations, to have with them as little political connection 
as possible. So far as we have already formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith. Here let us sop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none or a very re- 
mote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, under an efficient government, the 
period is not far off when we may defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may 
at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; when belligerent na- 
tions, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not legally 
hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose peace or war, as our 
interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
tostand upon foreign ground? Why, by inter-weaving our ijestiny with that 
of any part of Burop<, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
—— ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion 
of the foreign world, constantly keeping in view that it is folly in one nation 
to look for disinterested favors from another; that it must pay with a portion 
of its independence for whatever it may accept under that character. There 
can be no greater error than to expect or calculate upon real favors from 
nation to nation. It is an illusion which experience must cure, which a just 
pride ought to discard. 

I believe the observation of these teachings is far better calcu- 
lated to advance the interests of our people, to perpetuate our 
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Government and preserve it for all time, than th 


which has nothing to offer more attractive or sugg Ree ey policy 


estive than that 


nited | we should not ‘‘ haul down the flag” from where American go] 


: . a 
and sailors have placed it. I do not believe that we should » = 
mit anyone to “‘ haul down the flag” with hostile hands; yy; pe «a 
believe it to be the part of wisdom and statesmanship that jr 
has become necessary in the course of this war, in order to puni h 
or conquer our enemy, for the American soldier or sailor to sais 
the American flag, the emblem of republican government of lib. 
erty, and of justice, in lands or in climes which are not suite 
become parts of this Union or to be inhabited by American ¢5;;. 
zens, and over ples who are to become vassals and sulyjci.. 
then we should do as we have done in the past, take down tho ;... 
and bring it back to our own land and to our own congenial c];;,,,, 

The American flag was raised in Canada, during the Revoly; ar 
ary war, under George Rogers Clarke, 7 it did not remain there 
after peace was made with England. It floated in the Meditor».. 
nean Sea in the war with Tripoli, in the Barbary States, an. :1, 
the Tripolitan town of Derne, after the American forces }; d 
marched under its folds across African soil for a thousand 3); -.. 
yet Eaton, the consul, and Rogers came home, and no one {.|{ 
that they had sacrificed the honor of thcir country because {hoy 
brought back our flag after that war. So, in 1805 and i815, [). 
catur hoisted it again in the war with the Dey of Algiers, and ),5 
one has yet suggested that the fame of that great naval officer y 
ever dimmed by the fact that the flag was brought back hone. 

In the war of 1812 again the military forces of this country jy. 
vaded Canada, and the battles of Chippewa and Lundy's Lano 


lib- 
lt 


r 
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SS 


‘ d : | were fought on that soil, and yet the flag nowhere now floats 
$20,000,000 for the delivery to us of this problem for solution. In 
the name of my constituents, and for their interests and their chil- | 


ever did, permanently floatin Canada. In October, 1842, before our 
Mexican war, Commodore Jones entered the harbor of Montercy 
Cal., hauled down the Mexican flag and put up the Ameri::in 
flag, believing at the time that war had been declared against tio 
United States by Mexico, and the next day he took it down and 
withdrew, the Government at Washington disavowing the act 
and soclenneng to Mexico. In the war with Mexico the Ameri- 
can flag floated triumphantly from the Mexican border, until! at 
last it waved over the very halls of the Montezumas, and yet we 
withdrew it. And it has never been suggested that any dishonor 
was done to the flag or that the achievements of our heroes in that 
war were discredited by such anact. The American flag was car- 
ried by the American forces in 1855 on Chinese soil, and in 1857 the 
American forces and war vessels took and destroyed forts near 
Canton under Commodore Armstrong, and yet no effort was made 
to permanently locate or maintain the flag there. It will be nodis- 
honor to the American le, no reflectiou upon the heroism ind 
achievements of Dewey and his gallant sailors, if the American 
Government at the proper time, when Spain has been forced to 
relinquish her government over the Philippines and the people of 
those islands have been given the right to govern themselves, 
should take down our flag from Manila and bring it back. 

The Ameriean people are not to be deceived or hurried to violato 
the Constitution, the principles, and the theory of our Government 
by such appeals. They will defend the flag with their lives and 
devote all their treasure to maintain it where it should float for 
liberty, justice, and equal rights to those whom it represents, | ut 
ldo not believe that they will ever consent to give either men 
or blood or treasure to force it over unwilling people who will 
look upon it not as an emblem of freedom and liberty, but as an 
insignia of oppression and military government. Ido not believe 
that we can solve the question presented by the Philippine Islands 
by military force. 

We may, by the use of force and armies, continue our warfare in 
these islands. We may burden ourselves with millions of det. 
We may make the islands a veritable “‘Golgotha” for our young 
men who shall be called upon to fight our battles there; but when 
the years have come and gone, and the lives of the present genera- 
tion shall have ended, pursuing the course of force, I do not 
believe we will have accomplished more than Spain has accom- 
plished with these people during the past three hundred years. 
And even when we have subjugated them and forced them to 
submit to our dominion and our sovereignty, it will be but a 
‘Punic victory,” and the achievement but ‘‘ Dead Sea fruit, which 
will turn to bitterness and ashes on our lips.” They have been 
our allies, and they have acted in conjunction with us in aiding 
us to destroy the power of Spain in the Philippine Islands. Tlicy 
believed that we came as their liberators an ds. aa 

To turn our guns now upon them and force them unwillin+-y 
tosubmit to our dominion and control, even if it were possible t) |» 
done, would, in my judgment, violate every principle of right and 
fair dealing, and would wae See honored name of this great 
Republic a stigma and a ‘which would mar its history for 
Tibetan tor ehich Guring seany yuere they have eerusziog it 

iberty for whi many years ve 8 ed wi 
Spain, and when we have done that, and secured for ourselves 
upon just and reasonable terms, which at least they would be too 











glad to give, such advantages which our trade in the East might 
require us to have in Manila Bay, then we should leave them to 
do as we did—to work out their own destiny in their own way. 

An example of what may be done with a people of like charac- 
ter and race as these, exists in what is known as the Protected 
Malay States, near what is known as the Straits Settlements, un- 
der Sir Andrew Clarke, an Englishman, an account of which is 
contained in Senate Document No. 62. Mr. Clarke says: 

The people of these Malay States have been created into a prosperous 
pation out of warring tribes of Malays,and now forma prosperous and peace- 
ful community of 15,000,000 souls; and this has been done, not ee involv- 
ing the slaughter of native races, not by drafts upon the imper 1 exchequer, 
nor by the nce of chartered companies, which necessarily seek to pro- 
mote their own interests. Their present peace and marvelous advancement 
have been due to sympathetic administration, which has dealt tenderly with 
native prejudices, and sought to lead upward a free people instead of forci- 
ply driving a subject race. 


If we shall pursue any other course than the one suggested, we 
shall be compelled at all times, until the problem is solved, to tax 
our people for an immense army to carry on the operations in 
these islands. We shall have to account to the mothers and fa- 
thers, to the children and kins le of our soldiers whom we 
send there, for the deaths of their kindred, not only from the bul- 
lets of the Philippine Islanders, but from the diseases which are 
inevitable by reason of the tropical climate. It means not only 
the present increase of the Army, but a continual increase, and 
year by year an additional increase, not only in numbers for the 
Army, but in the immense expense incident to maintaining that 
Army. It means a burden upon the taxpayers of this country, 
both upon the living and upon generations not yet born. 

With the Treasury already depleted, with a deficit of nearly two 
hundred millions staring us in the face at the end of this fiscal 
year, with taxes already amounting to $7 capita, where are 
the benefits to be derived from such a policy? There is neither 
territory sufficiently valuable to pay us for it, trade sufficient in 
amount or in volume to induce us into it, nor are the people suf- 
ficiently intelligent to become citizens of this country, to anthor- 
ize our making the effort and the sacrifice. With a pension list 
amounting to nearly $150,000,000 per annum, with the certainty 
that it be incr by reason of the late war with Spain; 
with a war-revenue tax thatis burdensome; with a tariff tax that 
isa failure and a deception; with an increasing and expanding 
demand at home for the expenditure of public money by our own 
people, where shall this Government procure money to pay for 
this standing Army, for an increased Navy, merely that she shall 
become a world power, to take her stand amongst the nations as 
an owner of colonies, as the administrator of military governments, 
and as the purchaser and owner of vassals in the Orient, and that 
she, too, may take a hand in the plunder and division of China and 
the oriental countries? 

Let us examine for a moment the cost of these great armiesand 
see what price we are to pay for this imperialistic policy, the first 
step toward it being this billforan army of 100,000men. Evenif it 
is never to be increased, the costfor the Army will be $150,000,000 
per year. When we remember that every soldier in time of peace 
costs $1,000 a year in this country, with an army of 100,000 men, 
50,000 of which will be required in the Philippine Islands, taking 
into consideration the cost of tion and extra pay for 
service in foreign countries, without counting the loss of life in 
battle and from disease, the expense to be incurred for the mili- 
tary establishment can not be less than this enormoussum. The 
Navy, with its increase as contemplated, will cost nearly $50,- 

.000 per annum, and pensions $150,000,000 a year. 

Thus we shall be required to pay on account of the Army, 
Navy, and ions, the sum of $350,000,000 per annum, and we 
embark upon a policy which will make our nditures far more 
than that of any nation of Europe for its military and naval es- 
tablishments, e can no longer point to Germany, Russia, and 
France as being overburdened with taxation to uphold and main- 
tain great standing armies. For the present year Germany has 
a for warlike purposes of every kind, ordinary and extra- 
ordi , with an army of 486,000 men, for her army, navy, and 
pe the aggregate sum of $197,000,000 per annum. The 

ritish army of 163,000 men costs $105,000,000, including pensions, 
half pay, ete., according to the estimates for 1897 and 1898, and this 
includes the armies which are stationed in the colonies and de- 
pendencies. The French budget estimate for 1898 for the war 
department is $121,000,000. 

us we see this great Republic, which has loved pome and 
devoted itself to the arts of peace and to the pursuit of the hap- 
piness of its own people, so situated naturally that we can have 
no fear of invasion by a foreign foe, is p —— spend under 
a a and under a new policy nearly 


ce as much for 
y,and more than France and Eng- 


war. purposes as German 

land combined. And this is but the beginning of an ienperiat 

ee tne, <a te money is great, the ifice of 

principle, the inevitable destruction of the principles and theory 
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of our Government, which must fall in the wake of such a policy, 
and as its legitimate result, are not to be compared with the dol- 
lars that we spend. I believe and predict that when the American 
people wake up to the full realization of what this policy means, 
and when they understand whither it leads, the Administration, 
the party, and the men who have inaugurated it, and who have 
enco the people to follow it, and who are endeavoring to 
fasten it upon this people, will be swept out of power and into ob- 
livion, with denunciations, and will be known in history, not as 
great benefactors of their race, not as patriots, but as men who, 
for their own purposes and to further the interests of their own 
political party, have been willing to burden the nation with debt 
and to attempt to destroy the liberties of the people. 

The people must and will take a lesson from the fate of other 
republics—their rise, their progress, their decline, and their fall— 
for the pages of history are written full of them, and they are 
continually before us in the startling fragments of their ruins. 
They have perished, and perished by their own hands, and the 
ee erate people of this nation, the inheritors of the 

irthright bequeathed to them by Washington and the forefathers 
of the Government and the framers of the Constitution, will not 
disregard their warning voice, but will drive from office these 
men who now undertake by the wiles and the voice of the dema- 
gogue to cheat them out of their traditions and eventually out of 
their liberties. Wewantand should have nogreat military estab- 
lishment. 

We do not need it, as I have endeavored to show, unless we 
shall enter into this new and dangerous era of colonial possessions. 
Referring again to the case of Scott vs. Sanford (19 Howard, 
U.S. Report), all of the judges of the Supreme Court, while dis- 
agreeing as to some other questions in the case, held that 


There is certainly no power given by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 


ernment to establish and maintain colonies bordering on the United States, 
or at a distance, to be and governed at its own pleasure, nor to enlarge 
its territorial limits in any way except by the admission of new States; but 
no pe is given to acquire territory to be held and governed permanently 
in that character. 

That is, as a Territory. 

While the Supreme Court in that case held that the United States 
had the power to extend its territory by the acquisition of addi- 
tional territory, which might not at the time be fit for admission 
as States, but which were to be admitted as soon as the population 
and situation would entitle them to admission, and said— 


It (territory) is acquired to become a State, and not to be held as a colony 
and governed by Congress with absolute authority. 


While I do not question the right of this Government under the 
Constitution to acquire additional territory by conquest in war, 
by treaty, or by purchase, I do deny the right, under this decision, 
to hold any territory it has acquired as a colony, with no expecta- 
tion or design thereof to admit it as a State, or to deny to the 
inhabitants of the newly acquired territory the rights to which 
American citizens are entitled under vur Constitution. The right 
of the inhabitants of all the territory of the United States, and of 
every portion of it, to have the same tax laws administered in a 
uniform way, and to have no discrimination as against them in 
the Government, can not be successfully controverted, because 
they are fundamental. 

These fundamental rights, to which all of the inhabitants of the 
States of the Union and the territory of the United States are en- 
titled and in the enjoyment of which they will be protected by the 
courts under the Constitution, among others not necessary to 
mention are: 

Protection by the Government; the enjoyment of lifeand liberty, with the 
right toacquire property of every kind and to pursue and obtain happiness and 

ety; subject, nevertheless, tosuch restraintsas the Government may justly 
prescribe for the general ood of the whole; the right of a citizen of one State to 
pass through or to residein any other State for purposes of trade, agriculture, 
professional pursuits, or otherwise; to claim the benefitof the writ of habeas 
corpus; to institute and maintain actions of any kind in the courts; to take, 
hold, and dispose of property, either real or personal, and an exemption from 
higher taxes or impositions than are paid by other citizens; to which may be 
added the elective franchise as regulated and established by the laws or con- 
stitution of the State in which it is to be exercised. 

Such is the decision of associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Washington, in Fourth Washington Circuit 
Court ort, 381, and the opinion of Mr. Cooley (see Cooley's 
Constitutional Limitations, page 498). 

The right of American citizens to enjoy these fundamental! rights 
and Seivliages, no matter where they may reside, whether in States 
or Territories, has been upheld by the Supreme Court in numerous 
decisions. Among them I refer to the cases of Loughburro vs, 
Bates (4 Wheaton, U.S. Supreme Court Report); Pollard vs. Hagan 
8 Howard, 312); American Insurance Company vs. Canter (1 

, 542); Murphy vs. Ramsey (114 U. 8S. Report, 44), which 
last case declares: 

That the personal and civil rights of the inhabitants of the Territories are 


to m, as to other citizens, by the principles of constitutional lib- 
erty, which restrain the agencies of government, State and national 
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Their political rights are pledges which they hold as privileges in the legis- 
lative discretion of the Congress of the United States. 

It is clear, then, that there is a vast distinction between the 
personal and civil rights of the inhabitants of the United States 
and their political privileges. The first exist independently of the 
action of Congress, by virtue of the principles of constitutional 
liberty, as guaranteed by the Constitution; the latter can be con- 
trolled by Congress. In addition may be cited the cases of Ex 
parte Neilsend (131 U.S. Report); ExparteSnow(120U. 8. Report); 
the case of the Mormon Church (136 U.S. Report); the case of Cal- 
lan vs. Wilson (127 U. 8. Report); the case of Thompson vs. The 
State of Utah (170 U. 8. Report); and many others might be cited 
to sustain the proposition contended for. 

Already the statutes of the United States, as embraced in the 
Revised Statutes, section 1978, provide what shall be the rights and 
what are the rights of the inhabitants of any territory that may 
be possessed or acquired. 

Section 1977 declares: 

All persons within the jurisdiction of the United States shall have the 
same right in every State and Territory to make and enforce contracts, to 
sue, be parties, give evidence, and to the full and equal benefit of all laws and 
proceedings for the security of porous and property as is enjoyed by white 
citizens, and shall be subject to like punishment, pains, penalties, taxes, 
licenses, and exactions of every kind, and to no other. 

This law must dispose of the assertion often now heard that the 
Philippine Islands are to be controlled by Congress, and that the 
President had committed that question to the consideration of 
Congress. Congress is entitled to pass laws for their government, 
if we shall acquire thum permanently, but Congress has no power 
to deny to them the rights of American citizens, which are fun- 
damental. Should Congress enact such a law, unless the Supreme 
Court should reverse itself, the law would be void. 

But even if we had the right to govern these people as England 
governs her colonies—if we had no Constitution, and simply as- 
serted our power of might and force to take and rule them by 
military government or by a ‘‘carpetbag” régime set up in these 
re me believe that such a policy would redound to the great 
injury of our Government and of our people. No European nation 
has grown rich by the colonial system, but the statistics show that 
they have been a burden, both in the way of requiring large ex- 
penditures of money for military establishments to protect them 
and enforce law and order in them by those nations that own col- 
onies, and also in the expenditure of money from the home gov- 
ernments, often requiring large sums in excess of the revenues 
received from such colonies. 

The historian Macauley declares that ‘‘ Colonial empire has been 
one of the greatest curses of modern Europe,” and he asks: 
‘* What nation has it everstrengthened? What nation has it ever 
enriched? What have been its fruits?” And the historian an- 
swers the question by saying: 

Wars of frequent occurence and immense cost; fettered trade; lavish ex- 


penditures; clashes of jurisdiction; corruption in government and indigence 
among the people. 


The historian further declares: 


Those who maintain that settlements so remote conduce to the military and 
maritime power of nations fly in the face of history. 

Spain herself is a warning example to us not to enter upon this 
colonial system, since Spain at one time embarked upon it ona 
larger scale than any other nation of the earth, when she was 
probably the greatest military nation of her time, and in less than 
two centuries she is stripped of every one of her colonial posses- 
sions, save a few smali and valueless islands, and to-day she is 
so weak and insignificant in the ranks of the great nations of the 
earth that ‘‘none are so poor as to do her reverence.” If the 
warnings of history, the teachings of the past, and the nay meee 
burdens in the way of expenditure of money and men for the 
rying out of this new policy are not enough to make the most 
ardent imperialist stop and consider, nothing will. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe that war should 
cease, and hope that my country—the greatest Republic that has 
ever been born or grown into existence, the hope of mankind for 
the perpetuation of freedom and liberty—will set the example and 
lead in the effort toward establishing universal © last 
one hundred years have been a period of war, devastation, and 
ruin in the world from wars. The Napoleonic wars, commencing 
in 1793, are said to have cost the British and French people 
$6,500,000,000 in money and nearly 2,000,000 men. The Crimean 
war cost the nations engaged in ita billion and a half of dollars 
and 600,000 of their citizens; the Franco-German war cost 200,000 
lives and nearly $2,000,000,000, not counting the indemnity paid 
by France of $1,000,000,000. And, not to particularize, as was 
stated in McClure’s Magazine of July, 1898, during the last one 
hundred years the wars of Christian Europe have cost the lives of 
5,000,000 men. 

If these men were marched in single file they would make a pro- 
cession 3,000 miles long and would require six weeks to pass any 





given point. The wars of the century have destroye. hi 

lions of treasure. and this is a sum equal to the alive cane oa 
more than a million men for the entire one hundred years, |; 
look to the wars of our own country, and what these wars h; a 
cost us, we will find that in the Revolutionary war we expen i od 
$135,000,000; the war of 1812 cost $75,000,000; in the civil way n t 
counting the cost to the Confederacy, the United States Govern 

ment was saddled with a debt, in bonds and other expenditu; : 
to the amount of over $5,000,000,000. The enormous expenditur, 
during the civil war and since that great conflict, growing ou} of 
it, “would have bought the freedom of ay slave and left eno) iwh 
to pay all the peace expenses of the Federal Government for }),}; 


a nL 

‘* The divided nation expended money enough during the struz.|o 
to supply every man, woman, and child with ample food for tha 
entire four years, and the sums spent and to be spent sinca 
would feed the people for another four years. The treasure (J... 
stroyed because of that conflict would purchase the entire 185 ()\9 
miles of railroad, with all its rolling stock, stations, yards, ing 
other property, and all the 2,300 miles of canals, with every boat 
that plies through their waters; it would purchase, in adiitioy 
every vessel flying the American flag on all the oceans, rivers’ 
and lakes of the world, all the thousands of miles of telezrap)) ay 
telephone lines and everything belonging to them, and al) ;))5 
mines and quarries of the nation, including the producers of go\\ 
silver, iron, copper, petroleum, marble, and every other substances 
that comes from the interior of the earth. Even all these wou) 
not exhaust the wealth spent because of that war, since thera 
would yet be enough to buy every schoolhouse and church that 
the people of this country now own.” 

It has been stated that the official records show that in the armics 
of the North 44,000 were killed in action during the war, 49.0) 
died of wounds, 186,000 died of disease, and 25,000 diel from 
causes unknown, making a total of 304,000 deaths of Northern 
soldiers. But these numbers do not include those who died at 
their homes from wounds and disease. It is not too high an esti- 
mate to place the deaths in the North from the war at 3)0),(\)), 
And for every Northerner that fell it is believed that a Southerner 
died also—700,000 lives destroyed in oneshort war. That struvelo 
multiplied threefold the death rate of ordinary times, and took, 
not the children, the aged, the sick, and the weak, but the very 
flower of the nation’s manhood. Could every slain soldier haye 
had appropriate burial, the hearses alone would have formed a 
funeral cortége from ocean to ocean. 

Surely war and the prospect of war, its allurements, its glory, 
and the acquisition of foreign territory that may come from it, 
are not sufficient that we should not heed the teachings of the 
past and the losses we havesustained. Let us turn our attention 
and energies, not to engage in a business foreign to our principles 
of government, and that will lead us into conflicts with other na- 
tions and into wars, but to the establishment and maintenance of 
a perpetual peace. 

I believe we should speed the day, in response to the request of 

the monarch who rules more le and has more soldiers at his 

command than any other on the face of the earth—the Czar of all 

the Russias—we should hasten the hour when the nations of the 

earth should disarm instead of increasing their armies and miii- 
establishments. 

y it not be realized that as the nations of the earth gather in 
Paris in 1900, at the celebration to be had on the soil of France— 
in that country which has drunk more of the blood of men shed 
in battle than any other one nation in Europe—that the rulers of 
all the nations may be able to gather there for a millennium of 
peace. Who shall say, if ca shall set the example, that we 
shall not be permitted to celebrate in Paris in 1900 the millennium 
_ human race, as well as the millennium of peace, liberty, and 

ustice. 

Quoting the language of M. Passy, the eminent French pub- 
= and president of the French Society for Arbitration between 

ations: 


Tolstoi has said, ‘‘ The time is at hand,” and the peoples invited to cross 
together that bridge which a port has justly called “The mighty span which 
stretches from the closing the opening cen ” do not ask anything 
better than to bid farewell to the vile shore where they have known the vio- 


lence which destroys, and to establish themselves forever on the blissful bank 
where labor and peace shall 


forever chase away . ignorance, and hate. 

May this hope of the peace lovers of the world be realized, and 
may the dawning of the twentieth century be ushered in by the 
celebration of an universal peace. May the efforts thus begun be 
earnestly continued— 


Till the war drums throb no naw and the batile 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the wor 


If we shall aid in —— this grand and noble purpose, we 
shall accomplish more than if we uired all the Gelands of the 


seas, or subjugated and the Malay, Mongolian, or 
African and mongrel races who inhabit the Orient. [Applause.] 


are furled 














The Annexation of the Philippines, 


If the Philippines are to be subjugated, annexed, and governed by methods 
unknown to the Constitution and not legally applicable to other territories 
subject to the control of the Federal Government, as to the provinces that 
are to be subjected to this accursed system let the American President be 
declared Emperor. 





SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 13, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
paving under consideration the bill (H. R. 12008) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1900, and for other purposes— 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The discussion of the policy of the Administra- 
tion in the Philippines in Congressional debates and in the public 

rints has taken a very wide range. Without definite announce- 
ment of its purposes, the Administration has gone steadily for- 
ward in the consummation of a programme which none of its de- 
fenders has had the hardihood to explicitly espous2, and which has 
been publicly disowned by gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber. Gentlemen have said they are opposed to forcible an- 
nexation, but not without such lugubrious protestations of confi- 
dence in the President as to plainly indicate willingness to accept 
and defend whatsoever may be done. After the fall of Manila, 
those in authority there, under instructions from Washington, 
adopted a course seemingly intended to estrange the leaders of the 
Philippine revolution, which was in progress when Dewey's fleet 
reached Manila Bay, our Government entered upon preparations 
clearly indicating an intention to attempt the forcible annexation 
oftheislands. Yet more than one gentleman has said in the course 
of this debate that there is no warrant for the charge that the 
President has definitely resolved to undertake their subjugation. 

The friends and defenders of the Administration in this Cham- 
ber and in the Senate have said that to call in question the wis- 
dom of a policy the nature and purposes of which have been de- 
fined by a succession of events startlingly significant and not by 
a frank disclosure of the intentions of the Administration is akin 
to treason, but they have not dared to confess complicity in the 
ugly work that is in progress at Manila. On the contrary, they 
have resented the suggestion that months ago the President and 
his advisers reached the determination to commit the country to 
the policy of territorial expansion by force of arms. Scores have 
spoken on the subject, but not one has dared to confess that 
military occupation of the Philippines, the subjugation of the in- 
habitants, the establishment of a military government and its 
maintenance for an indefinite period are the objects contemplated 
by the President and his advisers. 

Why do the gentlemen hesitate to say in plain terms that the 
United States has joined the land grabbers of the Old World, and 
is about to seize a country inhabited by probably 10,000,000 and 
reduce its inhabitants to vassalage? Why not declare unequivo- 
cally our renunciation of the traditions and maxims which for a 
hundred years have distinguished the United States from those 
great powers whose ruthless disregard of the rights of the weak, 
exemplified by bloody wars waged for ee and booty, we 
have pretended to view with reprobation, and have denounced as 
cowardly and inhuman? 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to go on in the a that has been 
matked out for this great Republic by the McKinley Administra- 
tion, American schoolbooks will have to be revised. The mas- 
terpieces, familiar to schoolboys, in which our great orators have 
pictured the atrocity of wars of subjugation, will have to be 
expunged from the text-books. The young American of the 
future must not be taught to regard oppression of the weak as 
the greatest crime that can be commit by a powerful nation. 
American orators must henceforth point, not to the immortal 
words in which Jefferson and Patrick Henry epitomized freedom’s 
formula, but to the achievement of American armies sent forth 
upon missions of violence, and returning to their countrymen laden 
— won the story of the conquest of distant countries 

pon * 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this appalling departure. I am 
yn to the forcible annexation of the Philippine Islands; and 
I believe that when all the facts are known, the American people 
will repudiate a policy, the a of which imports a deliber- 
ate ent of principles which are the foundation of our free 
institutions. 

I do not, however, share the belief that the forcible annexation 
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of the Philippine Islands would be unconstitutional. The ques- 
tion in hand is one of public policy and not of consitutional law. 
The limitations imposed upon the Federal Government by the 
Constitution bear upon its relations to the citizen and to the 
States. The United States is a sovereign power. When the Re- 
public was formed not one of the powers essential to sovereignty 
was eliminated. The Constitution declares that the people are 
sovereign. Under it the powers which in a monarchy belong to 
the king, were vested in representatives and agents chosen by the 
people to execute their will. In this country every kingly pre- 
rogative resides in the people, and may be exercised through the 
medium of the people’s representatives and agents. By the Con- 
stitution the citizen was guaranteed immunity from vexation and 
oppression and made secure in the enjoyment of the largest meas- 
ure of personal liberty consistent with public order. Home rule 
was guaranteed to the States; and to the extent necessary to the 
control of their domestic affairs the States were made sovereign 
and exempt from the intervention of the central power. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while the framers of the Constitution recog- 
nized the necessity of safe-guarding the country against unneces- 
sary wars, this was accomplished by empowering Congress, and 
not the Executive, to determine when the sword shall be drawn 
and when returned to its sheath, and not by an attempt to define 
the measures that may be taken in carrying on war with a foreign 
enemy. Successful war can not be waged on lines defined by 
councils, conventions, or legislatures, and itis, therefore, inconceiv- 
able that. there should be lodged in Congress the power to declare 
war, thus invoking a life and death struggle with the foreign 
enemy, and that after lodging this power in Congress the Consti- 
tution should set limitations upon what may be done to insure its 
successful issue or prescribe what disposition shail be made of 
territory acquired as a necessary incident of victory over the 
enemy. The Constitution fixes the relations of the Government 
to the people and to the States, and in this respect imposes severe 
limitations, but certainly it does not tie the hands of the war-mak- 
ing power by attempting to prescribe what may and what may 
not be done when dealing with a foreign enemy. 

If it be conceded that while war is in progress the armies of the 
United States may invade, conquer, and hold possession of the 
enemy's territory, it necessarily follows that possession thereof 
may be retained or relinquished accordingly as the one policy or 
the other seems best calculated to insure the safety and protect 
the interests of this country, and if this be admitted, the conten- 
tion that the Constitution prohibits the annexation of conquered 
territory necessarily falls to the ground. 

It can not be urged that because territory invaded by our armies 
is occupied by a numerous population, under the Constitution 
we must obtain the consent of the people before imposing the 
authority of this Government upon the enemy's country. While 
the war is in progress we deal with the occupants of the territory 
invaded as enemies, and as such, they can not claim the protection 
of our Constitution. In contemplation of law they remain ene- 
mies until by atreaty of peace the war is brought to a termination, 
and as such they can claim no voice in fixing the stipulations of 
a treaty. That duty devolves upon their government. But, sir, 
if by the treaty the country in which they are domiciled becomes 
an integral part of this I epublic, thenceforth, equally with every 
creature domiciled under the protection of the American flag, 
they have the incontestible right to share with Americans to the 
manor born the safeguards of liberty, justice, and equality before 
the law guaranteed to all alike by the American Constitution. 
So that, in my judgment, the constitutional questions which have 
figured to some extent in this discussion arise after and not before 
the annexation of conquered territory. I contend that, when Con- 

ess undertakes the enactment of laws for the territory acquired 
in the war with Spain, statutes for their government must be 
such as could be enacted for the government of Arizona or New 
Mexico; and that the citizens of territory which has been or may 
be annexed to the United States as a result of the war with Spain 
are entitled to enjoy the legal safeguards which nobody imagines 
could be denied to the citizens of our other Territories. 

The acquisition of territory by conquest does not confer upon 
the Executive extra constitutional eae The powers of the 
Executive as well as the rights of the citizen are defined by the 
Constitution. Throughout all the domain now comprising, or 
which shall hereafter comprise, the American Republic, the meas- 
ure of the rights of the citizen must be uniform. As to territory 
acquired by conquest, it is for the Congress of the United States 
to say what kind of a government shall be established, but not 
even the Congress has power to depart a hair's breadth from the 
Constitution in the exercise of this authority. The proposal to 
establish a military government permanently in any part of the 
domain of the United States is monstrous. It is at variance with 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution and with the fundamental 
maxims of liberty long ago crystallized into the bill of rights. It 
is violative of the principles upon which free institutions are 
founded, If predicated upon the assumption that the people over 
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which weare to extend this arbitrary system are incapable of self- 
rovernment, and can never become capable of self-government, 
instead of being an argument in favor of the extension of our sys- 
tem to a country thus cursed, it is an unanswerable admonition 
to abstain from so doing; for in the hallowed formula of Democ- 
racy and Republicanism neither Congress nor the President has 
authority to establish in the Philippines a military satrapy. 

In attempting to meet this argument, defenders of the policy of 
forcible annexation and the establishment of a military despotism 
in the Philippines will doubtless cite our dealings with the Amer- 
ican Indians as a precedent. This argument, if argument it can 
be called, is entitled to no weight. Prior to the Revolution the 
colonies and the British Government made treaties with the In- 
dians, thereby recognizing them as aliens and entitled to what our 
forefathers soon came to regard as concessions. By virtue of these 
treaties, which we violated without compunction, we gradually 
extinguished the Indians’ title to the continent. Confessedly bar- 
barous and in contemplation of law an alien and in time of war an 
enemy, the Indian is not comparable with the Filipino, who pur- 
sues the ae of civilized man, is engaged in peaceful pursuits, 
maintains churches and schools, and can not by any stretch of the 
imagination be classed as a barbarian. 

As I have said, Mr. Chairman, I contend that the question pre- 
sented is strictly one of public policy, and from that standpoint I 
propose to discuss it. 

r. Chairman, our first duty is to the American people. In this 
matter, as in all others, the welfare of this country should be 
treated as paramount to al! other considerations. 

If the annexation of the Philippine Islands, whether accom- 
a by force or by the free consent of the inhabitants, would 

injurious to the political system under which we live and tend 
to its ultimate destruction, the thought of their annexation 
should not be entertained. 

If domestic questions of great moment, questions upon the 
wise solution of which the future welfare of our people ds, 
would be remanded to a second place by the introduction of this 
new theme into American politics, this consideration alone should 
be sufficient to insure the rejection of the foreign policy of this 
administration. 

If experience has conclurively proven the incapacity and venal- 
ity of carpetbag governments, presided over and 
mercenary politicians, this alone should convince us that the 
colonial governments of conquered provinces proposed by the Ad- 
ministration would — disgrace upon the country, and be as 
obnoxious to the tenets of morality as was the reign of the Span- 
iards in the West Indies and Philippines. 

Mr. Chairman, as pertinent to the suggestion that our first duty 
is the consideration of important domestic questions, let me in- 
quire whether the political situation at home is such as to justify 
us in attempting the task of securing “‘ government” for the 
Philippine Islanders. If the recent sale of United States Senator- 
ships to the highest bidder in a half dozen States, and numerous 
instances of the sale of public franchises to corporation statesmen 
through the medium of purchased legislatures, may be taken as 
an index to political conditions, the breezy optimism which has 
found expression in numerous speeches made lately by the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation is not justified. If we have reached a 
condition in which the size of the campaign fund determines the 
result of Presidential and Congressional elections, instead of un- 
dertaking to reform the rest of the world we should address our- 
selves to the task of self-reformation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is high time that party leadership should com- 
prehend the meaning and the inevitable consequences of political 
methods, which, had they been adopted fifty years ago, would 
have _— consternation from one end of the country to the 
other, but which recently have been pursued by the leaders of all 
parties without provoking serious opposition and alarm, Sir, I 
refrain from commingling with my remarks u this branch of 
the subject any reference to particular political issues which have 
been determined by the substitution of cold cash forargument. I 
appeal to Republicans, Democrats, and Populists. Do you not 
know that recent election scandals justify everything that has 
beer said by the school of economists who claim that necessarily 
republics are short lived—that corruption in high places and the 
bribery of the electorate sooner or later do their deadly work—and 
that therefore monarchy is the only feasible form of government. 

Why, sir, Froude’s ——_ of the fall of the Roman Republic 
80 ap y, describes conditions now prevailing in the United States 
that, if unapprised of the subject under examination, one might 
readily salle the great historian's picture of the last days of 
Roman liberty for a portraiture of the American Republic at this 
very hour. He tells us that— 

an age in so many ways the cow 
period of the old civilization, when the in’ 
point which it could reach, and on the great su 
morals and politics, on poetry and art, even on 


of our own, the 
was trained to the 


itself and the specn- 
where we argue, aspired and 








It was an age of material progress and material civilizati sof 
liberty and civil culture, an age of pamphlets and e igrames. of aeletr f civil 
dinner parties, of senatorial majorities and electoral corruptinn: and of 
The highest offices of state were m in theory to the meanest cit)». 
they were confined in fact to those who had the longest purses or the... 
ly use of the tongue on the popular platform. moss 
Distinctions of birth had been excha for distinctions of wealth. ‘1 
struggles between plebeians and for equality of privileges we. 
over and a new division had been formed between the party of property ..4 
a party who desired a change in the structure of society. y and 
The free cultivators were ppearing from the soil. ltaly was}, 
sorbed into vast estates, held by a few favored families and cultiy.:. 
slaves, while the old agricultural population was driven off the lan: 
crowded into towns. re 
The rich were extravagant, for life had ceased to have practical j):, 
= for its material pleasures; the conepewen of the higher classes was +2 
obtain money without labor and to opendis in idle enjoyment. Pde 
Patriotism survived on the lips, but patriotism meant the ascend.; ° 
the party which would maintain the existing order of things or wou| .... 
Seow ss for a more equal distribution uf the good things which alone yo. 


valued. 

Religion, once the foundation of the laws and rule of personal ¢) ' 
had subsided insocpinten. The educated in their hearts disbelieved it. Tem’ 
ples were still built with increasing splendor; the established forms \..... 
scrupuluosly observed. Public men snoke conventionally of Proyi...... 
that ee ght throw on their opponents the odium of impiety: but «7... 
uine belief that life had any serious meaning there was none remainin- },. 
yond the circle of the silent, patient, ignorant multitude. a 

The whole spiritual atmosphere was saturated with cant—cant moral. ¢a)+ 
political, cant religious—an affectation of high principle, which had ¢ois.; ;, 
— eopeas and flowed on in an increasing volume of insincere aq 
un speech. 

ee Tendencies now in operation may, a few generations hence. |x; 
modern society in similar conclusions, unless other convictions revive po» 
while and get the mastery of them, of which possibility no more nee: |. i 
than this, that unless there be such a revival in some shape or other tho 
forces, whatever they be, which control the forms in which human thi). 
adjust themselves, will make an end again, as they made an end before. f 
what are called free institutions. 

Popular forms of government are ble 7 when individual men can 
govern their own lives on moral principles, and when duty is of tore im- 
portance than pleasure, and justice than material expediency. 
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Mr. Chairman, who can read this graphic recital of the story of 
the great Republic without izing its applicability to our 
own country and times, and without experiencing unspeaka))le 
regret that the people seem to be settling down to supine accept- 
ance of the belief that the evils which threaten the life of the 
Republic are incurable. 

. Chairman, if there existed no other objection to the annex- 
ation of the Philippine Islands, the fact that while American Sen- 
atorships are in accessible to the humblest citizen, they 
- in 5 pee ms shee Ss and that the ee and not 
the people con’ egislation i governmental policies in 
this country should admonish us that, before entering upon the 
task of teeing ‘‘a stable government” to the Filipinos, we 
should do considerable house cl at home. Sir, political 
corruption, not occasional disorder, is the enemy of the Republic. 
Our soldiers and sailors may go forth and conquer the world, but 
this will not guarantee the ee of republican institutions 
nor preserve to mankind the ienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 appeal to historyfor vindication of the statement 
that if this country is to become a colonial power, we make 
the departure with the distinct erstanding that such a course 
will compel a change in our form of government. When (ircat 
Britain succeeded in definitively establishing her authority over 
India, the British ign was as **Queen of England and 
Empress of the Indies.” we are to esta @ government in 
the Phili modeled upon the English plan, let some gentle- 
man on the other side of the Chamber bring forward a measure 
declaring our Chief Executive ‘‘ President of the United States 
and me oem Philippines.” 

Mr. shocking as is this proposition when expressed 
in exact terms, the truth is that if we are to establish in the )’hil- 
ippines a military a or any form of government wh ct 
could not be esta ed on this continent without violation 0! 
the Constitution; if we are to in the President’s hands the 

intment of eae the formulation - — for 

e government t —— manifestly it is 
true that under such a system the President of United States 
would be invested with powers more arbitrary and authority 
more far- 


es are to be subj annexed, and governed by meth- 
ods unknown to the tion and not legally applicalle to 
other territories su to the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as to the p ces that are to be subjected to this accur:e! 
system let President be declared 
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maintenance of our armies and the support of disabled and de- 
ndent veterans to a sum larger than the expenditures for simi- 
lar en in France, Germany, Austria, and Great Britain 

m yn . 

“This, in a country whose highest court has decided that the bur- 
den of Federal taxation must be borne by the producers and poor 
folk, is a policy which can not commend itself to thoughtful law- 
makers. ‘In the course of this discussion others on this side of the 
Chamber have gone into this phase of the subject extensively, and 
therefore I will not dwell upon it at great length. Militarism is 
the curse of the modern world, and I hope the time will never 
come when in this free country an expensive military establish- 
ment will be permanently quartered upon the taxpayers—a men- 
ace to liberty and a burden to the toilers, whose contributions to 
the Treasury maintain the Government. 

But, Mr, Chairman, let us dismiss from consideration for the 
time being the effect of the proposed war of conquest upon our do- 
mestic institutions. Let us pass by the fact that to embark upon 
such an enterprise is to abandon the traditional policy of the coun- 
try and spit upon maxims hitherto venerated by the American 
people. Let us ignore all questions involved except such as can be 
measured from the standpoint of the trader and the speculator, and 
in our determination of this problem be guided solely by the consid- 
erations that actuate patrons of the bargain counter. Let us make 
an inventory of what is to be gained by this bloody programme and 
an estimate of what it will cost us. t us place in one end of the 
balance the blood and treasure it will cost to destroy and subju- 
gate the Philippine Islanders and in the other the booty we will 
obtain by the prosecution of the unholy crusade. Let us tear from 
the literature of the Republic and efface from the memory of the 

ple the maxims and tenets of liberty coined by Washington, 
Seca, Franklin, Madison, Adams, Monroe, and Lincoln, and 
set up as the embodiment of new ideals the equivocal platitudes 
and winning phrases in which the present Chief Executive has 
foreshadowed a course which, had it been proposed to our fathers, 
would have provoked universal reprobation and doomed its pro 
jectors to be pilloried in eternal infamy. 

We are told by the advocates of forcible annexation that when 
we shall have suppressed the opposition of the natives—which, 
undeniably, will require enormous expenditures and the sacrifice 
of the lives of thousands of the American soldiers—a stream of 
wealth will pour into the coffers of American traders, merchants, 
and manufacturers. The basis of this optimistic prediction has 
not been disclosed. Mr. Chairman, it isa myth. That the Phil- 
ois Islands are fertile and productive is undeniable, but the 
inhabitants are small consumers of imported products, and there 
is no prospect whatever that they will ever become heavy patrons 
of foreign markets. Besides, it should be remembered that Ma- 
nilais to be an open door to Philippine commerce. The Presi- 
dent has said so. When we shall have annexed the islands at our 
own expense, the benefits of American occupation, if any benefits 
arise therefrom, are to be shared equally by all the nations of the 
earth. The importance of this latter consideration I can not at 
this time elaborate. It is sufficient to say that with an open door 
in the a a England, Germany, and Spain will continue 
to enjoy the lion's share of the profits arising from Philippine com- 
merce, 

Day after day the Administration newspapers are filled with 
glowing descriptions of the wealth of the Philippines, and defend- 
ers of the policy of forcible annexation profess to believe that no 
matter how ———, the war we are about to enter upon, ulti- 
mately the profits will exceed the expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, let us examine into the facts. Last year the for- 
eign trade of the islands, including imports and exports, amounted 
to barely $30,000,000, about one-fourth of the value of the Texas 
cotton crop. 

A single Congressional district in Missouri consumes more man- 
ufactured goods in one year than are consumed in the Philippine 
Islandsin two years. The commerce of Nebraska is probably five 
times than the commerce of the Philippine Islands. Some 
of us t American laborers are poorly paid, and yet the Ameri- 
can section hand, who works for a dollar a day, receives twenty 
times the compensation paid to the Philippine laborer. Our farm- 
ers justly grumble at the low price of produce. What would they 
say if, the Philippine Islander, they were compelled to sell 
chickens for 5 cents apiece and eggs at the rate of 4 for a cent? 
in conversation with a colleague a few days ago, I called atten- 
tion to these low prices, which actually prevail in the Philippine 
Islands, and his reply was: ‘‘Well, where things are so cheap, 
nobody ought to starve.” When I called his attention to the fur- 
ther fact that with 5 cents a day as the price of labor, chickens 
at 5 cents apiece and eggs at rate of four for a cent were 
quite oy pga since at these prices it requires a day’s labor 
to pay a single chicken or twenty 


: cag, he changed his 
mind. I will state in poets tat the low p of poultry and 
sues are not exceptional. of other native commodities 

products are y low. 


Mr. Chairman, the earning power of a people measures its power 
to buy imported goods for consumption; and while reliable trade 
statistics as to the value of the products of the soil in the Philip- 
pine Islands are not available, it is only necessary to mention the 
price of labor and its products to set at rest the contention that 
their conquest and annexation will be followed by a great expan- 
sion of American commerce, 

Sir, in every respect, the importance of the trade and resources 
of the Philippine Islands has been exaggerated, and current re- 
ports as to other matters of prime importance are equally mis- 
leading and unreliable. The number of islands constituting the 
archipelago has been placed at 2,000, 1,500, 1,200, 1,000, and as low 
as 600; the population at 15,000,000, 12,000,000, 10,000,000, 8,000,000, 
and Mr. Foreman, the writer of a notable book, in which he gives 
the fruits of thorough investigation and study of the Philippines 
during a residence of ten years, estimates the populatin at 6,000,000. 

Fortunately it is not difficult to arrive at the extent and area of 
the habitable islands, but unfortunately there are in existence no 
data as to the population of the Philippines, except mere guess- 
work. One of the latest and, in my judgment, the best of the 
books on the Philippines thus far published is ‘‘The Philippine 
Islands and Their People,” by Prof. Dean C. Worcester, who was 
recently selected by the President as a member of the commission 
sent to the Philippines on a tour of investigation. 

Professor Worcester spent three and a half years in the Philip- 
pines and visited all the principal islands. His investigations 
were not confined to the seacoast towns nor to the islands inhab- 
ited by the Christian tribes. He penetrated the interior and ex- 

lored the forests and mountains of Luzon, Mindanao, Samar, and 

alfa dozen other islands, He acquired entire familiarity with 
the customs of the people—those generally mentioned as civilized 
as well as the Mohammedan settlements and the semi-civilized 
and uncivilized tribes, which comprise nearly one-half of the popu- 
lation. Professor Worcester gives a graphic and interesting ac- 
count of his prolonged residence among the Filipinos; but when 
it comes to furnishing accurate information concerning the trade, 
or even the population of the islands, like other writers on the 
subject, he is compelled to depend upon guesswork. 

Under such circumstances, Mr. Chairman, it has not been diffi- 
cult for gentlemen to substitute for a precise statement of the 
basis of the claim that we are to be made exceedingly rich by 
the acquisition of the Philippines the general statement that they 
are exceedingly fertile and enormously rich in natural resources. 
This statement appeals powerfully to the imagination, and if 
booty is to be regarded as a sufficient incentive to set the Ameri- 
can Army and Navy in motion, the picture thus presented by the 
new propaganda of violence and robbery may be expected to 
serve the purpose of the Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, the paucity of accurate information concerning 
the Philippines is strikingly shown in the disagreement among 
writers who have undertaken to enlighten us as to their geogra- 
phy, trade, and population. 

The reiteration of the statement that there are from one to two 
thousand islands in the archipelago is calculated to mislead in- 
stead of enlightening. Fifty, and probably a smaller number, of 
the islands contain at the least 95 per cent of their aggregate area 
and a larger proportion of their population. 

he more important islands and their area in square miles are 
given by Professor Worcester as follows: 
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Professor Worcester mentions 20 islands which contain areas of 
from 100 to 250 square miles: Basilan, Busuanga, Cullon, Marin- 
duque, Tablas, Dinagat, Sulu, Guimaras, Tawitawi, Siquijor, 
Balabac, Sibuyan, Panaon, Camiguin, Romblon, Ticao, Burias, 
Bilikan, Surigao, and Polillo. 

Assuming that the entire iand area of the Philippines is approxi- 
mately 114,000 square miles—the area given by Professor W orces- 
ter and all other writers on the subject—it will be observed that 
the islands of Luzon and Mindanao contain over one-half of it; 
that the twelve largest islands contain exceeding 106,000 square 
miles; and that, adding the estimated area of the twenty smaller 
islands, with areas of from 100 to 250 square miles each, we have 
in the combined area of the thirty-two largest islands 109,000 
square miles. This leaves barely 5,000 as the area of the remain- 
ing islands of the group, nearly all of which are uninhabitable 
rocks, projecting above the surface of the sea. To call them 
islands is a misnomer. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is when we come to investigate the vital 
statistics of the Philippines that we find the greatest disparity 
between the statements of accepted authorities. One of our con- 
suls states in a letter to the State Department that the islands con- 
tain 15,000,000 inhabitants, and several other writers, seemingly 
well-informed, place the number as low as 8,000,000. Foreman 
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says 6,000,000. In this respect, asin others, Spanish official statis- 
tics are wholly unreliable, but comparison of the estimates of the 
numerous authorities seems to warrant the belief that the Filipinos 
number about 10,000,000. Professor Worcester is of the opinion 
that of this number 5,000,000 are civilized or semicivilized. At 
least 4,000,000, and probably 5,000,000, are members of the Catho- 
lic Church, while the remainder are semibarbarous Mohamme- 
dans, numbering probably 3,500,000. The uncivilized Malayan 
and Negrito tribes number probably a million and a half. 

The civilized Christian population pfedominates in Luzon, and 
outside of that island is found mostly at seacoast towns and in 
their neighborhood. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection I desire to call particular 
attention to the fact that if we are to attempt the conquest of the 
Philippime Islands, it is aes these Christian settlements—upon 
the civilized inhabitants of the island of Luzon and the important 
coast towns—-and not upon the barbarians and savages of Min- 
dinao and the Sulu group and in the interior of the other islands, 
we must first make war; and in my remarks, when I refer to the 
pres of the Philippine Islands, I want it to be understood that 

refer to the four or five million civilized Christian inhabitants 
and not to the Mohammedans and savages who have never been 
subjected to Spanish dominion, whose islands have never been con- 
quered, and whose people have hitherto had no part in the strug- 
gle for Philippine independence. 

From what I have said, Mr. Chairman, it will be observed that 
instead of 2,000 islands, 32 is the number comprising the Philip- 
pine group; the others are mere specks—most of them barren 
rocks projecting above the level of the sea and entirely worthless, 
Whether we accept the figures of Mr, Foreman, 6,000,000, or those 
given by one of our own consuls, 15,000,000, or fix the figure 
at 10,000,000, as giving correctly the population of the Philip- 
pines, is of slight consequence. The character and number of 
the civilized inhabitants of the islands are, however, matters 
of prime importance, and as to them we are not left entirely 
in the dark. We know that the island of Luzon is more thickly 
populated than the State of Missouri, and that a majority of 
the inhabitants are civilized, law-abiding Christians. We know 
that on the island of Luzon is a university with 2,000 students; 
@ naval and military school with 500 students; numerous paro- 
chial schools, and educational institutions devoted to the sciences 
and to manual training. Inthe course of this discussion gentle- 
men have unhesitatingly declared that the Filipinos are a na- 
tion of savages; the intention being, I suppose, to justify the war 
of subjugation. Mr. Chairman, nothing could be further from 
the trath. I quote from Professor Worcester’s excellent book 
this character sketch, in which a trusted appointee of the Presi- 
dent summarizes his opinion of the Filipinos: 


It is very often charged that the civilized native is hopelessly indolent. 
Indolent he is, but whether hopelessly so is another question, and first let 
me say that I have never yet seen a white man who was disposed to exert 
himself unnecessarily in the Philippines. Had I found such a one, I should 
have considered him very foolish. o one can work there as he wouldina 
temperate climate and live. 

ature has done so much for her children in these islands that they have 
no need to labor hard in order to supply their few and simple wants. 

There is no use in piling up money for the taxgatherer or the village friar 
to make way with, and I am bound to say that under existing circumstances 
oe do well to take life as comfortably as possible. 

heir laziness might be remedied by increasing their necessities. I donot 
mean that they should be loaded down with heavier taxes. They havea nat- 
ural prejudice against paying something for nothing, which is about what 
taxation has amounted toin the past. If, however, they could be made to feel 
new wants of their own, they would worktosatisfythem. In Siquijor, Bohol, 
and other islands where hard natural conditions make it difficult to earna 
a , the people are noted for their industry and are consequently in demand 
as rers, 
The civilized Filipino certainly has many good qualities to offset his bad 
traits. The traveler can not fail to be impressed by his openhanded and 
cheerful hospitality. He will goto any amount of trouble and often to no 
little expense in order to accommodate some perfect stranger who has not 
= slightest claim on him, and he never turns one of his own race from his 

oor. 

If cleanliness be next to godliness, he certainly has much to recommend. 
Every village has its bath. if there is any chance for one, and men, women, 
and children patronize it liberally. Should the situation of the town be un- 
fortunate in this particular, its ple will carry water a great distance, if 
necessary, and in any event will - clean. 

Hardly less noticeable than the alinost universal hospitalit 
regulated homes and the happy family life which one soon finds to be the 
rule. Children are rn respectful, and obedient to their parents. Wives 
are allowed an amount of liberty hardly equaled in any other eastern coun- 
try, and they seldom abuse it. More often than not they are the financiers of 
their families, and I have fr uently been referred by the head of the house 
to ‘mi mujer” when I wished to make a bargain. omen have their share 
of the work to do, but it is a :ust share, and they perform it without question 
and without grumbling. 

At vespers in the evening there is alwaysa pretty scene. An instant hush 
comes over the busy village. In each house father, mother, and children fall 
on their knees before the image of some picture or saint and repeat their 
prayers. The devotion over, each child the hand of its father and 
mother, at the same time wishing them good evening. He then makes an 
obeisance to each of his brothers and sisters, as well as to each guest who 
happens to be present, repeating his pleasant salutation with each funny 
bow. Host and hostess also greet one in the same way, and in remote places, 
where white men are a rarity, the little tots often kneel to kiss one’s hand. 

The civilized native is self- ng and self-restrained in a marked 
ad . He is patient under misfortune and forbearing under provocation. 
While it is stretching the truth to say that he never reveals anger, he cer- 
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tainly succeeds much better in controlling himself than does 
European. en he does give way to 
to become for the moment a maniac an: 


th 
ssion, however, he is as like aa nc 
to do some one a fatal injury P 

He is a kind father and 4 dutifulson. His aged relatives are never loft in 


want but are brought to his home and are welcome to 
affords to the end of their days. share the best that it 


Among his fellows he is genial and sociable. He loves to 5 
make merry. He is a born musician, and considering the sapeet onnce: _— 


at his dis 1, and especially the limited advantages which he has for pon 


fectin mseif in their use, his performances on them are often yery 
markable. y Te- 


He is naturally fearless and admires nothing so much as bravery in other 
Under good officers he makes an excellent soldier and he is ready to fight to 
the death for his honor or his home. ” 

I once saw a man in Culaon who was seamed and gashed with terri}), 
scars from head to foot. How anyone could survive such injuries as he had 
received, I do not know. It seemed that his wife and children had been 


butchered by four Moros while he was absent. He returned justas the mur. 


derers were taking to the boat. Snatching a machete he plunged into tho 
water after them, clambered into their boat and killed them all. When on, 
remembers the sort of weapons the Moros carry the thing seems incredible 
but a whole village full of people vouched for the story. bai, 


Mr. Chairman, this testimony does not come from a source prej- 
udiced against the policy of the Administration. It is the test). 
mony of a gentleman who was lately honored by the President of 
the United States by appointment as one of the commissioners to 
examine into present conditions inthe Philippines, Furthermore 
Professor Worcester was at the time his book was written an 
avowed advocate of the establishment of an American protectorate 
if not of annexation. F 

It is from a source friendly to the Administration that I draw 
this tribute to the good character of the people you are about to 
butcher, and, sir, [ submit that it does not describe a barbarian, a 
ruffian, or a savage, nor is it calculated to inculcate the belief that 
a people such as is here described, once having indulged the dream 
of liberty and independence, will be content, after the expulsion 
of their ancient oppressor, to bow their necks to a new master. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend to the attention of the gentlemen on 
the other side of the Chamber, who seem to be under the impres- 
sion that the subjugation of this people can be accomplished by 
a few skirmishes and justified by wholesale denunciation of the 
Filipinos as barbarians and murderers, Professor Worcestcr's 
estimate of their characteristics, capabilities, and desires. It is 
an opinion based upon knowledge derived from patient and intel- 
ligent investigation, and I submit that it sufficiently refutes the 
assumption upon which the arguments of the supporters of the 
Administration are based. I have said on this floor, and I repeat 
it, that the people of the Philippine Islands will never again tamely 
submit to the a of an alien government. 

If the United States are to acquire ion of the territory 
in the Philippines heretofore occupied cy oe this can only be 
accomplished by a prolonged, bloody, and expensive war, and 
when we shall have expended hundreds of millions and sacrificed 
the lives of thousands of brave American soldiers, will we have 
acquired possession of the Philippine Islands? No. Like Spain, 
we may take possession of the towns on the seacoast, fortify them, 
maintain — a standing army, with the distinct under- 
standing that not a decade will go by without attempted revolu- 
tion and bloodshed. 

If gentlemen imagine that if to-morrow Aguinaldo’s army 
should disappear from the field and resistance of our occupation 
of the islands should cease, that this would warrant the belief that 
thenceforth our tion of the government of the islands would 
be acquiesced in? Sir, history warns us to the contrary. Let 

ntlemen who indulge this illusion devote a single day to inves- 

igation and they will dismiss it. The Philippines have been the 
scene of recurring insurrections and attempted revolutions almost 
from the very date of Spanish occupation. 

Professor Worcester gives partial details: 

The first noteworthy uprising was made the natives of Bohol in 1622. 
The causes which led up to it are the same w: have provoked many of the 


more recent revolts; namely, the t of the churchand the burdensome 
taxes levied by church and state alike. © * © 


Another revolt occurred in Mindanao in 1629. 
, * * * under the leadership of one 


est and sacked the churches along the coast. 
were tched into the interior to quell 
to take Sumoroy, but f: his mother in a hut, and, true to 
tion, literally tore the defenseless old woman to pieces. Sumo- 
wn people. 
other islands, and trouble arose in Masbate, Cebu, 
assumed so an attitude 
orce of infantry was sent against the rebels. e captain in 
, beinga diplomatist, first published a general pardon in the name °f 
. He of insurgents who flocked 
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* * * revolted, neighboring 
in the rebellion, an one Andreas Malong was declared king. 
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thirty-five years, at the end of which time the Jesuits were expelled from the 


colony os a body of native troops revolted, trying 


their captain at the head of the government. * * 

Other uprisings followed, among which may be mentioned one in Cebu in 
1g27 and one in ros in 1844. 

The most formidable revolt before that of 1896 occurred at Cavite in 1872. 
There were conspirators at both the arsenal and the capital, and it had been 

that when the opportune moment came the Manila contingent should 

the fact by py pe a rocket. The Cavite insurgents mistook the 
freworks sent up at a local celebration for the expected signal and began op- 
erations prematurely. Hostility to the Spanish friars was at the bottom of 
this uprising also. 

1 know it is contended that these revolts against Spanish rule 
were provoked by oppression, extortion, and cruelty, and that by 
giving the Filipinos a stable and beneficent government, presided 
over by an Officer of the on and administered by appointees of 
the President, we would win their gratitude. But, Mr. Chairman, 
if we can not prevent domestic public officials from acts flagrantly 
lawless, what grounds have we to hops for realization of these 

y expectations? Upon what do the President's defenders base 
the belief that in the Philippines, 10,000 miles from the capital, 
officials chosen from the retinue of the reigning politicians, or, to 
state it another way, from the ranks of the great army of pie 
hunters who swarm about our deputy presidents, would prove so 
immaculate asto commend a tbag government to the natives? 

Gentlemen, if the Philippine Islands are to be annexed, it must 
be done by force; and let me advise you to study the history of 
Spanish occupation before arriving at the conclusion that. because 
thiscountry contains 75,000,000 epee and incomputable resources, 
therefore we may enter upon this enterprise with full confidence 
that it will be — accomplished. In the numerous revolts 
which have occurred against Spanisi domination only a small 
number of the inhabitants have taken part. Property owners, 
traders, and beneficiaries of the Government have preferred Span- 
ish rule to the disorder and losses imposed by war. The civilized 
inhabitants are almost without exception devout Catholics, and 
the powerful influence of the clergy has been continually exer- 
cised & against the revolutionists. ‘hree hundred years of Spanish 
occupation has resulted in imparting to the natives of Luzon and 
the coast cities of the northern islands of the group the language, 
and, to some extent, the ideals and customs of the Spaniards, 
while in the southern islands Spain acquired no foothold until in 
1876. Luzon and the coast cities of neighboring islands are Cath- 
olic, and therefore, in a large degree, Spanish. Mindanao and 
the neighboring islands are Mohammedan. For three centuries 
after the Spaniards took possession of Luzon the northern group 
of thearchipelago was at war with their Mohammedan neighbors. 

During this period Spain stood as the champica of the faith, 
and her devout subjects in the Philippines eagerly followed the 
banner which to them was the symbol of their religion. From 
that day until the surrender of Manila, the Spanish army of occu- 
= been composed largely of natives and a majority of the 

hilippine Islanders remained loyal totheSpanishCrown. By our 
invasion of the islands and attempt to subjugate them we unite all 
sections and all factions. Catholic and Mohammedan—the civi- 
lized and amiable natives of the north and the implacable Moros 
of Mindanao—-will vie with one another in defending their native 
land, and while I do not say that Cts greet country can not take 
and hold the seaport towns and gradually by a war of extermina- 
tion extend its dominion to the interior of the islands, I do say that 
investigation has convinced me that, in order to do so, we must de- 
vote decades to the ghastly work and expend a larger amount of 
money and sacrifice a larger number of lives than in our great 
civil war. 

If we are to subjugate and occupy these islands, the work must 
be thoroughly done. Americans will never be content with their 
partial occupation, and to render our tenure there more extensiva 
than the nominal occupation maintained by Spain for over three 
centuries, we must employ large armies, send thither a flotilla of 
gunboats, and consign thousands of brave American soldiers to 
aa death. For, Mr. Chairman, at least one thing is 
definitely known concerning the Philippine Islands: The climate 
is absolutely fatal to the European or American who attempts the 
performance of severe manual labor in the open air. Recall the 
me oe experience of the brave men who stormed San Juan Hill 
and El Caney, and be prepared for similar reports from the battle 
front in the far-away Philippines. Twenty ‘nousand American 
soldiers are already there and others are bving forwarded by the 
shipload. A majority of them are as surely doomed to prema- 
ture graves as if, instead of sending them: on this desperate mis- 
sion, we had loaded them with chains ani cast them into the sea, 
and = those who survive few will return to us with health unim- 
pair 

Mr, Chairman, it is worse than impolitic to attempt this des- 
perate work. It is sheer madness. I believe, sir, that gentle- 
men on the other side of this Chamber—even those who have not 
devoted an instant to the investigation of the subject—at least 
partially appreciate the truth of what I am saying, and if they 
could be induced to fully inform themselves they would not con- 
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sent to perseverance in this wretched programme. I warn them 
thatin sending vast armies to the Philippines we invite dangers not 
to be minimized by the bravery of our soldiers or the weakness of 
their adversaries. The fatal climate of the Philippines will kill 
our brave boys by thousands. The poisonous breath of the pesti- 
lence, and not the primitive weapons of the natives, is what we 
have to dread. If you doubt this, listen to what Professor Wor- 
cester has to say on the subject: 


Numerous contradictory statements have appeared as to the climate and 


its effectson white men. One author calls it “lovely;" another isequally pos- 
itive that it is“*deadly;" a third assures us that “for a tropical climate that 
of the islands may be considered healthful for the people of the white race:” 
while a fourth asserts that “the climate of the Philippines is particularly 
severe and unhealthy,” and backs his assertion by showing that it killed 3% 
per cent of the Spanish troops sent out in 1896 within fifteen months of their 


arrival. 

With the exception of the first all are right, but I confess that I can not 
see how anyone can honestly use the word “ lovely’ in this connection. 

There are some localities in which it might perhaps apply during two or 
three months of the twelve, although I have never yet experienced it at sea 
level a day when a white man could endure severe physical exertion without 
suffering from the heat. 

Briefly stated, the facts are as follows: If one is permanently situated ina 
good locality where he can secure suitable food onl drinking water; if he is 
scrupulously careful as to his diet; avoids excesses of all kinds, keeps out of 
the sun in the middle of the day and refrains from severe and long-continued 

hysical exertion—he is likely to remain well, always supposing that he is 

ortunate enough to escape malarial infection. 

I knew an old Spaniard who, at the end of thirty-nine years’ residence in 
the Philippines, was able to boast that he had not been ill a day. He had 


always been so situated that he could take care of himself, and had done it. 
But how is it with the explorer, the engineer, the man who would fell 
timber, cultivate new ground, or in some other way develop the latent re- 


sources of the country? That,as Mr. Kipling so often remarks, is another 
story. It is likewise a very difterent story, and after traveling in the prov- 
inces for three and a half years I think I may fairly claim to knowit. Any- 
one really ex posed to the climate under such circumstances will find it severe. 
He can not humor his digestive apparatus, for his bill of fare will be limited 
to what he can carry and what the country affords, and he will be fortunate 
indeed if, sooner or later, he does not suffer severely from bowel trouble. He 
will be more than fortunate if he escapes malaria. 

* * * Our work sometimes made it necessary for us to visit localities 
where fever was known to be prevalent, and we came to look upon it as one 
of the necessary evils of existence. A temperature of 106.5 was not comfort 
able, but it did not occasion us any alarm. After our third trip to Mindoro 
the temperature of one member of our party touched that mark on ten suc- 
cessive days; and { may add that although I have visited Mindoro three times 
with other white men and each time have had a considerable number of 
natives in my employ, I have never yet escaped malaria, nor was any other 
member of our party, white or native, more fortunate. 


I suppose that Professor Worcester will be accepted as trust- 
worthy authority as to Philippine climate, and I now quote him 
as to the question of Philippinehighways. It will be remembered 
that at Santiago it was the impassability of the roads and the 
severity of the climate that in three days prostrated almost our 
entire army: 


In the vicinity of the larger towns one occasionally finds what purports to 
be a carriage road. In the rainy season it is sure to be impassable, while even 
in the dry months one is likely to be brought to a sudden stop by a ruined 
bamboo bridge or a washout that has never been repaired. Many of the paths 
which by courtesy are called roads are reduced to ditches, pools, and sloughs 
during the rain and are utterly impracticable for a man on horseback, while 
there are plenty of roads on which a horse is worse than useless at any time. 

Although the lack of bridges isof course not so seriousa matter for arider 
as for one who attempts to drive, it is not at all uncommon to encounter 
streams too deep or wide for fording or swimming. * * * One's baggage 
must be planned sothat it can be borne on men’s backs or suspended on poles 
between pairs of carriers, unless one would part company with it; for while 
it can ordinarily be dragged along on sledges by the slow-plodding carabao, 
sooner or later one is sure to come toa place where it must be carried by 
coolies or left behind. 


Mr. Chairman, to send an American army into the interior of 
any one of the Philippine Islands would be to invite its destruc- 
tion, 

It requires no expert in military science to comprehend the 
meaning of what I have read. Recall the horrible experience of 
the British soldiery in India—a country whose civilization ante- 
dates recorded history—and with that standard of comparison, tell 
me what would become of an American army sent to conquer the 
interior of Mindanao or Luzon. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are not left to conjecture upon this 

int. Professor Worcester gives an account of a military expe- 

ition undertaken in the island of Mindanao by General Weyler 
five or six yearsago. Here it is: 


Mindanao is nearly as large as Luzon, and many times larger than any of 
the remaining islands of the Philippine group. Until within a short time 
nothing has been known of its interior; but the priests of the Jesuit Mission 
have persistently and fearlessly pushed explorations until they have gath- 
ered data for a fair and accurate map. 

* * * « * * * 

Most of the wild tribes are of Malayan origin; but there still remain in 
Mindanao a considerable number of the little black Negritos, and with them 
some of the Malay tribes have intermarried. 

The warlike Moros are especially dreaded. They are found along the 
southern and southwestern coasts, and near the large rivers and inland lakes. 

Although the island is nominally divided into provinces, Spanish control is, 
asa matter of fact, effective only in the narrow and more or less isolated 
strips along the sea and near a few of the rivers, which afford the only means 
of communication with the interior. There are no roads, and the futility of 
attempting to move troops inland was beautifully demonstrated by General 
Weyler during our second visit. mos 

‘or some reason best known to himself, he saw fit to send in an expedition 
against the Moros. It was very broadly hinted by his countrymen that he 
had an itching for the rank of marshal and hoped to win it. Whatever the 
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cause, all the available forces in the archipelago were concentrated and 
marched into the Mindanao forest. An officer who accompanied the expedi- 
tion told me that the onemy simply ran away and the Spaniards were never 
able to overtake them, while 80 per cent of their own men were disabled b 
starvation and fever. Although the starvation might have been avoided, it 
is tolerably certain that the fever was inevitable. 

The mortality was certainly terrible. Wesaw the wreck of the expedition 
come back, and in spite of the fact that the priests from all the towns near 
Zamboanga were called in they could not shrive the soldiers as fast as they 
died. Sick men were sent away by the shipload. 

Mr, Chairman, to understand the full significance of the mis- 
fortunes suffered by Weyler’s army it is necessary to bear in mind 
that fully three-fifths of his soldiers were natives and the remain- 
der Spaniards who had been in service in the Philippines long 
enough to become, as far as a European can become, acclimated. 

Could an American army expect to fare better? Would it not 
suffer even greater disasters? 

And, sir, when on account of these insuperable obstacles to the 
success of this monstrous scheme we have protested against send- 
ing the American soldiers into the Philippine jungles to wage a 
war of conquest, gentlemen who seem not to know the nature of 
the undertaking in which the President has involved the country 
have pretended to believe we were actuated by hostility to our 
countrymeninarms. Those who insist upon sacrificing thousands 
of their fellow-citizens to a cause they have never dared to define 
contend that the mere fact that they are ‘‘standing by the Admin- 
istration” constitutes them sole champions of the brave Americans 
they are about to consign to death. 

Sir, at this very hour a severe censorship of the news sent out 
from Manila prevents free communication between the American 
people and the soldiers encamped at Manila. I warn gentlemen 
that they can not perpetually suppress accurate tidings from that 
quarter of the world. At no distant day the appalling truth will 
be told, and when that day shall arrive I warn the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] that he and his Republican colleagues 
who have urged on this indefensible crusade, and not those who 
have opposed it, will be called to account by the people of this 
comer. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now approaching what is known as the 
sickly season in the Philippines. Do gentlemen know what that 
means to the American soldiers quartered at Manila and Iloilo? 
Manila is worse than a pesthouse. Long regarded as a city par- 
ticularly cursed by the prevalence of diseases attributable to filth, 
its occupation for a lengthened period by the Spanish had ren- 
dered Manila most obnoxious when our army appeared upon the 
scene. Our soldiers now occupy the filthy on in which the 
Spaniards were mewed up for over three mon 

Mr. Chairman, under normal conditions, in time of peace, an 
American army quartered there throughout the sic season 
would be decimated by disease. The old part of the city is walled 
and surrounded by a moat, whose waters contain the accumulated 
filth of three centuries. For years the Spanish authorities have 
recognized the fact that if the city is to remain tenable at all this 
putrid relict of the early days of Spanish occupation must be 
somehow disposed of, but the task seems an impossible one. It is 
believed that to dredge this moat would create a pestilence which 
would spread throughout the entire archipelago. I quote from 
Professor Worcester's book a brief reference to the sanitary con- 
ditions at Manila: 

Manila i tirely without ad te syst f drainage; canals radi- 
ate feone. the Pasig River in various directions, ama into these the filth of 
the city is washed or dumped, if, indeed, it is not allowed to accumulate 
about the houses. In the quarter called “Tondo,” where the native fisher- 
men, canoemen, and laundrymen live, the ground is low and the surface water 
does not run off readily, but gathers in putrescent is under the huts dur- 
ing the rainy season. ith the coming on of the dry season st black 
mud is uncovered beneath these huts and in the canals,and fever follows. 

+ * = ~“ * * * 

The walls are completely surrounded by a moat, which is supposed to be 
filled from the river. The sluices are out of repair, however, and the moat 
has not been cleaned for years. Itis full of mud and filth; its waters 
are choked with putrescent vegetable matter, and it is undoubtedly a men- 
aes to the city, yet the authorities fear to disturb it lest they breed a pesti- 
ence. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of these facts, do the gentlemen feel 
quite sure that in committing the country to a war of conquest in 
the Philippines they become the friends and champions of the 
American soldier? 


opposition to this atrocious po! evidence 


of a want of devotion to the ect of concern for the welfare of | ™4TY 
m 


the country? I have felt fro e beginning of this controversy 
that the country was about to enter upon a cy dangerous to 
its institutions, subversive of republican id involving an ap- 
palling waste of treasure and the unnecessary and wicked sacrifice 
of thousands of lives. ee ee this a Lhave _— called 
upon to interpose strenuous 0 at every stage of proceed- 
ings which, little by little, have led the country into difficulties 
from which it will now be difficult to extricate it. I have done 


= rte dle d —_ a —— would <7 to at- 
ute o ion to the Administration 2 to mere parti- 
sanship; Mat I challenge attention to the fact that from the day 


—— 


we declared war against Spain down to the proposal of a 
conquest in the Philippines I a every measure ietenss 
for the prosecution of the war for Cuban independence. Here | 
draw the line. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not feel at liberty to conclude my remark. 
without defining precisely my position as to what policy should 
have been pursued by our Government in the Philippine Islan,js 
As early as last July i publicity to my views, and sy js. 

uent events have satisfied me of their correctness, [ pejjoy, 
that at the end of the war with Spain we should have announce) 
to the Philippine islanders our intention to hold Manila avaj),;; 
all comers and our determination to guarantee to the people of 
the islands the right of self-government. Weshould have treatoj 
the Filipinos as we have promised to treat the Cubans. 


And, sir, had we announced that such was our intention {ho 
bloody conflict now in progress would have been impossible. \y, 
could have said to the Filipinos, ‘‘ You are too weak to defend 


yourselves against the ag: ion of foreign powers. You can 
not fortify Manila Bay and its approaches nor maintain war s)\ips 
with which to defend it. American possession of vour great city 
and an avowal of America’s intention to safeguard your country 
against invasion insure your safety, for none will dare to proyoks 
the United States. The American flag shall henceforth be to you; 
country what it is to our own—the symbol of liberty and indo. 
pendence.” 

Had we done this the glory of our arms would not have bec 
tarnished by disregard of our obligations to the humble is!an Jers. 
who, under the leadership of Aguinaldo, fought as our allies fo; 
the conquest of Manila, and were taught to regard the advent of 
our forces in their country as a guaranty that its independence 
was at hand. 

Mr. Chairman, several days ago I took occasion to point out the 
necessity of maintaining in the eastern Pacific an American niy.| 
station and my reasons for believing that such a course was a))<:o- 
lutely indispensable to our commerce in Asiatic countries. | {or- 
bear repetition of my remarks on that subject. I also dwelt with 
some a upon the fact that to wage a war of conquest 
against the Filipinos was to violate our solemn obligations to al- 
lies who had blindly trusted the American Government. | vive 
notice that when opportunity presents itself I will address tho 
House on this subject and prove by incontestable documentary 
evidence—evidence drawn from the archives of our State Depurt- 
ment—the correctness of that assertion. 

In conclusion, let me warn Republican leaders who have ques- 
tioned the motives of the opposition to the Administration pro- 
gramme that we have barely entered upon a sea of troubles which 
will in the end engulf and destroy the authors and promoters of 
a war waged against a friendly people without just cause, and 
avowedly for the purposeof conquestandrobbery. Wait until tho 
death roll of the victims of this insane undertaking is complete; 
wait until our people have counted their dead; then prepare fora 
reckoning, and be assured that those responsible for the bloody 
work you are defending will be called to account. [Applause.| 


Pension Legislation. 


SPEEOH 


Or 


HON. GEORGE W. RAY, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 3, 1899, 
m siti 9 eka Seen Sorte te 
Mr. RAY of New York said: 
Mr. Speaker: At the close of the —— Congress of the 
United States I deem it a te an r to give asum- 
of the work of the on In Pensions and of 


that of the Committee on Pensions, inclu 
amount that will be added to the pension 
charge on account of such 


a statement of the 
by way of annual 


During the Fifty- Congress, three sessions, there have been 
introduced into the House and referred to the Committee on In- 
valid Pension bills as follows: 

ON eee ee ee 8, 919 
Senate private (bills that first passed Senate) -.--.-.----.--- 363 


Total private bills referred to Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 


4,287 








hl 


Introduced into the House and referred to Committee on Invalid 
pensions of general or public bills, as follows: 





SINE S608 550 66 cence ccdecadeccsccccnccscccsecs 152 
ee es 5 
NES Co sacs lade eh ck dk wdaddad Jiewe 157 


Introduced into the House and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, as follows: 











House private .................---.-- Sedewegcnnn senwandecs 683 
Senate private (bills that first passed Senate) -............. 91 
Total private to Committee on Pensions--.-_..-........- 774 
Total private pension bills referred to both committees -. . . 5,061 
House general bills to Committee on Pensions -..........-- 27 
Senate general bills to Committee on Pensions. ...........- 3 
Total general bills to that committee__..........-.-. 3 
Total bills to both committees___........----.-....-.. 5, 248 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions has reported favorably to 
the House as follows: 





eal ae ER | a a 415 
i. det an pie cesnaeantnninannear Gn ean 209 
I ono connnnanedvasnscconqeivececaane 5 
I no ncn cccncnmsecvenconcese 629 
Actual adverse reports to the House.. .............-.-....-.-- i 
Nee sem aecamttena 666 


More than one thousand additional bills were examined and laid 
aside for various reasons. Every private bill reported favorably 
to the House, except two, and thirteen where the claimants died 
before action, in all fifteen, were favorably acted on by the House. 
In one of the two cases referred to it was disclosed that the 
claimant is now receiving a pension by special act, and the House 
therefore laid the bill on the table. In the other case the fact was 
disclosed that the pensioner is already receiving the same amount 
recommended by the committee. 

The Committee on Pensions reported— 


ee eee 77 
ET IG CSC L ook 5 Secs dhcccnicaedncogcnanes 49 
Total reported by Committee on Pensions (includes 8 
IE oN aaa ha chdicka bnsinssctaceanaen 1 


Total passed from Committee on Pensions... ..............- 114 

Private bills reported favorably by both committees ----.-.-_- 742 

Total private pension bills passed from both committees --. - - 7 
Of the general billsr , three passed the House, two passed 


the Senate, and one, that relating to the payment of a part of the 
soldier’s pension to his wife or children when he deserts them or 
becomes the inmate of a home, and which also provides that a 
woman who hereafter marries a soldier and does not live with 
him until his death shall not draw a pension, became a law, 
while that relating to procedure in pension cases was recalled 
from the President by the Senate. 

The private ——- bills reported favorably from the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and which passed the House (both House 
and Senate bills), are of the following character, viz: 


WIDOWS’ ORIGINAL. 
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DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


Total number permanently helpless and dependent children (so 
from childhood) 83 


REMARRIED WIDOWS. 
Total remarried widows 


Schnee aie = nat ads eae 24 
No pension has been restored to the remarried widow of a 
soldier unless the following conditions existed: She must have 
been the wife of the soldier during the war; must be now un- 
married, a woman of good character, and in necessitous cir- 
cumstances. 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ ORIGINAL. 
For the benefit of privates ...._....-- aks deviicaiaeicaia aia 2 ae 
CO eae 23 
Total original soldiers and sailors _................-- %3 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ INCREASE. 
es SO oo cul dn cawhaescnncuececcces< 208 
Tn GU TE UN a ncn nmesiamananenauaccee 61 


Total number increase soldiers and sailors............. 26! 


It will be noted that the number of widows benefited by these 

Ee ee ia thn is naa adenamen'nk | Aas 180 
That the number of soldiers and sailors benefited is_- 342 

No private pension bill has been reported except on proof that 
the beneficiary of the bill isa person of good character and habits, 
in necessitous circumstances, unable to earn a support, and hay- 
ing no one on whom to rely for maintenance. Collateral rela- 
tives have not been considered, except to reject their bills, and 
civilian employees of the Army, unless they took part in the fight- 
ing and received injury and disability in so doing, have been 
refused consideration. 

In no case (with one exception, that of a private soldier) has a 
pension been granted or increased to a sum in excess of $50 per 
month. The committee has steadfastly refused, notwithstanding 
very numerous precedents, to grant or increase a pension to a 
widow in excess of $50 per month, however high the rank of the 
soldier on account of whose service the pension has been sought. 
This position was sustained by the House and always prevailed 
in conference between the Senate and House. Fifty dollars per 
month has been the maximum when death was due to service, 
and $30 per month the maximum when death was not of service 
origin. These rates, $20 increase above the amount given by the 
general law in the first-described cases and $22 increase in the 
last-named cases, have been given only in cases of extraordinary 
merit and peculiar surroundings. 

Increases of pension granted by special act of Congress have 
been refused, and it has been insisted that the claimant must have 
first exhausted his or her remedy under the law at the Bureau of 
Pensions before coming to Congress, that being the tribunal es- 
tablished by law for the adjudication of pension claims. 

The character of the bills reported from the Committee on Pen- 
sions (which has jurisdiction of Revolutionary, war of 1812, Mexi- 
can war, and Indian war claims) is as follows: 

Soldiers’ original— 
NUTR CEG cia w ate ddudeecsd cccccscascen sie easeces 26 


For the benefit of the widows of private soldiers__..........- 45 | Soldiers’ increase— a 
For the benefit of the widows of commissioned officers-_--.-_- 41 cane Seen scsececetecccccnecccces coccccccescocaceees 33 
aga as cubbesnengwaal aaa 3 

: ; al Ce A 86 - 
er ssetnisen pg ee ee ae . 86 

WIDOWS’ INCREASE. aie 
For the benefit of the widows of privates.................... 45 ig a on 
For the benefit of the widows of commissioned officers. -- - - - - 25 Ee eee tok a ee a 
Total widows’ increase. ........---.--------+---------- _% Ss WENN GERD duebdbensesensn.c cco... 29 
NURSES. ; 
Widows’ increase— 
CE SEES oe) SS ae 23 eee a 18 
There is‘a general law ting pensions to nurses, but these Officers... .......---.--..--+---+----+---- ----++-+++--- 2 
required special action Ramene of defects in employment or . ‘i oe 
for other good reasons. Total widows’ increase __ -- nae xe aa 23 
DEPENDENT MOTHERS. One failed to receive the President's signature, 

Total number dependent mothers $2 | Total number of widows benefited by bills from both commit- 
BME ee ey SS aaa . 233 

a Sapna. Total number of soldiers and sailors benefited by bills from 
Total number dependent fathers _..............-.-.. ...----- 12 both committees is.........-......--. PPT Tied ceccnvecst 404 
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These bills add to the pension roll per annum as follows: 





Those from Committee on Invalid Pensions........-. $100, 740. 00 
Those from Committee on Pensions._...............- 11, 964. 00 

Total additional expense to roll per annum... 112, 704. 00 
Hite WUE ROU, an 0 0 scene ceed ewkuwekeess-< 9, 392. 00 


(As to details of each individual case, see ReEcoRD of February 
25, 1899, pages 2538, etc.) 

This is an average of $13.55 per month in each case, 693 special 
bills having become laws. 

In the Fifty-fourth Congress the addition to the roll was, 378 
special pension acts, $89,559. 

An average of $19.74 pergnonth in each case. 

The Fifty-third Congress passed 119 special pension acts. 

The Fifty-second Congress passed 217 special pension acts. 

Mr. Speaker, some slight error may have crept into these figures, 
but they are substantially correct. 


Army Reorganization, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ©. A. BARLOW, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 380, 1899, 
On the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARLOW said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am opposed to the policy of the Administration. 
Of course, some one says the President has nopolicy. True,inone 
sense of the word, he has no open and avowed policy, but at the 
same time no man who has followed his course in this whole Philip- 
pine matter can for one moment doubt that he is trying to com- 
mit this country to the policy of having outlying colonies. 

I for one am opposed to having the curse of the colonial sys- 
tem of government grafted upon this country. These United 
States were formed by people who revolted from that very form 
of government and the abuses that always accompany it. Ido 
not believe in the justness of the system, and can not see how our 
people are to derive any benefits from it in any way whatever. 

[ am not an expansionist in the sense of the word that I am in 
favor of conquering the Filipinos and forcing them to submit to 
our dominion even if we have to exterminate half of them while 
Ts them of the blessings that we want to bestow upon 
them. 1do not believe that the interests of either the Filipinos 
or ourselves will be advanced by carrying on a bloody war of con- 
quest and compelling them to submit to our superiorforce. The 
are of an entirely different civilization from ours and never will 
be able to become fit to be classed as American citizens. The less 
we have to do with the Asiatic hordes of the East the better off 
we will be. We have nothing to gain and everything to lose in an 
abandonment of the Monroe doctrine. 

Let us assist others to establish for themselves the form of gov- 
ernment that we believe the whole world should be under—*‘ a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people.” We 
have, by minding our own business and following the lines of 
policy a out by our fathers, reached a point that places us 
in the lead of all nations—commercially and otherwise. Why 
should we change from that policy now? We can give no excuse 
——- that of “ greed.” 

Why should we enter into the broils of all of the land-grabbing 
nations of the Old World? 

Why should we enter upon a line of policy that will compel us 
to have a large standing army to be maintained by taxation at the 
expense of the people of thiscountry? And besides the expense of 
this standing army, all men who have read history know that a 
republic can not endure long where the people are compelled to 
maintain large standing armies. A standing army means mili- 
tarism; and this means the end of any republican form of govern- 
ment. Ali history proves this. Why should we lose the great 
advantage we now possess of being by ourselves and so situated 
on the map of the world thatevery move of all other nations only 
tends to add to our greatness? 

No; I am against it; and if I am the only member from the Pa- 
cific coast who lines up that way, I shall vote against the policy 
of colonial possessions. Iam aware that the ‘‘fad” of to-day is 
to howl for the whole earth, if we could get it, but the time will 
come, and, in my judgment, very quickly, when the masses of the 
toilers will see that the civilization of the Asiatic is not what we 
want to rub up against. 





Why, these fellows who are now shouting “‘ expansion” gh, 
first repeal the Chinese-exclusion act to be Teaaetons. a noua 

I for one do not care to have my country take upon itself t)io 
uplifting of the mongrel hordes of Asia, at least not until it ha 
given to our present possessions a government that will in “tem 
ways than one be much changed from what it is to-day. Woe hay. 
more than enough to attend to in the way of civilization right at 
our own doors. : 

I am reminded by many of these “ rooters” that they much ro. 
semble the manner of women who are so ardent in the work of 
saving the heathen of other lands that they neglect their own ]it. 
tle ones, and they run about the streets ragged and forsaken, whilo 
their mothers—philanthropic creatures—are busy making red 
flannel shirts for the heathen of far-away and barbaric isles; whilo 
many of our cities teem with little ones who are f. reezing, per- 
chance; while our busy cities teem with thousands who never 
taste the joys that God intended all of his people should have, free. 
aye, while every day sees thousands in this land pine away and dis 
for lack of the mere necessaries of life; while the laws of the land 
give to the few the results of the toil of the many; while corrup- 
tion and bribery are rampant from one end of the land to the other 

Every man knows that I have not overdrawn the picture; and 
it does seem to me that while these are the conditions ~~ at home 
we can do nothing better nor more Christianlike than to devote 
our very best energies and all of the force that we have to the up. 
lifting and upbuilding of this our own beloved country. 

I am one of those who believe that the old saying is correct: 
‘* He who keeps his own house in order best fulfills his duty as a 
good citizen.” I believe in America for Americans, in the broad 
sense of the word; also that the aptness of the saying applies to 
other parts of the earth, and that ‘ Philippines for Filipinos” is 
sound doctrine. 


Let us an consider what this following the President is 
ae us into. Let us see where this “going it blind” wil] 
and us. 


In the first place, we have paid $20,000,000 for ‘‘tronble” 8.000 
miles from home. What fools we are to borrow trouble and pay 
cash in advance for it. And the money consideration is of no con- 
sequence whatever when we think of the lives of our brave boys 
who are being sacrificed in that far-away land in this attempt to 
secure this ‘‘ trouble” that we have already paid for, cash down. 

Why, do you ever stop to think that the end of this policy will 
make of this country of ours, that we all love so well, a taxgath- 
ering borough to pay the cost of conducting the conquest of this 
“trouble?” We are already preparing for a standing army that 
will increase the cost of that branch of the Government from less 
than $25,000,000 to from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 per annum! 

Also increase the cost of the Navy from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 
perannum! And then, in addition, it is proposed to build upa 
shipping to carry this immense trade which we are to get by this 
=, in the East by ing what is called the Payne-Hanna 

ill, that will add another $100,000,000 per annum to the already 
overburdened yers. And then another small item that will 
look well in print is the $3,000,000 that we are paying the Cuban 
army—* bribe money!” 

These are a few of the items that we will have to pay as a result 
of the purchase of this “trouble” in the Philippines. Many say 
that we were forced into this position against our will, that it was 
destiny, and many other excuses—all more rot. We never would 
have been engaged in this attempt to secure this “‘ trouble” after 
having paid for it if President McKinley had not insisted upon 
this provision in the treaty of Paris. 

The Spaniards did not want to cede it to us. And we would 
not, of course, consent to let them continue to hold it and mis- 

overn the people. But we could have taken it, as we have taken 
Saba, and given the people to understand that we were only there 
temporarily and would retire and turn their country over to them 
as soon as they were in condition to give to themselves a stable 
form of government. 

If we had proceeded in this aye my opinion there would not 
have been any conflict in the P no gems and instead of war and 
misery of to-day we would have peace and quiet and the good 
will of the whole civilized world. And I believe to-day, if we 
would announce to the natives of the islands that we had no in- 
tention of annexing them to this country, but were only there 
that ‘a government of the people” might be established, that all 
conflict would cease, and our soldiers would be sacrificed no longer 
to this policy of ‘‘imperialism.” s 

All country has any use for in that of the world is a 
coaling station, and with that we will be a thousand times better 
off than with the whole archi . With the nses of the 
Government running way ahead of the revenues; with the deficit 
for this fiscal year, as ted by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon], at over $150,000,000—and this in spite of the war 
revenue, amounting to over $100,000,000, which also tells us 
will have to remain for some time to come, in order to supply the 
deficit of the present tariff law—I repeat, with all of these facts 
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staring us in the face, is it not time to stop and consider whither 
we are “drifting?” Why, we are beginning to be niggardly in 
the expenditure of money at home in the development of our own 
resources and in the building up of our own country, and all on 
account of these excessive expenditures to pay the cost of corral- 
ing this ‘‘ trouble” that we paid for in advance. 

Trouble comes dear at any price and sometimes it is a gift ‘‘as 

as the air,” but it does seem to me that we present the spec- 
tacle of the age—a nation paying millions of dollars for trouble 
and at the expense of the development of our own home interests. 
[am op to this ‘‘cheeseparing policy” when it comes to 
nome matters. I am in favor of progress and advancement at 
home. Real progress, like charity, should begin at home. It is 
folly, aye, worse than folly, to shut our eyes to the needs at home 
and rush thousands of miles from our shores to find an ontlet for 
our zeal to serve humanity. There is plenty to do at home. 

It will be many generations before we will have fulfilled our 
duty to ourselves as a nation. Let us devote all of our efforts to 
puilding up and perfecting our own Government, that its superi- 
ority will challenge the admiration of the whole civilized world, 
and all people will hasten to follow in our footsteps and profit by 
ourexample. Aye, let us aid all who will to set up for themselves 
asimilar government, that the blessings of liberty and equality 
may be enjoyed by all nations. 

This should be our mission, and in working for these blessings 
for all civilization we are fulfilling the highest duties of citizen- 
ship. There seems to have been a studied attempt to misrepresent 
the position of the men who criticise the policy of an increased 
standing army and colonial expansion. And it is unfair, and 
those who make these criticisms know that they are simply play- 
ing for “‘ political buncombe.” 

Yom willing to grant to the President every dollar he needs and 
as many men as he requires to end this war and the conditions 
that have grown out of it. I would offer one suggestion to the 
President, and while doing so do not want to be considered asa 
traitor, and that is this: Let him get rid of some of the ‘‘ rubbish” 
that now cumbers the War Department and has made us ashamed 
of ourselves as a nation during the past few monthsand place men 
with common ability and integrity in charge. 

I refer to no one in particular, but would offer another sugges- 
tion—that he commence at the top. In fact, this talk about in- 
creasing the standing army at this time is very much out of place 
and does not meet public favor, and ere oe not while such 
men as the present Secretary of War hold places of power in that 
Department. 

he gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cousins] says that the real op- 
position to an increase of the standing army comes from those 
who do not like to see the Federal authority, in the shape of sol- 
diers and the flag, in their respective States, or words to that ef- 
fect. He says that we have needed this standing army even before 
the present trouble with Spain. : 

He comes out boldly for a large standing army in this country 
of ours for the purpose of maintaining ‘‘ order ” among ourselves. 
Well, this is the direct point at issue and the real purpose of the 
a of the standing army. It is for home use and not for any 
colonies. 

As for myself, I am opposed to the increase of the standing 
army for home use one singleman. In fact, I think that we have 
less use for a standing army than we have had in the past. Its 
use in the past has been to attend to the Indians on the borders of 
civilization, and that necessity is almost a thing of the past. No 
man is op to the Army because he does not like to see the 
soldiers and the flag in his own State and everywhere in the land. 
Not one man is opposed to it for this reason. 

We all love the flag as well as the gentleman from Iowa; but is 
it necessary to have it bolstered up with military pomp and parade 
in order to command his respect? I do not imagine so for one 
minute, and I always want to reverence the old flag. But when 
the time comes—God forbid the day!—that it will not bereverenced 
and welcomed in any part of this land without being accompanied 
by an exhibition of force, then let me Say frankly I do not think 
that it*will be representative of that which should command of 
— respect or reverence. 

the men who are trying to fasten this large standing army on 

the country will frame a bill that will not increase the standing 
army at all, and at the same time ask for all needed forces to 
provide for the present emergencies, my candid opinion is that 
such a bill will pass this body without any opposition—pass as did 
the $50,000,000 appropriation, pass as did all other measures neces- 
sary to carry on this war at the beginning, when it was a war with 
an avowed purpose, when it was a war for the uplifting of human- 
ity, when it was a war for freedom and liberty, when it was a 
ee war, when it was not tainted with corruption and greed. 
e have much that can be set up asa model in government 
to-day. But can we not make a few improvements at home? 
Can we not think of some lines of civilization that would do for 
consumption? Have we need to stray off to the end of the 





earth to find work for willing hands of those who want to .xid and 
assist their fellow-man? Have we no heathen at home who need 
our attention? Are we not straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel? 

The Monroe doctrine is a good one, and, moreover, under its be- 
nign influences we have developed into the mighty nation of the 
world to-day. We lead in all that goes to make up the best part 
of national life. Let us cling close to that which has been tried 
and found “not wanting.” England is apparently standing at 
our side urging us on in this ‘‘new departure.” 

She has never been our friend. In fact, she has ever been our 
enemy in the hour of need and distress. She is not our friend to- 
day only in so far as she may be able to use us for her own self- 
ish purpose. Andrew Jackson said that ‘‘ banks are more dan- 
gerous than standing armies.” 

What would he say of a nation where the banks dominated the 
financial policy and were backed up by a standing army? No; 
let us pause and consider well before we enter upon a course that, 
when once adopted, it will be almost impossible toabandon. The 
United States can never make of the Philippines a part of this 
country; therefore we are almost false to our teachings when we 
enter upon any line of policy that will compel us to retain posses- 
sion of them. 

Let us extend to them the right hand of fellowship in their 
heroic efforts to frame for themselves a government of their own. 
And no matter how long it may take them to evolve into a people 
capable of self-government, they must gothrough the preparatory 
stages in order to be qualified to enjoy the full blessings of sucha 
form of government. We can never teach it to them under a 
military form of government. They must learn it for themselves, 





Naval Appropriation Bill—Armor Plate. 





SPEECH 
or 
HON. WILLIAM §. KIRKPATRICK, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 23, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12122) making appro- 
priations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, and for 


other purposes— 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: | take it that this is purely a business question 
presented for our deliberate and dispassionate judgment, and that 
we should not discuss it in any other spirit than that born of an 
honest desire to secure the best and most satisfactory return for 
the outlay contemplated in this appropriation. Weshould seek to 
carefully inform ourselves with a view to determining what is most 
advantageous forthe country and procuring as promptly as possible 
and from the very best sources of supply the armor needed for our 
new battle ships and cruisers. If there is any other motive actu- 
ating gentlemen on this floor, if there is the covert purpose to serve 
some local interest at the expense of the true interests of our nation 
and its Navy, if in so persistently and intemperately urging the 
building cf a Government plant for the manufacture of this armor 
in some particular community there is veiled an insidious scheme 
to secure some imagined local benefit at the sacrifice of the common 
defense and welfare, no terms are too strong in which to stigmatize 
such perversion of the proper functions of a national legislator. 

I have no fault to find with that zeal which should animate and 
prompt a member to serve his constituents, but let him come out 
in the open and frankly avow his real object. But where itis a 
question which concerns the Government of the country and the 
success of public measures involving the perfection of its arma- 
ments and the means of enhancing its security and its prestige, let 
us subordinate all narrow and local interests to the more general 
and dominant good of the whole people. Neither havelI any sym- 
pathy or patience with that spirit which rises to the surface in 
every debate on this subject and, by indiscriminate abuse of great 
and worthy industrial enterprises, attempts to fan the fires of pop- 
ular discontent and would give newstimulus tothe turbulent and 
lawless element in our political and social system. These appeals 
to prejudice and passion are unworthy of this great legislative 

y and can never supply the place of argument and reason. 

Mr. Chairman, we have at last entered upon an era of naval 
enlargement. The same narrow and halting policy which has so 
long crippled us in our system of coast defense and Army or- 
ganization paralyzed for many years our commercial greatness 
on the sea and arrested the development of our naval resources 
and strength. The nations of Europe had far outstripped us in 
sea power, so that even with the great ships which a persistent and 
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intelligent patriotism had at last forced our country to build and 
set afloat we were but a fifth-rate power and were regarded even 
by ourselves as on scarcely equal terms with Spain when we en- 
tered upon the late brief but brilliant conflict. 

We had even reluctantly and grudgingly built those glorious 
ships, which, in the hands of an intelligent and skillful American 
seamanship and manned by nerve, coolness, and invincible courage 
behind their guns, awoke the echoes of both oceans with their 
victorious thunders and raised our naval prestige to the highest 
pitch of renown. Now roused from that ancient lethargy, which 
still holds its fatal spell over the other arm of our national defense, 
by the awakening power of the great deeds of our wonderful 
fleets, we have entered upon the belated duty of strengthening that 
Navy and securing our safety and prestige on the ocean, the home 
of the American sailor and the theater of his proudest achieve- 
ments. In the naval appropriation bills of this year and last we 
have provided for a number of new battle ships, monitors, and 
cruisers, which will greatly add to our naval power and enable us 
to discharge the duties and responsibilities which recent events 
have placed upon us. All concede the reasonableness and neces- 
sity of these additions. 

So close is the race between the great guns in which improve- 
ments are being constantly made, with their wonderful reach and 
power, and the defensive armor designed to resist their ballistic 
force, that no nation will hesitate to buy the best of these products 
of human skilland genius. Thearmor which but yesterday would 
resist the impact of the mightiest cannon to-day may be pierced 
like a sheet of pasteboard, and the protecting plate of to-day will 
to-morrow give place to a more perfect and highly tempered article, 
and without which the vessel would go down under the pounding 
of the better guns. 

Now, we need these ships, and it is perfectly plain that the ships 
must be armored. We must either buy the armor or erect a 
Government factory and make it for ourselves. It is clear that a 
Government plant can not be erected under two and a half years 
at the very shortest, according to the report of the Government 
experts who were selected because of their practical experience 
and with special reference to their technical skill and ability to 
pass upon this question. . Mr. Chairman, according to the reported 
investigation of that board the cost of such a plant will be almost 
$4,000,000, the figures reported being $3,747,912, exclusive of the 
land, and even after that plant is erected it is calculated that it 
will be at least a year before it will be in a condition to furnish 
this armor and before the first plate could be turned out. 

I need not remind you that these gentlemen are of the highest 
character and scientific training, that they are without any in- 
terest and actuated by an earnest desire to serve and protect the 
Government of which they are honored officers. There is also 
the element of imperfect work incident to all human labor and 
effort, the loss of which must fall on the Government, but which 
under the provisions of a contract with private parties is subject 
to rigorous tests and rejected at the cost of the supplying party. 
In addition to these suggestions this same very competent board 
reported certain further disadvantages connected with the main- 
tenance of such an establishment to which I now refer. 

In accordance with your views that the Conapome would wish from the 
board a statement, in the rough, of the practicability of putting up an armor 
plant, we respectfully submit the follo considerations: 

i. Anarmor factory comprises essen y a collection of special fu 
heavy machine tools and appliances that are not needed in any other class o! 
work, and a class of labor specially skilled in the business. 

2. A Government armor factory not connected with the establishment en- 

d in other branches of the steel industry would depend for its success 
and economic administration upon a constant demand for an output nearly 
approaching its full capacity 

3. if the Government should establish an armor factory the efficient and 
«conomic maintenance or working of that factory would necessarily depend 
upon a constant yearly appropriation for ships to be provided with armor. 
because the armor produced at any time must be specially designed for and 
fitved to those ships. Any failure to appropriate for those ships in any one 
year would require the cessation of work, and the laying off indefinitely of 
the skilled experts and laborers that had been trained to thisindustry. A 
resumption of work at a later period would reauire the training at a con- 
siderable expense of a new set of men. In the meantime the progress of the 
art would perhaps have been such that difficult and radical changes would 
be required which, under continuous working, might have been gradually 
and easily made. 

Shall we, then, in the face of this testimony, which must be im- 
plicitly accepted, proceed to build such an expensive work? If 
80, we not only involve the Government in greater cost, but the 
movement for a greater navy must stop and the ships now in 
process of construction and planned must lie idle and impotent in 
their yards for almost if not quite four years. Not only is the 
judgment of skilled and competent experts against this course, 
but the experience of the great shipbuilding powers is against 
it. No government in Europe to-day makesitsownarmor. They 
all buy it from establishments built and owned by — capital 
and enterprise. England, the test trading and manufactur- 
ing nation of the Old World, deals in this matter with private 
concerns, and it is fair to assume that in constructing her navies 
upon the magnificent scale she does and for so many years has, 
she long ago demonstrated to her own satisfaction the greater 

economy and advantage of that policy, 
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So likewise have France, Germany, and Russia. It is, therefoy. 
fair to infer from this course that they also have found it to the > 
interest, pecuniary and otherwise, to do so. You will remem), 
that all these great powers have been adding to their navies /,, 
many years, and have built a the largest scale and the mos; 
improved lines. The supply of a large production of armor was 
constantly demanded, and would have given regular and contin. 
uous employment to a government factory, and yet all thy<, 
Governments have discarded the idea of a national plant and ro. 
sorted to the manufacture of private establishments. ; 

It seems to me that if economy in price and promptitude of sy). 
ply are to be considered, if we are to look at this question asa 
—— and business matter, no reasonable man would favor t};, 

ong delay and extravagance involved in the building of a plan: 
adequate to the requirements of the case, Clearly this course jx 
not to be thought of, and its advocates can only be hostile to th, 
building of a ter navy or actuated by a reckless desire to <a. 
cure the location of such a plant for 1 advantage at the sacri- 
fice of the paramount interests of the nation. Therefore we hayo 
only the alternative of purchasing the needed armor. 

Now, the question is, Shall we build and armor these s))j)s. 
shall we clothe them with the best obtainable material? 1 «| 
where shall we get it? What is the lowest a at which we can 
secure it? We find anumber of great establishments abroad, and 
in our country we find onlytwo. These latter were brought int, 
being at the suggestion of the Government itself, when its necos- 
sities were great, and upon the seductive promise that they should 
have the Government for their customer. 

These great plants have been capitalized at a cost of nearly 
$8,000,000. By credible testimony, elicited ~ Governiient 
Rare | it has been developed that the ts and dividends of the 
Bethlehem Iron Company, with which I am well acquainted, bein 
located in my own district, since the building of their armor fac- 
tory, have been diminished. They have — ied the best product 
in the world, and so skillful and successful has been their mann- 
facture of this material that they havé invaded the foreign market 
and successfully competed with the great armor factories of the 
Old World. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Herbert, a few years ago, with 
an evident inclination to resolve every doubt —s these com- 
panies, upon a careful inquiry, reported that in his opinion $10) a 
ton was not an unreasonable — for this armor plate, in view 
of the value of the plants and the cost of maintenance ani of 
production. That was $400 a ton for a kind of armor that was 
then the best, but which is now antiquated, and which, in the 
opinion of those naval powers who by their long experience in 
naval construction and careful administrative methods are bost 
qualified to determine the question, should be discarded as no 
longer adequate to resist the offensive power of modern gunnery. 
They have rejected the best product of a few years ago and are 
armoring their ships, under the advice of experts who are capa! le 
of judging, with an armor under a new process, which, 
by reason a complexity and delicacy of the methods re- 
quired to produce it, necessarily must cost more than the former 
process, for which Mr. Her reported that $400 was a fair and 
reasonable price, basing that estimate upon an assumed valuation 
of the Bethlehem Iron Company’s weeks, located in my district, 
and the plant of the Carnegie works, which subsequent inquiry 
has developed to be an es te that was too low by more than 
one-half. 

Now, taking into account the additional cost of maintenance of 
a@ much more a plant than he estimated in his report, even 
$400 aton woul ee min margin of profit. When you 
consider that these establ ents have been built up upon the faith 
of the Government continuing to buy armor plate, and the larze 
outlay this entailed, when you remember the uncertainty of the 
Government’s action each successive year, and bear in mind that 
there is no legal obligation on the Government to take the output 
of these works, the element of the cost of those plants is a very 
im ¢ and controlling one. 

ow, if the cae the Navy, his estimate upon an 
erroneous idea as to the value of these plants being much |css 
than it really was, was of the ion that $400 a ton was a reason- 
able price, why should $545 a ton be considered as unreasona!)le, 
when that excess of $145 represents not an increased profit, but 
the increased cost of production by a more complicated and ‘c- 
tailed process and the payment of royalties for the secrets held by 
the establishment at ae at which it is universally acknow!- 
edged the best face-hardened armor in the world is made? 

~ Saeeeee- The time of the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
van 


expired. 
Mr, KIRKPATRICK. I should like to have my time extended 
unanimous 


Pi tleman from Pennsylvania asks 
vania ask: 
Is there objection? 


last word. 
objection. 








The CHAIRMAN. The objectionis withdrawn. Is there other 

jection? 

3 GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, at the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, I ask unanimous consent that his time 
way be extended for ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to that request? 

Mr. BOUTELLE of Maine. I think it ought to be granted. 
The — represents a district in which one of these concerns 
js located. 

- The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK,. Iam very much obliged to the commit- 
tee. I have been compelled to proceed so rapidly that perhaps 
with a little more opportunity to discuss this question I may now 
do it more satisfactorily. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said a moment ago, the former Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Herbert, reported that $400 a ton was a reasonable 
price. That was based upon the report of certain investigating 
officials whom he appointed, who were well qualified by their 
technical skill and rg tye to form a proper judgment and who 
pad the confidence of the head of the Navy. They reported the 
cost of production, they reported the estimated cost of these.piants, 
and yet the Secretary of the Navy, accepting their conclusions, ac- 
cording to the report, with which you are all doubtless familiar, 
and oe upon what he mistakenly assumed to be the ex- 
penditure of these companies in fitting themselves to produce this 
armor, and certain calculations, which have been proved since 
to be entirely misleading as to the cost of maintenance of those 
plants, unhesitatingly pronounced $400 per ton as a proper price 
for the Government to pay. 

It will be seen upon referring to the report of the Secretary of 
the Navy that after an examination of the books of the Carnegie 
Company, in 1893, by Government my roe the cost of its plant 
was ascertained to be $3,376,000. In his report on the subject of 
the cost of armor, made in December, 1896, Mr. Herbert says that 
the Bethlehem plant must have cost $1,000,000 more than the 
Carnegie Company's plant. 

For maintenance of the efficiency of the plants and to cover 
depreciation, insurance, and taxes, the Secretary allows 10 per 
cent, and this is low enough under the circumstanves. 

While he promptly allows this percentage, he unconsciously 
commits an injustice and arrives at an obviously erroneous result 
by assuming that the plant could be built for $1,500,000, which 
the factory ree since appointed has shown to be less than one- 
half of the cost, without including the land. I here submit’a table 
showing the cost of armor plate upon the basis of a cost of a plant 
at $3,000,000 and showing the profit at $400 and $540. These esti- 
mates are predicated upon the reports of Lieutenant Rohrer and 
others as to the cost of labor and material, etc. 





Lieuten- tary Her- 
Rohrer Ensign ; 
ant Rodg- bert 
Board. —_— Lee | a 
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Cost of labor and material only. $167.30 $178.59 GE Becincs wocaun 
For material rejected in process 
of manufacture, viz, 10 per cent. i 70 7.86 EP Becca cccedt 
FOP BE noc ceccnnccecccc cece 45 12. 40 Ra Dstiinunctint 
$196.45 $208. 85 190.09 197.78 
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Total cost of labor and ma- $216.45 $228. 85 $210.00 2% 
Mstntommpes’ on plant costing op ore 
$3,000,000, taking Senator 
ona low =? K3 
per cen making 
tons of plates per year ........ $90.00 $90.00 $90.00 $90.00 
45 | $318.85 ry 78 
Plates at $400 per ton would — - sie 
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On the basis 10 per cent of for 
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per ton of armor ng at $100 
ala ciewactecove $33. 55 $21.15 $39.91 $82. 22 
Making the annual return onin 
vestment a product of 
2,000toms............. percent 1.68 1.06 1.99 1.61 
On the basis of 10 cent for 
fu at ld pe fou the pratt 
yner ton would be Seine ts * eeoae $173.55 $161.15 $179.91 $172. 22 
aking the annual return on in- 
vestment from a product of 
2000 toms............ per cent 8.68 8.06 8.99 8.61 
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Company's plant for the production of this armor plate was 
$4,000,000. This accords with the testimony of the company’s 
representatives before the Senate committee. I have already re- 
ferred to the Secretary’s report, which I have before me, and in 
which he says the plant undoubtedly cost a million dollars more than 
the Carnegie plant; and yet his estimate of the cost of mainte- 
nance, of keeping up the pliant, in view of depreciation, in view 
of the betterments and repairs necessitated in keeping in touch 
with the march and the progress of inventions and improvement 
in methods of production, was based upon a capitalization of a 
million and a half for the cost of the plant, when it should have 
been four millions; and he himself—— 

Mr. GREENE of Nebraska. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question, for information? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Nebraska. Now, is there any proof before 
this committee that can be brought to the attention of this 
House that the cost of the production of this new armor is any 
more than the harveyized process, except in the royalty? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Lam coming to thatin a moment, and 
have it in my mind. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the mere statement I was 
making at the moment of the interposition of the question carries 
conviction on its face, and shows that the calculation of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy was an erroneous one. 
allowance of 50 per cent profit was a fair and reasonable one, then 
the price should have been higher upon his own showing, if the 
figures assumed as the measure of capitalization were so much 
below the real amount actually expended on the plants and prop- 
erly representing their cost. 

Under this correction, so imperatively demanded by the real 
truth of the matter, instead of getting the profit which he con- 
sidered a fair one, that profit would be nearly, if not quite, covered 
and extinguished by the difference in the estimated cost just ex- 
plained. 

You will thus see that even at $400 a ton the profit would be 
little or nothing and that the conclusions of the Secretary of the 
Navy were misleading and tended to defeat the very measure of 
justice he was willing to concede. 

Mr. BURKE. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Yes, sir; but my time is very limited. 

Mr. BURKE. Iunderstand. I will ask the gentleman if he did 
not vote last year for $400 a ton? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURKE. Now, I want the gentleman to tell the House 
why he is so urgently in favor of increasing the price $145 a ton. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK, Iam telling you. I happen to be upon 
that very point. 

Mr. BURKE. Yes. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I want to show from the standpoint 
of the argument I am making now that $400 a ton would have 
yielded much less profit than was calculated by the Secretary 
of the Navy in his report and upon the basis of which the ap- 
propriation for that work was made at the last session. It 
should really have been more, and I am not sure that the stress of 
the nation’s need at that time and the hope of more just dealing 
by the Government in the future was not a strong inducing cause 
to these people in accepting the price then fixed. But be that as 
it may, we will assume $400 a ton isa fair price for the armor 
then deemed the best. The fact now is that the harveyized plate 
has had its day, being now discarded by the great shipbuilding 

wers of theearth. ‘Thisin itself isa significant and very power- 
Fal circumstance, and ought to have a controlling influence in de- 
termining the action of this House. 

If there is this improvement in the resisting power of this armor 
and it has been adopted by those great powers who have been so 
deeply interested in the building up of great and powerful arma- 
ments with the idea of not only protecting themselves amid the 
dangers and complications of European rivalries, but of dominat- 
ing the civilization of the world, then we have every reason to be- 
lieve that it is the best, and we should hasten to put ourselves on 
an equality with them in the efficiency of our fleets. 

I know there are those who affect to believe that it is unpatri- 
otic to adopt the improvements and teachings of the experience of 
other nations and that it is a manifestation of independence to 
discard the wisdom of others. I think it is the highest wisdom 
and shows a true love of our country if we take what is good in 
the practice of other nations and use it for the honor and glory of 
our own free and beloved land. 

If these foreign powers set afloat these great monsters of offense 
and destruction, if we see them using the most elaborate and com- 

lete methods of construction, if we find them in possession of the 
best appliances for the purposes of an effective and powerful navy, 
why are we not wert of the same advantages? Why should 
we not fit ourselves by adopting what is best and most suitable 
to cope with them in the hour of danger and international diffi- 
culties? 


Granting that his 
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Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman please tell us when this 
Krupp process was first discovered? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK, I do not know when it was discovered. 

Mr. GAINES. Five,six, or ten years ago, was it not? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Probably. 

Mr. GAINES. How is it, then, that European countries have 
accepted our armor plate and are buying it when the Krupp proc- 
ess is a European process? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK, They are using the Krupp process now. 
You all know it isnot necessary for me to suggest to you how slow 
the process of invention is, how many years of trial and experi- 
ment must elapse before the most obviously useful improvement 
comes into general use, how difficult it is to win the faith and 
confidence of the people who have no technical knowledge of mat- 
ters of this kind, how distrustful are even the wise members of 
this House of every proposition involving a new method of manu- 
facture of this kind of material, or, indeed, of any arm or imple- 
ment of defense. The palpable fact however is, the European 
governments have now adopted the Krupp armor; they have dis- 
carded even the best product of a few years ago, as is admitted by 
those who have followed the ee of theart of naval construc- 
tion and as has been stated by the experts of our own Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. PRINCE. Willthe gentleman state tothe committee what 
the European governments are paying per ton for this kind of 
best armor? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. They are paying more than $545 a ton, 
every one of them—the Russian Government, the English Gov- 
ernment, the French Government—and they have all adopted the 
Krupp process. The Russian Government is building a vessel in 
this country, at a shipyard in my own State, and the armor plate 
for the protection of that vessel is purchased at more than $545 a 
a ton. 

Mr. GAINES. Is it manufactured by the Krupp process? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES. When was there a change made in the contract? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Ido not know; but I am informed that 
that is the fact, and I obtained my information from the Ord- 
nance Department. 

Now, in view of the fact that no government in the world has 
its own plant, in view of the fact that if the Government of this 
country were to build its own plant and manufacture its own steel 
under the estimates of the armor factory commission and under 
the calculations that every membér can make for himself, it could 
not at this late day furnish armor plate at anything like the price 
the limitation of which is fixed in this bill; it only remains to ac- 
cept this limit, and thus deal fairly with these companies and at 
the same time purchase the best at a lower rate than it is bought 
by any other nation in the world. Conceding that this Krupp 

»rocess is a secret one, and is purchased at the rate of $45 per ton 
»y these two companies, granting the fact that the armor is worth 
in improvement and in ballistic tests more than the old armor, and 
that the cost of production is equal to the difference and does not 
represent profit, the $545 a ton is substantially equivalent to what 
the Houses, or at least the conferees representing both bodies, 
reported and decided should be the proper limitation in the bill 
passed at last session. 

We would be getting a lighter and a more effective armor at 
not more than the profit in the appropriation of a year ago. 

But a few words more. These companies have been attacked 
in this House on more than one occasion with an extraordinary 
virulence and bitterness. The merits of the case have been ob- 
scured and prejudice and passion have been appealed to to decide 
a purely business question. These two great industrial enter- 
prises, so signally illustrative of the genius and skill of the Amer- 
ican mind and American labor, have been assailed as public ene- 
mies, as conspirators, and as banded together to hold up the 
Government by threat to enforce the payment of unearned money. 

One of these companies has built its splendid a of 
works, buildings, and machinery in my own neighborhood, and they 
are thepride of that partof ourgreatCommonwealth. Located not 
many years ago in a little straggling village on the south side of 
Lehigh River, near the old Moravian town of Bethlehem, it has 
grown into its present gigantic proportions and nourished at its 
feet two busy and industrious communities. 

A population of 25,000 people gather about those works and de- 
rive their life, their growth, and their prosperity from its benig- 
nant presence. This great plant is not owned by a few, but is held 
by many stockholders, one-third of whom live in the very shadow 
of its flaming chimneys. When in full yrange they employ 
4,500 men, 2,000 of whom are in the gun and armor-plate works. 
Nearly 18,000 people are directly dependent for their livelihood 
upon the operation of its works. 

Surely such an enterprise should not be the object of hatred and 
attack, and its overthrow and destruction at the dictation of vin- 
lictive prejudice would hardly be the reward of the beneficent 
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———. 
work it has done in building up those great communities and givi 
employment and prosperous homes to the artisan and the labore S 
In dealing with the Government I am sure that compan a 
pects no favor and asks no gratuity. It is ready to compete with 
the world, and only asks for fair and just treatment and a pro 
return for the products of its skill and capital. Above a)! Met 
this Government consult its own true and best interests: let it 
have the best material for its ships and let it build them so 11. 
those brave sailors who man and fight them shall compete in = 
tle and on the wave with the best and most powerful navies of 
the world. [Applause.] . 


Eulogy on the Late John Simpkins, 


REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT G. COUSINS, 
OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs, 
Saturday, January 28, 1899. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be nowsuspended that opportu. 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. JOHN SIMPKINs, late a 
Representative from the State of Massachusetts. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the do. 
ceased, and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
servant, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, sha|/ 
stand ourned. 

** Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased "— 

Mr. COUSINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We do not easily or willingly give up a friend, 
It is hard to let go forever a hand that your own has grasped in 
confidence. When suddenly a life goes out that was a part of 
your own life, one you met from day to day; whoshared with you 
and sympathized with you; who liked with you the interesting 
incidents of life and scorned the baser things that mar its happi- 
ness; who loved with you the arts, the harmonies, the great accom- 
plishments that make our world worth living in—ah, me, when 
such a life goes out we go about and, wondering why it is, expect 
some way or other that we shall meet that one again. Turning 
the corner here and there, going in and out of old familiar ways, 
back and forth from homes of mutual friends and out to country 
places, then back to duty’s post, and listening to the roll call’s 
recapitulation, we miss JOHN SIMPKINS. 

He was a modest member of a mighty body, only a voice from 
one of many States, but his record stands forever in the column 
of good government and progress. No niggardly or dishonest 
policy for him; no doubting of our nation’s cause and no repudia- 
tion; no pessimistic ranting nor forebodings of a gloomy future. 
His hope was in the sunrise. His duties and his energies were 
always in the present, and when the shadows fell his life was almost 
at meridian. 

I liked his hope, I liked his life, his gentle, manly, and unselfish 
disposition. erefore I speak of him. 

e was a most useful, conscientious member of the Congress 
during the successive terms in which he served. He was a be- 
liever in the Union and in the security of our Federa’ Govern- 
ment. He beheld the Stars and Stripes even before he saw the 
emblem of his grand old State. He was a patriot and a paticnt, 

enerous man. If ever there was a genuine gentleman, it was the 
te JOHN Simpkins, of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

I knew him first through his unselfishness. He had something 
to enjoy and he shared it with me. Such would be the acknowl- 

ent of everyone who knew him well. 

e was a cheerful spirit in a world of care. His thought was 
for the common weal. He wanted to see others happy. He 
moved among his fellow-men a buoyant, generous soul, full of 
humor and good nature, hailing the dawn for the duties and de- 
lights which each day brought, putting the behind him for 
the pleasures and employments of the t and for the future's 
possibilities. He liked the world and the world liked him. He 
wished to live, and in and again we wish that he might have 
lived for the sake of those who loved him and whom he loved. 

Encomiums are sometimes cheap, and praiseisoftenvain. These 
eee — for ne eulogy nor —— More ae = ay 
other I speak them to myself. over to one’s se © vir- 
tues of a gentleman, a patriot, a ie hates in appreciation of all 
gentle characters, all loyal citizens, all genuine manhood; and to 
appreciate, to discriminate, to understand without proclaiming, 
would have pleased my friend. 
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SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 


OF COLORADO, 
In THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 27, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization of 
the Army of the United States, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not rise for the purpose of discussing the 

rticular amendment under consideration. The gentleman on 
this side of the House [Mr. SuLZER], who had control of the time 
for general debate, stated that he could not give to all members an 
opportunity to participate in the general discussion of the bill, but 
that under the five-minute rule we would be permitted a reason- 
able time for general discussion. Therefore I shall take the lib- 
erty of discussing the general features of this bill instead of this 
particular amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Colorado will proceed on that line. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, this bill provides for an in- 
crease of the standing army of the United States from 26,600 to 
100,800 men. Why should such an extraordinary increase in the 
Regular Army be asked? The chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs has told us that 30,000 are needed for the occupa- 
tion of Cuba, 30,000 for the aoe Islands, 5,000 for Porto 
Rico, and 8,000 for the Hawaiian Islands. It is said that as the 
occupation of Cuba might be of long duration, the Regular Army 
should be increased 30,000 for duty there. 

Whoever heard before of such a proposition from a committee 
of this House? The ideaof making a permanent increase in the 
Army to meet temporary conditions is a monstrosity in legisla- 
tion. On the mere possibility of a prolonged occupation, a perma- 
nent army with its thousands of officers is to be created, making 
an enormous annual charge upon the Treasury of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir, the occupation of Cuba is bound to be of very short dura- 
tion. Publicsentiment will not long countenance a standing army 
there. The cost of maintaining an army of 30,000 men in Cuba, 
according to the old and accepted estimate of $1,000 for each sol- 
dier, including transportation, ammunition, and equipment, would 
be $30,000,000 per annum. The total estimated revenues of Cuba, 
even under the tyranny of Spanish oppression, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1898, was, in the equivalent of our money, $4,777,- 
861, and not to exceed 50 per cent of that sum has ever been col- 
lected. The people of Cuba have been so impoverished by war 
that it will be impossible for them for many years to come to pay 
every much larger amount in the way of taxes. The loss, there- 
fore, to this Government in maintaining an army in Cuba will be 
at least $25,000,000 a year. 

The people of the United States for the fiscal hey ending June 
30, 1897, sold products and goods of the value of $7,599,757 to the 
Cuban people. They are not now able to buy any greater amount, 
nor is it likely that they will for some years to come be able to bu 
avery much largeramount. Each year’s occupation of Cuba wit 
our troops will therefore involve a loss to the United States of 
$25,000,000, in order to obtain a trade in which there is not a profit 
to exceed $1,000,000 to our people. In other words, the Govern- 
ment from the taxes gathered from all of the people of the United 
States will be expending $25,000,000 in order to permit a few of 
its le tomake a profit of $1,000,000. The peop e of the United 
States W'll never sanction for any considerable length of time the 
paying of such an exorbitant amount for such a small commerce. 

he Cubans are as well prepared to establish a stable govern- 
ment now as they will be at any time within the next decade. If 
the defect of her people is lack of civilization, that can not be 
remedied for at least a generation, and inasmuch as civilization is 
the result to a large degree of climatic influences, it is doubtful 
whether they will ever be better prepared to establish their own 
povernanent than now. When the rainy season of that island sets 

n, and the deadly effects of the malaria caused thereby are felt 
by our troops, an almost universal sentiment will arise in this 
country demanding the return of our soldiers. In my judgment, 
the army will be withdrawn from Cuba within less than three 
months, and consequently I believe that no permanent army will 
be required for Cuba. 

The claim that the Regular Army should be increased 30,000 for 
permanent use in the Philippine Islands is also untenable. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] demonstrated to this House 
on yesterday that the ident had never officially announced 
that his was to annex the Philippine Islands. Until such 
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a policy is announced, upon what pretense can it be claimed that 
the permanent army should be increased? Every member in this 
House desires to give the Administration all the force and all the 
soldiers that are necessary for the upholding of American honor. 
If troops are needed in the Philippine Islands under present condi- 
tions the only way to provide such a force is to enlist volunteers. 

Until a policy of annexation is at least announced the force 
necessary in the Philippine Islands is only for a temporary pur- 
pose, and public sentiment will not iong sanction the expense in- 
volved in keeping in those islands 30,000 men at a cost of $30,- 
000,000 a year when the amount of revenue derived from those 
islands, even under Spanish rule, did not exceed $8,000,000 a year. 

The total purchases of the Philippine Islands from the entire 
world for the year 1897 amounted only to the sum of $10,661,000, 
of which the United States obtained only $132,000. It is plain, 
therefore, that the people of the United States will not long sanc- 
tion the loss on the part of our Government of $22,000,000 a year 
in order to maintain a commerce of $10,000,000, even if she ob- 
tained all of the trade, in which there is not to exceed a profit to 
our manufacturers and producers of a sum equal to $1,000,000 a 
year. We are not prepared to give $22 for $1. 

As to the estimate of the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the number of soldiers needed for Porto Rico and 
for the Hawaiian Islands, I have no criticism whatever to make, 
and am perfectly willing to vote for the increase in the standing 
Army for the numbers necessary for the maintenance of law and 
order in those islands. But when they ask us to increase the 
standing Army of the United States to 100,000 men, when the now 
known permanent uses only require an addition of 8,000 men, the 
proposition becomes monstrous, and at least is open to the sus- 
picion that the Regular Army is to be used for other purposes in 
the United States. Whoever heard of building a permanent 
structure upon a temporary foundation? And yet that is exactly 
the proposition submitted in this bill. 

The substitute presented by the minority of the committee 
meets my heartyapproval. That provides that the Regular Army 
of the United States shall be 30,000 men, and that the President 
of the United States shall have the power, at any time he desires, 
to call for a volunteer army of 50,000 men in addition thereto. 

It is contended that the reason this proposition is not satisfac- 
tory is that the Regular Army can be raised more easily than a 
volunteer army, but I deny that there is a particle of reason in 
such contention. Men that enlist in the Regular Army must re- 
main in the service for five years; men that enlist as volunteers 
can remain two years, unless sooner discharged by order of the 
President. 

Knowing that service is needed in tropical islands, and not 
knowing what effect the climate might have on their health, it 
seems to me that any one contemplating joining the Army would 
prefer to have it at his option to retire in two years than to retire 
in five. If the Administration were even to claim that it was cer- 
tain that the occupation of the Philippine Islands would be for 
more than two years, then there might be some excuse for their 
position, although in that event it would be better to have volun- 
teer soldiers enlisted even for five years, with power in the Gov- 
ernment to stop the enormous expense in the event that they 
should not be needed so long. 

The refusal to accept volunteer soliliers leads to but one conclu- 
sion in my mind, and that is that the regulars sooner or later will 
be used in the United States. The contention that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mars], which 
permits the President at his discretion to reduce the Regular 
Army in size to 50,000 does not change the situation. I am not 
willing to trust such a power to any living man. Perhaps it 
might be for the first few years exercised judiciously, but there 
may come atime when that Army might be used for purposes 
diametrically opposed to the liberties of the citizens and to the 
maintenance of republican institutions. All experience teaches 
us that it is wise policy to avoid a large standing army. 

The present standing Army of 26,500 has been amply sufficient 
to answer the purposes of the Government in this country; in fact, 
until the acquisition of Porto Rico and Hawaii, the necessity for 
a standing army has been growing less and less every year since 
the civil war. At the close of the civil war the guarding and 
defending of our frontier citizens against the attack of Indians 
was the principal use of the Regular Army. Morethan two-thirds 
of the Army was used for such purposes. 

By reason of the policy of the Government in concentrating 
many of the Indian tribes in the Indian Territory, a policy of 
nese of all hostile tribes, it is not likely that we will ever 

ave occasion again to use any considerable number of the stand- 
ing Army to suppress Indian wars. We know at least that the 
dangers are getting less and less every year. Wecan therefore 
conclude with reasonable certainty that this Army which was 
25,000 previous to 1898, and amply sufficient at that time, would 
be amply sufficient: now in the United States, when the conditions 
that the Army had to meet at that time are disappearing. 
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Mr. STEELE. I should like to ask the gentleman a question, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. STEELE. Would you be willing to have Camp Logan 
abandoned? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I must say that Fort Logan occupies a posi- 
tion which, on account of being located close to Denver, a large 
city, and on account of the railroad facilities, makes it an espe- 
cially desirable point for a fort. 

Mr. STEELE. ‘There are no Indians in Denver. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, That may be, but the troops can be trans- 
ported from there. 

Mr. STEELE. Why not transport the Indians to them? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Itisaplace from which transportation from 
all directions is most excellent. There are bound to be some forts. 
Of course, if you are going to abandon all of them, Fort Logan 
would have to go. But no one is advocating a diminution of the 
Army, but against a quadruple of an increase. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are some people who think that the 
standing army of the United States is not oe 
because they fear an attack from a foreign nation. If that were 
true, we should have a force of 500,000 men instead of 100,000. 
There is no reasonable ibility of any Eur power declar- 
ing war against the United States. The isolation of our territory 
makes us invulnerable and demonstrates that nothing can be 
mede by attacking us. The only power which in any way could 
come near coping with our forces is Great Britain, yet Great 
Britain dare not attack us, even if her battle ships were one hun- 
dred times as numerous as ours. She knows full well that when 
she declares war upon the United States our forces will march 
across the Canadian borders and wrest from her the most valu- 
able of all her possessions. 

Modern warfare in the end is a contest between the wealth of 
nations. All European nations are now burdened with enormous 
national debts. They are bound to keep large standing armies to 
prevent the encroachment of adjoining nations. To waste their 
substance in fighting us would be simply to make them more vul- 
nerable to their deadly enemies. The United States in power and 
wealth is greater than any one or any two of the nations of the 
world. It is equal to one-fourth of all the nations of the world, 
and in the end no one or two of them could hope to conquer us. 
For these reazons we are in no danger of being attacked by an 
European power. It therefore rests with us whether we 
have war or not, and if we are not prepared when a cause arises, 
it takes but a few months to get our armies in fighting condition. 

But even if difficulties shouldarise with European governments, 
we can in the future, as we have always in the past, rely upon the 
volunteer soldiers of the nation. Never have they been lacking 
in skill or bravery when fighting our greatest battles. Besides, 
sir, a large standing army in this country means the destruction 
of our National Guard. Such an organization will not take in- 
terest when it may not be called out for action in time of danger, 
or, if cailed, be required to take a much more subordinate position 
than the Regular Army. 

In my judgment the best way to equip the nation for defense is 
by appropriating larger sums of money than we have in the past 
for furnishing the National Guard of the various States with all 
the modern arms, encouraging their enlistment and discipline. 
oak dollar expended in properly equipping and encouraging 
the National Guard will save at least ten dollars in avoiding the 
necessity of a larger standing army. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, that although I am will- 
ing to provide whatever volunteer force may be necessary to w 
hold the honor and flag of the nation, yet I am not willing for the 

resent to increase the standing Army of the United States more 
in addition to the present number than is required to preserve 
daw and order in Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands. 
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HON. JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 27, 1899. Be 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Uniox,and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization of the 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes— 

Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. CaarrMan: [I am absolutely ant to that portion of the 
Army bill which calls for 25,000 ad men for service in the 
Philippine Islands. I am one of those who have never believed in 
any large increase in the standing army of this country. I recog- 


land has nearly 600 vessels of war in all, France 50 battle 


of the expenses of 


more than $150,000,000 a year. Should th 


nize the fact, however, that the present conditions existj;,,. ; 
Porto Rico and Cuba demand that the Army should be incr...) 
to that extent so that good order and law may be establis}y. _— 
these islands, and until these things are accomplished I thin} ;),.. 
the Government should be given power to make proper inc... 
for these purposes. _ 
I have listened with a great deal of interest to the 
that have been advanced upon this floor for the past three ja... 
in support of the pending measure. The question seems t. |)... 
resolved itself into this: Is the United States about to adoy: «, 
imperial policy, and if so, what is the size of the army that \, || 
be required to maintain this new system? I have gone somew),; 
carefully into the statistics of other governments regardin¢ ¢);, 
number of men in their different armies, and thenumber proy,os, 
by the majority of the House in the present bill seems a mere |)... 
telle com with the number of men who are in the service of 
the so-called imperialist nations of Europe and Asia. Franco at 
the cage time has more than 600,000 men, Russia more than 
750,000, Germany more than 552,000, and England 225,000, 


l on 


arguments 


posed 


Eng- 
ships, 


Russia 48, while the United States to-day has only 18 firs 


beles 
battle ships out of a total of 181 vessels. - 


An examination of these figures will prove conclusively to any 


person who is to be convinced by facts that the United States js 
in no condition to undertake a policy of imperialism and to engage 
with other nations for the conquest of territory in the far East 


The cost of an army of 100,000 men would mean a great increas 
e of the United States. At accnserya- 
tive estimate each soldier costs a thousand dollars a year at home, 
This amount is increased to $1,500 when the soldier is abroad. 
One hundred thousand men, therefore, would cost $100,000 ,000 at 
home and $150,000,000 abroad. 
Pensions at the present time cost the people of this Government 
, the Army be increased to 
100,000 men, this amount, instead of diminishing, would be greatly 
increased, until the pension c alone be an enormous 
burden to the people of the United States. The expenses of this 
Government are now more than $500,000,000 a year, and with the 
increased cost of the Navy as well as of the Army, it does not seem 
to be beyond the bounds of reason to a future annual ex- 
mse of $750,000,000 a year. Whereis this money to be obtained? 
t is a well-established fact that the war-revenue bill and the 
Dingley bill combined are not yielding the revenue that was ex- 


The ublican party has repeatedly gone on record against 
the imposition of the income tax as being unconstitutional, and 
have thus prevented a fair share of the increased cost of the sup- 
port of this Government being levied upon the wealthy and tho 
capital of the country. This increased taxation must come, of 
course, upon the working classes of the population. And how it 
can be brought aboutis morethanIcanunderstand. The working 
classes Will never submit to further exactions. Then again, | can 
not see, if this bill becomes a law, where the Government is to 
raise an army of 100,000 men. 

Last spring when war was declared the Secretary of War 
was authorized to increase the Army to 62,000 men, yet not more 
than 55,000 men have enlisted to the present day, with all the in- 
ducements that were offered to men to fight in the cause of free- 
dom and humanity. Every man upon the floor of this House 
knows the treatment that was accorded the regular and the v.!- 
unteer who a the Spanish-American war. Is there aman 
upon the floor of this House who believes that the treatment was 
such as to induce any greatnumber of young men of this country 
to enlist themselves as members of the Regular Army? Will the 
opportunity to fight the Filipinos, whose only crime is a desire 
for freedom and independence, serve as inspiration to the young 
men of this country to enlist? The instincts of human free ion 
are too well in the American youth of to-day to supose 
that he can be used for any such purpose. 

This brings me, Mr. Chairman, to the consideration of the (ues 
tion which seems to be the principal subject of debate amongs' the 
members of the House since the Army bill was taken up for con- 
sideration. I refer tothe on as to whether the United States 
shall acquire the Philip Se the wishes and pro- 
tests of the inhabitants and the dominion of this 
Government over those islands without giving the people who in- 
habit them an ———— to determine whether they desire the 
Government of the United [have nointention of discussing 
the law that is involved in this question. Iam one of those who 
believe that when our Constitution was made it was not su)- 
posed that the United States would ever extend its dominion over 
those who are not within the protection of its laws and able to 
participate in the efforts to preserve for themselves the humanity 


and benefits of civilization. 

I believe that this matter should be discussed from the stand- 
Retss nn to What fe. the Sant for the of the United 
tates to pursue consistent their honor integrity, as well 











as with the past history of our Government. In connection with 
this discussion I desire to a at this time a few quotations 
from the President of the United States and the records of Con- 
regarding the purposes of this Government in waging war 
against Spain. President McKinley, in his messages of December, 
1397, and April, 1898, said: 
[speak not of forcible annexation, for that can not be thought of. That, 
by our code of morality, would be criminai aggression. 


The joint resolution of Congress makes this statement: 


The United States disclaims any disposition or intention to exercise sov- 
ereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island (Cuba), except for the pa- 
cification thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is accomplished, 
to leave the government and control of the island to its people. 


These two statements represented the sentiments of every true 
American when the war was instituted between the United States 
and Spain. The President of the United States and Congress, in 
order that there might be no misinterpretation of the American 
position, said to the world that.war was declared not for crimi- 
nal aggression but in behalf of humanity. What reason there is 
for assuming that the people of the United States have changed 
their ideas in regard to ‘‘ criminal aggression” I do not know. 

lam a firm believer in the justice of the people of the United 
States, and I can not believe that any great majority of them are 
in favor of a policy now which six months ago was looked upon 
as unpatriotic and reprehensible. Our victory was not more com- 
plete at the Philippine Islands than were our triumphs at San- 
tiago and other battles of Cuba. Admiral Dewey himself has 
made the statement that ‘‘the Filipinos are far superior in their 
intelligence and more capable of self-government than the natives 
of Cuba, and I am familiar with both races,” ‘‘ Further inter- 
course with them,” says he, ‘‘has confirmed me in this opinion.” 

It would never have been ible for the President of the United 
States and Congress to receive the united support of the people of 
this country if they had thought that the object of the war was for 
gain and for territory, and not for freedom and humanity. Will 
any member on the floor of this House say that the a courage 
and discipline of our soldiers and sailors at Manila and Santiago 
would have been given to the world if the men who fought those 
battles felt that they were fighting to = a system of slavery 
over the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands? 

Will any member say that the brave deeds of Guantanamo and 
San Juan would have blazoned the of American history if 
those men thought that they were not fighting to free and liberate 
a people, but to imprison them? The ae that the people of 
the United States have got to consider at the present time is 
whether they are to continue this as a peaceable republic or a 
conquering empire. It were better a thousand times that Spanish 
misrule and tyranny should have continued on the Western 
Hemisphere than that the United States should become entangled 
in the meshes of Eastern diplomacy and become the despised ruler 
of an unwilling people. 

Let us halt before it is too late. There is nothing that has yet 
been done by the American people that compels us to take posses- 
sion absolutely of these islands. Why not establish a protectorate 
as we are doing in Cuba until it is determined whether the people 
who inhabit the islands are capable of governing for themselves 
and establishing a free republic in that of the world? The 
gentleman from Iowa said the other day that President McKinley 
obeyed the pulse of the people; that he believed as Abraham Lin- 
coln did in the wisdom of the great masses of our population. 
That is why I speak upon this subject to-day. I think 1 know how 
the great bulk of the people of my district regard this matter. I 
feel certain that they wish the treaty to be amended, or else a 
declaration —_ by the Senate that we do not intend to take pos- 
session of these islands against the wishes of their inhabitants. 
The Senate can ratify, reject, or modify the treaty. Its powers 
are unlimited. It modified a treaty with England in 1795; with 
France in 1801; with Norway and Sweden in 1818; with Mexico 
in 1848, and with Boliviain 1862. It rejected many, among them 
the treaty of arbitration with England in 1896. 

How much greater the glory if we should say to the brave 
inhabitants of these islands to-morrow that it is not our inten- 
tion to subdue them, but that we will heln and guide them and 
protect them in order that be ay have an opportunity to deter- 
mine whether they are capable of establishing a free and inde- 
pendent government of theirown. Howmuch better to pursue a 
policy like this than to comply with the wishes of the English 
people, as expressed by Lord Salisbury, who said with character- 
istic frankness: 


The appearance of the American Republic among the factors, at all events 
an *, and possibly of European diplomacy, is a graye and serious event 
which may not conduce to the interests of es. though, in any event, it is 
likely to conduce to the interests of Great Britain. 


Imperialism uestionably means incessant warfare with the 
other nations of the East. e entrance of the United States 
into the battle for dominion of the East means that we must con- 
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stantly be on our guard to fight the battle for commercial su- 
premacy in this portion of the world. It is as inevitable that we 
shall fight the natives who are now in control in these islands be- 
fore we can subject them as it is that the sun will rise in the east 
to-morrow morning. What justification is there for any Member 
of Congress to vote for a policy which will compel the men who 
enlisted in our Army to fight for the cause of freedom and hu- 
manity in Cuba to fight now against the cause of freedom and 
humanity in the Philippine Islands? How much fame, can any 
member of this House tell me, will the American soldier or sailor 


feel that he has earned when he spills his blood or gives up his 
life in fighting a people whose only crime is the love of liberty 
and independence? [Applause. | 

A great deal has been said in the course of this debate in regard 


to the characteristics of the Filipinos. I have heard the most un- 
kind and unjust characterization of the qualities of Aguinaldo, 


the Philippine leader, by the Republican members of this House, 


and in refutation of the charges that have been made against this 


man I wish to quote Consul Wildman, who says, on page 336 of 
the document containing the peace treaty: 

I have lived among the Malays of the Straits Settlements and have been 
an honored guest of the different sultanates. 1 have watched their system 
of government and have admired their intelligence, and I rank them high 
among the semicivilized nations of the earth. The natives of the Philippine 
Islands belong to the Malay race; and while there are very few pure Malays 
among their leaders, I think their stock has rather been improved than de- 
based by admixture. I consider the forty or fifty Philippine leaders, with 
whose fortunes I have been very closely connected, both the superiors of the 
Malays and the Cubans. Aguinaldo, Agoncilla, and Sandico are all men who 
would all be leaders in their separate departments in any country, while 
among the wealthy Manila men who live in Hongkong and who are spending 
their money liberally for the overthrow of the Spaniards and the annexation 
to the United States, men like the Cortez family and the Basa family would 
hold their own among bankers and lawyers anywhere. 

Again he says: 

There has been asystematic attempt to blacken the name of Aguinaldoand 
his cabinet on account of the questionable terms of their surrender to Span- 
ish forces a year this month. It has been said that they sold their coun- 
try for gold; but this has been conclusively disproved, not only by their own 
statements, but by the speech of the late Governor-General Rivera in the 
Spanish Senate, June 11, 1898. He said that Aguinaldo undertook tosubmitif 
the Spanish Government would give a certain sum to the widows and orphans 
of the insurgents. He then admits that only a tenth part of this sum was 
ever given to Aguinaldo, and that the other promises made he did not find it 
expedient to keep. 

Further on he remarks: 

The insurgents are fighting for freedom from Spanish rule, and rely apon 
the well-known sense of justice that controls all the actions of our Govern- 
ment as to their future. 

This statement, taken together with the statement of Admiral 
Dewey, it seems to me, ought to convince every member of this 
House that the Filipinos are at least deserving of an opportunity to 
show to the people of this country whether they are capable of gov- 
erning themselves. 

If they are not able to govern themselves, and they are the spe- 
cies of savages they have been depicted on this floor, I would like 
to ask by what process of logic shall we be able to conclude that 
we ought to absorb them and make them part and parcel of this 
country? What advantage will it be to the United States to an- 
nex these islands, with their eight or ten millions of people, who, 
according to the statements of the gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, are incompetent and unable to set up a government 
of their own? How are the United States going to bring these 
millions of people into submission? Spain has been attempting 
to govern these islands for three hundred and fifty years, and it has 
had incessant warfare all during the history of the attempted 
control of these islands by the Spanish Government. 

If the treaty is ratified, we must invade and subjugate these 
islands. What will be the money cost of an enterprise of this 
kind? What will be the cost in the blood of American soldiers 
and sailors? General Greene, on page 404 and page 405 of his 
treaty, remarks that the density of population of six of the islands 
of the Philippine group is nearly 50 per cent greater than Illinois 
and Indiana, greater than in Spain, about one-half as great as in 
France, and one-third as great as in Japan and China. What are 
we going to do with all these people? Are we going to assimilate 
and make them part and — of the people of this country? 

I can not see for myself any great good that is going to be ac- 
complished by annexing these peeple, while I can easily figure the 
enormous expenditure and outlay in placing them under control. 
Then again, it is not a great many years ago since the tremendous 
agitation existed on the Pacific coast against the importation of 
Chinese labor into this country. Every effort was made to ex- 
clude Chinese laborers. If this treaty should be ratified, millions 
and millions of people of the same characteristics as the Chinese 
would be admitted as part of our population. It is a serious 
question as to whether we can exercise sovereignty over one part 
of our empire and prohibit the free intercourse of people from 
one part to the other part of it. : 

It is the general understanding, I believe, that every child born 
anywhere within the United States whose parents have a domi- 
cile in the United States and are not employed in any diplomatic 
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and official capacity becomes at the time of its birth a citizen of 
the United States by virtue of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, which says that— 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. 

- connection with this same subject, Senator Edmunds has 
said: 

A republic can have nosubjects. Its people must be either citizens, aliens, 
or slaves. 

The same condition of affairs will exist in regard to our tariff 
and revenue laws. I do not think that it will be disputed that the 
framers of the organic law of the Government intended that the 
burdens from revenue taxation for the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment should be distributed uniformly over the United States, and 
until a different opinion is held by the courts of our country I 
think this must be the view that will be held by all classes of 
citizens. 

It was once said of England: 

She civilizes men by the tap of the drum 
And sends them the gospel in a bomb. 

And this is just what it is proposed that we shall do. We are 
to fulfill the “‘ mission of the United States,” which, in regard to 
the Philippine Islands, is defined in a letter from the President 
to the Secretary of War, under date Dacember 21, 1898, to be one 
of ‘‘ benevolent assimilation, substituting the mild sway of justice 
and right for arbitrary rule.” Now, this is extremely pious, no 
doubt, notwithstanding some peevish persons seem to think it an 
example of stealing the livery of heaven to serve the devilin. I 
do not say this, But 1 would ask, how often in the history of 
the world has the force of arms succeeded in substituting the 
mild sway of justice and right, and setting aside arbitrary rule? 

It is not to establish forcible annexation that our thundering 
legions are to overrun the country and our ships bombard the 
coasts. Not at all. That is not to be thought of, says the same 
high authority, because by our code of morality it would be 
criminal aggression. No; we do not propose to annex the Fili- 
pinos by force, but only to subdue them; wrest from them their 
means of self-defense and compel them to accept the exalted priv- 
ileges of the great American Republic on the easy terms of be- 
coming our abject serfs, without a voice in their government or 
affairs, having no rights that we are bound to respect. That is 
all; and what right have they to object to a little thing like that 
when they have in return achieved an undefined connection with 
our mighty nation? 

And yet they do at this very hour complain of our havin 
snatched from their hands, on the very verge of final victory an 
full success, the independence they had won from Spain. e are 
to push Spain asideand take —s place as their oppressors, not- 
withstanding our fundamental doctrine that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. And all 
things appear to be lawful in this unique process of “ benevolent 
assimilation”—even calumny. The Filipinos are freely denounced 
as ‘ traitors,” ‘‘outlaws,” ‘‘conspirators ” and other vile forms of 
humanity, because they do not appreciate our benevolence in annul- 
ling their work of self-defense, wherein we are in a fair way to 
emphasize Lord Brougham’s definition of a lawyer as “‘ an excel- 
lent gentleman who rescues your estate from your enemies and 
“a it himself.” 

hy are the Filipinos “‘ traitors,” “ rebels,” etc., for holding on 
the course they took at the first of their contest with Spain and 
have pursued throughout? When and how have they ever owed 
us allegiance or fealty? When and how did they ever forfeit their 
right to the independence for which they had successfully fought? 
hen and how did we acquire a right to submerge their claims 
to the same inalienable rights of which we make our boast, in the 
question of Spanish sovereignty; so that we can coolly take it for 
granted that when that sovereignty is gone, by whatever means, 
the rights of the Filipinos are gone also? Is this a principle of 
benevolent assimilation? 

But the argument is made that we can not, with due respect to 
our national dignity, take down the flag where it once floats. 
This extreme deference to the dominant energy of the flag is a be- 
lated inspiration. We have had opportunities of piracy before. 
Our flag once floated over the City of Mexico, and yet so unpatriotic 
were the men of that generation that they actually did take it 
down and “withdrew it from the people over whom it floated.” 
I would be —— to call that claptrap if it were not for the 
high sanction which it as received. On ber 16, 1898, Presi- 
dent McKinley said in a speech in Atlanta, Ga.: 


That fing has been pleut in two hemispheres, and there it remains, the 
aw, 


mbol of liberty and of pa and progress. Who will withdraw from 
the poopie over whom it floats its protecting folds? ‘Will the people of the 
South help to haul it down? 


Is it not plain, then, that it was eminently unpatriotic to forbear 
the perpetual occupation of Mexico when we had « chance and to 
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remove our flag after it had begun to float over the palace of th 
Montezumas? What could our statesmen have been aboy: t : 
fling away so glorious an opportunity of ‘‘expansion?” We }, “s 
evidently learned a thing or two since that day as to the neani,. 
of the flag of freedom, which hereafter may be expected to floue 
ish its protecting folds over people who do not want it, but preter 
one of their own, whenever we have an opportunity to thrust it 
forward. The Roman eagle was a national bird of prey. shai} 
the American eagle follow its rapacious example? It seems «., 
Why should we disclaim, as we have done by a joint resolution 
any design on Cuba,-contiguous to our shores, and apply the prin’ 
ciple of expansion to territory thousands of miles away? 7[),, 
natural mode of expansion is by accretion only. We have gol. 
emnly declared in the joint resolution referred to that— 
The United States disclaims any disposition or int ‘cise soy 
ereignty jurisdiction, or a ae island (Oukel Nl fe - th 
pacification thereof, and asserts its determination when that is a 
to leave the government and control of the island to its people. 


This is our declared ey as to the island of Cuba. But tho 
flag is floating over Havana. How are we to get it down any 
more than in the Philippines? If it must float forever over tha 
latter because it has been unfurled there, must it not float forever 
in Cuba because it has been planted there? If it can be removed 
from Cuba without dishonor, why can it not be withdrawn from 
the Philippines without dishonor? Can we govern the Philippines 
better across the wide ocean than we can govern Cuba close at 
hand? And if we have no “ dis tion” or ‘intention ” to exer. 
cise sovereignty in Cuba, why does our disposition change when 
directed to the distant islands to which it is proposed to cling by 
the mere right of conquest? 

Mr. Chairman, I sup no one ever did wrong for the mere 
sake of wrongdoing. Even a murderer has a plausible plea for 
his deed. And in matters of political design it is often casy to 
make the worse py nd the better reason. And now, as we are 
out on a crusade of humanity, we must seek a benevolent plea for 
the work of conquest in order to be quite consistent. And so the 
rights of the Filipinos, we are assured, are to be subverted forcibly 
for the good of the Filipinos themselves. They are incapable of 
self-government by reason of their ignorance, and so we will rap 
them over the head until we knock them senseless and then fetter 
them so as to restrain their ne, See they might use to injure 
themselves! That is the work of benevolent assimilation in which 
we are soon to be industriously engaged with powder and ball, if 
certain clamorers are to have their way. 

But how as to the fact assumed as a basis? I take Admira! 
Dewey’s observation to be more reliable than our conjectures, 
And he wrote the Secretary of the Navy August 29, 1898: 

In a telegram sent tothe tment on June 23, I the opinio 
that “ these people are far superior in their eer: capable of 
self-government than the natives of Cuba, and Iam familiar with both races.” 
Further intercourse with them has confirmed me in this opinion. 

Why should we place them on a different basis from that on 
which Cuba stands under our declaration? We have professed 
for a long time to be horror-stricken in view of our laboring 
classés having to compete with the “ pauper labor of Europe,” and 
here we propose to wrap the idolized around 8,000,000 al- 
leged paupers who are not to be restrained by the contract-labor 
law from coming to the United States or being brought here 
by those who seek cheap labor for the purposes of enhanced gain! 

A t deal has been said in the course of this debate regard- 
ing the great increase of trade that is to be had by the acquisition 
of these islands. 

A little study of this question must convince the ordinary stu- 
dent that it is not n for us to go forth with sword in hand 
to hold our own in the e and commerce of the world. 

Statistics show that while in 1893 our exports exceeded our im- 
as — eee in 1898 our exports exceeded our imports 

y, ’ ’ e 

Russian merchants and dealers are very anxious at the present 
= to cultivate close business interests with the American manu- 

acturers. 


In the last report of Consul-General W. R. Holloway he said: 


Notwithstanding the rapid Russia is SpE ee Me cetablich ment 
of manufactories, is not keep pace with the demand for 
iron, locomotives, cars, battle ships, elevators, electrical ap- 
paratus and sup woodworking machinery, tin plate, agricultural imp!e- 
ments, rosin, cotton, roofing slate, leather, scales, arere ordnance, type 
writers, eee ae machines, hardware, coal other machinery, 
as well as in other lines in which our supremacy 's 
unquestioned. Russia offers such a rich field for investment profitable 
e that our manufacturers should study the market and methods of doing 
ess. The Russian railway and manufactu systems are now in their 
infancy, and there will be for years a constant demand for car material, rail- 
road machinery, etc. 


In order to secure all the advantage of trade with Russia we 
must cultivate the most friendly associations with her, which will 
allies of England 


be impossible if we become in the land-grabbing 
business in the far East. ™ 
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In years to come will our history not read better when it records 
our advances in commerce and trade through the cultivation of 
the arts of peace and industry, rather than by accomplishing these 
results by the sword of conquest? Much has been said upon the 
foor of this House during the past three or four days of the 
obligations that we owe to the rest of the world to absorb the 
Philippine Islands. I have not been able to understand, as some 

ntlemen here have expressed themselves, that we were under 
any obligation to any empire in the world to subjugate the Fili- 


inos. 
YT do not understand that Admiral Dewey, when he captured 
Manila, received any aid from any nation except the help that he 
received from the Filipinos under Aguinaldo. Are we not mor- 
ally obligated, in coming toa conclusion regarding the govern- 
ment of these islands, to consult those we were glad to have as our 
allies in our war with Spain? At the present time the American 
nation is watched as it never was watched before. Weare ina 
position of trial before the people of the world. We have always 
as the champions of liberty and independence, and on every 
patriotic occasion have called forth memories of Bunker Hill and 
of Lexington and of Valley Forge. We have gloried before the 
world our boast that this country has done more for freedom and for 
liberty and for independence than all the nations of the earth 
combined. 

Is all this to be lost by the appeal to our sense of gain and of 
conquest? Do we not owe an obligation to our past history to 
perform the task that is before us in an honorable and American 
way? Will we not transmit a great ——- to our children and 
to our children’s children if we say to the Filipinos that we have 
no desire to yu them—that we have every desire to give them 
freedom and independence? Will we not show to the rest of the 
world that the present generation, who have always pointed to 
the history of the Republic for the past one hundred years, are in 
accord with the teachings of that history, and that we are not 
carried away by thesplendorsof fleeting triumph, but rather glory 
in the freedom of our fellow-men? [Loud applause. | 

Willi we send back to France the Statue of Liberty which has 
stood at the entrance of New York Bay as the beacon light of 
freedom and welcomed millions of the oppressed of other nations? 
When the stranger visits Boston, will we walk him in silence by 
the Old South Meetinghouse, the Old Statehouse, and Faneuil 
Hall, where the voice of liberty first sounded the death knell of 
English dominion over the colonies? What themes in the future 
will furnish inspiration on our great national holidays? How 
meaningless will become phrases of “liberty,” ‘‘independence,” 
and ‘‘freedom” in the mind of the American schoolboy. I am 
one of those who believe that we owe more to ourselves and our 
history than we do to any nation on the face of the globe. 

I am also one of those who prefer that civilization which de- 
velops and spreads through the practices of justice and freedom 
andtruth. I prefer the civilization which one of our great writers 
delineated when he said: 


_ Civilization is not dominion, wealth, material luxury; nay, not evena great 
literature and education widespread—good though those things be. Its true 
signs are thought for poor and suffering, chivalrous sogare and respect for 
women, the frank rec tion of human brotherhood, irrespective of race, 
color, or nation or religion; the narrowing of the domain of mere force asa 
governing factor in the world, the love of ordered freedom, abhorrence of 
what is mean and cruel and vile, ceaseless devotion to the c of justice. 
Civilization in that, its true, its highest sense, must make for peace.—Lord 
Chief Justice Russell. 


During the present debate upon this measure some of the mem- 
bers have been pleased to refer to our obligations to England in 
the recent war with Spain. During the past six months various 
writers have intimated that our y and Navy never would 
have been successful without the aid of England. This has led 
to suggestions in various quarters that the time is now ripe for an 
offensive and defensive ce with anes. It was only this 
morning that I read in the Washington Post a quotation from a 
speech of Sir Matthew White Ridley, secretary of state for the 
home department, in which he said, among other things, that— 

The results of the war had been to make the United States an important 

not only in Asiatic, but possibly also in Eur politics, and to brin 
America face to face with some of the colossal problems and difficulties which 
Great Britain had long experienced. 

This sentence gives the whole English case away. 

Whatever friendship she has exhibited has been extended with 
the hope that we would become her allies in the contest that must 
soon result for dominion in the far East. To my mind the idea is 
ridiculous that we could not conquer a fourth-class nation like 
Spain without the aid of England. I think it is an insult to every 
one of the brave soldiers and sailors who fought our battles on 
land and sea. 

I do not think that the great body of the American le be- 
lieve this rot, and I feel certain that the vast majority of them are 
against any alliance with a nation that has ever been our enemy. 

I do not think that the people of this country have so soon for- 
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gotten the outrageous conduct of Great Britain in the war of 


1812, as well as her intense interest in the success of the South 


during the civil war. I inclose a quotation from President James 
Madison, written March 4, 1813, and one from President Ulysses 
8S. Grant, December 6, 1869: 


[James Madison, March 4, 1813. ] 


They have retained as prisoners of war citizens of the United States not 


liable to be so considered under the usages of war. 


They have refused to consider as prisoners of war, and threatened to pun- 
ish as traitors and deserters, persons emigrating without restraint to the 
United States, incorporated by naturalization into our political family, and 


fighting under the authority of their — country in open and honorable 


war for the maintenance of its rights and safety. Such is the avowed pur- 


pose of a Government which is in the practice of naturalizing by thousands 
citizens of other countries, and not only of permitting but compelling them 


to fight its battles against their native country. 
They have not, it is true, taken into their own hands the hatchet and the 
knife, devoted to indiscriminate massacre, but they have let loose the sav- 


ages armed with these cruel instruments, have allured them into their serv 


ice, and carried them to battle by their sides, eager to glut their savage 
thirst with the blood of the vanquished and to finish the work of torture and 
death on maimed and defenseless captives. 


[Ulysses S. Grant, December 6, 1869.] 


Toward the close of the last Administration a convention was signed at 
London for the settlement of all outstanding claims between Great Britain 
and the United States, which failed to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification. The time and the circumstances attending the 
negotiations of that treaty were unfavorable to its acceptance by the people 
of fhe United States, and its provisions were wholly inadequate for the set- 
tlement of the grave wrongs that had been sustained by this Government, 
as well as by its citizens. 

The injuries resulting to the United States by reason of the course adopted 
by Great Britain during our late civil war—in the increased rates of insurance; 
in the diminution of exports and imports, and other obstructions to domestic 
industry and production; in its effect upon the foreign commerce of the coun- 
try; in the decrease and transfer to Great Britain of our commercial marine; 
in the prolongation of the war and the increased cost, both in treasure and in 
lives, of its suppression—could not be adjusted and satisfied as ordinary com- 
mercial claims which continually arise between commercial nations; and yet 
the convention treated them simply as such ordinary claims, from which they 
differ more widely in the gravity of their character than in the magnitude 
of their amount, great even as is that difference. Nota word was found in 
the treaty,and not an inference could be drawn from it, to remove the sense 
of the unfriendliness of the course of Great Britain in our struggle for ex- 
istence, which had so deeply and universally impressed itself upon the people 
of this country. 


In the civil war also, when the life of the nation was at stake, 
England recognized the Confederacy, and the Times, which then 
represented the Government, joyfu!ly exclaimed, ‘‘ The bubble has 
burst, and the great Republic is no more.” 

Of course she now seeks our friendship, because she is despised 
and hated by every civilized government in the world. 

What party will propose an alliance with a government that 
has committed every conceivable form of barbarity and oppres- 
sion upon the peoples of Ireland and India for hundreds of years? 
No Administration can live and no pesty can survive in this coun- 
try that will to-day advocate an alliance with England against 
the Governments of France and Russia, both of whom have been 
our friends in time of need. [Great applause. | 

The people of Irish extraction in this country to-day are most 
loyal and devoted to this Republic. They do not wish to bring 
the quarrels and struggles of the old land into the varied problems 
that confront the American people. They can not forget, how- 
ever, the history of their beloved island, and until England does 
justice to Ireland by allowing her to govern herself she may ex- 

t the uncompromising opposition of every man with a drop of 
rish blood in his veins. 

In the war just closed a large portion of the men who fought: in 
the ranks were of Irish extraction, though American born. The 
history of Ireland's struggle for freedom and liberty is as familiar 
to them as are the pages of American history, and the ardor and 
bravery which they exhibited at Manila Bay and at Santiago, at 
Guantanamo and San Juan Hill, refiected the spirit of their heroic 
ancestors. 

Standing upon this floor as one of the chosen representatives of 
the American people, I send word to Lord Salisbury and the 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain that although England has sub- 
dued Ireland at home she has not conquered the spirit that ani- 
mates the race. 

I send word to these illustrious statesmen from this Chamber, 
where reigneth the hope and aspirations of the American people, 
that the children and children’s children of that people whom 
England has ground down with an iron hand and impoverished 
with remorseless hate are such a power to-day in this land that 
no Administration ‘and no party dare make an alliance with the 
English Government. 

I send word to them that just so long as England refuses to 
recognize the just demands of the Irish people at home, just so 
long will she find every man with a drop of Irish blood in his 
veins—and they number several millions in this ey to-day—a 
thorn in the side of the English Government. [Loud and long- 
continued applause. } 
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Army Appropriation Bill, the fifth day of December, 1898—I introduced in this House th 
i following resolution: . 
Resolved, That the Committee on Mili Affairs be, . 
SPEEOH is, authorised and directed to investigate the War Departosee and rely 
re duct of the recent war between Spain and the United States and re sort ai 
of said proces. with their findings. conclusions, and recommen, ati all 
, Ww I I M ‘ I V/ 7 to the House of Representatives with all convenient speed. es 
HON. ILLIA SULZER, Resolved, That said committee is hereby authorized and empowered { 
sill send for books, Gocuments, papers, and persons, examine persons und. 
OF NEW YORK, cath, ais in any pert ~_o by directed te = a stenographer. and that 
e nt-at-Arms ere o attend sai na en 
In THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, out its directions. Ss a oy 
. : ‘esolved, e@ necessary expenses oO: © investigati id out c 
Friday, February 24, 1899. the contingent fund of the House. fn be paid out of 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union| That resolution was in proper terms and would have acco. 
and having a ag ein, a esp ee { H. R. a) ping eqeececialiene plished the results desired. te should have been referred to the 
for the support of t _ rmy for the fiscal year ending June 30, Committee on Military Affairs, of which I ama member. If it had. 
Mr. SULZER said: I would have had it reported and passed. The Speaker, however 
Mr. CuatrRMAN: This is the regular Army appropriation bill for | with great discernment of mind, no doubt thought as much, and 
the next fiscal year, and it appropriates four times as much money | quietly referred it to his own committee, viz, the Committe oy, 
for the Army as was ever appropriated before in any one year | Rules, of which he is thechairman, and there it has slept ever sinco 
in the history of the Government. It appropriates more than | the sleep which knows no awakening. All my efforts to get 4 
twice the sum asked for to maintain and increase the Navy. hearing on it, or a favorable report, have been in vain. When it 
This bill takes out of the Treasury—in other words, out of the | went to the Committee on Rules it went to its grave. From that 
ckets of the eS sum, in round numbers, of eighty mil- | legislative mausoleum no resolution ever returns, unless per. 
ions of dollars, The last regular Army poernees billcarried | chance the Speaker favorsit. What a commentary on free insti. 
only about twenty-three millions of dollars. hat a difference! | tutions! 
What a comparison! And yet, sir, itis said by those whospeak| This sessionis now at an end. The Fifty-fifth Congress—the 
with authority, who speak as experts, that this Army appropria- | most profligate, the most extravagant, and the most boss-ridden 
tion bill will cause a deficiency of forty-five millions of dollars, | Congress in the history of the Republic—has done its work and 
Alas, well may we exclaim, Whither are we going? takes its place in the annals of the past. The people will weich it 
Let me repeat at this time what I have frequently said before on | and judge it. The verdict must be, and will be, one of condem- 
the floor of this House, that 1 am now, always have been, and al- | nation. 
ways will be, ooeaees to a large standing army in time of oo Let me say here and now, however, that if I live to take my seat 
In a Republic like ours a great standing army in time of peace | in the Fifty-sixth Congress I shall reintroduce the above resolu- 
is inimical to civil liberty, an unnecessary drain on the resources | tion to investigate the conduct of the war and the War Depart- 
of the people, and a menace to free institutions. We do not need | ment, and I will do all in my power to pass it and thus bring 
a large standing army of soldiers in a country like ours. They | about an honest and a searching inquiry that will lay bare the 
are consumers, not producers; they are tax eaters, not taxpayers. | factsand the truth, and let no tymanescape. Somuch forthat. 
In a Republic like ours we should rely on the volunteers in case| Mr, C , 1 was opposed to the Alger-Hull imperialistic 
of trouble or emergency. I believe in the citizen soldiery of our | army bill, and I voted against it when it passed this House. It 
land. I speak for them now as I have in the past, and I stand for | is now in the Senate, and I doubt much if it will ever pass 
them. The history of the past demonstrates how useful, how | that body and become a law. That violated every principle 
efficient, how brave, how heroic, and how self-sacrificing they | of Democracy and invaded safeguard of our free institu- 
are. No words of mine can do justice to the brave volunteers of | tions. From the best info on I can get the bill is now as 
the Republic. dead as a door nail. And yet, sir, it is now ee 8 the com- 
In geen, | the valor and the gallantry of our volunteers, how- | mittee to pass this bill carrying appropriations on the esti- 
ever, I would not be just to myself or to them if I did not at the | mates of that bill. In my opinion, we should not pass an appro- 
same time give full and due credit to the regulars. We must have | priation bill for the Army until we know just what kind of an 
regulars, but in time of peace and aw we do not want a | Army we are going to have. 
single regular soldier more than is absolutely necessary. This bill appropriates My mare of dollars. The chairman 
As I have said before, I would keep the Regular Army in time | of the committee says that is enough. The Secretary of War 
of peace down to the minimum, and at the same time provide for | says in his estimates it will require one hundred and sixty-six 
a national reserve force of volunteers or militiamen, who should | millions of dollars to carry out the provisions of the Alger-Hull 
be drilled the same as the regulars, organized the same, and | bill for the next fiscal year. The best mathematicians in the 
equipped the same. This, in my judgment, is the true and the | Treasury Department say to carry out the provisions of the Aler- 
simple solution of our military system of army organization. If | Hull imperialistic army for the next fiscal year will necessitate 
we would do this in case of war or trouble, we could in less than | an appropriation of one hundred and twenty-five millions of dol- 
thirty days put a half million well-drilled, well-organized, and | lars. So whichever end of the dilemma you take, there is bound 
well-equipped soldiers in the field, the equal of any in Europe, | to be a terrible and a glaring ar And the Treasury is 
regulars in every sense of the word, nearly empty, war taxes continue without abatement, and the 
f we would do this, the expense to the ——- would be very | people are being robbed under the guise of law more nowy than 
small and the results beyond calculation. er or later, in my | ever before in all our history. 
judgment, we must come to it. The recent war with Spainshould | How much longer will the people submit? How much longer 
e and is an object lesson to every citizen in the country. will they tolerate the wanton, the corrupt, the fligate, and 
And in this regard, without presuming, I would make another | the intolerant rule of the Republican party? them answer 
suggestion: The whole Army, line and staff, should be thoroughly | at the ballot box. 
reorganized, and patterned after the best military system inthe} In the interest of economy, for the safety and the perpetuity 
world. If we would do this, there would never again be a repeti- | of our free institutions, and on behalf of the tax-burdened people 
tion of the abuses, the negligence, the incompetency, and the | of our land, I enter my emphatic protest against a great standing 
criminality so flagrant and outrageous as those which occurred | Army in time of peace. 
and disgraced the nation in the recent Spanish-American war. We witness to-day in France the results of a great standing 
In my judgment the conduct of the recent war should be thor- | army in time of peace, overawing the e, threatening revolu- 
oughly investigated. The American people will never be satisfied | tion, stamping on civil liberty, the taxpayer, subordi- 
until it is done, and rigidly and vigorously done, by a Congressional | nating freedom and justice to gold lace and shoulder straps. 
investigating committee. denying a poor, innocent Hebrew a fair ee.” and 
The commission appointed by the President was a whitewashing | making free institutions a mockery anda sham. ce passes 
commission and only added insulttoinjury. That commission was | into the shadow of her former victim to militarism — 
unauthorized, without warrant of law, and had no legal authority 

























would it not be well, my coun for us to take warning by 


to send for books, documents, papers, and persons. It could not | the t lessons of history, ere it be too late, set our faces 

administer oaths, its labors were abortive and impotent, and its ee any on in our long and successfully esta!- 

report a roaring farce and a hollow mockery. army custom? Let us make haste slowly in respect to * 
The people had no confidence in that commission, and treated | great army. 

it with the ane deserved. It did not elicit the truth. It} Mr. Chairman, d this debate a deal has been sa. 14 

did not try to. On the contrary, it seemed to studiously endeavor | regard to Cuba and the Ph President, in his recent 

to avoid the truth, evade the damning facts, cover up the frightful | speech in Boston, said the 


Philippine question was referred 
fraud, hide the peculation, and smooth over the criminal would 


to ; that with the problem and 
tion, memneeerey, and negligence of those trusted with - Setnionaian oe 
bility and high in authority. I hold in my hand an 


be done archipelago. 
ciitarial tooun de soaring Washington 
a conference held yesterday at th 


i 


Mr. Chairman, an the first day of this session—to be specific, on e White 
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House. It seems to be authentic and shows how inconsistent the 
Republican party is; what a difference there is between the Pres- 
jdent’s promise and the party's performance. I send this article 
to the desk, and ask the Clerk to read it for the information of 
the members and the edification of all assembled, It tells the 
story of perfidy and surrender, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE. 

This was the situation until poctaiee morning when a conference was held 
at the White House, in which Senators Allison, Hawley, Hanna, Spooner, and 
Carter pareaeaied and at which the compromise with the Democrats was 
agreed upon. Senators Allison, Spooner, and Hanna have always favored any 
step Which would render an extra session unnecessary. Senator Hawley, on 
the other hand, only two days ago a publicly in the Senate that he 
would accept nothing but “ unconditional surrender” from the opponents of 
the bill, and Senator Carter insisted that the reorganization measure must 
be passed, pure and simple. These Senators were, however, willing to agree 
toa compromise yesterday. The reasons which operate against an extra ses- 
sion are mainly two, as follows: ; 

“The an of the financial question, which would be precipitated, 
ay a recess of Congress the President is given nine months of unrestricted 
power to operate in the Philippines and solve the problems of expansion.” 

Mr. SULZER. That article, Mr. Chairman, tells the whole 
story, and gives the reasons why the Republican party has come 
off its high horse, and is now willing to accept a reasonable and a 
temporary army bill to tide over the present emergency. A few 
days ago the Democrats were told by the Republicans here and 
in the Senate that they must unconditionally surrender their 
opposition to the Alger-Hull bill. To-day—right about face, 
march—the Republicans have, forsooth, unconditionally surren- 
dered to the Democrats. What a complete change of front! 
What a transformation! 

The President wants Congress off his hands for nine months. 
He wants nine months more of unrestricted power to wrestle 
with Aguinaldo, nine months more of unrestricted power to sub- 
jugate the Filipinos. I have not time now to discuss this ques- 
tion as I should like to. I have decided opinions regarding the 
Philippine question—opinions I formed long ago—which I believe 
to be right, and which I will religiously ere to until I am con- 
vinced that I am wrong. Some other day, ere this session ends, 
I trust I will get time to give my views on the Oriental situation. 
Let me now briefly, in the short time I have left, call your atten- 
tion to the Cuban situation. 

As a member of the Fifty-fourth Congress and of this Congress 
it is well known to all that I was an ardent, an earnest, and a 
sincere friend and sympathizer of the Cuban patriots. I missed 
no opportunity, in Congress and out of Congress, to champion 
their rights and their cause. I aided them and I hel them 
in every way I could. The record speaks for itself, and I point to 
that record with pride and with some personal gratification and 
individual satisfaction. ; 

Sir, I early saw that war with Spain over Cuba was inevitable, 
and when others faltered and held their peace I spoke out in no 
uncertain tones. I advocated war. I voted for war. I worked 
and voted to free Cuba. I voted for men, for munitions of war, 
and for every dollar that was needed to vigorously and success- 
fully ute that war to a victorious determination in favor of 
the United States. I denounced the dastardly sinking of the 
Maine, and the villainous and cruel assassination of her heroic 
crew. War finally came. It had to come. 

With all my countrymen I gioried in the signal and triumphant 
victories of Dewey at Manila, of Schley at Santiago, of Wheeler 
and Kent and Roosevelt at El Caney, at Siboney, at San Juan, 
and of Milesin Porto Rico. All our soldiers and sailors did their 
duty. They all shed luster and glory on American arms and 
added a bright chapter to our illustrious histo They were all 
heroes, each and every one. They have reared a monument to 
their fame that is imperishable. When the call to arms came 
there was no lack ofmen. Thousandsand thousands who wanted 
to go to the front never got a chance to go. Thousands and thou- 
sands who finally were successful enough to get mustered in never 
got beyond the deathly and pestilential camps at home. 

Mr. Chairman, my heart was in the cause of Cuba. I had 
talked for Cuba, and when the time came I wanted to fight for 
Cuba, like thousands and thousands of others all cver this land. 
After the destruction of the Maine, and some time before the 
official declaration of war against Spain, I wrote the following 
letter to Frank S, Black, then governor of my State: 

Wasuineoton, D. C., April 9, 1898. 


Dear Governor: In the event of war with Spain, which now seems 

desire, through you, to my services at of the 

State to serve my country in y I can in defense of the national 
‘u 


place 
tt 
honor, for the of the fag. 9 and for Cuban independence. 
You tS together in Congress, and you know how intensely I feel 


question. 
begin, if will give me authori v 
regiment in Ito 


I can o 


k, and 
nce city of New Yor appeal 
Trusting you Sil give this communication your earnest attention and ad- 
veo meas earliest convenience, believe me, as ever, 
ery , your friend, 
Hon. Frawx 8. BLACK. ; 


his appreciation of your patriotism. 
Respectf 





In answer to that communication to Governor Frank S. Black, 


of the State of New York, I received the following from his 
military secretary: 


STATE OF NEW YORK, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, April 11, 1898. 
DEAR Sir: Governor Black is in receipt of your communication of April 


9, in which you offer your services in the event of war. 


In reply thereto permit me to say that the same has been referred to the 


adjutant-general, from whom you will doubtless; hear should occasion arise 
for such services. 


The Governor wishes me to thank you for your letter and toassure you of 


ully, GEORGE CURTIS TREADWELL, 
Military Secretary 
Hon. WM. SULZER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
The next day [ received the following from the adjutant-general 


of the State of New York: 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, STATE oF NEw Yorx«, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, Albany, April 12, 1898. 
Str: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your communication of 


the 9th instant, addressed to the Governor and referred by him to this office, 
pees) Ba services in the event of a war with Spain, and in reply am 
directec 


on file and will receive due consideration should a call for volunteers be made. 


y the adjutant-general to inform you that the same has been placed 


Respectfully, 


FRED. PHISTERER. 
Hon. WILLIAM SULZER, M. C., 


Washington, D. C. 
Believing, then, that war with Spain was inevitable—that the 


conflict could not be postponed—I began in the city of New York, 
in conjunction with several well-known military gentlemen the 
formation and organization of a volunteer regiment. 
rolled over 2,000 men, and no better men ever stepped in the ranks. 
These men were all examined by two surgeons before they were 
musteredin. Theregiment was thoroughly organized and drilled 
when war was declared. 
teers came, we offered the regiment immediately to the Govern- 
ment through the governor of the State. 
effort was made to get Governor Black to accept the regiment, 
but it was useless. 
Nearly all the officers of this regiment were trained military men 
and most of them had seen active military service. 


We en- 


When the President's call for volun- 


He refused it. Every 


He refused to accept volunteer regiments. 


The lieutenant-colonel was Col. John W. Marshall, a most dis- 
tinguished officer during the civil war. The first major was 
Maj. Peter F. Rafferty, a gallant soldier of the civil war. The 
second major was Gen. A. C, Fish, formerly of Ohio, and who 
commanded one of the crack regiments from the State of Ohio 
during the civil war. Another officer was Gen. Lopez de Queralto, 
who was a colonel on General McClellan’s staff during the civil 
war, and subsequently served with General Gomez in the Cuban 
ten years’ war. Another experienced officer of the regiment wes 
Col. T. C. Campbell, a distinguished and a gallant soldier during 
the civil war. The officers were all duly elected by the men of 
the regiment, and nearly everyone was a trained soldier, who had 
seen active military service. After Governor Black refused to 
give us a chance, we did all we could to have the President accept 
the regiment, 

On the 5th day of May, 1898, I received the following telegram 
from the regiment: 

NEw York«K, May 5, 1 
Hon. WM. SULZER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We have 2,000 men enrolled and have elected you colonel. 
dent. Will go to Cuba or Porto Rico. 
chance. 


See the Presi 

Governor Black will not give us a 
JOHN W. MARSHALL, Colonel, and 
PETER F. RAFFERTY, Adjutant 

In answer to that telegram I requested the officers of the regi- 
ment to come to Washington tosee and confer with the President 
and with General Miles. They came to Washington and we saw 
the President, who received us courteously and promised to accept 
the regiment if a joint resolution could be passed through Con- 
gress authorizing him to do so. The next day I introduced the 
following joint resolution: 

Joint resolution authorizing the President to accept a regiment of riflemen 
from the State of New York. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled,That the President be, and is hereby, author 
ized to accept for the service of the United States, in addition to the troops 
already authorized, a regiment of volunteer dismounted riflemen from the 
State of New York, the regiment to consist of 12 companies, each of the 
strength, on a war footing, authorized for the infantry arm of the Regular 

y- 


There was much opposition to this resolution and it could not 


ass. 

General Miles was anxious to have the regiment mustered in. 
It was peculiarly fitted for active service in Cuba or Porto Rico 
by reasonof the training and experience of its men and officers, and 
because about 300 of its members were Cuban-Americans who had 
seen service in Cuba. 

The muster rolis and all papers and documents about, con- 
nected with, and concerning the regiment were filed, and are now 
on file, in the War Department. 1 doubt not many others in the 
country met with the same experience we did. No one, I think, 
who is familiar with the facts will deny the favoritism manifested 
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in the States and at the War Department in regard to enlistments, 
regiments, and commissions. I cite these facts not to complain, 


but to demonstrate the martial spirit of our people—how anxious 
when danger threatens they are to volunteer and sacrifice their all 


on the altar of their devotion to country. 


The whole history of the Spanish-American war is an eulogy and 
a pean to the volunteers, and refutes every argument made by the 


advocates of a great permanent standing army. 


I favor a great navy, and will do all in my power to accomplish 
that object and maintain it by liberal appropriations. But I am 
now and always will be opposed to quartering a large army of 


regular soldiers among our people in time of peace. 


Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the time is at hand when the 
President should order the discharge of every man who left his 
business, his home, and his family to enlist for the war against 
Spain. That war is over and those men should be released at 
once. It is a great injustice to compel them now to linger in the 
camps or do police duty in our island possessions. I trust that 
every volunteer will soon be discharged and sent home to his 


family and his business. This is as it should be. 


Mr. Chairman, we only need afew men in Porto Rico. We will 
have notroublethere, In ashort time, I _— all difficulty and all 
n regard to Cuba the 

faith of the nation is pledged to quickly restore law and order in 
that beautiful island and let the people there establish a republic 
of their own. We must keep our promise. The Cuban le 
must be permitted to govern themselves. We should withdraw 


trouble will be over in the Philippines. 


all our treops from that island before the unhealthy season begins. 
The Cuban republic, by the grace of God and American arms, 
must and will take its place among the nations of the world. 
[ Applause. } 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 


An Appeal for the Orphans of the District of Columbia. 


SPEEOH 
HON. DAVID B. HENDERSON, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HovUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 8, 1899. 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the Dis- 


trict of Columbia appropriation bill— 
Mr. HENDERSON said: 


Mr. Speaker: If I have read aright the e ience of mankind, 
I have yet to learn that there is an 


little fellows are provided for, 
to the board of charities. 
Mr. GROUT. The Board of Children’s Guardians. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Yes; the Board of Children’s Guardians— 
tied up and limited under certain conditions; the money can not 
0 to these institutions directly. Now, I havein mind St. Joseph’s 
rphan Asylum, as well as others. St. Joseph’s has, on an aver- 


age, all the time 100 boys there, with good clothing, good food, 


well washed, and kept, and cared for, so that when you look into 
the faces of that little army of boys, as I have done again and 
again, they look as healthy and vigorous and well cared for as any 


family you can visit. 


These Sisters of Mercy attend to them as mothers tend their own 
children. St. Ann’s has been spared from the thunderbolt of these 
serene. vicious attack upon the orphans of this District; yet 


t. Joseph's Orphan Asylum takes these littleinfants from St. Ann’s. 


As they leave their little cradles, where they are laid, and get out 


of the arms of their nurses, St. Joseph's takes them. 


Is there any aristocracy or democracy in benevolence? Does 
God draw lines across the human heart to shut off the impulse of 
humanity toward the fatherless and the motherless? Why do you 
talk about “‘ sectarianism” in connection with this question? No 
human being was ever stricken down with sorrow, no infant ever 
lost a father or a mother, when humanity was shocked if that 
stricken one, that motherless and fatherless child, was taken care 


of by some ove, Protestant or Catholic. 


This city has no place for oe. This Government, which is 
in ore with the Dis — asy- 
lum. The aid we render these institutions is the method through 
which this city council sitting here to-night takes care of its or- 


ct of Columbia, has no o' 


phans. One of the strictest constructionists in the 


tion 
of money that ever sat in this House was Samuel J Rendall: and 









































y sectarianism in taking care of 
an infant child. I donot know of sucha thing. Now, the gen- 
tleman {[Mr. Grout] has admitted in his statement that, not- 
withstanding the law of three years ago, these institutions were 
cuproneaes for; and we all know that one Congress can not tie 
the hands of a succeedin a The gentleman says these 

use there is something given 


he was always a hero in defense of these children. We havo f, 
years been paying this money to help these institutions take care 
of them. St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum has had $1,800 a year fo, 
many years. The Senate to-night tried to persuade the gentio. 
men of this conference committee to leave a thousand dollars of 
the $1,800; but they would not do it—not adollar. These instit,,. 
tions must be stripped of all the aid they have received from th, 
Government. You bring in a bill taking away the $1,800 and ro. 
fusing to give even a thousand. Nothing will satisfy the gentle- 
man who presents this report but to throttle these fatherless ay 
motherless children, unless they can be placed in the care of soyo 
institution that will not tolerate ‘‘sectarianism,” some institution 
that must be run in his own way. 

Will the gentleman please state whether there is any extraya. 

nee in taking care of these orphans by this method? Wij) }o 

are tosay there has been mismanagement—that any child has been 
abused? These little fellows, after reaching the age of 12 or 13 
have homes provided for them, often Protestant homes, althouc!, 
this is a Catholic institution. They are educated. They ara 
clothed and fed and made happy by these sisters, working fo; 
nothing to take care of them. No institution in any State—| 
challenge the gentleman to deny it—is m with such econ- 
omy as these institutions are. Gentlemen of this House, unti| 
the District of Columbia or Congress furnishes homes for these 
little ones do not turn your backs on them, as this bill mercilessly 
proposes you shall do. 

Gentlemen may think that I feel deeply on this question. I do. 
It is well known that Iam noCatholic. Perhaps I am in big luck 
if I can be regarded asa thoroughbred Protestant. I do not wear 
any religious shackles. The religion of God is unfettered. | real- 
ize the claims of humanity, wherever I find it, in health or in suf- 
fering. But I can remember the time in 1861 when, in the Good 
Samaritan Hospital of St. Louis, these “‘ Little Sisters,” with their 
white bonnets and their pure, innocent faces, received into that 
institution my comrades who had measles and smallpox and nursed 
them as only wives and sisters nurse. And from that hour in 186! 
I swore that I would defend them in their works of mercy. And 
I have done so on the floor of this House, with the A. P. A. organ- 
ized in - city. [Applause.] And I doit to-night, defying those 
who would throttle an orphan child and bow the supple hinges of 
the knee to worse than ‘‘ sectarianism ”—to a more bitter tyranny 
than ‘‘sectarianism.” No cross or crescent is more dangerous to 
this Republic than these men who meet in secret and try to intimi- 
date Congress from the discharge of a sacred duty to the fatherless 
and motherless. , 

I have discussed this question before. I feel all that a man can 
feel in my earnestness about this matter. I feel the impulses of 
a man who should do his duty even if a Damascus blade in the 
hand of some secret organization is held over him. 

Ido notintend to say any more, Mr.Speaker. Ishall vote against 
the tance of this report. I call on every member of this 
House who loves his race, who would care for the unfortunate 
members of it, to condemn this report; and, if it be voted down, 
I shall offer a resolution to instruct the gentleman from Vermont, 
who stands alone, casting two votes in this Congress, to take care 
of these little orphans. [Applause. ] 


Banking and Currency. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH H. WALKEK, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 3, 1899. 

On the financial, banking, and currency question, the history and present 
condition, etc., of the reform of our — 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. Svxaker: I must claim the indulgence of the House more 
than ever before, for I have a cold so severe that I can harily 
articulate, and am otherwise ind SS after occupying 
thirty minutes to be notified, that I may yield twenty minutes to 
anyone who desires to reply; and then I will occupy the other ten 
minutes, making the hour, of course subject to interruptions at 

or questions. 

come when my own self-respect, 4 
regard of my associates on this floor, my 

duty to the House, to comnts. and to boot great ope of _., 

ury, a and currency reform me : 

discharge o te great duties committed to me in the commis 

I received from House the in my appoint- 

ment as chairman of the on end Currency 


four and ten years ago as a member on that committee. 
It 80 as that gentiamen with pet 


measures have been carried 
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away by their enthusiasm tp do and say many things wholly un- 
worthy of them, and many of them without any foundation in fact. 
[ will send to the desk and ask to have read one or two extracts 
from newspapers. 

The Clerk read the extracts, as follows: 

(Worcester Gazette, January 26, 1899. ] 
AN OBSTACLE TO CURRENCY REFORM. 
{From the Providence Journal. } 

Now that the Hon. JosepH WALKER, though a sound money man, 
js appearing in company with the silverites in opposition to cur- 
rency reform measures before the House committee, we may feel 
a new satisfaction that he was not returned to the next Congress. 
As a private citizen he may exploit his currency idiosyncrasies 
without much harm to anybody; as a member of the House he 
was an obstacle to the consummation of currency reform. 

(New York Evening Post, January 3, 1899.] 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts is a man who is always ‘‘on the 
off side.” A professed friend of currency reform, he has, by his 
“crankiness,” done more to thwart progress than any silverite in 
the House, and it will be a great gain for the cause of sound legis- 
lation when he surrenders his seat to the gold-standard Demo- 
crat who beat him for reelection last fall. 

(New York Evening Post, January 24, 1899.] 
THE CURRENCY REFORM MUDDLE—TWO0 HOUSE COMMITTEES NOW 

STRUGGLING FOR CONTROL OF THE QUESTION—PROSPECTS FOR 

LEGISLATION ARE VERY FAINT. 


WASHINGTON, January 23, 1899. 


The currency reform situation in oe is assuming a phase 
that is almost farcical. A meeting of the committee was called 
toconsider Mr. VAN VoorRHIs’s bill. The result was something like 
awardcaucus. Every member who has a bill of his own began to 
declaim upon its merits, while Chairman WALKER vociferated that 
the Walker bill was the only currency measure worth considering, 
and that all the others were humbugs, brandishing meanwhile the 
report he made last session, and challenging the whole world to 
controvert its ar. ents. When the hour for adjournment was 
reached, it turned out that the whole session had been consumed 
in a noisy debate, and that no action whatever had been taken. 
MR. WALKER NOT IN WASHINGTON. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Speaker, the last 
extract was not from a regular correspondent, but a visitor in 
Washington not specially favorable to the Indianapolis commis- 
sion or to the bill prepared by it, or to any bill in the committee. 
But it shows the atmosphere of this Capitol, pervading the whole 
of it, toward me and my attitude toward this great reform that I 
inaugurated ten years ago, and for four years was the only advo- 
cate of in this broad country until the Baltimore plan was formu- 
lated on October 11, 1894. That gentleman — y observed this 
attitude toward me as he came into the atmosphere of the corri- 
dors and in the House. 

Not only was his statement untrue, but I was not even in the 
city at the time. I was in New York on the very day that he said 
I ey of the practices and of the things that are there de- 
scribed. It is not to me they should be ascribed. 1 do not call 
him to account; I do not say that he is not a thoroughly honest 
man. I believe that had I myself or my nearest friend come to 
Washington, as he did, to investigate the situation, I should have 
written practically the same libelous things. Let me call the 
attention of this House to the membership of the committee. 
They will remember that the gentleman from Connecticut | Mr. 
HILL) is a member of that committee; that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Jounson] is also a member, and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [ Mr. Cox] is a member and wants his full rights, and 
this while it has no Sergeant-at-Arms, who renders such efficient 

i in debate to some members on this floor. 

Mr, COX. That is what I am going to have. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts (continuing). I would like to 
know whether order can be maintained. There has been a purpose 
to make it appear that the reason why measures refe to that 
committee have not succeeded was because the chairman of thecom- 
mittee was the unreasoning obstacle. Let us review the situation. 

FIRST STEPS FOR BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM. 

I was elected to this House in 1888. I had written a little mon- 

ofanh on ‘‘ Money, Trade, and Banking.” When I found I was 

I took that up and read itearefull , until I came to the de- 
scription of national banks. Remembering that I had struggled 
longer to justify the present organization of the national banks 
than any other ing in the book, I looked it over again, and be- 
fore entering this House in December, 1889, I had made up my 


that the national-bank law was more ve unjust, and 
deleterious legislation to the country than 
national statute book put together. 

After the committees were appointed in Jan , I went to the 
chairman of the committee, the Hon. George W. E. Dorsey, of 
Nebraska, and stated my views on the question, and urged that the 


other laws on the 








duty rested upon him to prepare a bill that should reform the in- 
equalities, that should release us from the robbery that is being 


rpetrated, especially upon the farming and sparsely settled dis- 


trictsofthe country. I talked with him several times, but failed to 
impress him with the importance of the measure, I then went to 
the Hon. John Sherman, then a member of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate, whose acquaintance I had made. I had received 
from him and sent him many articles and speeches on the question 
of banking and currency, and always visited him when in Wash- 
ington. I tried to interest him in this great reform. He replied 
that the bonds were being rapidly paid, and that it was a great task 
to legislate so as to still continue the great national banking sys- 
tem; that he saw no relief; that we probably must give up the 
national banking system and go back to State banks. 


I suggested to him that I did not think that was at all neces- 


sary; that the national system could be easily saved without 
bonds; but he declined, saying that he was unwilling to under- 
take that great task. And no wonder. The obstacles that con- 


fronted Alexander Hamilton and Albert Gallatin when we inau- 


gurated our Government, or John Locke and Sir Isaac Newton 
in England in reforming her money, etc., were not a tithe of what 


confronts any man who will undertake the task here. We havea 


sound currency in that all the money is keptat par. Ours wascon- 


fessedly unsound in 1792, as was England’s in Locke's time. Its 
fault is in being fearfully wasteful and also promotive of panics 


and industrial depressions. Therefore the first duty that this 


country ought to attend to, when the people will allow us to do it, 
is to reform its Treasury, banking, and currency system. 


A REMEDY OFFERED. 


Upon the request of the chairman of the committee, Mr. Dorsey, 
I commenced this great task alone and wrote a bill. I never yet, 
boy or man, have criticised any existing condition of things or 
measure without offering a remedy. And until I am ready to 
offer a remedy I will not do so, According to my notion, it is not 
honorable for a man to find fault who can not or will not under- 
take to suggest a remedy for the evil he deprecates. I introduced 
it in the House on April 1,1890. From that day I have continued 
to study, work upon, change, and improve that bill to the present 
time, and it is now H. R. 10333. 

GROWTH OF THE REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


Not only that, but I want to say to this House that I have not 
only worked night and day upon this great reform, but the day I 
entered Congress that [holding up a book] was the whole of the 
first volume of the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency— 
830 pages—and that had been very largely increased in size and in 
the facts presented by my solicitation of facts from the Comptroller 
of the Currency and of information on this great question long be- 
fore I was a member of this House, which the Department then 
could not furnish. It was through my solicitation and sugges- 
tion, writing to Hon. John J. Knox, that the first reports of the 
daily bank clearings were published some twenty or more years 
ago. If there has been any additional information comprised in 
any of these volumes that has not largely grown out of my sug- 
gestions I am not aware of it. 

The report for 1898 contains 812 pages. There are no reports 
published by any government on the face of the earth that ap- 
proach ours in fullness, accuracy, and importance. 

From the time Mr. Eckels came into the Department until he 
wentout of itwe wereincontinual conference. He held onereport 
back for a month in order to furnish in it many pages of what I 
solicited that all other men interested in the subject might have 
the advantage of it. If Mr. Eckels claims every improvement 
that has been made in that report during the four years he was in 
office, it does not rest with me to say that he is not fully entitled 
to the credit; and if he should say that I am entitled to very much 
of it, it does not lie with me to deny it. When two men are in as 
close association in the study of great problems and in publishing 
the results as we were, a matter of this kind is of no importance. 
You will not find me alluded to anywhere in these reports, for I 
have always requested that I be given no credit for anything, to 
avoid prejudice. I do not want any especial credit, but I do want 
the facts, and true, not bogus, reform in the interests of my coun- 


try. 
ny WORK IN THE FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 

Mr. Speaker, what do you suppose has occupied the time of the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency? pang 
the whole of the Fifty-first Congress I rarely went to my bed til 
1 or 2 o’clock in the morning, for I was also on the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and the silver question was then 
rampant. I spent all my time, as everybody acquainted with me 
knows, either at my home or in the committee room or on this 
floor, engaged in the study and discussion of these questions, 
hardly allowing myself the slightest amusement, in my intense 

ess to work out some substantial results. 
e duty with which I was char by the Speaker of this 
House and by this House was first of all to protect and preserve 
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the laws we have—not to improve them, but to protect and pre- 
serve them—to see to it that no change was recommended to this 
House by the committee which would not incontestably improve 
and not deteriorate the laws of my country. That has been my 
principal occupation for the whole ten years. From the time five 
years ago, when the — first became interested in these ques- 
tions, and up to now hundreds upon hundreds of communications 
have poured in upon me, I must read ev one of them. I 
must give an intelligent answer. I must tell the why and where- 
fore if I wouid further this great reform. It was not enough to 
say toa man that his scheme was not practical. Heshould know 
why it was not practical, so that he might be educated himself 
and educate his neighbors as to what was practical. 
TREATMENT BY THE INDIANAPOLIS COMMISSION. 


The real reason for the treatment I have received since the ap- 
pointment of the Indianapolis commission is known, I believe, 
none but myself. The convention met January 12, 1897. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to read here the words that I took down 
from the lips of a man who was sent to Washington to investi- 
gate and report upon the prospects of currency reform, for the 
purpose of a. Se progress had been made and what the 
promise was for the future. He said he was instructed ‘‘ not to 
send any matter in any way ee of what Mr. WALKER 
of Massachusetts might say or do inconnection with it, for they 
did not approve of his course in not working with the Indianap- 
olis commission.” He further said to me that I ‘‘ might have had 
a great career as a financial reformer on the floor of the House of 
———- if I had not been so strenuous in support of my 
own bill,” 

WILL ACCEPT ANY SOUND BILL. 


Now, sir, I challenge any member on this floor to find a solitary 
word that I have ever said on the floor of the House, or in the 
committee, or in private conversation, or in the thousands upon 
thousands of letters that I have written or interviews given upon 
the subject, that did not go to the point absolutely, that I would 
support any bill that anybody would prepare and present which 
would correct, in the first place, the injustice of forcing upon the 
United States Treasury the burden of maintaining parity of all of 
our currency and put the maintenance of the parity between our 
metallic currency and paper money with gold, on the banks of the 
country where it is put in all cther parts of tha world and so re- 
lieve the ple of its cost, which is a great injustice. This cost 
is some $70,000,000, directly and indirectly. This duty must be 
put upon the banks, the only power known to man that can main- 
tain parity without cost. 

Again, in the second place, the banks must be permitted to issue 
true bank currency that will be available for al purposes, and es- 
pecially a wag fat use in the outlying farming districts of the 
country; and, thirdly, to place a small tax upon currency for the 
purpose of raising a fund to guarantee by the Government with- 
out loss every dollar issued by the Government to the banks. 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but I have offered, and will offer 
here and now, to give $1,000 to any benevolent society in any part 
of the country if any man will write a bill that will be more com- 
prehensive, more thoroughly in accordance with true economic 
principles and sound banking principles, more easily understood, 
and that will accomplish the four things which I have suggested— 
viz, relieve the Treasury of a ee by putting that 
duty on banks, unite all banks to do it, allow banks to issue true 
bank currency, and guarantee that ae the Government— 
better than the bill that I present. As I have said hundreds of 
times, I have no pride of opinion in the matter. I was willing to 
sont a good bill, come from where it might. I was willing to 
do this, not because I believe the bill I have presented is nota 


good one, but for the purpose of relieving myself of the abuse 


which had been hea upon me for adhering to fundamental 
banking poate and trying to do what I believed to be right. 
In the four years that I have been the chairman of the Commit- 


tee on Banking and Currency I have not detained that committee, 
according to my remembrance, but a single aay, and that inform- 
ally presenting the bill that I had drawn, and in explaining it. I 
have never had it formally before the committee. 

MR. HANNA AND THE LOBBY. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word or two in reference to the 
Indianapolis commission. I wish to speak freely upon it, and also 
with reference to the chairman of the committee, Mr. Hanna, as 
well as of the extra persistent lobbyists they have employed about 
the a aay Let me say, to begin with, that I have never met a 
man who im me more favorably than Mr. H. H. Hanna, of 
——— o 0 yo bg gh ae _ = a — im : me 
more forcibly as tegrity and intensity of purpose to ac- 
complish a great reform than he. I shall certainly indulge in no 
unnecessary personal criticism of him. 

I want to say, also, that the two tlemen he employs about 
the Capitol to secure reform 1 tion in banking and currency 


the gentlemen to whom I refer, is one of the very best friends 
had from the time I came to Congress to the present time. Ho. 
man who would knowingly do no injustice toanyone. The oti... 
gentleman, Mr. Conant, is of the same character, and what I “vonee 
said of the other gentleman is true of him. He has the additio),. l 
ae of knowing a great deal on the question at lesue 

ut Mr. Hanna has told me repeatedly that he knew absolut.|; 
nothing on the question personally as an expert. y 

Mr. Guthridge makes no pretense to a special knowledge 0: 
finance or va ing. Of course there has been no design ‘upon 
their part to do me injustice, but as I have stood like a rock |, - 
the four principles fundamental to this great reform and in 0),),,. 
sition to every measure that did not recognize them, and have s1,.. 
ceeded in defeating them, it was inevitable that all adverse jt}. 
cism should fall on me. 

WHAT HAPPENED IN THE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE. 


Of course the frailties of human nature as well as its virtuos 
have been recognized in the members of the committee 
are in all bodies of men. 

Of the seventeen members of the Committee on Banking .q 
Currency five were of the minority and soon excluded. our 
wanted no general legislation. Three were ready to vote for sny 
general bill. Four sought places on the committee, each to rids 
his hobby to the front. One soon tumbled off; one finally got of. 
One more clambered on a hobby found for him, making three ¢} + 
were in at the death. 

The chairman consistently held to the four principles funda- 
mental to any legislation looking to any improvement in our finin- 
cial, banking, and currency situation, viz: 

First. To relieve the United States Treasury of any responsi- 
bility for current redemption of any form of paper money. 

Second. The a maintenance of gen on the banks, 

— Uniting the ks in order to enable them to maintain 
parity. 

Fourth. Allowing the banks to issue true bank currency. 

Proclaiming his willingness to support any bill drawn by any 
man that made sure the doing of these four things, he has as 
steadily refused to support any bill that would make confusion 
worse confounded,as every general bill the committee has yet 
formally considered surely would. 

H. R. 10289 REPORTED WITHOUT AUTHORITY. 

The voting began on the bill (H. R. 10289) that was finally 
wrongfully reported to the House on the 11th of rk but was 
never completed. On June 15 it was, without authority, re- 
ported to the House. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, in order torelieve the gentleman from 
Massachusetts from any embarrassment, I shall necessarily fee! 
called upon to make a point of order that any proceedings of the 
committee are not to be revealed in the House. Now, I have not 
the slightest objection to the Chair overruling that point of order, 
because I want to violate it myself, if necessary. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I hope this will no! come 
out of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massaciiu- 
setts has the floor. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. The order under which | am 
8 g gives me authority to go into all the history of this re- 
form, in the committee and out. 

MR. M'CLEARY WANTED HIS NAME ON THE BILL. 

Mr. Speaker, when H. R. 10289 was completed, against the 
earnest protest of the chairman, who tried his best to induce the 
committee to allow the honorable gentleman from Minnesota | \!r. 
McCLEaRY] to put his name on the bill, the committee, under the 
lead of the honorable gentleman from Connecticut {[Mr. HiL1| 
directed the chairman to introduce the bill into the House as in 
original measure and upon the ground that it was a commiltes 


Some declared that they would not support the bill on the floor 
of the House if it had the name of the honorable gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ee =e it, giving as a reason that 
‘there was not a single su ve proposition in the bill origi- 
nated by him,” so that not even the name of Mr, McCLEary p- 
pe who very much desired that hisname should go on the bill, 
ut instead the name of Mr. WALKER, who protested against his 

name going on pees oe 
The action of the honorable Connecticut a 
from . mC- 


h 
Cunaeel, in forcing H. R. 10289 out of the committee and on to 
the Calendar of the House, on June 15, 1898, was so indefensible 
that the honorable gentleman from Minnesota himself made a 
motion at the of the committee on June 24, 1898, that the 
bill be withdrawn motion was adopted 


without a dissenting vote, but instead of ae Ay vice 
of the honorable gentleman from Connecticut ca and the 
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yote of the committee, passed on January 11, 1899. He then de- 
jayed it as long as possible, until January 17. 


SIX SUPPORTERS OUT OF SEVENTEEN MEMBERS. 


On January 18 the friends of the bill could only rally 6 votes 
out of 17 on the motion to favorably report the bill. The unwar- 
ranted action in reporting the bill to the House on June 15, 1898, 
for which the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL) and the 
gentleman from Minnesota |[Mr. McCLEARY] were principally 
responsible, together with the unwarranted statements of the 
Hanna lobby as to its being rightfully before the House and of its 
“having the support of a majority of the committee,” determined 
those who were known to the lobby and to every member of the 
committee to be opposed to the bill, but who proposed to assist in 
getting the bill before the House for discussion, to withdraw even 
that action, which left only the vote of its supporters, 6 out of 17, 
in favor of the bill. 

MEMBERS WHO IMMORTALIZED THEIR NAMES ON BANKING BILLS. 

So this old world wags, and man suffers. By one of those 
unlooked-for and inexplicable but common disasters in the tide 
of human affairs, the honorable _———— from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCLEARY] is left solitary and alone. While the honorable gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. eet and the honorable gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MircHe.u}, by culling bills from those 
prepared by other men, have attained their great ambition,and their 

rsonalities will stand forevermore high in the temple of fame, 

y having their names written on the front of bills favorably re- 
ported to the House, to die on the Calendar with their merits un- 
sung, the honorable gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. McCLEarRy], 
equally persistent and deserving, is compelled to return to his 
constituents with the embarrassments of the campaign of 1898 
still attending him in being unable to say on the stump, “ Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I will address you a few words ona banking 
bill that happens to bear my name.” This is not the fault of the 
chairman, for I ane hard to keep my name off and put his 
name on the bad bill that has been erroneously and unfairly called 
the McCleary bill. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I decline to be interrupted. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Does the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I decline to be interrupted 
by the ee from Tennessee. 

Mr.COX. 1 should like to put a question to him. [If he is go- 
ing to tell what the committee did, | want a chance to tell what 

the committee did. 

Mr, WALKER of Massachusetts. I decline to —_ The gen- 
tleman made hisspeech yesterday. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say—— 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will pardon me—— 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. No; I will not “ pardon” 
him for a moment, ifit isto come out of my time. IfIcan have 
the time gentlemen can interrupt me as much as they like, and I 
will then invite interruption. 

Every man who was a member of the Indianapolis commission 
knew within twenty-four hours after that bill was reported to this 
House that it wasirregularlyreported. They knew that a member 
of the committee [Mr. McCLEARy] was, by unanimous vote, di- 
rected to withdraw it from the House. They knew, furthermore, 
that it was not reported, even in the irregular manner in which 
it was reported, approved of by a majority of that committee. 
They knew that there were only 7 —s out of 17 who made any 
pretense of a purpose to support that bill on this floor. 

Knowing the fact, the ::ircular which I, with others who were 
in = Indianapolis convention, received makes the following state- 
ment: 

CIRCULAR LETTER OF H. H. HANNA, JULY 16, 1898 

“ The result obtained inagreement on the part of the majority of 
this committee was only accomplished after very thorough and 
exhaustive labor. 

‘The bill reported by the committee is a greater step in the right 
direction than the business men of the country had reason to expect 
would be secured at this early stage in the progress of the work. 

‘To measure the present condition it is only necessary to say that 
there is every reason to believe that the President and all the lead- 
ing Administration Pere Senators and Congressmen and 
the 150 members of the House who signed the petition now stand 
united in support of the general principles of the committee's bill.” 


This statement as tothe President isvery remarkable. Not the 
— warrant for any such statement yet been presented 

Ag: . Hanna says in his remarkable letter: 

“ Plans will be formulated in due time in order that the busi- 


ness men of the country may supplement the oO 
for work in the weak legislative and Congressional districts.” 


Aha! Why should not every member of Con who desired 
reelection support the Hanna bill by adoption (H. R. 10289) when 





they know there was $50,000, $100,000, perhaps $200,000, behind their 
reelection? Chairman WALKER’s four principles of reform em- 
bodied in a bill had only “‘ aconscience void of offense” in allegiance 
to solid truth, behind them. Mr. Hanna promises them not only 
the Congressional life that now is, but that which is to come, as 
a reward for their vote; any supporter of Mr. WALKER’s bill, de- 
feat, perhaps. 

Where a man did not pledge himself to support the bill (H. R. 
10289), so far as my information goes, his defeat was desired by 
Mr. Hanna, as is shown by the extracts from the letters read. 

REJOICED IN WALKER’S DEFEAT. 

Furthermore, there was scarcely a paper in this country that was 
in the special interest of that commission but that was made to 
believe that my objection to the principles upon which bill 10289 
was drawn was factious. Because I believed they would make 
confusion worse confounded, would make panics more intense and 
would bring them on faster, and would fasten the present iniqui- 
tous system on the country more securely than now, they were 
made to rejoice in my defeat. 

Allover this country papers were rejoicingin my defeat. There 
is another fact that is very significant. 

Where there was one paper rejoicing in my defeat there were 
ten papers, fair and candid, that contained compliments to me 
such as I never expected to receive from my countrymen, in the 
expression of their regret that I was no longer to be a member of 
this House, and I take special pride in what was thus said of me. 
I received a letter from Mr. Hanna on this matter. Il wrote him 
frankly a letter that I insert in the Recorp: 


LETTER TO MR. H. H. HANNA 
WORCESTER, Mass., November 21, 1898. 

My Dear Sir: I was pleased to receive your letter of Novem- 
ber 18. 

I have lived too long to concern myself with the newspaper 
stories written by the enterprising ‘“‘space men.” I saw not the 
slightest hint of such a thing as you suggest. 

I presume by this time you have received the documents I sent, 
but should they fail to reach you please let me know and | will 
send other copies. 

Very truly, yours, 
J. H. WALKER, 


Hon. H. H. Hanna, Indianapolis, Ind. 
I did not see his hand in my district. I did not see it, because 
I did not look for or care for any ‘‘ hand.” I was defeated, and 


that was enough. No man ever knew me to undertake the care 
of dead horses. I prefer to feed live ones. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Will the gentleman yield to me for an 
ay 
Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I will ask the gentleman if Mr. Hanna 
did not tender his services in aid of his reelection? 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I have said he did, and he 
is a man who means what he says. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Did not he doit ina letter, and did not 
you reply thanking him and stating that you did not think that 
you would have any trouble? 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I paid no attention to my 
canvass, not making a speech in my district. [I was in New 
Hampshire. I think he did. Iam not speaking especially of my 
own district. That very fact still further enforces the truth of 
my contention. 

r. OVERSTREET. I understood you stated it in a manner 
that left the impression that the organization of which he was the 
head had taken some steps toward your defeat. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. My point is this: Those who 
favored his bill (H. R. 10289) all over the country and the men in 
my district as well—— 

Mr. OVERSTREET. You do not pretend to say—— 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I do not pretend to say that 
he personally undertook to do anything against me in the district, 
but by my friends all over this country it was understood that 
those who were seeking reelection to seats in this House and were 
not in favor of the bill (H. R. 10289) were a hindrance to mon- 
etary reform, as it is called, and I among the number. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that he has consumed the first thirty 
minutes of his hour. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Well, I have hardly begun. 
I would like to go on now, but if any gentleman wants five min- 
utes I will yield it at this time. 


- MR. BARRETT SAYS “ UNMITIGATED FALSEHOOD,” 


Mr. BARRETT. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
agreed to yield me twenty minutes, 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Well, Iam very sorry to get 
into a controversy with the geutieman. I exceeding! y—— 

Mr. BARRETT. The agreement was to let gentlemen have five 
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minutes, and give twenty minutes to the chairman of the com- | man from Ohio i. GROSVENOR]. Listen to the prologue and 


ee saree an a ane ee then we will see the play: 
’ Mr. IR oO assachusetts. o not want this to come 
out of my hour. [Washington Post, February 3, 1899,] 


A CAUCUS ON FINANCE—STRONG SHOWING FOR MONETARY LEGI 

HOUSE—TO NAME A COMMITTEE OF ELEVEN. 
General HENDERSON made a strong hin support of 
embodied in his resolution, and pointed out the advantage of > 
ing this important subject committed toa body serving both in 
this Congress and the next, and a the various sections 
of the country, and, as far as possible, its diverse business anq 
economic interests. 


Mr. BARRETT. Irise to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Then I do not want that to 
come out of my time. 

Mr. BARRETT. I want to submit a statement here, Mr. 
Speaker, that on yesterday, after conference with Mr. STong, that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts agreed, on condition of my 
withdrawing my objection, to allow me twenty minutes after he 
had spoken thirty minutes. I went to the desk and told the 
Speaker of the House that an arrangement had been entered into, 
and while I was there the gentleman from Massachusetts came 
up and said that he had decided not to make an effort to obtain 
recognition and that the matter of obtaining assent was aban- 
doned. This morning he came to me and stated that he had de- 
cided to ask recognition to-day, ‘‘And I will allow you twenty 
minutes after I have consumed thirty.” 

Now, with that understanding, and no other understanding, I 
sat in my seat and allowed unanimous consent to be given. The 
poaianen from Pennsylvania, in a conference, said yesterday that 

e would not make any agreement whereby time might be given 
to him, because he refused for a moment to admit that the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures had any concern in 
the matter. Now, what I have said is an absolute statement of 
fact. The gentleman knows it, and he knows that only after a 
conference with him again this morning, and his repeating the 
statement to that effect, I withdrew my objection to his having an 


hour. 
Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, we can settle this contro- 
versy. What does the RecorD show? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has sent for it. 
Mr. COX. What does the gentleznan from Massachusetts want? 
Mr. BARRETT. I want my colleague to keep his promise. 


SLATION ty 


CANNON IN DOUBTFUL MOOD. 


Mr. CANNON said he did not think any financial legislation cou)q 
be carried through until after the next Presidential election, 

Representative PAYNE said it would permit careful considera. 
tion of the question during the coming months, and the prepara- 
se such a well-matured plan as would commend itself on all 

ands. 

Resolved, That a committee of eleven members of the present 
House of Representatives, who are members of the Fifty-sixt}) 
Congress, shall be appointed by the chairman of this caucus for 
the purpose of considering monetary legislation and submittin« 
their recommendations to a Republican caucus at the first session 
of the Fifty-sixth Congress, with authority to confer with a like 
committee from the Senate. Adopted. 

[Washington Evening Star, February 16, 1899. } 
FOR CURRENCY REVISION—REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE SELECTED BY REPRe- 
SENTATIVE GROSVENOR. 

Representative GRosvENOR of Ohio, chairman of the Repub- 
lican caucus, has announced the appointment of the following 
Republicans of the House as members of the committee provided 
by the resolution of the Republican caucus on currency legislation: 
Representatives HENDERSON, of Iowa; PayNnE, New York; D,1- 
~ ; ZELL, Pennsylvania; Kerr, Ohio; HAwLEy, Texas; Lovenina, 

Mr. COX. If you Republicans can not keep your promises | Massachusetts; OVERSTREET, Indiana; Curtis, Kansas; Loup 
among yourselves, I do not see how we can help you. ; ?, 


: ; California; BaBcock, Wisconsin, and Morris, Minnesota. 
o ra Massachusetts. Does this come out of my! ~ [¢ will be observed that no member of the Banking and Cur- 
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e rency Committee or the Coinage, Weights, and Measures Commit- 
é The SPEAKER. The ary ees from Massachusetts [Mr. | tee is put upon this committee. Referring to this fact, Represent- 
; BARRETT] does not claim that there was any statement made in | ative GRrosVENOR said: 
the House in regard to this matter? dea ; ‘**I made the appointments in that way after full and free con- 
aa wae not; I depended upon the promises | ference with most of the members of the committees and with 


prominent members of the House. It must not be for a moment 

eimnaiina ~ aaa The Chair, of course, can not enforce private understood that the omission of members of these committees from 
. ., | the caucus committee was inten: in anywise reflect upon the 

Mr. BARRETT, I ask the gentleman from Massachusetts if | gistingnished gentlemen who compose these two great commit- 
wa nap igh me ne Soa propose to keep my prom. | ‘20%: 84, on the contrary, the ides prevailed thatinasmuch as any 
Play wi An ond man, an i have aheede Sen, but not according bill or bills which might be agreed upon by the Republican caucus 
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3 would have to go to one or both of these committees for their final 
ts to the standard of the gentleman. [Laughter.] | action and report, it would be unwise to ask these gentlemen to 
: Mr. BARRETT. Does the gentleman deny it? make any decision or take sides in any way upon any dispute of 
he Mr. WALKER. Ido. | aah policy or detail, and it was deemed wisest and best that the com- 
be. Mr. BARRETT, This is the most unmitigated falsehood I ever | mittees should remain wholly independent and noncommittal as 
i heard. to the details of the report, and be Tees to act independently, with 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. | the final judgment of each member uninfluenced and unaffected 
WALKER] has the floor. 


., | by the action of the caucus committee. In this way we will ulti- 
Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. What the gentleman said | nig caucus committee 
about our agreement yesterday is true, to the best of my belief, auty Dove the epiiton 6s The soe ; ier ee weeenbers 


; : B of the House and of such committees as the Senate may see fit to 
There was considerable talk back and forth on his persistently i 
objecting to my speaking, and I may be in rin saying that proves, = then the deliberate judgment of the proper committee 


it is the truth. I then tried to get the right to publish my , 
remarks in the Recorp. I went tothe desk, where the gentleman | Mr. Speaker,soit a that the caucus believed the committee 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BARRETT] was in conversation with the | of eleven was to consider monetary legislation—to permit careful 
Speaker, and I said to him, “ Our isentirely off, for lam goin consideration—to present a well-matured plan that would com- 
to get leave to extend my remarks in the RecorpD,” which I failed | mend itself to all. 2 
to get. This morning I said to him, ‘I propose to get the right 4 DARIEE, COME ZO SUDEMENE. 
to speak on substantially the same topics I tried to get yesterday, Now as to how the gentleman [Mr. ee succeeded. 
namely, the history of currency reform, and yield twenty minutes | ‘‘I made the appointment (of the 11) in that way after full and 
for reply;” and then I went to the gentleman from Pennsylvania | free conference with most of the members of the committee, 
Mr. Stone] and several other gentlemen in reference to being in-|* * * and it was deemed wisest and best * * * not totake 
rrupted by them if theydesired. I am surprised more than any | sides in any way on an disputed policy or detail,” and much more 
man in the House could be that this question should be brought | of the same sort. Verll , “a Daniel come to judgment.” Now 
in by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. es as he | for the play. 
told me from the first he did not propose to make any reply him-| Mr. § er, of that committee of eleven that were appointed, 6 
self, of At pmeietty. ee oe the whole ee ts Of -_ 
ublicans House, reported e@ Monetary 
THE CAUCUS COMMITTER OF ELEVEN. Co i ion that 150 ; 1 a e ideration 
I will not delay the House much longer this morning, as I have | of bill H. R. 10289 to present to the Speaker; 55 signed no paper. 
the right to extend my remarks in the Recorp. I to beno-| I have been over papers very carefully, and 57 strongly 
tified again, after ten minutes, so that I can yield to others a part | “pl their unqualified sup ” on the floor of the House to 
of my time and save my last ten minutes to reply to them. the bill H. R. 10289. Now,I that there has been some sug- 
Mr, Speaker, a very peculiar thing has ted in the attempt | gestion, some means used, of course toconclude this ques- 
on the part of ‘the Republicans of this House to secure a special | tion before its consideration is ,and that it emanates from 
committee to consider this great question during the vacation. the very enthusiastic but inj members of the Monetary 
It is hard to suppress a Roman virtue in a man like the gentle- | Commission, Mr. Hanna, or men who are operating here for him. 
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These 6 members of that committee have ——— pledged their un- 


qualified support tothat bill. Curiously enough, out of the whole 
93 that requested only “consideration” of that bill, but did not 
“pledge sam) rt,” not one is appointed on this committee of eleven. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What committeeis the gentleman 
speaking of? 


PLEDGED IN ADVANCE. 


Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. The committee of eleven, 
which the honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GRosVENOR] ap- 
inted to consider the financial-reform question and to settle it 
Saring the recess. The question is thus concluded before it is be- 
gan. A majority of the 11 are already pledged to support the bill 
H. R. 10289. They are put on that committee, and not a man is 
put on out of the 93 Republicans who requested “‘ consideration.” 

Mr. GROSVENOR rose. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Ohio 
had better wait, for I have considerable more to say, and he may 
as well reply to two or three things at one time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, no; I shall not. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Now, upon any doctrine of 
chances in the selection of these men, is it not conceivable that 
out of 205,6 men of 11, from 57 pledged and not one out of 93 
unpledged, should have been chosen, without it was by some 
one who had carefully examined these petitions and had selected 
these 6 men ‘‘ because they were pledged,” and thus conclude this 
whole question by a pledge given over their written signature? 
I want to say with reference to the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, my —— (Mr. LOVERING], who is one of the 
“pledged” men put on the committee, that there is no man in 
Massachusetts that is considered of higher honor than he, and 
when he gives his word it is as good as his bond, and when he puts 
his name to a written promise to do a thing he will doit, and I be- 
lieve that is true of the other 5 pledged men on the committee. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kerr], the honorable 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. OvERSTREET], the honorab!e gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], the honorable gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Bancock], the honorable gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Morris]. Mr. Hanna can surely rely on the honor of 
every one of these gentlemen to keep his written pledge to support 
bill H. R. 10289, with absolute confidence, 


SOME ONE WHO “KNEW HIS BUSINESS” SELECTED THE COMMITTEE. 


By any doctrine of chance it is not conceivable, I again say, 
that these men should have been selected as they have been 
selected unless it was by some man who had carefully examined 
these petitions. This was not a matter of chance. Some one 
“knew his business like a book.” This thing could not happen 
by chance once in a million trials. 

Again, the names of these six men indicate, if they are leading 
members of this House, what is occasionally claimed on this floor, 
viz, that there has been t unfairness upon the part of the 
Speaker of this House. If this committee was appointed from the 
leading members of the House, es it was supposed to be, they 
ought to have held chairmanships of or high places on committees. 
The average service of these gentlemen in this House is just two 
terms. The honorable gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] 
is also understood to be one of the most enthusiastic supporters 
of H. R. 10289, makes seven. 

What becomes of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], as 
a leading member who has served twenty-four years; of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirt], who has served eighteen years; of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopkins], fourteen years; of the 
gen eman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], six years; of the gentleman 

om Minnesota _ TAWNEY], who has served six years? And 
where is the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. LinNEy], who 
has four years—who ought to be on to represent the South 
as well as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HAWLEY]? The total 
service of these six supposed leaders is seventy-two years and an 
average of twelve years. Now, that shows that these six gentle 
men appointed — the caemne gng from Ohio (Mr. GRosVENOR] 
have been painfully neglected, by the Speaker of this House, for 
most of them have not been made chairmen nor are near the head 
of their committees. 

What is still more humiliating, they average to be in the sixth 
position on the committees on which a placed. After taking 
the five leading men in the House—the honorable gentleman from 
New York Payne], the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DaLzEeLt], the honorable gentleman from Texas [ Mr. 
HAWLEY], and the honorable gentleman from California { Mr. 
Loup]—who average a service of ten years, the pledge to support 
H. R. 10289 seems to have been an inexorable condition requi- 
site in the other six of the committee of eleven. The difficulty arose 

use few of the older members in the House are in the habit of 

pl themselves to measures they do not fully understand. 
I am orn to say is not that these gentlemen are not 
the leaders of the House, but that injustice has been done them 
in the distribution of chairmanships and high places on commit- 
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tees of this House, as indicated by the honorable gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GrosvENOR]. That is my contention. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I yield to tne gentleman, 
= . do not want it to come out of my time, because it is very 
short. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will be very brief. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say first that I had no knowledge that any one of the eleven gen- 
tlemen named either did or did not sign any petition in regard to 
any bill. Second, I did not ask anyone of all those gentlemen any 
question as to how he stood upon any bill or any phase of the 
financial question. Third, no man outside of the members of 
the House suggested to me the name of any man that I put upon 
that committee; and fourth, I say that my observation of the 
committees of this House leads me to believe that there is occasion- 
ally a gentleman in the House who is not a chairman of any com- 
mittee, but who knows as much as the average gentlemen who 
are chairmen of committees. [{Laughter. ] 

A SAFE METHOD OF APPOINTING REFEREES. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to that I want to say that my whole contention was, and is now, 
that the a {Mr. GROSVENOR] did not examine those sig- 
natures, but that somebody in interest did. Thatissure. There 
is no man in this House who believes that those men could have 
been appointed in this peculiar and wonderful manner unless 
somebody knew how they stood on those petitions. Mr. Speaker, 
there was once a reference case of a friend of mine. After the 
referees were appointed, I went to the man who was instrumental 
in having the case referred and said, ‘‘ What do you think about 
the decision? I am afraid it will go against my friend.” ‘‘Oh,” 
said the man to whom I was talking, ‘it is well enough when you 
have a reference to know how men will decide before you select 
them.” [Laughter.] It must have been agreed upon before the 
caucus was called—it was agreed upon somewhere—who should 
be members of this committee of eleven. That is just as sure as 
anything can be that is unproven. 


MR. HANNA IS PLEASED. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. H. H. Hanna is ‘‘ pleased,” and that ought to 
settle it. He probably knew he was going to be pleased. Hedid 
not wait until the 16th of February, when the committee was 
—- announced, but he was pleased on the 14th, two days 

fore the committee was appointed, and in season to send the fol- 
lowing circular letter on that day: 





INDIANAPOLIS, February 14, 1899. 

Dear Mr. : You have undoubtedly seen in the papers the 
past few days a report of the action of the Republican caucus last 
week. This action was brought about at request of your com- 
mittee. * * * It is just and proper to say that the success of 
this caucus was made possible by the influence of the President 
and the Speaker of the House and Senator ALDRICH, who is acting 
chairman of the Finance Committeeof theSenate. * * * This 
step is taken in order to avoid delay incident to discussing and 
reporting of measures by the regular committees of both Houses 
in the next session. * * * The truth is, that the step taken is 
a very great one in the interest of monetary legislation. 

The work to this time has, of course, been continuously con- 
fronted with barriers that seemed extremely difficult to overcome. 
* * * It is now probable that whatever is agreed upon by these 
committees and recommended to Congress in the next session, will 
be important features in the direction of laws for which your or- 
ganization has so earnestly - ame for the past two years. 

Congratulating you upon the progress made in the work to this 
time, * * * and with assurance of persorl gratitude and re- 
gards of the writer. 

Faithfully yours, 





H. H. HANNA, Chairman. 


‘* Barriers” is good; ‘‘at the request of your committee” is 
still better, and enjoyed by all of us because it is so complimen- 
tary to us. 

MR. GROSVENOR’'S GIFT OF PROPHECY. 

Mr. Speaker, the key to the situation may be found in what 
the honorable and very distinguished gentleman from Ohio | Mr. 
GROSVENOR] tells us—that heconsulted only members of the House 
in making up his now famous committee of eleven. This infor- 
mation gives us a clue to learn, ‘‘ Who am der pusson what put 
dem cheekins in the ge’man’s hat.” Nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, the honorable gentleman seems to have laid a fairly 
solid foundation upon which to rest his extraordinary gift of 
prophecy in foretelling what his committee will do. 

r. Speaker, perhaps Senator ALDRICH and the other members 
of the Senate Finance Committee will make a part of a great 
‘finance, bank, and currency committee of the two Houses” to 
approve bill H. R. 10289. On the other hand, perhaps they will 
wait until the eleven leading members of the House take their 
rightful places as distinguished Senators before they think it ad- 
visable to saddle the Republican party of the country with the 
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Indianapolis Monetary Commission, the H. H. Hanna lobby, and 
the bill H. R. 10289. Again, by what authority does Mr. Reon 
speak for the President, the Speaker-of the House, or for Senator 
ALDRICH? They have the same means of making their views 
known to the public as has Mr. Hanna. I can not believe they 
are responsible for the report of them that Mr. Hanna makes, I 
fear his enthusiasm has again outstripped his discretion. 

Another thing: I was told that the reason why I was not called 
into the Speaker’s room and consulted as to what was best for the 
party and best to be done for the country under the circumstances 
was, that 1 was not elected to the Fifty-sixth Congress. Was Mr. 
H. H. Hanna who was called in elected to the Fifty-sixth Congress? 
Is he even a member of the present Congress. I have never seen 
his name on the roll. Is he a sure member of the Fifty-sixth Con- 





ess? 
Mr. SULZER. He could not be elected on his—— 
HIGH REGARD FOR MR. HANNA. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I am told that Mr. Hanna 
was urged to come here as Congressman by the unanimous senti- 
ment of the Republicans of his district, but he could not thus sac- 
rifice this great reform; that he was also wanted for Senator, but 
that his position as a monetary reformer would have been com- 
promised if he had accepted. But I am grieved to notice that his 
candidate, Judge Taylor, was not elec Senator from Indiana, 
for he seemed to meavery able man. I say, in all frankness, that 
from what I have seen of Mr, Hanna, I believe he is sufficiently in- 
terested in this reform to refuse a seat on this floor or inthe Senate 
to secureit. Iam saying this because I believe it. 

I have the highest regard for Mr. Hanna, as I have for Mr. Guth- 
ridge, but I have observed the mistaken way they have lobbied this 
House, taking men by the buttonhole and begging and pleading 
with them to support a bill neither the member nor themselves un- 
derstood, I spent a month of solid time Sra ep sosmmenseens this 
bill H. R, 10289, at least six hours a day, and there were four ques- 
tions I could not myself solve. After my study of the bill I wrote 
to the authors of it the following letters, and not one of them at- 
tempted to meet the challenge. I say to this House, and especially 
those gentlemen clamorin g for reform, as tomy minority report No. 
1575 and as to the speech I made on February 14, that I challenged 
any man living anywhere to successfully controvert a single state- 
ment of fact or asingleargument therein submitted. I haveissued 
this challenge to members of the committee in the letters quoted and 
to all who are interested in bill H, R. 10289, and not one of them has 
accepted the challenge. Yet they vote fora bill of which it may be 
said that a large part of their facts they use are derived from canvas- 
back and terrapin and their arguments from champagne, and the 
result of their bill if enacted would be to continue the robbery of 
the farming sections of our country. This is my statement of 
it to this House and the country. 

‘ Mr. HILL. Iremember the gentleman having written a let- 
er— 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Let me finish this statement. 
I will put in the letter. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
HL] replied he was just starting for Porto Rico and that he 
would attend to the matter when he got back, I believe, but he 
probably has never ‘‘ gotten back” officially. 

Mr. HILL. Thepointl wanted togetat was this—thatatthetime 
the gentleman wrote that letter he included in it the statement 
that we ought all to fully understand the measure, so that we 
might fairly consider it when it came up for discussion in the 
House. Is not that correct? 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Why, 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. McCLEARY] 
drawn the bill. Isaid-—— 

Mr. HILL. Just let me proceed for an instant. I want to put 
in with the statement the gentleman has made that in twenty- 
four hours after that the bill was reported, although all knew that 
it was an illegitimate proposition, an im cal and improper re- 
port, and would not be considered by the House. Now, will the 
gentleman reconcile these statements? 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. The gentleman’s statement 
is entitled to credit, as all statements made by him are undoubt- 
edly accurate as he sees them—— 

r. HILL (interrupting). I will modify it and ask the gentle- 
man to explain the discrepancy in his own statement. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts (continuing). And yet the 
gentleman from Connecticut is so constituted that everything that 
comes into his imagination is verity and he is willing to swear to 


it as the truth. wares 
ell, my ee 
e 


es; the honorable 
not then with- 


Mr. HILL. m 
verify or even try to 
from Massach 


confused. I have said nothing needing ‘‘to be reconciled.” Mr, 
Speaker, how much time have I? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has occupied ten minutes, 


gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILt.] 


in the letters sent to each of the six who favored H. R 


the discussion in the House of 


to decide upon which is best, but to be able to enlighten the Honso 
in the discussion as well. ; 


notes to 
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Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I yi 





eld five minutes to the 


Mr. HILL. I do not care to use the time, 
Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I will now put 
- 10289, 
LETTERS WRITTEN TO MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
CURRENCY. 
New Hampron, N. H., September 1, 150. 
My Dear Sir: I am employing my vacation in preparation fo» 
HR 10289, Tamirying the 
a very exhaustive analysis of the various propositions that haya 
a submitted to our committee that are liable to come up in tho 
ouse, ; 
Nothing can be gained by any of us in failure to do justice to 
each one of the propositions, or in finding ourselves in error as +, 
any provision in any of the bills. 
e are associated together to assist each other in thoroug) 
understanding the propositions submitted to us, not only in o;, 


AND 


ily 
ler 


I think I understand all the propositions in bill H. R. 102s9 ex. 


cepting as to a few items, as follows: 


Page 8, lines 1 to 7: Under what sections and lines can United 


States notes and Treasury notes accumulate in the department of 
issue and redemption? 


Page 5, lines 3 to 7: Under what sections and lines are such 
et into the an omg of issue and redemption in order 

to be exchanged for go d then in the general Treasury? 
Page 6, lines 24 and 25, and page 7, lines 1 to 7: What amount 


of United States notes and Treasury notes can be canceled under 


section 8 or any other section, provided all the existing national 


— take out the full amount of reserve notes required and no 
more 


Page 15, lines 9 to 18: What amount of United States notes 
will have been canceled and destroyed (or the probable amount), 
as herein provided, when no more of such notes are available as a 
basis for the issue of circulating notes? 

Page 16, lines 1 to 8: What funds are to be used for the with- 
drawal of reserve notes, and how do they get into the department 
of issue and redemption? 

Your full and frank replies, from your familiarity with the 
bill, will save me a ¢ deal of work. 


Iam, very truly, yours 
"J, H. WALKER, Chairman. 


WoRrcESTER, Mass., November 10, 1898. 

Dear Sir: Isend po to-day three pa that I hope will receive 
your most thorough and critical study. I went upon the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency ten years ago by no solicitation 
of mine. I had no pet theory to force on the committee. [| pro- 
one no bill until requested to do so by the chairman, and after 

on. John Sherman not only had declined to prepare a bill and 
introduce it in the Senate, but had expressed to me a belief that 
the national system of banking must Senapenanne United States 
bonds were paid off. I had made the subject a special study for 
many years. Since then I have given nearly my whole attention 
to it for ten years. 

The bill I first drew, it has been my constant study to improve 
into the best possible form and substance to the experience 
of the world in banking and to meet the habits, prejudices. and 
demands of our own people. I believe my investigations have been 
more in amount and thoroughness than those of all other men in 
the country put together. 

Hither I am right or my errors of fact and conclusions can be 
readily shown. I have yet seen no evidence that any other mem- 
ber of the committee has made a careful study of the effect of his 
own bill or any other bill before the committee, by “trying it on” 
to the present that have been in operation more than thirty 


years. 
Several members of the committee do not think anything needs 
to be done but to— 


First. Reduce the tax on currency one-half. 
issued to the par of bonds. 
in small places. , 
from ae my ee bill. 
I hope you will take the time and do the work 
to present to the committee as thorough and careful an 
bills, H. R. 10333 and H. R. 10289, as you see 
them, as I have done to you, if you favor any general bill. 
Very truly, yours, 


J. H. WALKER, Chairman. 
MR. HILL'S BILL BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON COINAGE. 


Mr. I of the vivid 
ae ee vi 


[Mr. 


the honorable 
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Hut]. I will, however, give only one exhibit, and that from the 
pearings before the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ares. Lhe honorable gentleman introduced in the House, on 
January 5, 1899, a bill clearly belonging to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, as it was all copied from bills before that 
committee, except two or three comparatively unimportant sec- 
tions. He had no compunctions of conscience in having it re- 
ferred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, of 
which he is also a very distinguished member. He verily believed 
at the time he was doing God’s service in so framing its title as to 

it to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures un- 
jess it was read in full by the Speaker, which everyone knows he 
never does unless requested to do so. 

Scarcely any member of our committee knew the character of 
the bill, if there was one, until they saw in the papers the testi- 
mony of Secretary Gage upon it. None of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency supposed the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures would act on such a bill belonging, as it 
did, to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and therefore 
did not call the attention of the House to the error of reference. 
In fact, nearly all of them were entirely willing that the honorable 
gentleman from Connecticut should transfer the field of his pecul- 
iar labors from our committee to that on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. When, however, the report of the hearings on the bill 
was published, and especially after talking with several members 
of that committee, all was made plain. The favorable report from 
the Coinage, Weights, and Measures Committee on that bill, H.R. 
11411, was made on three grounds. The first and conclusive rea- 
son to fully justify the committee in its seeming discourtesy to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency was furnished by the 
honorable gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. HILL, as follows: 
FROM THE REPORT OF HEARING BEFORE COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, ETC., 

JANUARY 12, 1899. 

“Mr, Hitt. Mr. Chairman, my reason for introducing the bill 
was that several of these measures covering this bill were found 
in the monetary-commission bill that came before the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, and it was ruled there, that they 
were properly matters for the Coinage Committee and not for 
that committee. I have therefore formulated them very nearly 
as they were in the monetary-commission bill. * * * Ata 
later time in the hearing I will be glad to give my reasons for 
introducing the bill at all.” 

Mr. Saeaber, there is not the slightest foundation in fact for 
this statement. Not only was there no such “ruling” by the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, but there 
was no such objection. The question was never raised. The 
chairman did remark with reference to the Gage bill that it con- 
tained some matter that, taken by itself alone, would properly go 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. It is impossible that the 
gentleman from Connecticut should ‘‘ therefore formulate” the 
bill. nr one of the provisions copied from the bills before our 
committee by the honorable gentleman from Connecticut was care- 
fully and most exhaustively considered by our committee, Mr. 
HILL being very decidedly in evidence on such occasions. The 
first reason to justify the honorable and distinguished gentleman 
from Connecticut therefore falls without argument or further 
statement. 

The second reason was ‘‘to carry out the pledges made in the 
St. Louis Republican platform in 1896,” and this also has no jus- 
tification in fact. 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM OF 1896. 

The —— of the Republican convention at St. Louis, passed 
June 18, 1896, reads: 

‘We are opposed to the free coinage of silver excepting by in- 
ternational = gare with the leading nations of the world, 
which we pledge ourselves to promote, and until such agreement 
can be obtained the existing gold standard must be preserved.” 

The Republican party can not afford to have such measures as 
H. R. 11411 or H. R. 10289 forced on it. They are not Republican 
measures in that they would retire and destroy the United States 
legal-tender notes. 

following shows the folly of it at this time, even if it were 
desirable at any time: 


[New York Financial Chronicle, January 28, 1899.] 


“We have already once tried an experiment of the kind the 
Coi Committee's bill proposes—that is, of supplying by bank 
issues the want for currency when contracting the legal tenders— 
and failed disastrously. y should we be so forgetful or so 
venturesome as to assume we shall be any more successful now? 

“To supply the place the legal-tender notes had filled C 
then, as now, Sopended upon the national-bank notes, It was at 
that time as safe a reliance as it ever could be, for the law had 
been so that the State banks were tumbling over one 


changed 
another to get into the system, and taking out notes was v 
table” ys g ery 


How the arrangements for substituting bank notes for legal 
tenders worked at that time is quickly told. In October, 1865, 
(the last bank return before the above resolution was passed by 
Congress) the national-bank notes outstanding were $171,321,903. 
In January, 1866, the amount was $213,239,530. In January, 1868, 
the amount outstanding was $294,377,390. These figures show a 
much larger addition to bank notes concurrently with the with- 
drawal of legal tenders than is contemplated by the bill the present 
Coinage Committee has proposed. The provision now made is 
only one bank-note dollar for each legal-tender dollar of those can- 
celed, and none to fill the place of those retained in the' Treasury 
uncanceled; whereas, from October, 1865, to January, 1868, the 
additions to bank currency were $123,000,000. 

Moreover, previous to October, 1865, the new bank-note issues 
had been very rapid, for in January, 1865, there were only $6,- 
750,000 of bank notes outstanding, showing an enlargement of the 
volume of the bank notes afloat of $227,500,000 in the three years. 
And yet in January, 1868, the sentiment of the people had changed 


so absolutely through the canceling of $70,000,000 of legal-tender 
notes that the cry went up to Congress from all over the country 


to stop that contraction, and stop it Congress did. In January, 
1868, a law was passed declaring that on and after that date the 
authority given the Secretary to reduce the currency “‘ by retiring 
or canceling United States notes” was suspended. 

That is the history of avery desirable but badly managed move- 
ment. lt began with the country full of enthusiasm for it. and 
ended in the short space of about two years with the people thor 
oughly disgusted at currency reform and with the effort for its 
attainment begun so auspiciously an absolute failure. What we 
want to guard against most of all now is a similar waste of our 
opportunity. It is a rare chance we have. Shall we show our- 
selves capable of taking advantage of it? 


NOT A REPUBLICAN BILL. 


Second. It is not a Republican measure, in that it violates the 
pledge of making an effort to secure international bimetalism; in 
that it distinctly, needlessly, and offensively puts up a ‘‘ gold re- 
serve ” to redeem existing silver dollars, thus practically demone- 
tizing them. 

Third. It is not a Republican measure, in that it proposes to 
allow banks to circulate paper money, which is not ‘‘ guaranteed 
by the United States Government.” 

Fourth. It is not a Republican measure, in that it proposes to 
make purely bank notes a legal tender; and 

Fifth. It is not a Republican measure, because it proposes to 
force on the Treasury of the United States an unwieldy, double- 
headed treasury system after the similitude of the Bank of Eng- 
land system, where it is a failure in every panic. 


BASTARD BANKING MEASURES. 


Those bills are bastard banking measures. They have no pride 
of ancestry, in that they are not justified by the banking system of 
any country in the world, and we could have no pride in their 
progeny which will be panic and disaster. The bills are alien to 
sound economic principles, and alien to true banking principles. 
In every one of these particulars they, in essence, if not in letter, 
violate the St. Louis platform. 

Another curious thing attracts our attention. Like the com- 
mittee of 11 appointed by the honorable gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
GROSVENOR], the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures 
had practically decided the question before the bill was sent to 
them. Six out of the ten Republicans on that committee had 
given their pledge in writing, over their own signatures, that they 
would support bill H. R. 10289, and the other four had signed the 
other petition to the Speaker, ‘‘requesting consideration” of the 
bill, and thus indicated they were favorable to it. 

The third reason for favorably reporting the bill is a very noble 
one, and committees in the House should always beencouraged in 
observing it, namely, to show the House that the ten Republicans 
on the Coinage, Weights, and Measures Committee were suffi- 
ciently broad-minded and accommodating to agree on a bill even 
if they did not understand it, and could not intelligently defend 
a provision of it on the floor. ‘‘ What's alittle matter like the 
Constitution between frinds,” or truth even? 


THE BANKING LAWS OF ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


As tothe unwisdom of trying to graft the Bank of England sys- 
tem on to the United States Treasury instead of that of l’rance 
or Germany, I wish to present the following from the Chicago 
Banker and Financial Journal of January, 1599: 

** The financial world has been much interested and highly grat- 
ified at the comparative ease with which Germany passed through 
its recent money crisis. The facts as presented bear emphatic 
testimony to the excellence of the German banking law. 

**Under this law the imperial bank is able to issue notes to any 
amount for which there may be a public necessity. In the mar- 
velous industrial activity which has prevailed in the fatherland 
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there is little doubt that speculative enterprise had been carried 
altogether beyond conservative lines. German banks had given 
altogether too much indulgence to speculators, promoters, and 
others, without approved securities. In this way a very serious 
condition of the money market came about, and Germany became 
indebted in very large sums to both Paris and London. Had it 
not been for the elastic currency provision in the imperial banking 
law a panic would doubtless have ensued. The record to the 
present time, however, shows not a single important failure. 

‘*In London, no matter how grave the situation nor how urgent 
the public demand for money may be, the Bank of England can 
not issue notes beyond the amount of its authorized issue and the 
= it holds, unless by the kind permission of the ministry to 

reak the law. In Germany the imperial bank can issue notes 
beyond the gold actually held and the authorized issue to any 
amount that may be required, always provided that it pays the 
Government 5 per cent upon the excess issue. The way in which 
this system has worked ever since it has come into existence is 
worthy of the serious attention of our most ardent currency 
reformers. 

‘*Before our whole banking system is overhauled, as it seems 
likely to be, the authors of the different plans could not do better 
than to study the workings of the German banking law in the 
recent severe credit stringency. 

** Last re large sums of money were loaned in Berlin by New 
York and Chicago banks through the familiar operation of ster- 
ling investments. Germany has been meeting the situation in 
part by selling her American stocks in this market, thus influ- 
encing exchange prices sufficiently to prevent a further drain.” 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Also extracts from the Bankers’ Magazine and Statistical Reg- 
ister, volume 45, February, 1891. 
Article on “‘ The London Crisis of November, 1890,” page 595: 
‘We know finally that the legislation of 1844 restricts the ex- 
nsion of the Bank of England's notes, and paralyzes it at crit- 
cal times.” 
Page 600: 
“On Tuesday, November 12, 1890, the Bank of England's broker 
was able to rush to the stock eee where a panic was coming 
on, and announce the speedy arrival of $7,500, in gold from 
Paris. In reality the advance a upon, as is known, by the 
Bank of France at 8 per cent, and renewable during several quar- 
ters on the security of English treasury bonds, is $15,000,000.” 


Page 600: 

“The chancellor of the exchequer offered to the governor of 
the bank, if the latter made a formal request, to authorize him to 
violate the act of 1844, and that Mr. Lidderdale declined to have 
recourse to such exceptional means.” 

Page 603: 

‘‘The raising of the discount rate attracted gold, or on account 


of the profitable rate at which capital could be used, or because 
the bankers of the Continent wanted to strengthen their position 
with their correspondents.” 


And also the following extracts from the Bankers’ Magazine, 

London, June and July, 1891, page 79: 
GUARANTEE FUND “ BOND.” 
*“BANK OF ENGLAND, November, 1890, 

“In consideration of advances which the Bank of England have 
agreed to make to Messrs. soe Bros. & Co., to enable them to 
discharge at maturity their liabilities existing on the night of the 
15th of November, 1890, or arising out of business initiated on or 
prior to the 15th of November, 1890, 

** We, the undersigned, hereb agree, each individual, firm, or 
company for himself or themselves alone, and to the amount only 
set ane to his or their names respectively, to make good to 
the k of land any loss which may erer whenever the 
Bank of England shall determine that the liquidation of the 
liabilities of Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co. has been completed, so 
far as in the opinion of the | teens is practicable. 

**All the guarantors shall contribute ratably, and no one indi- 
vidual, firm, or company shall be called on for his or their contri- 
bution without the like call being made on the others. 

‘*The maximum period over which the liquidation may extend 
is three years, commencing the 15th of November, 1890.” 

PANIC OF 1893. 


Mr. Speaker, our panic of 1893 lasted only sixty-three days. On 
June 16, 1893, money was worth 9.3 per cent; June 29, discounts 734 
r cent; average week ending June 30 it was 27.9 per cent; Octo- 

r 20, 1893, it was worth 14 per eent. 

By referring to Table A and Table B it will be seen that the 
Imperial Bank of Germany in the industrial crisis of 1898 increased 
its currency in circulation by $48,000,000, while the Bank of Eng- 
jJand decreased its currency in the Baring Brothers crisis in 1 
by $5,000,000. Nopanicin y. A fearful panic in England. 


The Bank of England was compelled in that crisis 
$7,500,000 in gold from the Bank = tease, with the ae on 
much more. Not only this, but the Bank of England was practi. 
cally forced to (because it could not issue currency) assume $10 r 
000,000 of the Baring Brothers’ obligations in order to allevia‘, 
the financial distress in England, while the Imperial German Bank 
only had to increase its issue of currency, as Thave said, of aly mat 
$50,000,000 of notes to relieve the German situation. Furthermore 
it will be seen in the above quotations that the English bank act 
would surely have been ‘‘s nded” in order that the bank might 
issue even up to $100,000, of additional circulating notes jf 
necessary had this gold not been borrowed from the Bank of 
France, or had not the bank assumed the $100,000,000 of the debts 
of Baring Brothersinstead. Is the Republican party of this coun. 
try ready to adopt a bank system that would tend to compe! the 
Treasury of the United States, in conjunction with the banks, to 
any such action? , 


TABLE A.—Analysis of a part of the returns of the Imperial Bank of Germany, 
{London Economist and New York Financial Chronicle.] 
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1899. 
Jan. 15 142,315,926 | 47, 438,642 
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*Gold and silver is not divided by the statistical bureau, but average . 
about one-quarter to one-third silver to two-thirds to three-quarters gold. 


TABLE B.—Analysis of Bank of England returns. 
{Bankers’ Magazine, London, 1891.] 
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NO MIDDLE GROUND. 


Mr. Speaker, we must not forget that there is no middle ground. 
Either a great National bank, with 6,000 to 20,000 branches, which 
is the most scientific, or a quasi union of all the 6,000 to 20,000 inde 
pendent banks, only touching each other clearing houses, 
which is more democratic and a thousandfold safer. The Walker 
bill is the latter. 

RATES OF INTEREST. 


Mr. § , wish now to call the attention of the House to 
Tables the ty in the rates of discount between dif- 
to say of the districts 

same States. It be seen that while the 

in New York 

per ao 

., and 12 cen 

and cruel ha Ris pro- 


our years. ten years, or for- 
| aind H. 2. 10260 which the Republican 
“party measures.” 
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TABLE E.—Average rate of discount in forty-three cities of the United States, 
” for the years 1598-1897, and for the five years, not including days of panic, 
‘as reported weekly in “ Bradstreet's.”’ 
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5.05 | 6.60 | 3.77) 4.84) 6.20) 4.08 
5.36} 8.72) 3.65] 4.24) 6.17) 4 
5.16) 6.63 | 5.23) 4,82) 4.50] 4.64 
5.41] 7.16) 4.382) 4.61) 6.67) 4.27 
6.01} 7.0L) 5.31] 5.56) 6.27) 8.88 
5.73} 6.80/ 4.83] 5.25) 6.82] 4.96 
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9.86 | 9.46 | 10 10 10 9.88 
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FOUR SOUND PRINCIPLES. 


By the adoption into law of the four principles I have insisted 
upon, for the last ten years, and propose to insist upon with all 
the power I have while I have any influence in public affairs, in 
office or out—namely, to relieve the Treasury from maintaining 
parity, to compel the banks to maintain parity, to cease to rob the 
people of the capital they wish to use in banking by compelling 
them to buy bonds to engage in banking, and to restore to the 
people their natural rights by allowing them to use their own 
notes as money in the bills of the banks they own—will equalize 
rates of discount all over the country. The people were robbed 
of this right in the enactment of the 10 per cent tax on State 
bank currency in 1864 for a patriotic reason. It must now be 
restored in a sound national system. Then rates of discount 
would surely be very nearly the same all over this country, as they 
are absolutely the same now in Scotland and in France, and very 
nearly the same all over Germany and in Canada. 

THE BOND ISSUE OF 1898. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, it will be-seen by Table D, what I said in 
the House while we were discussing the revenue measure of 1898 
is true. More than $9,000,000 were absolutely wasted in the sale 
of the 3 per cent ten-twenties of 1898. I was treated with scant 
courtesy when I said in the House, when that measure was being 
discussed, that it would lose the country from $20,000,000 to 
$50,000,000; that upon the price our bonds sold for during 1889 the 
saving on that $200,000,000 sold, as the table and footnotes show, 
would be $30,000,000. Upon the basis of what our bonds sold for 
in the three years, 1887, 1888, and 1889 the loss was $22,000,000, and 
covering the whole eight years ending 1892 at the price our bonds 
sold for the loss was $18,000,000, and at the price the identical 3 per 
cent ten-twenties of 1898 in January, 1899, the loss was $16,000,000, 
as I have said. But what I then said has already come true. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was forced by the unwisdom of 
Congress to sell those bonds on the market at their face value 
and without the slightest justification. This is not a question of 
‘**foresight” and ‘‘ hindsight.” Every man of the slightest finan- 
cial experience knew it then as surely as he knows it now. 


TABLE D.—Receipts, etc., in United States 3 per cent 10-2) bonds of 1898 
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d |Free moneys Free mon- 
A : lmarket! Market ee jin ees x in 
wards arke arke noaitedin| includin Treasury 
in— | Amount. | rice. | value. os deposits ‘ less that 
- ational | deposited 
banks. nationa dept r 
banks. | in banks 
1898, | 
June..... $26,514,837 |* 104 $27,575, 430 |+$28, 299,359 |+$195, 754,815 |$167, 575, 456 
GOR? e<ase 74, 870, 043 | * 104 77,861,844 | 38,795, 631 205, 657,571 | 166, 861,940 
i wantin 57, 623, 104 105 60,504,259 | 58,266,108 24, 844,215 | 196, 578, 107 
Sept ..... 27, 956, 135 105. 4 | 29, 465, 756 | 65, 968,467 | 204,487,085 | 228,578,618 
Oct ......| 8,704,897 105.6 9, 192, 371 80,888,712 | 307,557,504 | 226,668, 792 
BE wacaiatl 2, 470, 284 105.5 | 2,606,149 | 95,014,909 | 300,238,275 | 205, 223, 306 
Dec...... 959, 263 107 1, 026, 407 | 94,641,001 | 202,376,790 | 197,735,789 
1899. 
Gi mesées 249,893 | 108 269, 884 94, 860, 916 | 294, 764,695 | 199,903,779 
Total. 100, 48, 456 | pinned 208, 605, 100 | Ba Nasene weseeeneeneee|eeneees 
* Estimated. + On the ist day of the month. 


Appreciation of bonds, $9,156,644. 

On January 31, 1899, United States 10-20 year 3 per cent bonds of 1898 to 
yield 2.543 per cent must sell for 108, to yield 2.46 per cent must sell for 109, 
to yield 2.29 per cent must sell for 111, to yield 2 per cent must sell for 116 to 
yield 24 per cent must sell for 107}. 

There is no justification in selling bonds for a less price than 
they are worth on the market under the plea of a ‘‘ popular loan.” 
There can be no such thing as a popular. loan in this country, as 
it is understood in France. Our people do not keep their savings 
on their persons, in their houses, or bury them in pots in their 

ardens. It is believed that not more than 5 per cent of the 

200,000,000 loan of 1898 is owned by persons who have property 
to the value of $10,000 or less. There is very nearly $50,000,000 of 
that loan already in the Treasury, either as security for Treasury 
money deposited in banks of for circulating notes taken out by 
banks. I insert the following slip from the Worcester, Mass., 
Evening Gazette, of August 6, 1898: 


“HOW THE WAR BONDS WERE SUBSCRIBED FOR. 


‘«The Citizens’ National Bank has received most of its subscrip- 
tion of $66,000 in Government war bonds, and has the assurance 
that the small balance will arrive in a short time. The bonds are 
all of the denomination of $500, and were subscribed for by 132 
friends of the bank, each in his own name and under his own ad- 
dress. The bank sent the money for the lot by a single New 
York check, which was made possible from the fact that the in- 


stitution was one of those designated by the Government for 
receiving subscriptions. 


“The subscribers signed an agreement to hand over to the bank 
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the bonds as soon as received, and already the great part of 
the precious pee are deposited in the vaults of the bank. The 
Quinsigamond National k expects to receive $10,000 in $500 
bonds, procured in much the same way as were those of the Citi- 
zens’ Bank. Word of the acceptance of the bid has already ar- 
rived. As the profit on these bonds is already $5, the investment 
is a good one. Other banks subscribed for the bonds in larger 
amounts, and consequently do not expect to be successful in get- 
ting them, as the issue will be consumed in bonds of the small 
denominations.” 
THE PEOPLE ROBBED. 


Mr. Speaker, what is true of that loan which that bank took is 
true of nearly every dollar of that loan. It is not held in banks, 
but by bank officers and their friends. It is too gilt-edged at the 

rice they paid for it to be put in eqns institutions for the 

nterest of stockholders. It is held by B seco persons, by the 
bankers of this country, or by the banks themselves to an amount 
of at least $190,000,000 of the total $200,000,000, and yet the law 
still stands. If the Secre of the Treasury is obliged to sell 
$200,000,000 more bonds he will be obliged to waste from $15,000,000 
to $30,000,000 more. The Republicans who areresponsible for such 
foolish legislation have the task before them of making the people 
believe from the or that that law is the very acme of sound 
Republican financial wisdom. They are also to bring this wisdom 
to the indorsement of the bill H. R. 10289 and of the doings of the 
Indianapolis Monetary Commission tg 8 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, Jonn- 
BON], 
r. JOHNSON of Indiana. Idesire to occupy the time only for 
the purpose of asking the gentleman a question. He was ng 
a bitago of acommittee composed of the members of this House to 
take into consideration the currency question and devise a system 
of banking and currency to be presented for the legislation of this 
House. Now, do you expect that the next Congress, on the eveof 
the next general election, is going to = any banking and cur- 
rency legislation at all? For my part I do not. 

POLITICAL DYNAMITE IN CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 


Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Neitherdo I, It would re- 
suit in the certain defeat of the Republican party if itdid. There 
is more dynamite to the square inch in anything connected with 
the United States Treasury and our banking and currency system 
than in any other subject that can be presented for legislation. 
The people who would be benefited by the legislation to which 
the gentleman refers are now fooling with unlimited coinage of 
silver, and if you attack this question at all just before instead of 
just after election it is certain to swamp the party. The Speaker 
of the House knows that that has been my opinion from the first. 
I was interested in having the committee educated now up to de- 
ciding on what should be done at the proper time—on what shall 
be done in the future, when we are in a position where it will be 
possible for us todo anything. December, 1896, is not December, 
1899 


Mr. Speaker, I believe I have but five minutes remaining. 

Mr. COX. Will the chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency yield now for one question? 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I will not yield under any 
circumstances to the gentleman from Tennessee Mr. Cox], for 
have not the time. 
; ee The gentleman from Massachusetts declines 

o yield, 
THE CHATIRMAN'S DIFFICULTIES ILLUSTRATED ON THE SPOT. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I want to call 
the attention of the House to the difficulties the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency has labored under in the 
committee, as illustrated by what is taking place here and now. 

With reference to the treatment of the President's recommen- 
dations, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hii.], and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JoHnson}, on the floor of this House, 
labored indefatigably to defeat one of the most a pledges 

iven + the party at St. Louis, doing all they coul them 
ere and in committee. The pled had been given that the Re- 
ieee baggener - ane could aan to — international 
imetallism, and the ev ey could against making 
the only effort possible in providing a commission to visit Europe, 
absolutely oblivious of the pledges of their party. 
BANKING REFORM NEVER PROMISED BY PLATFORM OR PRESIDENT. 


The party platform or the President ete to reform 
the en and rene the Treasury of this country, 
and are not responsible for it in any degree whatever. They have 
promised to continue to maintain parity. It is true that this 
t reform in our Rape re ang Seer currency—must come, 

n order to Ss agg, te cost us from 

million to seventy million dollars a year. t the people of 
country are not yet ready for this and currency reform. 
They had rather still fu sacrifice the to seventy millions 
of dollars a year until they get good and ready. It is not our busi- 


——_—_——S um 
ness, as Congressmen, to do it unsupported by the : 
the business of the people to first demand it, then fog = = rr 
— mr OHNSON of ‘Indiana. oe 
, oO i Does not your bill ate ; 
banking and currency reform? . Contemplate 
Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I donot yield; and, furt);<, 
I ves the Sergeant-at-Arms to appear, if necessary, to protect 
my time. 
eSPEAKER. The gentleman declines to be interrupted 
_Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. A man has a right somo. 
times to speak of himself. I think it is recorded somewhere t},a} 
a man in speaking of himself said that he “had fought a goo, 
fight and had fi his course.” In my office of chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency I have, in my speeches 
and writings, exhausted this question as far as it can be exhanste,) 
upon the issues already raised, and finished my course, Buty); 
reports and speeches, to the committee mostly, and on the floor .? 
the House, are ignored by nearly every man, 80 far as I know. jn 
looking for his glory. [Laughter.] rs 
No man has patiently investigated any point and come to ino 
with proof that I was in error, as they were in duty bound to do 
to a man working day end night in pursuit of the truth on this 
at reform, as I was compelled to do in my office. I again chia). 
enge any man in this House and in the country to successfy/|y 
—_ out any error or successfully contradict a single position | 
ve taken. The facts I have given are facts taken from oficial 
public documents or compiled in the public offices for me and to 
which you can refer to see whether I am correct or not. Table G 
shows how few bonds were taken in the South and West. 


UNIFORM COURTESY OF THE HOUSE. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, [ want to thank this House for its uniform 
courtesy to me during my ten years’ service. I am not one who 
prophesies smooth — I go for the truth direct, with but little 
regard for who stands between me and the truthas I see it. And 


_| yet never on this floor excepting on three occasions in my ten years’ 


service has — gentleman objected when I asked unanimous con- 


sent—the gentleman from Massachusetts, my colleague | Mr. [}.4::- 
RETT], the tleman from New York [Mr. ert, and the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hix}. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Nobody on this si 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Nobody on that side. In 
fact the opposition party are entirely ready to listen to an inde- 
pendent man, whether he be Republican or Democrat [applause |— 
entirely ready. 

Thanking the House for its uniform and abundant courtesy, [ 
yield the floor, sree) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker—- 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I do not yield it for a specch. 

Mr. Foe ny of Indiana. I — wea b to 7 a ae words by 
way of reply to some expressions drop gentleman from 
Mosochuscite {Mr. WALKER]. There will be no controversy be- 
tween the gentleman and myself on other matters he has referred 
to. I simply want to answer one or two points that the gent!e- 
man has made. The gentleman has to!d the House that he did not 
believe the time had come for banking and reform legisla- 
tion, I imagine that every member of the on Banking 
and Currency, whether he agrees ay Soe Sse in his position 
upon the question of reform in the ng and currency or not, 
will be very much amazed at this statement. Every gentleman 
within the sound of my voice knows that ever since the gentleman 
has been a member of the House he has been one of the most per- 
sistent members in clamoring for banking and currency legis!a- 
tion, Why, he is the author of a bill upon the subject which he 
has tried every means under heaven to have ed from his 
committee and passed in the House, and which he has time and 
— insisted was the only salvation for the Government, and 
which bill is the very essence of a radical reform of the banking 
ont, WALKER 6 
Mr. W. of Massachusetts. I object. I have put every 
other bill in advance of it for my whole ten years’ service, and tle 
records of the committeee prove it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. This bill of the gentleman provides, 
iar, @akh peceee on this point. of *Regeiar order!” 
at I care tosay w r order! 
The SPEAKER. » The regular order sa 


e 
toni = wie ¢ that th cua oo aoe ane if os 
, very y, 80 e e RECOR 
along with the remarks of m Stead teak Oicenehunetts. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understands thatten ninutes more 


has insisted that I 
of the Republican party 
of my party. He refers, I believe, 


are left. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The 
once stood upon this floor as a mem 
eet eee 
of 


an majority 
to She Bir 30, seeian an tenetinnel pee — 

Mr. Massachusetts. I reserve the balance of my 
time, [Laughter.] 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana (continuing). For the purpose of 
securing bimetallism by an arrangement with other nations, The 
charge that the ae makes against me is true. 

The SPEAKER. Onemoment. Thegentleman can not reserve 
his time after he has taken his seat without reserving it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The charge that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts makes against me is true. In all my career 
in Congress I have never failed to vote for every Republican meas- 
ure that was before the House that was demanded by the platform 
of my party in national convention assembled, except on that par- 
ticular question. Now, every man on the floor of this House is 
familiar with the conditions that led to the introduction of that 

Jank in the convention that met at St. Louis. It was not designed 
to mean anything. It was known when it was adopted that it 
was impracticable, and if possible to be carried into execution it 
would be detrimental to the gold standard rather than a benefit to it. 

The point I desire to make, Mr. Speaker, is simply this—— 

Mr. COX, Will the gentleman—— 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee made his speech yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts declines 
to yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. If banking and currency reform 
is postponed until the next Congress assembles you will find this 
Administration and the leading members of this House declarin 
that it is dangerous to tamper with the currency, that it wil 
influence a certain element at the pulls and lead to the defeat 
of the party, and thus you will find that no action will be taken, 
and banking and currency legislation will indeed be dead. 

But if this Administration will do its plain duty to the people 
of this country, if it will call a special session of not to 
give it a hundred thousand men to crush the liberties of an alien 

ple, but to take up the subject of banking and currency re- 
orm now, and if, when that session assembles, the Administra- 


tion will lend his active assistance to it, it can take up and con- 
sider the subject of banking and currency legislation. It can pass 
a just measure of reform and put it on the statute books in ample 
time to vindicate itself before the next general election, for the 
people will apprehend its benefits and blessings, and the party 
then will have done its entire duty to all sections of the country, 
and will have made its calling and election sure when the vote is 
taken at the next general election. 

And I make the point here, and I want every banking and cur- 
rency reformer in this country to understand, that the President 
of the United States does not intend to give banking and currency 
reform a fair show; or, if he does, let him call a special session 
of Congress to enter upon the discharge of the work. Those who 
believe in banking and currency reform in this country, and their 
name is legion, have their eyes on the President of the United 
Statesin this greatemergency. They have heard him declare that 
he would call a special session of Congress if the Army bill was 
not passed. 

Now, they ask whether or not a great measure of internal reform 
is sufficient to command his consideration and his respect. I saw 
it stated the other day in the Post that aconference had been held of 
leading Republicans and Senators at the White House, at which the 
President presumably was present, and that they had determined 
to accept the compromise Army bill, because thereby they would 
avoid a special session of Congress, and the idea in avoiding that 
was that they would avoid the discussion of the money question 
and give to the President of the United States nine months of un- 
interrupted time during the adjournment of Congress in which he 
might solve the question of expansion and the Philippines. And 
yet the President of the United States told the people at Boston 
in his cman address that that was a question to be settled and 
determined by the American Congress. Verily, sir, the President 
of the United States is the embodiment of candor and fair dealiug 
with the American people. 


TABLE G.—Receipts on account of subscriptions to the 3 per cent 10-20 loan of 1898. 
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, 289, 210. 00 782, 085. 31 
955, 140.00 700, 620. 00 
2, 756, 470. 00 550, 744. 00 
1, 152, 470.00 770, 258. 00 
1, 986, 900. 00 555, 300. 00 
1, 755, 860. 00 569, 288. 00 
8,812, 246.80 |...........-..- 
985, 540. 00 
97, 480. 00 
728, 520.00 
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5, 168.78 8, 366. 87 | 1,278.70 | 1,859,261. 36 





199, 848, 456. 02 
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Orrice OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED States, February 7, 1399. 


Let Us Reform the Filipinos After We Have Reformed the 
Beef Trust. 


Agovernment that loves its soldiers more than it loves the beef trust should 
know that aren ttle could follow the camps easier than hungry men could 
carry refrigerators. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 20, 1899. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12125) making an ap- 


= to carry out the obligations of the treaty between the United 
tates and Spain, concluded December 10, 1898— 

Mr. LENTZ said: 

Mr. SpzaKer: I intend to vote for this appropriation of $20,000,- 
000, but not because I think we are buying anything. Spain was 
certainly unable to deliver anything, or she would not have begged 
us to secure and deliver to her her prisoners, which she could not 
take from the Malays. If she had any title to that property, she 
would have gone in and taken home her own I am 

to give her the $20,000,000 in charity, just as we have 
to do by the action of the Senate in ratifying the treaty. 
@ are no longer confronted by a theory; we are facing a fact. 


In substance the Administration, acting as our agent, contracted 
for 10,000,000 human beings at $2a head. This is cheaper than 
you can buy sheep in Ohio, and inasmuch as the world regards 
it as a debt, I am willing to pay it, notwithstanding I regret the 
fact that the gold-worshiping party of these United States has 
become so callous that it can rejoice in the purchase of slaves by 
the island full instead of the ship full—slaves not to pick cotton 
under the lash, but to pay taxes under Springfield rifles and maga- 
zine guns; slaves to relieve wealth from an income tax; slaves to 
justify a large standing army, so that the sons of Senators and 
Congressmen may wear shoulder straps and live in idleness and 
luxury; slaves to justify a large standing army which shall be a 
burden to the farmer and a menace to the liberty of the laboring 
classes, who have not yet forgotten how their brothers were shot 
in the back at Hazleton for meeting to discuss their misery, their 
grievances, and their rights. . 

Let us pay the twenty millions; not so much because the Senate 
has ratified the treaty, not because the President and his advisers 
have been swelled and ‘puffec With theonceit of empire, not 
because we could not use the twenty millions to better purpose for 
our own national family, but because it is the shortest and most 
economical route back home forthe public mind. Itis the shortest 
and most economical route by which we can divorce ourselves 
from foreign complicationsand foreign thoughts. Itisthe shortest 
and most economical route toyeturp to the immediate considera- 
tion of the principles and pugposes which inspired our ancestors 
to frame the Declaration of Independence and construct the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

It has been the trick of European powers to get into war with 
each other whenever the masses of the people began to consider 
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and discuss the ‘rights of man.” And sol fear in this country 
those who dictate the policy of this Administration became so 
thoroughly alarmed at the awakening which took place in 1896, and 
have been so much disturbed by the persistent and determined 
st dy and discussion of economic questions within our own land, 
that they have sought refuge temporarily from their impending 
fate by hiding their greedy purposes behind war clouds, hoping 
and preferring to involve this Republic not only in an entangling 
alliance with Great Britain, but also with eae and hostility 
against other nations, as well as to complicate us with oriental 
questions and difficulties. 

Of the many thonsands of years that man has struggled on earth 
for existence and civilization we know but little except through 
some brief scraps of sacred and profane history covering the last 
six thousand years. But al! we do know teaches us that Deity 
himself has not been able to construct a man of heroic propor- 
tions anywhere on the face of this big round earth within 20 
degrees either north or south of the equator. 

The Philippines lie between the parallels of 6 and 19 degrees 
from the equator; possibly MarK Hanna and William eee 
can, by shooting ‘* benevolent assimilation ” into them with 13-inc 
guns aad by ee them with Maxim rapid-fire and Gatling 
guns, do for them what God found himself too weak todo. As 
for myself, I have no more respect for that Christianity which 
projects itself through the agency of magazine guns than I have 
for that Mohammedanism which centuries ago carried on its proc- 
ess of ‘‘ benevolent assimilation” with fire and sword, and recently 

rojected itself with the insolence and arrogance of bigotry into 

Yhristian Armenia. 

We have in this country one great American, William Jennings 
Bryan, who without any power reposed in him and without any 
patronage except the confidence of a great people, has formulated 
and declared his policy in graphic words when he said: 

I object to shooting Christianity into the Philippines with Gatling guns, 
first, because it does not do any good to those that are hit; and second, it 
keeps those who are not hit so _ burying the dead that they have neither 
opportunity nor time to profit by it. 

If such a man were President everybody would know his policy, 
and the flag would not be made the dish rag of greedy syndicates 
and corporations who want to loot and plunder Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines, 

Let us pay the twenty millions, and do it speedily and pepe 
and learn a little of philosophy at the same time. Let us feel 
about it as Ben Franklin did when he found that he had paid too 
much forthe whistle. It will be money well expended if it teaches 
us in the future to say to ourselves as Franklin been taught to 
say to himself: ‘‘ Don’t give too much for the whistle.” And let 
us hereafter have Chief Executives who get their inspiration and 
instruction from the hearts of the people, and not from the schemes 
and greedy purposes of syndicates and trusts. Let us get away 
from wars and rumors of war, and get the public mind back to 
the first principles and the holy purposes of the American Repub- 
lic, as set forth in the preamble of our great Constitution in these 
words: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice,insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the pressings of liberty to 
ourselves and our pemearity [nes Philippines], do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the Uni tates of America. 

Until a few months ago I had seriously believed that the pre- 
amble to the Constitution of the United States meant something 
more than empty words. I had thought that this preamble had 
come down to us with much of that divinity in its purpose which 
characterized the Ten Commandments when they were committed 
to Moses to be handed down to humanity. 

Let us ask ourselves whether it could have been within the con- 
templation of the fathers when they used the expression ‘‘ promote 
the general welfare,” that we should shoot ‘‘ benevolent assimila- 
tion” into the Philippines through the agency and the dictatorial 
power of a President who, only a few months ago, declared that 
‘forcible annexation would be criminal.” If the expression ‘‘ pro- 
mote the general welfare,” in the preamble of our Constitution, 
jastifies shooting ‘‘ benevolent assimilation” into the Philippines, 
then it is subject to the interpretation that we can shoot the same 
“assimilation” into Russia, and England, and Germany, and 
China, and Australia. 

The men who now are clothed with a little brief authority are 
demonstrating the saying of the old Greek poet that ‘‘every new 
ruler is a tyrant.” Not only is this ‘majority appearing in the 
form of a monstrous tyrant to the Philippines, but all Euro 
must chuckle and gloat over the fact that the American Repub- 
lic, following the dictates of a mercenary majority, has seen fit to 
abandon its peaceful ya and way around the world 
to the opposite side of the earth and there pretend with shot and 
shell, with murder and hell, to be carrying on the business for 
which the great American Republic was incorporated under the 
great charters of the American Constitution and the Declaration 
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of Independence. Fine words butter no parsnips. H 
a : . Hereafte 
initials ‘‘B” and “A” will not only be synonymous with « —— “ 
lent assimilation,” but they will forever stand as the initials « f 
*‘buncombe” and “‘ arrogance.” 7 
On the 4th day of July, 1776, the wisest and most disinteresteg 
atriots that ever voiced America’s hope and mission made their 
eclaration to the world and to all generations of mankind j, 
these words: . 
We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men d eanal 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rig, : ‘ Y at 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to s. 0. 
these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their |... 
powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever any form co —_ 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people t 


alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its foundatj,,, 
on such principles and organizing its powers in such form as to them shall 


seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
The high purpose and inspiration of these words must have been 
the soul and the svirit of the leaders among the Philippines in 
their efforts to throw off the yoke of Spanish Government, and 
to-day they can have but one solemn purpose, and that is “ to jn. 
stitute new government, laying its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and oe ease got Suppose Germany and 
France, after the assistance rendered by Steuben and Lafayetto 
and thousands of others of their citizens, had sent their armies 
over to establish a “stable government” and to shoot “ benevolent 
assimilation” into Washington and Jefferson and Adams and Paine 
and Morris and Benjamin Franklin. The answer of our fathers 
would have been that the men on this side of the water knew bet- 
ter how ‘‘to institute a government that would effect their safety 
and happiness” than — foreign power. ; 
Our Declaration of Independence did not claim that our colonial 
ancestors would establish a perfect government, but merely pro. 
osed for the time being ‘‘ to institute a new government, and to 
ay its foundation on such principles and organize its powers in 
such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness.” What commission of politicians, what political 
faction, can be trusted to establish an honest government on the 
opposite side of the earth when the syndicates and trusts and other 
forms of organized greed are able to hoodwink the people and dic- 
tate every act and the entire policy of the administration of affairs 
at home? Think of the a and assumption of a political 
‘eed d that proposes to istianity to the heathen, when at 
ome we can not have an honest election of our Presidents and 
Senators and Congressmen! Think of talking about ‘benevolent 
assimilation” for the people on the other side of the earth, when 
bribery and corruption have besmirched our Senatorial togas over 
and over again! Think of the sham, and cant, and hypocrisy, and 
assumption of bettering the condition of the Philippines by an 
Administration that secured its power for four years by intimida- 
tion, coercion, and bribery of the weak and hungry and humble 
of — own land! : a . 
ot many years ago a large percentage o e@ people of these 
United States found scriptural authority for keeping the negro in 
slavery, alleging that the white master could take better care of 
him than he could take of himself. Lincoln led us through the 
red sea of fire and blood that delivered us from that shame and 
that wrong to humanity. To-day the that arrogates to 
itself the name of Lincoln’s party, not without many notable ex- 
ceptions it is re strutting in imperial fashion before the 
nations of the and declares that it will keep 10,000,000 of 
Philippines and a couple of millions of Cubans and Porto Ricans as 
litical slaves just so long as the ority of the voters in these 
nited States shall, with insolence and assumption, assert that we 
can take better care of the islanders than they can take of them- 
selves. Solong as we have millions of industrial slaves in our 
own land, in thefactory and on the farm, who are being looted and 
Ss by piratical trusts, we shall have more than enough to 
o if we turn our Gatling guns on the public enemies at home. 
We shall have enough to do to put in the noses of the 
hogs that are in our orchards and meadows, without going away 
from home to borrow trouble. Negrosla has been abolished. 
Industrial slavery is the curse and the issue of the hour. Let us 
liberate our own industrial slaves before we subject 10,000,000 
islanders of the Tropics to political slavery. : 
Let us not deceive ourselves by the high-sounding, vain-glorious 
term of ‘‘ world power.” Let us not take our hats off to ourselves. 
and chuckling with = the lessons we have learned 
from history’s page. The Roman tickled his vain-glorious ears 
with the battle of ‘* world power.” The m, wading 
through blood, smiled with the vanity of becoming a ‘world 
power” as he carried the star and crescent from province to em- 
pire. The Spaniard of three hundred years ago also carved his 
way by brute force to the dignity of a ‘world power,” until! 
Philip II boasted that the sun never set on his 


essions. 
Away with the buncombe and jingo of a “world power” that 
aust be carried on and maintained under the theory that “ might 
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makes — * by murdering the Philippines and sacrificing hun- 
dreds and even thousands of the lives of our own American man- 
ood amid the diseases and jungles of the tropics. 

We need not turn our faces to the future to enjoy the privilege 
of contemplating ourselves as a world power, for we have been a 
world power ever since the Declaration of Independence was rati- 
fed and consecrated by the surrender of the sword of Cornwallis 
to Washington at Yorktown. We have been a world power in 
our peaceful pursuits, teaching all humanity the blessings and 

rivileges of a government of the poe by the people. Wehave 
Ca a world power by teaching the world here a little and there 
g little, line upon line and precept upon precept, of the doctrine 
and philosophy that ‘‘All men are created equal” and that “‘ gov- 
ernments are instituted among men to secure and maintain this 
equality.” That man who does not realize that we have been a 
world power for more than a hundred years does not understand 
American history, has not read the history of the world, and does 
not comprehend the difference between character and brute force. 
The Republic of France, the humanized Governments of England, 
Germany, and even Russia, the revolutions againt Spanish tyr- 
anny in the Philippines, the rebellions against Spanish oppression 
in Cuba, are all due to the fact that the American Republic has 
been the educator and world power of the twentieth century. 

Let us turn our attention on our own affairs and see whether 
we have not more than we can care for here. Let the President 
and his commissions reconsider the act by which he pays as a 
bonus $78,375, giving a vacation for the next seventeen years to 
Charles P. Eagan, without requiring of him so much as the serv- 
ice of asingle day. Let us right our wrongs at home before we 
take care of the heathen. Let us have a satisfactory explanation 
why $78,000 should be given for nothing to a man who, after a 
trial by a court, had been condemned and found unworthy of a 
commission in the American Army. The Army Register on the 
ist of January, 1898, showed the rank of Charles P, Eagan to be 
that of a lieutenant-colonel, and that there were 67 lieutenant- 
colonels who were his superiors, and in the list of colonels there 
were 71 who were his superiors. In other words, of colonels and 
lientenant-colonels there were 138 who outranked Charles P. Eagan 
on the ist day of January, 1898, For the sake of establishing jus- 
tice in the land, let the President or some one of his many com- 
missions explain, if they can, to the people of the Union why 
Charles P. Eagan was so much better than any one of the 138 
colonels and lieutenant-colonels that he by Presidential favor 
could be preferred to all those men and given an opportunity to 
make contracts and experiments for beef pulp and other cheap 
meats of the packers’ and canners’ combines. 

After the court had found Eagan unworthy of the commission 
of an American officer, why in decency and fairness was he not 
at least subordinated to the 138 officers over whom he had been 
promoted? One year ago Eagan was drawing, as a lieutenant- 
colonel, a salary of $4,000 a year, and had he retired as a lieutenant- 
colonel his pay for the rest of his life would have been $3,000 a 
year. What has he done under the shoulder straps of a brigadier- 
general except to disgrace the uniform of a soldier? What other 
reason except Presidential favor and the love of the beef trust can 
be given for paying an $5,500 a year the next six years, and 
then allowing him to draw $4,125 as a retired officer for the re- 
mainder of his life, which, according to the expectancy tables, is 
eleven a more, or seventeen years in all? Let some mouth- 
piece of the Administration answer the people these questions if 
he dare! Meanwhile Eagan will please sing— 


** He Certainly Was Good to Me,” 


and will also pose as an evidence of prosperity and that wages 
have been increased. 

Let us have another commission appointed to explain to us why 
Henry C, Corbin by Presidential favor was promoted over 43 colo- 
nels who outranked him and made a gadier-general within 
the last year. Is it possible that all of these 43 colonels were in- 
ferior to this one favorite? And while this same commission is at 
work, let it find an explanation for the people why the President 
and the framers of the Hull bill were not satisfied with having 
donated to Corbin the rank of a brigadier-general, but struggled 
by day and by night through many months of the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress to lift him above 50 brigadier-generals of the regular and 
volunteer establishments and clothe him with the — and 
honor of a major-general. In what battle had Corbin distin- 

ished himself? t some one answer where. I admit that Mr. 

orbin has been a courteous and efficient clerk and a good politi- 
cian in a comfortable chair in a bomb-proof building that was at 
least 1,500 miles beyond the range of Spanish guns, but I utterly 
fail to see any g reason why Commandin neral Miles and 
20 other major and brigadier generals and 43 colonels of the 
a 


and this court favorite made the counselor to the 


establishment should all have been repudiated and 
cubordinetea 
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As I understand the term ‘‘major-general,” it means a greater 
general. If anything, it means more than a great general, and yet 
this Administration struggled to promote a man who for twenty 
years has not been a general at all, but merely a clerk in charge 
of the files, according to the statutes that govern the duties of an 
adjutant-general. ‘‘Adjutant-generai” is a French expression. 
Translated into English it means general adjutant, a general as- 
sistant,a general clerk. If the highest military title in the Ameri- 
can Army is to be had by legislation and favor, then it ought to 
become a term of contempt as odious in the ears of a genuine 
American as the titles of the English nobility were to the men 
who were the companions of Washington, Franklin, and Jeffer- 
son. In America titles of honor are neither to be inherited nor 
to be received as court favors.- They will be tities of contempt 
unless they are conferred by the people. 

Eagan and Corbin must be the pets and favorites of the Admin- 
istration or they would not have been jumped over the scores of 
men who outranked them in January, 1898. It is evident they had 
access to the President and had “pull” enough to get whatever 
they wanted, and the only legitimate way for either of them to 
have secured the high rank, as compared with those who from the 
time of Lincoln down had stood in the Army Register as their 
superiors, would have been by going to the front, and there, by 
heroic conduct and skill and ability in the face of Spanish guns, 
have won the right to wear shoulder straps. 

**A tree is to be judged by its fruit,” “A man is known by ths 
company he keeps,” and this must apply to Presidents as well as 
other citizens; and inasmuch as the whitewash commission has 
done its part in relieving Alger, and the President has done hie 
part in rewarding Eagan, little remains to the people but to say 
that the matter is now up to Mr. Corbin and the President. It is 
for them to turn aside from shooting religion with Gatling guns 
into the Philippines and explain to the American people how it is 
and why it is that in their mismanagement of the Army there 
were 454 deaths among the killed and wounded and 5,277 deaths 
by disease. Let them explain to the outraged people, let them 
explain to the heart-broken fathers and the weeping mothers why 
this awful record of disease and death even in the camps at home. 
Is it not apparent by this record of incompetency and inefficiency 
that we have more to do in our own country than we are capable 
of doing well, much less assuming the burdens of 10,000,000 peo- 
ple on the other side of the earth? 

Let us have an explanation why in the Navy, with its 15,000 to 
18,000 men, there were but 18 deaths among the killed and 
wounded, and not a single death by disease. Let whitewash 
commission after commission be appointed, and while you may 
fool a part of the people part of the time you can't fool all the 

ple all the time. fe the meat was not rotten when it was de- 
ivered at the camps, then it is quite apparent that it was allowed 
to rot by the nincompoops and misfits who were put in charge of 
the Commissary Department, many of them being young men who 
had never been able to support themselves, but had secured their 
appointments because of the political or social ‘‘pull” of their 
parents. 

Think of the outrage of allowing political and social pull to put 
inexperienced and incompetent men in charge of the provisions of 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers! What a splendid opportunity 
the Administration had within that brief war to have shown its 
regard for honesty and national honor by having placed in charge of 
the Commissary Department competent and efficient, able-bodied 
and sound-minded men, who had secured their training and dem- 
onstrated their fitness by service on either side in the late civil 
war. Let usturn our attention to our own affairs, and see whether 
we can not secure legislation which will make it impossible for the 
politicians and horse doctors to disgrace and destroy the Army in 
the future. 

Let us turn our attention to the question of Schley and — 
son, and see whether or not we can discover who is responsible 
for this shameful page of American history. Not even the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Congress of the United States 
could escape the contempt of the American people by conferring 
upon Schley any other title than that of second place to Dewey, 
and to Dewey alone. In the hearts and judgment of the Ameri- 
can people Dewey stands as their Admiral, and the world will al- 
ways recognize Schley as our vice-admiral. The press of the 
country has crystallized and summarized the judgment of the 
American people in a little interrogatory poem, which I read 
from the Beookiyn Jeffersonian of the 11th of March, 1899, in the 
following words: 


SAMPSON OR SCHLEY? 


When the Spanish fleet, with full headway, 
Dashed out of Santiago Bay, 
Taking the chance of death and wreck, 

o stood on a Yankee quarter-deck 
And marked the game with eagle eye— 
Say, was it Sampson or was it Schley? 
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Who was it when shot and screaming shell 
Turned Sabbath calm into echoing hell 

Steamed into the thickest of the fray, 

His good ship leading all the way; 

While the roar of his guns shook earth and sky— 
Say, was it Sampson or was it Schley? 


In American hearts who holds first place 
Of those who claim part in that glorious chase? 
Whose name stood out on that glorious day 
As the hero of Santiago — 
In letters of gold engrave the name on high— 
Say, is it Sampson, or is it Schley? 

—Exchange. 


Upon examination of the record of Sampson I find that the Navy 
Rezister for the Ist of January, 1898, showed 6 rear-admirals, 10 
commodores and 8 captains of superior rank to Sampson. Among 
his superiors were both Dewey and Schley, and had Dewey been 
in the American waters Sampson, of course, would have been 
jumped over him as well as Schley and all the rear-admirals and 
commodores. This might have been excusable if Sampson had 
had any record to justify it. Napoleon, when he made selection 
of a commander, always made the test in four words, ‘‘ What has 
he done?” If that test had been applied to Sampson, then how 
could he have been preferred to the other 19 above him? 

If it was not because Sampson had political or social pull, then 
it must have been because his name was Sampson, and when I 
remember how he wasted time in the peace blockade at Havana 
I am reminded of the blind Samson pulling down the pillars of 
the temple. When I remember how he bombarded Matanzas and 
killed a mule, Iam reminded of the jawbone of an ass which made 
the first Samson famous. 

But when I remember that on the morning of the 3d of July 
this same blind Sampson, for some reason, saw fit to make a tri 
down to Siboney, 10 miles away, and took with him the New York, 
one of the two fastest cruisers, and to that extent weakened and 
crippled the guard in front of San Bay, and when I remem- 
ber that he could have taken one of the tch boats and made 
that trip, I am inclined to think that he wanted to go down in style 
and with p, and, therefore, a is that Sampson, 
instead of being honored, ought to be court-martialed for his neg- 
ligence on that occasion, Cervera regarded it as negligence, and 
took that very hour as his opportunity to make his escape. 

When I remember that after ey, as commander, had de- 
stroyed the whole Spanish fleet, and had compelled the Colon to 
lower her flag after a race of 50 miles, at 1.20 in the afternoon 
and remember that Sampson did not arrive until 2.23, and when I 
remember that the speed of the Brooklyn and the New York is over 
20 miles an hour, I think it conclusive that Sampson had no more 
to do with the destruction of that fleet than he had with the de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet at Manila. The sinking of the Mer- 
tho Saleion coe to trum kind of a def 

ose who emeneer p up some of a defense 


- for Sampson saw fit to omit Sampson’s letter of the 20th of May to 


Schley, and Sampson himself saw fit on the 3d of July, in his tele- 
am from Siboney to the Secretary of the Navy, to say, “The 
eet under my command offers the nation as a Fourth of July 
resent the destruction of the whole of Cervera’s fleet.” These two 
acts weighed in the balances by those accustomed to consider 
circumstantial evidence are among the most damaging that could 
possibly be adduced. Witnesses in court are sworn to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. The fact that 
the letter of the 20th of May from Sampson to Schley had to be 
ae and the fact that Sampson himself used the words 
‘the fleet under my command,” instead of the words “‘ my fleet 
under the command of Schley,” complete the case. Courage and 
sincerity are not to be found in either of these acts, and neither 
legislation nor Presidential favor will ever rob Admiral Schley of 
the honor of being the hero of Santiago. 

Where did Sampson do any fighting? Where did he earn any 
distinction except for es and jealousy, such as are incon- 
sistent with strategy and true co ? If valor and skill are to 
earn distinction in the Navy, then a high sense of justice requires 
o< other names than Sampson's be sent to the Senate for pro- 
raotion. 

I regret the necessity of speaking plainly and reciting these 
names and this history. [havo no personal ill will against an one 
of the men whom I have named, but I can not tamely inae 
the promotion of men who never were near a fight and who have 
risked nothing, while those are humiliated who have glorified the 
nation. Is it not our sworn duty to warn the American people 
by pointing out the tendencies of this Administration that_arro- 
gates to itself a monopoly of honesty and national honor? If for 
pereene and political reasons alone in these conspicuous places 

n the Army and Navy injustice to hundreds of superior military 
and naval officers can be done, if in each State and each commnu- 
nity like injustice was done by Presidential appointment of the 
sons of those who have social and political , is it not quite 
apparent to all who are intelligent enough to cast a ballot that 


the time has already come when equal rights and om 
tunities are aot only denied to tha goes tet ene of the 
land by the trusts, but are also denied to them by tho (\.° 


Executive, whose sworn duty it is to be the ¥' 

rights of the weak and the homble? Sa of the 
it not high time to read Mill on Liberty, and ponder oye; hi 

suggestion that— ” 


The tyranny of the majority is now generally includ 
against which society requires be on its guard? uded among the ; 


Surely it is high time to consider the ‘‘tyranny of the majorj+. » 
when that ew becomes so insolent and tepetent as ne oe rt 
on the floor of the American Congress and to repeat in its e:j;,.. 
rials of a subsidized and venal press, that men who exercise ¢},, 
right of free thought and free sees should be drummed out of 
campand shot. Drummed out of campand shot for believing and 
— that the whole Philippine Archipelago is not worth the s.. 
rifice of one poor widow’s son, much less the sacrifice of thousan.1, 
of America’s manhood and hundreds of millions of thehard-earic,| 
money of those who pay the taxes into the Treasury for the sy). 
port of this imperiadatic parade before the nations of the wor), 

There is some satisfaction, however, left to Mr. Bryan and th, 
rest of us in knowing that Senators Hoar, Hae, Edmunds, Jo), 
Sherman, and Speaker REED, JOHNSON of Indiana 
Carl Schurz, Professor Von Holst, Andrew Carnegie, Grover (Jey. 
land, Dr. Parkhurst, Samuel Gompers, Felix Adler, Reverend Vay 
Dyke, the Republican mayor, Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, tho 
Republican vernor, Pingree, of Michigan, and countless others 
the equals of these distinguished men, are all to be drummed out 
of camp at the same time and shot for the same kind of treason, 
For my part I agree with Mayor Jones, of Toledo, when he says: 

Iam deeply impressed with the belief that it is the destiny of this nation 
to lead the world in solving pene of social conditions, and in particular 
in bringing about such a state of affairs as will enable men who are willing 


as 
to work to be self-sa and self- and of value to themselve 
and to the community. Cope, emselves 


I am also impressed with the same belief and feeling that moved 
Andrew Carnegie to say to the editor of the New York World, in 
a letter which ap in its issue on the 18th of February, 1599, 
the following: 


To the Editor of the New York World. 

Srr: The President, in his Boston speech yesterday, makes this extraordi- 
ae ——_ —s Philippines, like Cuba and Porto Rico, were itrested 

our hands war.” 

On the contrary, the as the rosult of the war provided fo 
the Phili Za eet Pestaiientaseamein rca 
for nego’ — with Spain as to their “fu control, disposition, and 

ernment."’ 

The es have been “intrusted to us” solel the unexpected 
dunk tee made by the President himself after 6 had paldenly 
o- his mind—which was at first that we should not burden ourselves 

The Senate asked him to lay before it his instructions or correspondenc 
with the Commissioners, which would have proved this. but he — 

war. 


The Philippine burden isnot 5 isthe President's 
own Pandora pot, Bie New Year's to his country, for which he alone is 
either Congress 


responsible. N nor had any voice in the matter. 
Bu one need not wonder why he to 


ilg 


baits joer ~ — a. eooae the responsi- 
since he us that * drop, w! from the veins of an 
Tasuiean online ox ngeianelied Oak is to my heart.”’ His con- 

him. No wonder. The wality Macbeth elas cried out, “Thou 


nat not I did it!’ 
ca sa: 7 
Whether the tion of the was wise or foolish, they are 
better stand ike a, d a ae Ore romonaibility eo calor 

r u e@aman and assume , asking his country- 
men to forgive his mistake if he now sees he has made one. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
New York, February 17. 


Fie on an Administration and its henchmen that find it n.ccs- 
sary to resort to the inquisition of slander and libel in its efforts 
to stifle free thought and free speech. I am pleased to note that 
in the Reichstag of ae the members still have a higher 
conception of their rights, and that there it can with safety and 
all frankness be declared on the floor that ‘‘it is not the business of 
the German Parliament to merely register the wishes of the Crown.” 
Sad contrast for the American Parliament, when men like (01- 

Johnson of Indiana are given to understand that to «n- 

a thought, and to express it, in opposition to the temporary 

desire and temporary notion of the Executive, means to be repuli- 
and ostracised. tated . Be 

Less than a year our Executive, resting supine in his 
tardiness, was cassie his faith in “ ’s sense of justice,” 
which through its ambassador had called him a ‘low politician. 
To-day we have “Spain's sense of justice” in contrast with our 

t's ‘‘sense of justice.” To-day Spain is humiliating and 

Per etki. eet ths Anbecican Pe for their failures at Mani!s 
and San while the American President is een and 
umiliati and General Miles. It is well known 
that Shafter wired to W. in substance, for authority to 
retreat from Renna ee records the fact that General 


Toral did not surrender until General Miles had made his historic 
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race from Washington to Santiago as fast as steam could carry 


him. It is well known that Toral made his surrender at the time 
of his conference with General Miles. It is well known that Gen- 
eral Miles was heroic and manly enough to disclaim the credit and 
leave the honor of the surrender to Shafter. 

It is well known that General Miles, with a little over 3,000 men, 
in a campaign of nineteen days, took possession of Porto Rico, 
notwithstanding he found there as an antagonist 17,000 Spanish 
soldiers. It is well known that General Miles made that conquest 
with the loss of but 3 men killed and 40 wounded, and that, like 
Dewey, he did so without following any orders made by politicians 
at Washington. It is well known that General Miles entered the 
civil war from a clerkship in a store, and by gallantry, and cour- 
age, and strategy, has won on fields of battle in civil and Indian 
wars, step by step, every degree of promotion until he stands to- 
day the Commanding General of the Army, without even so much 
asareprimand in his entire military career of thirty-six years, yet 
to-day the people of America see their entire Army humiliated . 
cause, for political purposes, it has been found necessary by the 
Administration to repudiate a true and faithful military patriot, 
and yield to the designs of the beef trust and the ambitions of 
court flunkies and sycophants. 

Surely the people will learn the difference between the estimate 
of Abraham Lincoln ea upon General Miles and the estimate 
placed — him by William McKinley. Without any training 
at West Point, General Miles offered his life for the Union in 1861, 
and has to his record the proud honor of being one of Lincoln’s 
brevet major-generals before the war was over. Every step and 
every degree of a was won on fields of battle and not 
by court favor at Washington. To-day we see Lincoln’s major- 
general insulted and repudiated because he had the honesty and 
the courage to call the cheapest and the most inferior chucks and 
scraps of beef by their right name. Meat that was canned in such 
a condition that the fat and grease and gelatin were all inter- 
mingled with the fiber that was stringy, and caused the men to 
vomit immediately after eating it, could hardly be called by any 
better name than ‘‘embalmed beef.” 

The thousands who died of disease are the best evidence that 
the food was vile, and the declarations of thousands of privates, 
many of whom were professional and business men, and whose 
word is just as good as that of ones the official class, are evidence 
sufficient to all fair-minded men that Ger-eral Miles only performed 
a soldier's duty and acted along the lines of a soldier's honor when 
he called attention to the fact that the boys in the camps were not 
dying because they wanted to. 

While we are in the business of having commissions appointed 
every few days, let us have a commission to a and report 
why the Government sent ‘‘embalmed beef” to Porto Rico after 
General Miles eee nomoreshipments 
be made, saying that plenty of cattle could be bought in Porto Rico 
tosupply the army. t the commission also report why the boys 
in the field were compelled to eat this cheapest canned meat, while 
during the same period 175,000 head of the finest cattle on earth 
were being shipped alive from the ports on the Gulf of Mexico 
and Atlantic coast to foreign countries. A government that loves 
its soldiers more than it loves the beef trust should know that liv- 
ing cattle could follow the camps easier than hungry men could 
carry refrigerators. The diseases and deaths in our camps dem- 
onstrate that something was criminally wrong, and if not for 
political reasons then why should not the Commanding General 


of the Army be instructed to locate the wrong? Why not find our | 


weak points and correct them before the next war instead of con- 
cealing them with whitewash? General Miles has, by his position 
and experience of thirty-six years in the Army, become the best 
qualified man in America not only to find the truth, but best 
equipped with the courage to tell it when he finds it. 

Instead of having the investigation and report made by the 
Commanding General, as common sense and business-like expe- 
diency would suggest, it is a that no such investigation 
will ever be permitted, and I agree with Hon. H. H. McFadden, 
of the Steubenville Gazette, when he says: 

The Administration will likely conclude that there were no sick soldiers, 
but if (there were, the cause was desire to get home. Also. t there was 


no beef with green mold on it, but if there it was the result of blue 
glass worn by the soldiers to keep the sun out of their eyes. 


It was Schley who discovered Cervera, and it was Schley who 

destroyed his fleet. It was Miles who brought Toral to terms of 

er, and it was Miles who conquered the Spaniards in Porto 

Rico almost without the loss of life, and yet these two heroes 

stand condemned by an Administration that is m to its 

political creditors, not to promote the ‘‘national honor,” but to 
promote the further power of capital and trusts. 


Woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, h ites! for ye are like unto white- 
washed which indeed a : Peantiful outward, but are within 
full of dead men’s bones, of all —23 Matt., 27. 


Eagan, Corbin, and Sampson, who never were near a fight, are 
promoted and rewarded! Schley and Miles, who whipped the 


Spaniards at every turn in the lane without sacrificing our own 
soldiers, are discredited and slandered! Is this war or is this 
politics? Is this Spain’s “sense of justice” or ~ this America’s 


‘**national honor”? Letthe memories of Jackson and Lee, of Grant 
and Sherman answer. 

In the masterpiece of Aischines, which was second only to the 
masterpiece of Demosthenes, the Athenians were warned that in 
granting crowns they were forming the character of their children. 
Let us apply the thought of Aischines to our own times as we 
pronounce his words: 

Most of all, fellow-citizens, if your sons ask whose example they shall imi- 
tate, what will yousay? For you know well it is not music, nor the gymna- 
sium, nor the schools that mold young men; it is much more—the public prox 
lamation, the public example. If you take one whose life has no high purpose 
and crown him in the theater, every boy who sees it is corrupted | el ar 
therefore, Athenians, remembering posterity will rejudge your judgment, 
and that the character of a city is Stormnined by the character of the men it 
crowns. 

I recommend this page of Aischines to William McKinley. If 
American boys and American soldiers see that the king crowns 
only catering servility and toadyism, then what will remain to 

romote valor, courage, and heroic sacrifice on fields of battle? 

f cringing political manipulators by ingratiating themselves on 
the President can achieve the highest military and naval honors, 
then what inducement will remain to the honest, stern, and stead- 
fast soldier to seek promotion along the legitimate lines of his 
high calling? ‘‘When the emperor makes his horse a consul, 
honest men will decline a share in the consulship.” 

I repeat the thought and reiterate the demand that we return to 
the consideration and prosecution of the great business and mission 
of the American Republic. Let us look after the bettering and 
ennobling of our own 75,000,000 people and their posterity. Let 
us remember that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
and let us remember that the Republic will be no stronger against 
the foreigner than our weakest and most remote island possession. 
And let us never forget that it was Abraham Lincoln, who had 
no desire for pomp or glory, who saw no hope in empire and mil- 
itarism, who gave it as his judgment that— 

All the armies of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, with a Napoleon for 


commander, could not by force take a drink from the Ohio River or make 
atrack on the Blue Ridge Mountains in a trial of a thousand years. If 


destruction be our lot, we must ourselves be its author and finisher. 
nation of freemen we must live through all time or die by suicide. 

For the past two years it has been conspicuous that the party 
which ay arrogates to itself the name of Lincoln, and pro- 
claims itself the guardian and conservator of ‘‘ honesty and national 
honor,” does not dare to quote from Washington, nor Jefferson, 
nor Jackson, nor Lincoln, on any of the great questions which are 
before the American people. 

And with the hope that the despotism and ee of a boss- 
ridden majority may not destroy free speech and free thought, let 
us turn our attention to the heathen after we have cared for our 
own family; let us create new pensioners after we have settled 
with the soldiers who saved the Union; let us Christianize the 
Filipinos after we have taught our own people not to tolerate a man 
in the United States Senate who secures his seat by bribery and 
fraud; let us Christianize the Filipinos after we have secured equal 
opportunities for the sons of the poor with the sons of the rich; let 
us Christianize the Filipinos after the business man of small means 
shall be restored to equal opportunities for existence with the syn- 
dicates and the trusts; let us Christianize the Filipinos after we 
have established in America that democratic doctrine of the labor 
organizations, ‘‘An injury to the least of us should be the concern 
ofallofus.” Let usattend to the business of the Filipinos after we 
have no business of our own. 

For these reasons I want to go on record as favoring the 
$20,000,000 appropriation, because we can not afford to lose time 
quibbling about a few millions, when we can afford to spend hun- 
deeds of millions to murder Filipinos. Why hesitate to waste these 
few millions while wasting somuch? Let us say to the world that 
we do not need the money; we have money to burn. [Laughter 
on the Democratic side. } 

Let us go on giving away the money of the people and tax them 
for more. The people who have to pay these taxes are not the 
people who would have to pay an income tax. Let the masses of 
the laborers come and fill up the Treasury, and let us pay it out. 
Our hope will be in the taxpayers realizing what is being done by 
this imperialistic Administration with the taxes which are coined 
from the sweat of the brow of the farmer and the mechanic. Let 
us go on and blow away our millions, because we are about to 
have anew régime. We are to have a royal military establish- 
ment, and we are to teach the world how it is and what it is to 
have a President of the United States who is also King of Porto 
Rico, Czar of Cuba, and Emperor of the Philippines, [Laughter 
and applause. | 
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Eulogy on the Late Hon. W. F. Love. 


REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS C. CATCHINGS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 25, 1899. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions— 

** Whereas the House of Representatives has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of the Hon. E. C. WALTHALL, late a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Mississippi, and also of the death of Hon. W. F. Love, late 
a member of this House from the State of Mississippi: Therefore, be it 

‘Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that <9 - 
tunity may be given for tributes to the memory of the late Senator E. C. 
WALTHALL and of the late Representative W. F. Love, and as a particular 
mark of respect to the memory of the late Senator WALTHALL and the late 
Representative Love, and in recognition of their eminent abilities and distin- 
guished public services, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial pro- 
ceedings, shall stand adjourned. 

“That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family of the late 
Senator WALTHALL and the family of the late Representative Lovz; and 

“That the Clerk be ordered to communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate "— 

Mr. CATCHINGS said: 

Mr. Speaker: The lateness of the hour is such that nothing but 
the great regard and the warm personal friendship that I have so 
long entertained for my late distinguished colleague would induce 
ime to take the floor. Anintimate and extended personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Love warrant me in agreeing most cordially to 
the tribute which has just been so gracefully paid to his memory 
by my colleague [Mr. McLatn], and I know that the people of 

ississippi will do so likewise. 

Sir, the ancient proverb that ‘‘a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country” can have no application in the case of 
my deceased friend. He died almost within bowshot of the place 
where he was born andreared. Hislife went out in a community 
which knew him well and thoroughly, in the coy in which he 
had long resided, amidst the people at whose hands he had reaped 
his brightest and most distinguished honors. My uaintance 
with him began very many years ago; so far back, indeed, that it 
is unpleasant to reflect upon how much of my life has passed 
away since then. 

We were young men, serving together in the legislature of our 
native State. I knew him then asa man of rare judgment and 
great aptitude and capacity for legislative work. His industry 
equaled that of _— man I have ever known. His judgment and 
discrimination and accuracy of thought were even then developed 
to a notable degree, and when he took his seat here I said to him 
that he was better adapted to the pursuit of legislative work than 
any other, and that I was confident he had an honorable and suc- 
cessful career before him. How little did he and I then dream 
that he was to be cut off almost before his Congressional career 
had begun! 

He was singularly sincere and earnest. His temperament was 
ardent and generous. He was moved by the most refined sensi- 
bilities; a candid friend, and a gentleman always. 

His devotion to such duties as devolved upon him was worthy 
of all praise. At the opening of this Congress I had the good for- 
tune to draw a seat beside his. This made my intercourse with 
him close and constant, and the more intimate it grew the stronger 
became my regard and affection for him. 

1 know, Mr. Speaker, that he was an ambitious man, not in the 
sense that he sought office merely as something which might re- 
tlect personal credit or distinction upon himself, but that he might 
win for himself a name of which his friends and his family would 
be proud. It was a pleasure to him to feel that he was a leading 
man in his community. Indeed, | may say that he was always 
the leading man in every community in which he lived. 

But what does it matter, Mr. Speaker, that his career was cut 
short so suddenly? If he had survived I do not doubt that his ex- 
a would have been that which many have gone through. 

blic office is not satisfying to the heart nor to the soul. Until 
a man secures an office he often feels that he would derive great 
happiness and pleasure from it, but when he has attained to it he 
realizes that he has grasped a mere shadow. He then finds that 
office holding is hollow and heartless and comfortless, The pub- 
lic servant who is faithful and devoted to his duties too rarely 
receives the credit to which he is entitled. 

There are ambitious men ever seeking to supplant him. His 
conduct is distorted and perverted by those who would have it so. 
It is impossible for those at his home to put themselves in his 
place and understand his environments. It is impossible for 
them to have ee them the same light which sheds its 
effulgent rays upon , and so he staggers along, harassed and 








distressed, because he feels that he is misjudged. Conscious of 
his own rectitude, he feels that possibly he is alone in that ce = 
sciousness. So, public life, I do not hesitate to assert, is the ieee ‘ 
unsatisfying which a generous, an honest, and a conscientions 
man can lead. I speak this after long years of observation ay, 
reflection. My own constituents have honored me far beyon| 
-_ erate — = — a I - ue — to be understood as 
reflecting upon them. simply the osophy of Stn. 

tion to = bw I would give ebereanet. ' =e Me situs. 

So it matters not to Mr. Love, possibly it is best for him, that 
he was cut short in his career. Certainly at the time of his deat) 
there were none to criticise him. His constituents al] admired 
and Joved him. He had done nothing which had brought upon 
him their complaint or their condemration, and he died in the {|} 
enjoyment of the regard of a large and intelligent constituency 

eath, Mr. Speaker, should not be a terror. We must all come 
to it. No man has skill or power or strength to avoid it. (er. 
tainly we should have the courage to encounter that which a}! 
have met who have gone before us and what all must face who 
come after us. What boots it whether a man’s life is extended a 
few years or a few days or a few hours longer? In the midst of 
great eternity it is at its longest a mere breath, a mere second of 
time. Ido not know at last if it ought not to be to his dearest 
friends a matter of congratulation that he ended his career at 4 
time when the clouds of political adversity had not lowered upon 
him, when he felt that he was in full sympathy and accord wit}; 
the constituents who had delighted to honor him, and when jo 
eee that his departure would occasion the deepest regret to them 
all. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. LOvE would have become a distinguished 
member of this House if he had lived, not because he was a pril- 
liant genius, though he was a man of a very high order of ability, 
but because he was honest, he was faithful, he was ambitious, he 
was industrious, and he wastrue. Those are the elements which 
achieve firm and }« sting success. The brilliant genius may shoot 
athwart the sky and shed the rays of the meteor, but, like the rays 
of the meteor, he soon passes away and is as quickly forgotten. It 
is the patient toil, it is the ae igging for the solid foundation, 
Mr. Speaker, that achieves those results which find a lasting 
place. 

It was a source of oo personal regret to me when I heard of 
Mr. Love’s death. I was very much shocked. I did not even 
know that he had been sick, and yet he was almost a neighbor. 
So quiet and modest were he and his family that they had taken 
their grief, their trouble, and their sorrow to themselves; and it 
was but the day before his death that I saw a telegram speaking 
of his extreme illness. That was characteristic of him. He did 
not desire to advertise his suffering or his illness. Ashe had gone 
through life, modestly, taking his own burdens upon his own 
shoulders, so he, modestly, in his own home, with only his family 
and friends around him, fought the last fight and passed over to 
his reward. 

1 do not know, Mr. Speaker, that I need say more. What I 
have said has been spoken with all earnestness and with all sin- 
cerity. 


The Late Hon. Denis M. Hurley. 
REMARKS 
HON...0.. WW. 826285, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 3, 1899. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions— 

* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opporta- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of;Hon. Dents M. Hurvry, 
late a soeuneee. of the House of Representatives from the State of New York. 


2 > as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased and in tion of bis abilities, and as a distinguished public serv- 
ant, ew at conclusion of these memorial proceedings shall stand 

urned. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk be cted to send a copy of these resolutions 


Mr. STONE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would pay the tribute of a sincere friend to tho 
merits and memory of Denis HurLEy. Few men in this House 
have won for themselves a more genuine or a kindlier 
feeling from their fellow-members than Mr. HurLEy possessed. 
This was not because of anything a that he did or said, but 
for what they felt he was—a true, , straightforward, open- 
hearted, clean-handed, honest, and earnest man. He performed 
his duties in a quiet, fai , unostentatious manner. He was 





a—_-_ 


ever ready to serve a constituent or aid a friend. He was not an 
orator, and yet he could express himself clearly and in a manner 
that attracted attention and commanded respect, partly, perhaps, 
from the modesty, if not the diffidence, of his bearing, but largely 
from the transparent simplicity and evident eomyrin | of his utter- 
ances. He was not a constructive statesman, and yet he had 
earnest convictions on the great questions of the day, and had 
studied attentively and had acquired a store of information on 
some of the questions of practical governmental administration 
ot which any of his colleagues might have been proud. He was 
not highly educated, but he was well informed, and his informa- 
tion was of that practical character which comes from thoughtful 
observation, intelligent reading, and the teachings of personal ex- 

ience and reflection. He was not an aggressive partisan, and 
yet he had deep and strong political convictions, from which he 
never swerved, and he was always true to the principles of the 
party with which he was allied. 

Mr. HURLEY was exceptionally modest and unpretentious in 
tastes, manner, and life, and given to noshow nor parade. He 
essayed no leadership mand never assumed more merit than he pos- 
sessed, and often not as much. He was moderate in action, gentle 
in manner and speech He was faithful to every trust assumed; 
true to his country, to his party, to his friends, to himself. He 
never wavered nor faltered in any cause in which he enlisted. My 
last interview with him was a striking illustration of his earnest- 
ness of pee and persistent devotion to any cause that enlisted 
his sympathy and commanded his approval. He had in some way 
become early strongly impressed with the importance of the adop- 
tion by this oe of a decimal or metric system of weights and 
measures, and the bill for that purpose introduced by him in the 
Fifty-Fourth, and again in the present Congress, was to him a 
matter of constant care and interest. 

When, three or four days before his sudden death, he reached 
the Capitol for an hour, after many months of weary sickness and 
enforced absence, he sought the room of the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures with the aeerees sole purpose of 
finding some one who would assume, in the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
charge of the cause and the work to which he had devoted him- 
self so zealously during his term of service in this a When 
he was assured that a colleague from hisown State would take up 
his unfinished work and introduce and press his bill in the next 
House he expressed his satisfaction in his characteristically quiet 
manner, but in a way that showed he felt he had performed his 
last public duty. It was a sad and solemn occasion. Even the 
hand of death, which he must have felt already drawing him to 
the silent tomb, did not hold him from a last effort to forward a 
cause to which he was devoted, and almost from the confines of 
another world came the legacy of duty which he intrusted to his 
colleague. 

Others who knew Mr. Hur Ey in his home, in his family life, 
in his business associations, can bear witness to those attractive 
qualities which bound to him a devoted family and confiding and 
appreciative business associates. Those of us who knew him only 
as a member of this body can bear ready testimony to his fidelity 
to public duty, his purity of purpose, and to his simplicity and 
id strength of character manifested during his service in this 

y; and even in the hurry and pressure of these closing hours of 
adying Congress we do not forget the friend and associate who has 
gone on before. 


The Late Hon. Denis M. Hurley. 





REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. HOWE, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 3, 1899. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That the businessof the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Denis M. HuRLEY, 
late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of New York. 
“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased and in recognition of his abilities and as a distinguished public serv- 
ant, the House at the conclusion of these memorial pr gs shall stand 
ou: 


“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed tosend a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased "— 

Mr. HOWE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In offering a tribute to the life, character, and 
memory of my coll e, the Hon. Dents M. Hur ey, let me 
say that his was not only a ess life of morality, but one fully 
charged with those beautiful characteristics that mark the man 








in committee for the consideration of the 
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of kindly feeling, and whose heart was ever sensitive at the dis- 
tress of his fellow-men. 


Mr. Hur wey was one of God's noblemen. His heart overflowed 


with kindness. He was generous, brave, withal possessed of a 
nature as gentle and sweet as thatof a child. He was a man 
of broad and liberal views, wise and sagacious in political coun- 
sel, and remarkable business foresight. They loved him most 
who knew him best. The more intimate one became with him, 
the more did his genial soul reveal itself. 


As a Representative, he was unswerving in his fidelity to the 


trust reposed in him by the people of his Congressional district, 
not only giving character and tone to the great business interests 
centered in his district, but reflecting credit upon the intelligence 
of his constituents and himself as well. 


The world was made better by the lifeof Denis M. Hurry, and 


when God took him to himself there was left a void that will long 
remain unfilled. 


May the recollection of the good qualities of his life remain with 


us and continue to inspire us to nobler and better deeds, thus 
emulating this noble man, leaving the world when we go from it 
better because of our having lived. 


Eulogy on Death of Hon. Stephen A. Northway. 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH G. 


OF ILLINOTS, 


JANNON, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 18, 1899, 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 


nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. STEPHEN A. Nortru- 
WAY, late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of Ohio. 


‘Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 


ceased, and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distingu‘shed public 
servant, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall 
stand adjourned. 


“ Ordered, That the Clerk communicate the resolutions to the Senate” 


Mr. CANNON said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: In the Fifty-fourth Congress STEPHEN A. NoRTH- 


WAY commenced service upon the committee over which I pre- 
sided, While I made his acquaintance in the Fifty-third Congress, 
yet an intimate acquaintance did not begin with him until we 


were associated together day by day in the eee of business 

fouse. I became very 
well acquainted with him under circumstances that I believe gave 
me a — thorough and proper appreciation not only of his 
mental force, but of his character. 

It is difficult for me to pay a proper tribute to hismemory. I 
have it in my mind and heart; but no one can properly describe 
those factors that go to make up a true manhood. You have to 
come in contact with a man from day to day to properly appreciate 
him. Mr. Nortuway had excellent ability; he had magnificent 
intecrity. This especially I grew to recognize from association 
with him under conditions whereI could not be mistaken. Service 
in the committee room and the conference room proved him to be 
industrious, faithful, intelligent, honest. 

In common with his colleagues throughout the country, 1 was 
both surprised and grieved at his death; but after all he has but 
preceded those left behind by but a few days. He had faith in 
man, faith in his race, believed in it, tried to serve it, not only so 
far as his constituency was concerned, but so far as all the people 
of the Republic were concerned, so far as our civilization was 
concerned. He was a worthy type of the men of all the genera- 
tions that have worked out our civilization, each generation pro- 
gressing and at the same time holding the progress that the prior 
generation made, 

Character is better than ability. You can get along without 
genius and without exceeding ability in individuals or in the mass 
of the people, but you can not get along without character; and 
the progress that we have made in the Republic and that our 
fathers made before its formation and that the race has made has 
only been possible through character. ‘‘If a man die shall he live 
again?” has been a question present in the mind of each one, 
perhaps, from the beginning. ‘The universal hope for a continued 


existence and the universal protest against extinction warrant us 
in believing in the future life. I, in common with others, have 
the hope and the faith that when we cross the dark river it is but 
a continuation of life. Under what conditions I know not; but 
if it be a continuation of life to the individual, the character still 





be 
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remains; and in the nature of things, like must seek like there as 
it does here. And I shall be happy indeed if, when my time comes 
to cross over, I shall find on the other side association with 
STEPHEN A. NORTHWAY and such as he was, and as I trust is. 

We pause to-day to pay a brief and ing tribute to his mem- 
ory. Thatisall wecando. The world is full of life, with death 
allabout us. Wedropout ofthe procession. Thetearsofafriend 
and of the family are shed, but there is no time for more thana 
passing tribute or more than a passing thought. It seems to me 
that when we pause to-day to reflect on the service of STEPHEN A, 
NortHuway that it is like unto the conditions that existed when 
it was said that a new disciple said unto him, ‘‘ Master, suffer me 
first to go and bury my father.” But Jesus said, ‘Follow me, 
and let the dead bury their dead.” And I am quite sure Mr. 
Nortuway, if he be cognizant of what is passing to-day in this 
Hall, would be quite content with the statement of what the Mas- 
ter said under those circumstances, and would be also quite con- 
tent that we should put on the harness and move forward in the 

rformance of our duties as he moved in the eens of sim- 
ilar duties when he was with us. While I shall not forget him 
while I live, I can not do more than add this brief testimonial to 
his worth as a man and as a Representative. 



















proper degree of consideration for others the men who - 
opposition lines in the great political ere of those ane m 
he loyal American citizen who first believed that slavery wy: . 
a crime against morality and religion and God and liberty and 
the rights of men, and who, in the second place, believed {),., 
slavery was a political curse to the country, to the North an.) + 
the South alike, and that its ive assaults upon the lines .+ 
established freedom and liberty of action and thought might \\,.) 
be carried in the enthusiasm of young men into a position th»: ;,, 
the calmer a in which we live might be considered 4j;)), st 
bigotry. One by one we saw the barriers broken down; fui: |, 
slave law executed with lawless cruelty in the very midst 65 ;),, 
libe: one people of the State; the uri compromise (js- 
regarded and an attempt to force slavery by virtue of a foc. d 
construction of the Constitution upon the free soil of Kansas 3,4 
Nebraska, 
These were conditions that shaped opinions; these were eon). 
tions that formed character. These facts count for the sturdini<s 
and the uncompromi pertinacity with which the men of t). 
section that produced NortHway contended for every inc}, : 
ground,and often doubtless without very high regard for ¢}\o 
opinions of others. Then came the war; and these people, wit}; .)| 
this strong growth of prejudice, found themselves surrounded |), 
men who were willing to see the Union destroyed and two coun. 
tries instead of one organized here. The tnessed it amone 
distinguished men in the State of Ohio, and they realized it w),.., 
a great segment of the people of the State seemed tending polit- 


The Late Hon. Stephen A. Northway. 


REMARKS 


ically toward a man whom the conditions of the country had 
taught the people to believe was an enemy of the United States 
or or ee _— ae S this. i. 
7 ut of the fiery furnace of those controversies came the stronz 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVE NOR, mental organization of NorTuway. In politics he loved liberty" 
OF OHIO, and believed in the sanctity of the Constitution and the inyiola- 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 18, 1899. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now s nded that oppor- 
tunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. STEPHEN A. NortH- 
WAY, late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of Ohio. 
ceanel cnt ip socmmaiiion of tip sapeaah sidllien un a, Gatiapalined penis 
servant, tho House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shali 
stand adjourned. 

* Ordered, That the Clerk communicate the resolutions to the Senate "— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall speak but briefly, following as I do the 
comprehensive and beautiful elogium w h has been ne 
upon StepHEN A. NortTHway by his successor, Nortaway, 
born in New York, went early to Ohio and settled in the Congres- 
sional district which poomease from the common people so many 
distinguished men. From the log cabin, the country schoolho 
and the farm of the pioneer has come a wealth of intelligence, 
virtue, and of power. NorTHWAY grew up to manh and de- 
veloped into the fine character that he was in the same moral, ed- 
ucational, political, and religious a' here which produced 
Giddings and Wade and Garfield and Whittlesey and a host of 
other strong men, loyal in devotion to the country, faithful in all 
the duties of life, and ever exemplary citizens. 

As a lawyer, STEPHEN A, NorTHway had an analytical mind, 
without the benefits and support which come of a ege nee 
and without the aid of scholastic attainments. In law he analy 
the principles underlying the questions that came before him, and 
in his efforts in the court-house he carried with him and brought 
into action that most powerful ally of the advocate, absolute 
sincerity. It may have that at times he did not quite esti- 
mate the equities of his opponents’ case, but if he lost anything in 
that direction he gained by the power and sincerity with which 
he presented his side. He had t indispensable quality to the 
country lawyer, the confidence of the people of his surroundings. 
No man ever doubted his professional integrity. No man ever 
for a moment hesitated to believe that NoRTHWAY as a lawyer 
would do “. He won his cases by force of t study of 
facts, boundless power in their ntation, and the 
momentum born of the reasons which I have given with which he 
pressed forward in the battle. 

In politics he inherited that which was in the air of northeastern 
Ohio. An atmosphere that uced a Giddings and a Wade, 
with all their splendid following of strong men, was quite likely 
to have formed and fashioned the political opinions of NoRTHWAY. 
In politics he believed in doing right thing. He formed his 
opinions and he adhered tothem. It ht possibly well be said 

t he did not always have full ap tion of political 
nents; and here I may well digress for a moment to point out how 
it was that the men of Ohio—and the same may be said of most 
of the Northern States, but I confine myself to the illustration of 
Ohio—the men who came upon the stage of political activity at 
about the beginning of the war, may not always estimate with a 


Vorhes, who was speaker of the house 
two terms in Congress. 
then than NortHway was with us, but who I would expect to 


membership of this House. 





bility of the Union, and he believed in aggressive support of the 


United States Government under all circumstances. 

He served but a single term in the Ohio legislature, and while 
I knew nothing of him at that time, I remember (uite 
well the strong bond of frien that existed between him and 
a@ Te tative from my own county, the Hon. Nelson H. Van 
and who afterwards served 
He described to me a man much younger 


develop into the exact character of NorTHWAY. Firm and aggres- 

sive in his convictions, yielding and tle in social life, but un- 

yielding in public duty where he eved duty pointed in a cer- 

tain direction. He steadily on pre in the confidence of the 

edid not push himself into popu- 

larity and seek = 2 a pga but he gruneaily attained both by 
cs. 


His services = the great committee of appropriations were 
of the highest value tothe country. There his strong points were 
manifest. Careful study of facts, thorough acquisition of know)- 
edge upon the matters involved, and un aes fidelity to what 
he believed to be right. On the floor of the House he attained 

ominence. He did not make the mistake that so many comers 
eoee have made. He did not make the mistake of supposing that 
the constant pushing of himself into prominence by participating 
in all the debates in Co would make him great in the esti- 
mation of the country. He did not seek for the popular approval, 
but he did seek to do his duty. 

The flippant indorsement of a newspaper ndent of some 
sharp contest which he had brought upon with a hope of 
the advertising quality of the a. comment was never 
sought by NortHway. He was abundantly able to take care 
of himself upon the floor of the House, but he took care of himself 
by the force of his knowledge of what he was talking about. He 
avoided the pitfalls that so many men have attained permanent 
lodgment in here by attempting witticisms and seeking contro- 
versies which demonstrate the power of the young man, ratlicr 
than the oouy. of the statesman. Norruway was able to do 
something for his country. He reached a point where his voice 
was potent for economy in iture and wisdom in the exam- 
ination of great questions, and he left it to others to play to tie 

lleries. I do not believe that SrepHEN A. NorTHWaAY ever 
fooked at the morning papers to see what had been said abou! « 
8 that he had made. He never made a speech on this floor 

+ he did not make for a —- and it was a genuine ani 
worthy purpose, and it never involved his own promotion or 
Boe in f. in the State of Ohio. Th 

was rapidly growing avor e io, The peo- 

that State had not | aown him at large beyond the limits of 

northeastern on until he began to attain ascendency here, 
and then the realized what astrong tative they had. 
I knew but little of his social or domestic life. It comes to me, 


his strong charac 


I know he was deeply attached to his wife and that her condition 
of health preyed upon him. In social life he mingled in the ordi- 
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nary affairs here at the capital as others do without seeking pro- 
motion, always pleasant, always agreeable, always happy in the 
greetings of his fellow-members, always attentive and censiderate 
to all who came in his way. He had strong friends here and no 
enemies, so far as I know. 

In the consultations of the Ohio delegation he stood at the head 
in the matter of the considerate judgment and appreciation of 
his colleagues. Cordial in his greetings, appreciative of those 
around him, he won his way to active leadership and stood hon- 
ored and admired by his fellows. To me his death was a per- 
sonal blow. Sitting on the beautiful lawn of one of the Ohio 
delegation at his home in the city of his residence, the little yel- 
low missive that brought the sad news of his death was to me 
like a blow in the face. I felt instantly his loss. I felt his death 
as @ personal loss to me, and then as the waves of sorrow went 
forward and forward, growing more and more dim in the dis- 
tance, I realized that to me the loss was small as compared with the 
long category of persons and the country that suffered with me. 
And in the graveyard at Jefferson, amid the gruves of Giddings 
and Wade and other mighty men of their period, he slumbers, 
awaiting the sound of that trumpet which shall call him to his 
permanent reward. ‘Under the sod and the dew waiting the 
judgment day.” A loyal population shed tears over him; the city 
in which he lived honors his memory; and we, his comrades, come 
thus to testify to his great worth and our high appreciation. 


The Late Hon. Denis M. Hurley. 


REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD CO. SHANNON, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 3, 1899. 
The House having under consideration the following resclutions: 
* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 


nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Denis M. HURLEY, 
late a membér of the House of Representatives from the State of New York. 


, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased and in tion of his abilities and as a distinguished public serv- 
ant, the House at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings shall stand 


oa practeed, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased *— 

Mr. SHANNON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My personal acquaintance with our late colleague 
began only with our common service in this House, and so I may 
not be allowed to speak of him with that fullness of knowledge 
regarding his life work and career which is permitted to those who 
knew him intimately for many years. 

My acquaintance thus formed, however, quickly ripened into a 
warm and sincere friendship, for who could resist that frank and 
honest nature, that genial and amiable ition which so en- 
deared him to his friends and associates? To me he seemed to be 
ever smiling and happy, and so perfectly contented with his lot 
that I sometimes wondered if he was indeed wholly free from those 
troubles and cares and anxieties of life which usually disturb men. 

If an exception is to be made of the occasion when he recently 
ap among us, it must be remembered that he had already 

ered the fatal stroke which ultimately laid him low. I shall 
not soon —_ that last interview with our departed friend and 
colleague. Tears welled to his eyes as he sat listening to our 
words of earnest sympathy, for we could not hide from him if we 
would the deep sorrow our hearts felt at his sad condition. A few 
‘days later and he had gone to his long home. 

Born of Irish parents in the famous old city of Limerick, on 
“the banks of the Shannon,” as he often gleefully told me, DENIs 
HURLEY came to this country a mere lad—only 7 years of age— 
but destined to win, as the event proved, both fame and fortune. 

Here he grew up in the metropolis, increasing, as we can easily 
i , his naturally sturdy strength by youthful contests, and 

ving such education in the public schools as time and circum- 
stances would permit. Having reached his majority he seems to 
have at once taken a lively interest in the political struggles of his 
district, where, on account of his great personal popularity, he 
became the recognized leader of his party, and main- 

tained that leadership to the end. 

That he should, therefore, on occasion become his party’s candi- 
date for office is but natural, and that he should enter with ardor 
into all election contests no one could doubt who ever knew him. 
He had the experience of both defeat and victory, and whether 
defeated or victorious he always bore himself in a manner to win 




























Eagtetaiin not only of his supporters but of his opponents as 
well. 

His sterling honesty and fidelity to trust could not pass un- 
noticed in a commercial community, where these are exactly the 
qualities to give solid success to any industrial enterprise; and so 
we find him winning his way also in the business world and securing 
for himself a handsome fortune that enabled him not only to care 
well for his family, but also to give scope to his generous instincts 
in many public-spirited ways, thus setting an example to his sons 
that will be a constant reminder to them through life of the worth 
and merits of their honored father. 

Of the services of Mr. HURLEY as a member of this House it 
will not be said of him that he ever sought to make himself con- 
spicuous, or that he was anxious or eager to take part in debate, 
or, as it is more accurately described, ‘‘ to get into the Recorp;” 
but he will be remembered rather as one who was quite content 
to devote himself modestly and quietly to the promotion of the 
best interests of his constituents, seeking in all proper ways to 
serve and aid them, but without much thought of self, the con- 
sciousness of duty faithfully done being the reward he most cared 
for or desired. 

Such services as these may not have been showy or brilliant; 
but that they were fully appreciated by his constituents there can 
be no doubt. Ample proof of this may be found in the resolu- 
tions adopted by the various political organizations with which 
he was connected for so many years, fully recognizing his faithful 
services and paying eloquent tributes to his memory. But to 
those of us who were designated to accompany our friend and 
colleague to his last resting place, nothing could be more convinc- 
ing than the vast throngs of people who were assembled in the 
vicinity of his home, and afterwards attended the impressive 
funeral ceremonies at the church and the cemetery. This was 
the people’s tribute to the memory of their Representative, of 
whom it can be truthfully said that in every relation of life ‘‘ he 
well performed his part.” 


A War of Conquest Waged in the Philippines will Revolutionize the Government— 
Imperialism Seeks to Substitute Issues Growing out of Complications for 
Domestic Issues of Grave [mportance. 


SPEECH 


o 


F 
HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


ov 
wis 


Monday, February 1899. 


under consideration the bill (H. R. 12086) making appro- 
priations for fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament 
thereof, for the procurement of heavy ordnance, for trial and service, and 
for other purposes— 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
was under consideration I presented to the House at some length 
my views upon the subject. I favored the annexation of the Re- 
public of Hawaii because it was American in environment, inter- 
ests, associations, and sympathies. For half a century we had 
consumed 85 per cent of the exports and furnished a similar 
proportion of the imports of the Hawaiians. A score of great 
statesmen and naval and military officers had expressed the opin- 
ion that possession of the islands was indispensable to the defense 
of our seacoasts against foreign enemies, and had pointed out the 
fact that their occupation by a foreign country would be a men- 
ace to the safety of this country. 

Our Government had served notice on ali the world that we 
would not tolerate foreign interference in Hawaiian affairs, 
thereby barring annexation to any other country. Under these 
circumstances, had we rejected their petition for annexation, 
such a course would have been manifestly unjust. We had no 
right to prevent the people of Hawaii from seeking protection 
elsewhere, unless we stood ready to accord it. Failing to annex 
the islands when the offer was made—and that, too, well knowing 
their incapacity to maintain a separate national existence—we 
could not have justly objected afterwards to their annexation to 
England, Germany, or France. 

A sense of danger was at the bottom of the petition of the Ha- 
waiians for annexation to the United States. They knew they 
could not cope with first-class powers either in the field of diplo- 
macy or in war, and therefore could not hope to successfully re- 
sist demands, however unjust. that might be made upon them at 
any time bv any one of the great powers of Europe. They could 
not maintain a military establishment nor a great navy, nor bear 
the expense of fortifications sufficient for defense of their bays and 
harbors. 


The House havin 
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These considerations, in themselves sufficient, were not the only 
reasons which led me to favor the annexation of Hawaii. The Re- 
public was distinctively an Americancolony. ItsGovernment was 
in American hands. Its constitution, laws, and institutions were 
American. Its Government, which had been fully recognized by 
all the great powers, as well as by the United States, applied for 
annexation, and I rejoiced at an opportunity to vote for it, just 
as I would rejoice if to-morrow I could vote for the annexation, 
not only of Cuba, but the entire West Indian group. The West 
Indies are American, and, whether annexed to the United States 
or not, ultimately they will be governed by American laws and en- 
joy the beneficence of institutions similar to our own. I believe 
the day will come when the American flag will wave over every 
island in the Western Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, and say, 
unhesitatingly, a consummation so devoutly to be wished can not 
come too soon, 

But, sir, when the annexation of the Philippine Islands, 7,000 
miles from our shores, inhabited by an Asiatic population of 
probably 10,000,000, is proposed, I can not listen to the proposi- 
tion with patience, and as often as opportunity has offered I have 
felt called upon to express in this presence unqualified disap- 
proval of the manifest intention of the Administration to forcibly 
annex them, 

I have tried to point out the striking departure that would be 
made by committing this great nation to the policy of ‘criminal 
aggression” by which the great powers of Europe have forcibly 
annexed alien countries too weak to defend themselves. 

I have endeavored to make clear the incompatibility of such a 
policy with the teachings of the fathers of the Republic—teach- 
ings which until very lately American public men and our people 
have venerated. 

I have urged recognition of the right of every country to order 
and control its own domestic affairs, unvexed by the intervention 
of stronger powers, as a duty mandatory upon a country the key- 
stone of the arch of whose Constitution is the immortal Declara- 
tion of Independence, the publication of which marked a new era 
in the history of human government, and the abandonment of 
which would make the great Republic coparcener of the robber 
nations whose predatory warfare upon the weak and the defense- 
less has disfigured the pages of the history of Christendom and 
filled the world with mourning. 

I have challenged attention to our peculiar relations to the 
Filipinos—relations evolved from the exigencies of a war in which 
we fought as champions of the oppressed in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, while they fought for the redemption of their own country 
from vassalage. 

Now I propose to discuss the question from the standpoint of 
national self-interest. Putting aside every other consideration, 
let us inquire whether the annexation of the Philippine Islands, 
even if accomplished by pacific means, would be beneficial or 
injurious. to the United States. 

r. Speaker, how did those of us who supported the measure 
for the annexation of Hawaii justify our course? Why, sir, we 
contended that the islands were American. And upon what have 
advocates of the annexation of the West Indies based their posi- 
tion? From Thomas Jefferson down to William McKinley they 
have said these islands are American, and therefore the flag of the 
Republic should wave over them. 

Mr. oes if the West Indies and the Hawaiian Islands are 
essentially American, the Philippines are and will forever remain 


' Asiatic. Not in a thousand years would the people of those 


islands become American in sentiment, ideals, or aspirations. 
Would the addition of a vast country already ee 
10,000,000 of gogew alien in race, instincts, and ideals be beneficial? 
If annexed to this country, even by the free consent of their peo- 
ple, taney would be of little value to our commerce in time of 
peace, and in case of war with a foreign power they would bea 
source of weakness and not of strength. 

Defenders of the Administration contend that inasmuch as the 
city of Manila fell into our hands as an incident of the war with 
Spain, we have a duty to perform—a ‘‘duty to humanity” they 
call it. And what is the nature of thisduty? Why, to ‘maintain 
a stable government” by the use of machine guns and other mod- 
ern man-killing devices—to send our soldiers there by the shipload, 
and, in order to give ——- to a governmert imposed upon the 
islands by brute force, slaughter the inhabitants, and appropriate 
~ a to — own use. oe cdi 

r. er, if any responsibility was imposed by the cap- 
ture of Manila, it is the liberation of the Filipines and the pro- 
tection of their country from the a of the land-grab- 
bing powers of Europe. Instead of suddenly turning robvers 
ourselves, we should deal justly with a people who for nearly 
four centuries have experienced the horrors of a reign of des, >tism 
and violence equaled only by the atrocities practiced by Spain in 
the West Indies—a people who, when the American was un- 
furled in Manila Harbor, saluted it as the symbol of liberty and 
independence, never dreaming that by any possibility the Ameri- 


—— 
can Republic could become coparcener in a busin ither 
saunceeinal by European satmaaahien, eas Ritherto 

Entertaining this opinion, until lately I believed myself to be j, 
harmony with the views entertained by the President, who had 
said that under our code of morality the annexation of territory 
by force of arms would be “criminal aggression.” ) 

When Congress adjourned last summer it was generally un- 
derstood that President McKinley and Secretary Day were opposed 
to the annexation of the Philippine Islands, but in favor of +. 
taining somewhere in the group a naval station. The announce. 
ment that they held these views appeared in the papers over and 
over again, and was never denied. Prominent Republican poli- 
ticians, known to be on terms of close intimacy with the President 
verified this report in newspaper interviews and after-dinner 

Mr. Speaker, had the Administration adhered to the policy thus 
indicated, it would have received my cordial support, for [ view 
no question bearing upon the foreign policy of the Governmen: 
from a partisan oes 

I believe the Uni States should hold Manila and the great 
bay upon which the city is situated against all comers. We should 
build there a a equipped with ample facilities for the ro. 
a of ships. e should so fortify its approaches as to ren- 

er Manila Bay impregnable, and maintain constantly in the 
Eastern Pacific a fleet ample for the protection of our interests in 
that end of the world. 

Without the shadow of a doubt, the Filipinos would rejoice at 
the adoption by our Government of the policy I have indicated. 
They are conscious of the dangers that would surround them if 
without our protection they should attempt the establishment of an 
independent government. They have not the means with which 
to erect fortifications or build battle ships, and if left without our 
support would speedily become the prey of the robber nations, 
Upon some trivial pretext the po powers of Europe would seize 
their harbors and cities, and the islands would be divided up in 
guch manner as to prevent the thieves from quarreling over the 


booty. 

The Filipinos know, Mr. Speaker, that with Americans in pos- 
session of Manila this could never happen. 

As I view the matter, the conditions created by the Spanish war 
place within our reach a golden opportunity which is about to be 
thrown away. Just consideration for the rights of the Filipinos 
and an enlightened understanding of our own interests would 
have led not only to an amicable settlement of all questions grow- 
ing out of the capture of Manila, but to the performance of a 
sacred duty in such a manner as to strongly conserve our own 
interests. It would have led to the liberation of the Filipinos, 
ee acquisition of Manila, and American mastery of the Pacific 

cean. 

I can not go extensively into the question at this time, but it is 
unnecessary to more than mention the growing importance of 
oriental trade and the endangerment of our interests in oriental 
countries by the recent ons of European powers, and the 
necessity of taking effective measures t this menace to our 
commerce, as my reasons for favoring the acquisition of a naval 
station in Asiatic waters. 

In recent years our trade with the great human hives of As‘a 
has enormously increased, and the development has just begun. 
The seizure of Chinese ports by Germany, Russia, England, and 
France foreshadows an effort on the part of European powers to 
seal the ports of the far East against American ships and thereby 
monopolize Asiatic trade. 

I have repeatedly said, and I reiterate it, that this country should 
insist upon access to Asiatic markets, ess of the pretensions 
of European powers, and beina = on to enforce the demand 
at the cannon’s mouth. The termination of the war with Spain 
left us in possession of the key to the situation. The retention of 
Manila, the fortification of the er sane to the bay, the con- 
struction of a navy-yard there, and the maintenance of a power- 
ful fleet in the Pacific would make European oo think twice 
before attempting to exclude Americans from the markets of Asia, 
and the announcement of our determination tosave the Philippine 
Archipelago from the rapacity of the land grabbers would be re- 
a just as the Monroe doctrine has been —because 
the world knows that we stand ready to enforce our demands and 
are amply able to do it. : 

Six months ago the outlook for the establishment of American 
supremacy in the Pacific Ocean was most gratifying. We then 
looked forward to the construction of the Nicaraguan Canal at 
an early day as a certainty. The Hawaiian Islands had been an- 
nexed to the United States, furnishing an outpost long regarded 
by military and naval — as essential to the defense of our 
Pacific coast and made doubly important by reason of the pro- 
posal to build the t canal. We were about to acquirea naval 
station in the rones, and this, with the occupation of a sea- 


port in the Philippines, would have completed the appointments 
of an American waterway stretching directly from the Gulf of 
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Mexico to the coasts of China and Japan. Believing as I do that 
within a century the Pacific is destined to become the scene of 
the world’s chief commercial activities, I deplore the adoption of 
a policy which, followed to the end, would substitute for advan- 
tages of immeasurable value, which six months ago were within 
oar grasp, such questionable honors and doubtful profits as may 
be won by subjugating the impoverished Filipinos. 

Mr. Speaker, where now is the colossal scheme of commercial 
expansion which contemplated the construction of the Nicaraguan 
Canal, the acquirement of coaling stations in the Pacific, the forti- 
fication of Pearl Harbor and Manila Bay, a scheme which, carried 
to completion, would have guaranteed American supremacy in 
the Pacific and the lion’s share of the trade of the 800,000,000 in- 
habitants of Asia? Forgotten! Or, if not forgotten, at least post- 
poned, and the great Republic has turned its attention to the 
forcible annexation of the Philippines! 


entiates the Mongolian from the Aryan stock, the difference 
exists, has existed for thousands of years, and its eradication is 
entirely impossible. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that the Filipinos are capable of 
maintaining a government suitable to their condition, and as 
friends of the Administration seek to justify their subjugation 
upon the — that they are incapable of self-government, the 
issue raised should be examined. Assuredly the mere allegation 
that they can not maintain an independent existence can not be 
received as conclusive. This is the argument by which through- 
out all the ages absolutism has attempted to deter the human 
race from striking down hereditary government. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, at the end of the Revolutionary war the 
opinion prevailed in aristocratic circles throughout the colonies that 
the republican form of government was a failure, and that the 
attempt to establish a republic in North America would end in 

Shame upon statesmanship which, marching to such great at- | disaster. The debates in our Constitutional Convention abound 

tainments, stops on the way and engages in the butchery and pil- | instatements to thiseffect. I assert without the fear of successful 
lage of a community of friendly paupers and which, to justify a | contradiction that, first and last, three-fourths of the speakers 
course so hideous, imbecile, inglorious, and unprofitable, proclaims, | who addressed that august body signified distrust and want of con- 
with an air of saintliness, that it is undertaken from a sense of | fidence in the capacity of the people to govern themselves. Half 
duty. a dozen times Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Hamilton 

Shame upon statesmanship which so imperfectly understands | declared, without reservation, their aversion to the republic and 
the necessities of American commerce that it leaves undone a/| lamented the fact that public sentiment would not tolerate the 

work commended by the wise men of three centuries as incom- | establishment of a monarchy. 

bly more important than any that man has ever undertaken On one occasion Mr. Gerry said in substance that he knew, as 
and cheerfully enters the field as a competitor of ‘‘ the great pow- | did his colleagues, that the convention could not give to the coun- 
ers” in the pillage and spoliation of the petty islands which are | try the form of government best calculated to promote the welfare 
mere specks along the highway between the continents. and happiness of the people. He said a limited monarchy, such 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to wage war for the profit there is in | as existed in Great Britain, was an ideal government, and, after 
it, in at least two respects the policy of the Administration needs | mentioning as an impediment to the establishment of such a gov- 
revision. The enormous ee of the past year have not | ernment in this country the fact that we had no royal family, he 
yet received sober and careful vonsideration. A succession of sen- | regretted that if this difficulty could be overcome, another more 
sational victories on land and sea and the new and strange ques- | serious would remain; for, said he, we have no hereditary aristoc- 
tions that have been evolved out of conditions growing out of the | racy out of which to form that noblest institution of the British 
conflict have naturally monopolized public attention. I forbear | constitution, the House of Lords. 
extensive discussion of the subject at this time, except in so far as Another speaker declared that what the country was suffering 
it relates to the matter in hand. If we are to go into war as a| from was ‘“‘too much democracy.” Another characterized the 
business, the expense account must be curtailed sufficiently to at | American voters as the‘ ribald democracy,” and urged the con- 
least maintain a parity between outlay and income. With an ex- | vention to prepare and adopt a constitution minimizing as far as 

nse account of millions every day in the week, we could hardly | possible the participation of the masses in —_— 
to make war profitable. Were robbers exempt fromthe fear| Nothing that has been said about the Filipinos is more severe 
of legal penalties, they would not follow the business long if, in | than the castigation administered to the heroes of the Revolution 
order to pillage a wayfarer of $1,000, an expenditure of $2,000 | by the speakers who took part in the debates preceding the adop- 
were necessary. But areformation of war finances would only be | tion of the American Constitution. Then, as now, aristocracy lost 
one step in the direction of profitable land grabbing. Instead of | no opportunity to record its protest against every movement havy- 
pouncing upon 10,000,000 people who are eudoubtodhy the poorest | ing for its object the elevation of the poor, the lowly, and the ig- 
of the poor, we should send our forces against countries capable 
of as at least sufficient booty to pay for the ammunition 

nded. 

A variety of considerations suggest the wisdom of this course. 
Any one of the great powers of Kurope could be made to pay a 
pretty penny for exemption from a prolonged war with the United 
States. In a conflict with one of these our soldiers and sailors 
would be less exposed to the danger of death than are the brave 
men now quartered at Manila at this very hour. Besides, a cer- 
tain respectability would attach to a war with Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, or even Italy. By waging war for 
the purpose of robbery against one of these we would incur some 
danger, to be sure, but war is a dangerous business at best, and 
it should not be forgottcn that, as humanity views lawlessness, 
there are varying grades of infamy. '“hercbber bold, who, pistol 
in hand, halts the traveler on the highway, and exacts his belong- 
ings, incurs the risk of finding his victim armed and full of fight; 
and this it is that makes the highwayman less unpopular than the 
footpad and the sand-bigger. Wherefore, Mr. Speaker, I insist 
that if this great Republc is to turn robber, if mere consciousness 
of our great power and resources is toinspire a thirst for conquest 
and convert the sword of Bunker Hill into the sword of a brigand, 
let not the first act of ‘criminal aggression” be in the nature of 
petty larceny; let us despoil the rich and not the poor, to the end 
that the booty won may outweigh the expense incurred. 

The forcible annexation of the Philippines can not be justified 
by the assertion that they are incapable of maintaining such a 
government as obtains in an American State. This charge is 
true, but it forms an unanswerable argument against their an- 
nexation. They are Asiatic in environment, traditions, and ideals, 
and while I believe they are capable of maintaining a govern- 
ment, ublican in form, suitable to their condition, I do not 
believe that the time will ever come when they will be capable of 
organizing and maintaining a government modeled upon the 
American The racial infirmities of oriental races forbid the 
hope that will ever reach a common plane with the Anglo- 
Saxon. The line of demarcation between the Caucasian and 
Mongolian races has been so strongly drawn by nature that noth- 
ing can efface it. Whether it be climatic conditions, racial dif- 
ferences, or heredity, or all these influences combined, that differ- 


norant to a higher plane. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no patience with the endless repetition of 
the phrase ‘‘stable government.” For liberty with occasional 
disorder is better than vassalage with abiding peace. Centuries 
filled with revolution, revolutions filled with disaster, were neces- 
sary to the emancipation of mankind from the rule of privilege 
and the curse of governments erected and maintained by brute 
force; and history proves that opposition to governments thus im- 

sed, and not acquiescence in their ‘‘ stability,” brought about the 

iberation and enfranchisement of the millions who to-day rejoice 
in a larger measure of civil and religious liberty than any of the 
generations that have passed away. 

But, Mr. Speaker, of graver importance than the mere compu- 
tation of profits and losses is the fact that the country is about 
to be committed to a policy which will surely result in the sub- 
version of the Government. The Republic is beset by mortal 
perils. ‘tovernment of the people, by the people, for the people, 
must not perish. The people must not have their attention di- 
verted from issues and seoblenns upon the wise determination of 
which the preservation of constitutional government and human 
liberty depends. Domestic problems of immeasurable importance 
demand our undivided attention, and I believe that one of the ob- 
jects aimed at by imperialism is the diversion of public attention 
to new themes, 

Plutocracy is enthroned in the American Government, and un- 
less expelled from control of the country in the near future will 
obtain such mastery as to render its expulsion from power by peace- 
fulmeans impossible. Hired emissaries of the great corporations 
infest State capitals and the seat of National Government for the 
purpose of supervising legislation, and even manage to control the 
selection of many of the judges who preside over State and national 
courts. Gigantic monopolies are gradually taking possession of 
all profitable branches of business, as well as of the mines, quar- 
ries, forests, and oil fields. 

Combinations of capital, formed for the purpose of crushing 
individuals engaged in trude and commerce, have been organized 
in all parts of the country in the teeth of statutes denouncing trusts 
as unlawful, and pursue a course flagrantly lawless without the 
least danger of punishment. 

Transportation companies do not hesitate to discriminate against 
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localities and individuals, building up some communities and beg- 
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garing others, enriching some individuals and impoverishing many | Bolt and Nut Trust... --.--- ------22-ceeseceee sees ceneseseeeeee ree - 
more, and this notwithstanding statutes denouncing discrimina- | ‘Tissue Paper Tenet 2222222222222 12,000, 000 
tion by common carriers as a crime punishable by the imposition | Rock Salt Trust... 
of severe penalties. Qetuieta Trust waceennvnnnwcncce sonsneaewecnecsnneeneces ences cennne 8°000 ee 
As a result of this intolerable violation of the law of the land | standard Rope and Twine Prast 22222222772777272777 77720 5,000,000 

es : inhed’ at tha examen of contre | ee Bone ERE TWINS SEUSS «20 .n0- cncccaenesewenowncee een. 12) 0%) 
the larger cities are being enriched at the expense of country | American Thread Company-................----.-..-............ 42, 000, 000 
towns, and all the business activities of a continent are being cen- fmmerions Senco Company ...--. +--+. -++--+------------ 12’ 000" aon 
tered in a few cities because, forsooth, thereby watered stocks | piamond Match Company 222222270007 13, 000; 000 

— : a A ee ee ee SOLO SSIS ETS SHOOTS MDT SHOT SI SS 11,000 
earn larger dividends, enabling a few thousand stockholders in | Consolidated Ice Company --......---------------------+-......... 10 on 
transportation companies to thrive and wax fat at the expense of genes eee nee nana tone wenennannnneernnne teeanemanwaeenee tone nnen 10,000 boo 
the commonwealth, The servant has become master. Corpora- | Gacthe Coast Company .-...----0-+---0+ ----00esse0eoenneee enone 13,000, 000 
tions created by the State have obtained control of the Govern- Nationgl Starch Soupeny Mii; codekaadnnabeaandtRbetan:...... oo 4 
ment, and unless they are driven out of power the end of fres nae Fisheries Trust. ......---------- ---+-++---0+-0-++--2--.. 10,000’ Gn 
institutions is st hand. Texas Pacihe Lawd Trait 2.2. acceoceeeee nn 8,000.19 
Mr. Speaker, on the Federal statute books is a law denouncing | Welsbach Commercial Company...-----------------0----0ceeeeee | PU 
the formation of trusts as a crime. Nearly all the States have | American Strawboard Company -....-..-..-..----.---.-.---....- 6’ 000' can 
enacted similar legislation. Are these statutes obeyed? No. Who | Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company -....-.-...--------------.. 5, 000, 000 

: ; : . FS ean 5. 000 
violates them? The beon companions and advisers of Presidents, | United States Envel Ce Sree es, Cae 
Cabinet officials, governors, and legislatures—aye, and of the prose- rican Zype POUMMGES OOUMGARY osndccsses odie ssns n3ss..20..-. 3. 250 oon 
cuting attorneys and judges charged with the enforcement of the | American Soda Fountain Company .........---.-----------+----. 8, 750, 014 
laws of the land! Gentlemen who feel called upon to send armies | ‘Trenton Potteries Compay ....--...0sesssescseescceccl | hom 
to the Philippines in order to establish a ‘‘ good government” | National Rice Milling Company .....-..-.-----.----.- ---.------.. 2000 an 
there by the use of machine guns against the natives might find oa es | ne See SEI RES nen mner—-—---— 1,750,000 
more wholesome and hopeful employment by invoking the activ- | Chicago Packing and eid Coan iia co... oan = 
i of public prosecutors, marshals, and sheriffs in the suppression =e 
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the brazen crimes of American trust managers. 

Mr. Speaker, I verily believe that the backbone of the foreign 
policy of the Administration is the desire of these unwhipped 
criminals to put a stop to popular discussion of domestic ques- 
tions. The beneficiaries of the hundreds of trusts and unlawful 
combinations which are preying upon the people of this country 
could crave no ter boon than the substitution of political issues 
growing out of a “colonial policy” for domestic questions, the 
most important of which is the unblushing lawlessness of co 
ration managers and their alarming prominence and supreme in- 
fluence in politics and government. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit here a list of trusts, every one of which 
will feel secure in a lawless existence if, by committing the coun- 
try irrevocably to the policy of the Administration, questions 
growing out of complications abroad can be substitu for the 
economic problems which in recent years have occupied the atten- 
tion of the people: 


Mr. Speaker, $3,700,000,000 is the aggregate capitalization of 
this partial list of the unlawful combinations which thrive and 
wax fat in the teeth of statutes, Federal and State, denouncing 
their managers as lawbreakers. And presidents, governors 
judges, public prosecutors, and lawmakers not only consort with 
these professional and notorious criminals, but in many instances 
hold commissions in the public service through the instrumen- 
tality of trust politics. For, Mr. Speaker, it is unquestionably 
true that in every State in the Union the great corporations aro 
ees in politics. They maintain a retinue of hired emis- 
saries, who actively t — in the political affairs of almost 
every county in the United States. In Democratic States their 

ings consort with Democrats. In Republican States they 
sclgndonte, Sublde tn tho Suuapenent ef a0 parties, ani che: 
5 e ies, and when 
the polls are closed are in a position to exact a return for fayors 


succeed. 
‘The agents and emissaries of the corporations begin operations 








Anthracite Coal Pool (railroads forming it capitalized at) ...... $1, 000, 000, 000 b : , 
nee ee Y y controlling the primaries in counties and packing county con- 
American Cotton On Gomipany 2200200 “30, 30,00 ventions. This done, mastery of State legisa tion and national 
National Lin JOMPADY - --. ---- ---- = +004 ennene -nnennne anne , politics is a necessary uence. en, the corporation 
Carnegie Steel Company orto ooo | Controls the selection of public servants, its brazen and notor cus 
SSE WIRE IO. oan onc ccinaccactcachsceccksbanssbacecedecs 25,000,000 | Violation of law and exemption from legal penalties is not, after 
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of the sea. An American army might as well think of marching 
from one end of hell to the other as undertaking complete con- 

nest of Luzon or Mindanao. Arm the natives of the Philippines 
with modern firearms and not all the great powers of Christendom 
could conquer their country. Upon a former occasion I called 
attention to the opinions of the great writers who have dealt with 
this subject. They concur in the position that military occupa- 
tion of the interior of the islands is impossible. Send an arm 
there and attempt the subjugation of the people, but do so wit 
the understanding that the brave men sent there are doomed. 
Send them by the shipload if you will, but bear in mind that as 
thousands die of disease other thousands must be sent forward to 
take their places. 

This will require the expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars and what are we to receive in compensation? Admit- 
tedly American colonization is not to be thought of. And are 
we to monopolize the beggerly thirty millions which represents 
the aggregate exports and imports of the islands? Not at all. 
Manila is to be an open door, where all nations may enter upon 
a plane of equality and compete for Philippine trade. We are to 
pay the piper to the end that all may dance. 

How are we to be profited, then, by the occupation of the Phil- 
ippine Islands? A score or two of Americans will go over there 
and secure franchises for the construction of modern street rail- 
way and lighting plants. Half a dozen mining companies will 
appropriate the richest of the Philippine mining properties and 
capitalize them for many millions. A small army of political 
mercenaries will find snug places in a colonial government, which, 
in a little while, will deserve the execration of the country for 
repeeting sins inseparable from the appointment of carpetbaggers 
to high places in government. Sir, gentlemen who advocate a 

licy which must inevitably lead to these consequences will not 
be able to permanently impose upon the country the belief that 
they, and they alone, are the friends and champions of the Amer- 
ican soldiery and the sole guardians of the nation’s honor and 


welfare. [Applause. ] 
The Late John W. Cranford. 
REMARKS 
HON. HORAOE CHILTON, 
OF TEXAS, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, March 3, 1899. 
The Senate having under consideration resolutions announcing the death of 
Hon. Joun W. CRANFORD— 

Mr. CHILTON said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: In the closing hours of this Congress another 
one of its members has been called from earth. The name of 
Joun W. CRANFORD, of Texas, closes the roll of fatality. This 
gentleman had been in shattered health from the very beginning 
of his service here, and hence his acquaintance has been limited 
and his participation in the public business slight; but those of 
us who knew him at home in brighter days can speak of his 
career with deep feeling and wide comment. 

I knew him well for more than ten years. He won high repu- 
tation as a practicing lawyer, but was fond of politics and especi- 
ally political debate. It was here that he alwaysshone to the best 
advantage. Heseemed to havean ti tact in conducting 
juint discussions, and was known far and wide for his aptitude in 
this respect. The State of Texas, for about ten years prior to 
1896, seemed to furnish a field of constant invasion by lecturers, 
speakers, an of new parties. Mr. CRANFORD belonged 
aiiiiiiteta deesting these techapins tguabcien, onl expeaions. 
and active in m g these lecturers, , an b 

No matter where they declaimed he was ready to front them. 
It was the fashion of these new leaders to profess a desire for 
joint debates, and CRANFORD always forced them to make good 
their professions. If it was a day meeting or night meeting, in a 
distant schoolhouse or a brush arbor, at a crossroads gathering, 
& picnic, or a barbecue, CRANFORD was on hand. He began to be 
sent for all over northeast Texas for such occasions. In this way 
his acquaintance and reputation extended until he was first 
elected State senator and then Representative in Congress. His 
rise ——— life was the direct result of his constant readiness 
to meet the germane and —— a party 7 oom 
they pick. name ong be treasured © people 

is dteet as - eee these joint —— a 

was aman 0 onate heart an ponte Mgr ity. 
While he was in keen and constant jolitical conflict, his life 
leave no bitter memories to any who survive him. Rather may 
all say a man of tenderness and truth has gone, 


os 


The Late Hon. Denis M. Hurley. 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 3, 1899, 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportnu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Dents M. HURLEY, 
late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of New York. 

“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de 
ceased and in recognition of his abilities and as a distinguished public serv- 
ony the — at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings shall stand 

ourned. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“* Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased "— 


Mr. BARTHOLDT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: To adda — to the wreath which kindly regard 
and affection will weave in loving remembrance of Denis M. Hur- 
LEY I esteem a great privilege. It isan opportunity which honors 
those who improve it, because all who knew our departed friend 
more intimately will agree that while greater men may have been 
eulogized here, tributes have never been paid to a better man, if 
the test of human perfection is the goodness of heart and the 
purity of soul. 

With all our boasted civilization and our wonderful technical 
progress the average human hear’, has undergonenochange. The 
same passions, weaknesses, and failings move it to-day as thou- 
sands of years ago, and its nobler traits existed then the same as 
now. Neither knowledge nor education nor even genius consti- 
tute a guaranty of character, and some of the greatest artists, au- 
thors, orators, and statesmen, who in the drama of life appeared 
before the footlights, have proved to be knaves or scoundrels. 
This seems a pessimistic view, tending to breathe despair of moral 
improvement, but the recognition of a truth brings with it its own 
salvation. We are attracted by goodness of heart much more 
than by the most phenomenal intellectuality. We may admire 
ability or worship heroism, but when we come across a real good 
man whose lips are touched by benevolence and whose soul is 
aglow with love for his fellow-men—and Dennis M. HURLEY was 
such a man—then our whole heart goes out to him, the innate 
goodness of our own souls reveals itself, and we look up to him as 
a noble example which it is our duty to emulate. Thus we demon 
strate, instinctively perhaps, that we put character above genius 
and culture, and therein lies the hope of the human race in its 
onward march to moral improvement and perfection. 

We claim for many of our departed friends that their careers 
forcibly illustrate the possibilities of American citizenship. Of 
none can this be said more justly than of Denis M. Hurry. His 
career, we may peagire A say, carries lessons no less instructive 
to our youth than grati ying to all honest friends of free insti- 
tutions. Born on foreign soil, he came to this countrya penniless 
Irish orphan boy, and yet he died as the Representative in the 
American Congress of a great and enlightenedconstituency. Was 
he less patriotic, less intensely American, because of his foreign 
birth? Nobody dared to make theassertion, and if narrow-mind- 
edness stionid ever cause a betrayal of the spirit of our institu- 
tions to the extent of drawing such a distinction and makingsuch 
a charge, Mr. HURLEY’s career was a complete refutation of it. 
He prized American citizenship the higher, because its cardinal 
duty is loveof liberty, and further, because he enjoyed it, notas a 
natural right, but a privilege under the Constitution, which he 
should have liked to extend to the downtrodden and oppressed of 
all the world in strict accordance with the lessons of the fathers. 
Therefore, when the proposition was made in Congress to restrict 
European immigration by excluding illiterates—in other words, to 
punish the poor for their lack of opportunity—he was one of the 
sternest opponents of such a measure, and advocated with all the 
seriousness of his nature the maintenance of the right of asylum, 
a boon which, enjoying it himself, he would not deny to others. 

But few can realize the difficulties which beset the pathway of 
a poor, lone immigrant boy. Without the loving care of parents 
and without the protection and influence of friends, he has to de- 
pend entirely upon himself from the very start. Compared with 
the native-born he is naturally at a vast disadvantage. Only 
when we bear this in mind it will be possible for us to fully meas- 
ure the amount of energy, industry, and good common sense it 
required for young HurLEy to be finally accepted as a partner by 
the large business concern with which he was connected. We 
often hear it asserted that success in business is most frequently 
due to unscrupulous methods. If this be true—and I hope it is 
not—Mr. HuRLEy’s case is an exception, just as his public career 
is a refutation of the frivolous idea that politics and corruption 
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are inseparable or that no one could remain in public life for any 
length of time without paying the penalty of contamination. 

Denis M. HoRLEY was a religiously honest man in business 
and politics. He served his constituents as faithfully as his cus- 
tomers, but when we ask to what factors his success was originall 
due my answer is, the rare goodness of his heart, his sublime tol- 
erance, and his charitable disposition. While others captivated 
the senses of their fellow-men by eloquence, and thus gained popu- 
larity and fame, he captured their hearts by good cheer and kind- 
ness, and thus became an enviable object of their love and affec- 
tionate regard. We strive to live up to the teachings of the 
Nazarene and Lincoln’s noble maxim, ‘‘ With charity to all, and 
malice toward none;” but during my life I have metbut few men 
who succeeded so well as our departed friend in putting those 
good teachings into practice, as a mere instinctive manifestation 
of his innate good nature. 

One day I met him on the way to the War Department. He 
wanted to look up the case of an old colored man who had served 
in the war of the rebellion, but whose name somehow could not 
be found on the wnuster rolls. ‘* There is some mistake,” he said, 
‘** because the evidence shows that the man did serve in the Union 
Arm:’, and I am trying to have justice done him, It is true he 
did not support mein the last campaign, but he is poor and broken 
dow™ in health, and who should help him in such a matter if I 
would refuse to do it?” He devoted a good deal of time to that 
case in the interest of a man who had opposed him politically. 
On another occasion he complained to me about the defeat of a 
pet measure of his. ‘I bear the men who opposed the bill no 
grudge,” he said, ‘‘ they are simply mistaken, and I shall talk to 
them and convince them of their mistake, no matter whether the 
biJl will ever be brought up again or not.” The spirit of retalia- 
tion was foreign to his nature. An old aunt in Ireland, who was 
obliged, after the death of his parents, to take the 6-year-old boy 
into her house, treated him unkindly, and shortly afterwards 
shipped him to America. Years after the same aunt came to this 
country herself, and to-day ~— sleep the eternal sleep side by 
side in the Brooklyn cemetery, he having insisted when she died 
that she should be buried on his lot. He had also provided for 
her in her lifetime, and so retaliated in kindness, not in kind, for 
the cruel treatment he had suffered at her hands. 

In the district which Mr. HuRLEY so ably represented in Con- 
gress, he could not have been elected and reelected but for the 
fact that he was personally known to the ew of the voters. 
They knew him as a friend of the poor and helpless, a warm- 
hearted advocate of the rights and interests of the plain people, 
and a fearless champion of the cause of humanity and justice. 
Therefore the sorrow at his untimely death—in the meridian of 
his powers and in the unimpaired ponenee of all his faculties— 
was shared by all classes. The pulpit and the press have united 
in giving expression to the popular sense of bereavement and in 
paying eloquent tribute to hismemory. It fell to my lot to accom- 
pany the delegation from this House and the Senate to the city of 
iis residence, and followed his body to its last resting place. It 
was asad and solemn occasion, the memory of which will always 
remain with me. The whole western part of the great city was 
in mourning. All classes of its people, the rich, the poor, the old, 
the young, were moved with a common grief. To one and all the 
death of their distinguished and warm-hearted friend and fellow- 
citizen had come with the force of a mal loss. Amid such 
sincere and loyal tributes to the qualities that enshrine men in the 
hearts of their fellows, his mortal remains were laid to rest. 
‘* Requiescat in pace.” 


The Late John W. Cranford. 





REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL D. McENERY, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, March 3, 1899. 


The Senate having under consideration resolutions announcing the death 
of Hon. Joun W. CRANFORD— 

Mr. McENERY said: 

Mr. Prestpent: I do not propose to give a sketch of the life of 
JoHN WALTER CRANFORD, who died during the closing hours of 
the Fifty-fifth Congress. The Senators from Texas have per- 
formed that duty—a sad but inter recital, as it shows the 
rapid oar hoon of a strong and rous intellect and the 
quick appreciation of noble qualities of mind and heart by the 


constituents of Mr. Cranrorp and his rapid promotions in pro- 
fessional and political life. 


He was modest and retiring. No one seeing him passi 
the ts of the hotel where he lived or among h associates ; 
the House of Representatives would have marked him for a n,., 
of brilliant and peerless intellect. - 

But such he was. It was only necessary to gain his confidenc, 
and touch the quick responsive sensibility of his heart to brin os 
forth the hidden resources of a strong mind, a brilliant imagin,. 
tion, and a store of knowledge that would captivate and charm, _ 

His manner was soft and yielding, his disposition kind and go. 
tle, and his deportment easy and graceful. rare 

I observed him in full health. I saw him when the fatal jj). 
ness fell upon him. He was the same man. No complaint es. 
caped him. He showed none of the irritability so usual amony 
the afflicted, but was always considerate for others and kind, gen, 
tle, and affectionate. tat 

A great misfortune had visited him in the loss of a deyoteg 
wife. He had with him his young, motherless children. {¢ was 
a pleasing sight to see him administering to their wants, to antici. 
pate the every wish of his children, who were not old enough to 
understand the great bereavement which had overtaken ther, 
His devotion and unceasing attention were beautiful, and jo 
seemed to think that they felt their loss, and his every effort was 
to make them feel the abiding a of their mother. Rut 
these gentle traits of character, this sweet and loving disposition 
was no evidence of the want of strong and vigorous action, the 
assertion, when necessary, of a vigorous and aaere manhood, 

As a lawyer he had met the ablest jurists of his State, noted for 
the ability of its bar and bench, and battled with the brave in 
mental strife. Reason and eloquence and the richest stores of 
legal erudition were his, and with the strength of a young and 
fresh mind, his thoughts as clear as light, clothed themselves 
with burning words. 

The halls of legislature echoed to his voice, and he was deep, 
vast, and comprehensive in all the logic he brought to bear on all 
great public questions. His life closed while he stood on the 
threshold of a brilliant future. 

Fo? days he lay in suffering, with feeble pulse, but those who 
loved him were with him, bestowing with ready hands whatever 
might ease a pang or sweeten that deep cup which all must drink 
before we stand among the green fields of the celestial land. 

Well may we wee 


When that stern robber, Death, a wasteful glee, 
Can lay his fleshless hand on such as he. 


Eulogy on the Late John W. Cranford. 
REMARKS 
HON. RUDOLPH KLEBERG, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 8, 1899. 


The House tering under consideraticn the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That by unanimous consent opportunity raay be given for trib- 
utes to the memory of Hon. JoHn W. CRANFORD, late a Representative from 


the State of Texas. 
“Resolved, That asa icular mark of to the memory of the de- 


ceased, and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished puliic 
servant, these memorial proceedings shall appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD. 
“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed tosend a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased ”"— 


Mr. KLEBERG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the closing hours of the now historic 
Fifty-fifth there went out with it the life of one of its 
members, that of tative Joun WALTER CRANFORD, from 
the Fourth onal district of Texas. It seems that from 
the beginning his onal career was ill fated. No sooner 
had he reached the capital of the nation with his family two years 

when sickness invaded his home, and made it necessary for 
him to remove his family to Texas, Upon the advice of his fam- 
fe hysician he andertook a sea voyage to benefit the health of 
t child. Accordingly he took passage with his family on 

one of the Mallory Line steamers in New York Harbor for Gal- 
veston, Tex. Scarcely was the ship well under way when fire 
broke out in her hold aft, the wind ete a from the south- 
could or 
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family, Mr. CRANFORD, as soon as the health of his child was 
restored, once more returned to his post of duty, only to have his 
gsefulness there again interrupted by the serious illness of his de- 
yoted wife, which terminated in her untimely death, when finally 
he, too, SOON succumbed to the ravages of disease after a long and 
jingering illness, leaving his four young children motherless, fa- 
therless—orphans! No one was ever more devoted to his family 
than he, and his dying words were uttered in terms of deep and last- 
ing affection for his dear children whom he has left to mourn him. 

How pathetic, how melancholy sad was his death! With the 
memory of the death of his dear, sweet wife yet weighing fresh 
and heavy on his mind, with his children around his deathbed 
cinging to their dying father with that paternal love that chil- 
dren only can feel, conscious of his os dissolution, he 
calmly faced the king of terrors and went to the great beyond 
with a fervent prayer on his pe that a kind Providence might 
shield ana protect his orphan children. 

Truly— 

God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform; 
He plants His footsteps on the sea and rides upon the storm. 

How inscrutable His wisdom! How unfathomable His plans! 
And yet He doeth all things well. We must trust that He who 
tempers the storms to the shorn lamb will also protect and shield 
the poor, innocent children who are left alone in the world. No 
doubt kind friends in his home in Texas will come to the rescue, 
as it can not be otherwise than that a warm and congenial nature, 
as was the deceased, had scores of friends tried and true through- 
out the entire great and generous State of Texas, and so we may 
say in the language of another: ‘‘In the night of death hope sees 
astar and listening love hears the rustling of a wing.” 

Joun W. CRANFORD was a man far above ordinary ability, en- 
dowed with a bright analytical mind; imbued with the loftiest 
patriotism and the highest motives of right and justice; possessed 
of rare oratorical powers at once logical, forceful, attractive, 
beautiful and fascinating in diction, he was the peer of the ablest 
speakers on the public hustings and in the arena of legislative 
debate; and it is said by those who knew him best that he could 
entertain and electrify a public audience as quickly as any man 
in the Lone Star State. is oar gift to sway and carry with 
him his hearers was well evidenced by the fact that in the cam- 
paign which carried him to Congress he had pitted against him a 
man who is noted for his eloquence and power on the stump, who 
yet found in the deceased a foeman worthy of his steel—one who 
finally triumphed after one of the most hotly contested elections 
ever held in Texas. 

Well could it be said of CRANFORD that he was gentle as a 
woman, yet brave as a lion, for in his intercourse he was most 
affable; kind to the stranger, true as steel to his friends, generous 
to a fault, and profoundly devoted to his wife and children. 
When aroused he was impetuous and aggressive, yet never vin- 
dictive, but always magnanimous and forgiving. Such anature 
was well calculated to rise rapidly at the bar and in the forum, 
and but for the premature failure of his health would have at- 
tained great distinction. 

As it is, he has made an honorable record in his chosen profes- 
sion, in the senate chamber of Texas, and in the halls of Con- 
gress. Let those who may carp on his shortcomings—and who 
is not to some extent guilty of them—do more. In the discharge 
of the performance of his many private and public functions, in 
bis fair and honorable dealings in all relations of life, he has left 
a proud and lasting heritage to his children and his many friends. 


The Late Hon. Denis M. Hurley. 


REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MURRAY MITCHELL, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 3, 1899. 

The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Denis M. Hurtey, 
late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of New York. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 


ceased and in ition of his abilities and as a distinguished public serv- 
af. the House at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings shall stand 
ourned. 


“ 


; wed, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
ved, That the Clerk be instructed tosend a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased "— 


Mr. MITCHELL said: 

Mr, Speaker: My colleague from the Second district of New 
York has left this House forever, but the memory of his gener- 
ous, great, and grand spirit will ever remain blessed and revered 
with those who knew him. 


The sweetness, simplicity, and honesty of the nature of DEn1s 
HURLEY were imprinted in every line and expression of his face, 
and his sturdiness and steadfastness were shown not only from the 
reflections of his soul but in every movement of his splendid 
sinews and powerful frame. Could that spirit have existed in an 
Indian in the days when that race was noblest, it would have 
made its possessor leader of tribes and his name Great Heart. 

His control over men and power to lead and command were 
proven by the ability with which he repeatedly led his Congres- 
sional district to victory and the great trust and confidence re- 
posed in him by his business and political associates. He was 
incapable of dissimulation. He always had a prompt answer 
based on sound reasoning when called upon to express his opinion 
on mooted questions of state. A Congress made up of such strong 
men, full of sympathy, controlled by good judgment and busi- 
ness experience, instead of causing this country alarm when called 
together either in regular or extra session, would restore confidence 
both here and abroad, for everyone would know that progress was 
assured on great, broad, healthy lines, and that justice would reign 
supreme, 


Why Was the Truth Concealed About Germany? 





The American people are like a jury, and if selfish and designing men pos- 
sessed of great wealth or political power are permitted to control and abuse 
the newspapers of the country it will be easy for them to control and use the 
people of the country. 

A chain is no stronger than its weakest link, and the United States will be 
no stronger than its weakest and most remote island possession. 

Why could not this Administration, while decorating the graves of the 
Southern dead for political purposes, have also dropped in a word or two of 


explanation for patriotic purposes and relieved the people of th 
graves and all the horrors of war with Germany? 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 3, 1899. 
The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 


(H. R. 12008) making appropriations for sundry civil ampeanes of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, and for other purposes 


Mr. LENTZ said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I want to say that Iam in favor of this amend- 
ment providing for the Government construction and ownership 
of the cable to the Hawaiian Islands, not alone for any of the rea- 
sons that have been given, but for others. 

We are told that the evidence taken by the committee revealed 
the fact that one expert estimates the total cost of this cable from 
our coast to the islands at $2,500,000. Weare also told that Gen- 
eral Greely, of the War Department, Chief of the Signal Service, 
estimates that the cable will not costover $2,000,000, and yet, despite 
these facts and figures, it is contended by men on this floor that 
this Congress ought to authorize a subsidy of $2,000,000, payable 
in twenty annual installments of $100,000 each, to a corporation 
which isto becometheowner. And the principal argument made 
against public ownership is the everlasting, threadbare bugaboo 
of the words “‘ paternalism ” and “‘ populism.” 

May we not ultimately expect to hear from those same cham- 
pions of corporate greed the argument that the public ought not 
maintain a police force, but let each individual hire from some 
corporation a bodyguard carrying Mausers, Krag-Jérgensens, 
and Gatling guns? Nor need we be surprised if they insist upon 
it that the public should not provide its cities with fire depart- 
ments, but let each individual protect his own property, either by 
insurance, or by his own hook-and-ladder company, or by hiring 
one from some corporation after the fire breaks out. The same 
argument will prevent the cities from constructing waterworks 
and electric-light plants, and will send them back to the time- 
honored principles and practices of medizval night. The same 
argument will put up at auction Uncle Sam’s postal system and 
sell it to the highest bidder, and a syndicate of the express com- 
panies would take it in at their own price. The same gentlemen 
who oppose government ownership of this cable will, of course, 
require the Government to put up at auction and sell the cables it 
already owns and operates in connection with the Signal Service 
of thecountry. The same argument will close the public schools. 

Whatever argument there may bein behalf of governmental 
ownership of our postal system can be summoned with equal, yes, 
with tenfold, greater force in support of Government ownership 
of the telephone, the telegraph, and the cable service of the Re- 

mblic. Much is said about binding together all parts of our 
Republic by the steel rails of our great commercial highways. 
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The argument in support of Franklin’s pur system was that 
the Government would be strengthened by bringing together 
through such facilities the commercial and friendly interests in 
remote parts of the country, and that the intelligence of the people 
would be increased by furnishing prompt and at the same time 
cheap and reliable avenues for the exchange of thought and sen- 
timent. We need not speculate nor elaborate as to the countless 


advantages which will accrue to individuals and communities by The Tammany Glee Club sang Columbia, We Love Thee, and al! ;.;, 
he use of electricity and lightning over the telephone, telegraph, | in sin the Star Spangled er. Then Judge James J. OGir... 
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that they were edited and inspired with a deep-laid scheme and 

plot to inflame the American people with malice and resenty,..,.; 

against their time-honored friend who had assisted them in ach... 

ing their independence and founding their Republic. The .,).. 

stance of what I then said I repeat here by inserting the acc,,,,,,, 

gue in the Tammany Times, issued on the 11th of July, sys. 9, 
ollows: 


entangling alliances with none." ‘ 

mercial, the literary, and the social thought of the age? How e ialsienl tinamnana maetiommer tt. fs er 
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only to celebrate the t vements and progress the past, but tor: 

] ; ‘ L ; member that eternal vi ce is the price of liberty, and that the duty of 
oligarchy smile as it fattens on the profits of monopoly, and just O are 
so long will it dance to the tune of Shakespeare’s words, ‘‘ What | #3 tclebrate the Declaration of Independence and to remem 

That which is best administered is best. irons in the fire at one time. To-day we are struggling within our own jor 
1 . the money power, and the trust. 
makes happy, usef~1, beautiful, and ennobling the lives of the tion 


ay we are at war with Spain. In addi to these two great con- 
largest percentage of its people. No one is now so gross as to be 


eet etki ee tak eae erteeians tes oe 
. : +2 , and Ww 8 ew wee ere na win spositior 
venture the suggestion that for the public welfare the Govern- Seite . 
ment may not clean the streets and construct sewer systems. 


on the part of some to have this Government depart from the uniform jo! 
Within the past few months we have seen some of our military 
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the hour was to look to the future, so that su 
fools these mortals be!” other Manilas and Santiagos in the name and cause of liberty. 
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inherit the honors and responsibilities of Tamman 
For forms of government let fools contest, “Nations, like individuals,” said Congressman LENTZ, “may get too many 
. . ap re ders to restore to the ea government of the le, by the people, for 
That which is best administered is that government which the people, against Rpm oe! oft 6 and ; - 
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“On the 27th of April, 1865, when the war was over, all the members of the 
ssian House of Deputies, over 260 in number, united in an address to our 
minister, saying to him, among other things, as follows: ‘Sir: Living among 
gs, you are a witness of the heartfelt capes which this people have ever 
preserved for the people of the United States during this long and severe 
conflict. You are aware that Germany has looked with pride and joy on the 
thousands of her sons who in this struggle have piaced themselves on the side 
of law and right. You have seen with what joy the victories of the Union 
have been hailed, and how confident our faith in the final triumph of the 
great cause of the restoration of the Union in all its greatness has ever been, 
even in the midst of adversity.’ 

“That same Germany that stood by us in the war for Independence, that 
stood by us throughout the war for the Union, has to-day among us 4,000,000 
American citizens born in the fatherland, and many, many more millions 
descendants from German parents and German grandparents. Germany 
has her millions of descendants and blood relations distributed throughout 
this entire Union; in every State, city, county, town, and hamlet you will 
find the descendants of Germany; and it is nothing less than an insult to the 
great loyal, industrious, intelligent, law-abiding citizenship of these Germans 
in America to be constantly rasping them with the libel and slander that 
their fatherland is maliciously disposed toward the land of their adoption. 

“It is insinuated that Germany is opposed to the republican form of gov- 
ernment, and that therefore we must fear her. Those who argue this seem 
to be ignorant of modern bistory, for if Germany is opposed tothe republican 


form of government, why did s ne permit France, her next-door neighbor, to 
establish a republic when she had the power, at the close of the Franco- 


Prustian war, to dictate that it should be otherwise? ‘I:cse who argue that 
Germany is opposed to our form of government willfully conceal, or in their 
ignorance are uraware of tbo fact, that Von Biilow, Bismarck's great and 
worthy successor, in his famcus speech in the Reichstag last February, de- 
clared that the policy of Comany in the past had been and in the future 
always would be ‘leben und leben lassen ’—live and let live. 

* Let us not forget that Lessing, the great German pest. was the first poet 
of the wor!d to sing the song of cosmopolitanism and declare that every good 
man on tho face of the earth was his neighbor. Of ull the nationalities that 
the world has ever developed there have been no greater lovers, no more 
consistent and patriotic defenders of liberty and individual liberty than the 

t German people. From tie time of the Cesars tothis hour they have 
ept the fires burning on the altars of liberty, 

“It is argued for an English alliance that we have a common language. 
This is answered by the argument that there are other ties (more important 
than the tie of language) that bind people together. We secured our liberty 
and maintained our Union with the moral support of an honest Sameer 4 
onthe part of Germany forthe American people. Thishistory and these tradi- 
tions ought not lightly to be trampled under the foot of English diplomacy. 

“Why should we form analliance with one great power, and by that act 
serve notice on the 4,000,000German-born Americans and the 2,000,000 Irish-born 
Americans and the 5,000,000 naturalized American citizens born in the other 

eat countries of Europe, such as Norway, Sweden, France, Switzerland, 

taly, Austria, and Russia, that hereafter they are to be at the service of the 
Eng Government against any one orall of theirfatherlands? Whyshould 
the tens of millions of American citizens who have blood in their veins traced 
toother nationalities than that of Old England be insulted with the sugges- 
tion that hereafter the American Republic is to be used as a bludgeon in the 
hands of John Bull to pound the head of the Russian bear? Why should the 
American ple be prejudiced against Germany, or France, or Austria, or 
Rassia in times like these? What reason or excuse can be given for a depar- 
tute at this time from the time-honored Jeffersonian principle of ‘an bonest 
friendshi with all nasias, entangling alliances with none? 
a x 


has little of her great country in Europe or Asia exposed to the 
ie with her railway about to be completed from St. Petersburg to 
ort-Arthur, on the eastern shore of China, and with England fearing the 
menace of this great power, it is mot stra) that English diplomacy should 
seck-an alliance with America and her 75,000,000 people, to be used in resist- 
the aggressions of Russia or helping England to n the trade and 
Be that Germany has won from her. Possibly English diplomacy 
pretends toseek an alliance with America for the purpose of forcing Germany 
into-an: alliance with her. ifferences 
between Eugland and Russia come to war, thé English and Germans could 
combine and make their assault against the Russians by crossing the border 
line Between Russia and Germany, and by using the land forces of these 
wea Brett governments they could invade Russia, inasmuch as England's 
eon 
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Then. at some future date, when the 





almost be useless to attack K , who has little seacoast to 








‘*Let it not be forgotten that England never sought n alliance with 
America when America scemed weak. England seeks this alliance now, and 
certain anglomaniacs are deing all they can to promote it, at a time when 
weare busy «2rrying into effect the platform declarations of our great par- 
: iming our sympathy for suffering Cuba. Is it not possible that 
fe és also sought at this time for the Pre of destroying our 
Ormh declarations of sympathy with Ireland in her struggle fer home 
€? Our American newspapers are penne from day today cablegrams 
from London, and from that other Engilsh city, Hongkong, all edited for 
the pur of creating ill-will and prejudice in this country against Ger- 
many and securing closer ties of friendship with England. Let us remem- 
ber in public affairs, as well as in private affairs, that it is not wise to aban- 
don an old and time-honored. friend to take on a new one. Let us not be 
deceivéd b we smiles and wiles of Greeks bearing gifts. Let us ask, in the 
2 of eremiah, ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his 

2 Then may ye also do that are accustomed to do evil.’ 
6 want no alliance with Germany, nor with Russia, nor with France, 
England. What we want enter a ces with none, but 
ball, including glan llas Germany my the 
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Tammany Hall, in this only political organization in America that appropri- 
ately celebrates the Fourth of July and the Declaration of b dememdionee . 
let us here and now renew our faith in the fundamental and cardinal prin 
ciples of Thomas Jefferson. Let us say, not to one but to all the nations 
Europe, that our policy forever shall be ‘ Peace, commerce, and honest friend 
ship with all nations, entangling alliances with none;’ and in support of this 
declaration let us here and now appropriate the closing wor-Jjs of the immor- 
tal Declaration of Independence, mutually pledging to each other ‘ our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.’’’ (immense applause, enthusiasm, and 
congratulations followed the close of this address.) _ 


On the same day Ambassador White, in a Fourth of July speech 
to the Americans in Leipsic, made the following statement: 





From the beginning, as well as during the whol irs¢ t war, the 
German Goverument kes fully recognized our rights as a nation engaged in 
warfare. It has adopted the most strict and unqualified neutrality, and its 
impartiality was not abated by coolness or jealousy toward us. Our Was! 
ington authorities have made no request that has not been quickly and ful 
acceded to. There have been occasions when, if the German Emperor had 
wished to retard our progress, excuses could have been made and d i 
have occurred. I repeat thatthe attitude of the German Gover 
everyone with whom we have had dealings has been everyt) 
wish, in the spirit as well as in the letter 

But the English, Canadian, and American press continued their 


display of poisoned headlines such as these: ‘‘ Only the steel-gloved 
hand of England holds Earope from attacking the United States, 
and even now the attitude of Germany is uncertain.” Over and 
over ag2in newspapers and reasonably intelligent men throughou 

our country asserted that it was only the friendship of England 
that prevented the other five powers from taking a hand in the 


war and coming to the support of Spain. Repeatedly it w 
serted that England had refused to join in the note delivered 
the 7th of April, 1898, to the President, suggesting further 1 
tiations for peace. In order to strengthen the prejudice of this 
country against Germany, France, Russia, and other European 
powers, and at the same time increase the prospects of a British 
alliance, it was found necessary by many to make false statements 
as to the spirit and the signatures of this note of the powers. The 
truth is that the ambassadors of the six powers met at the British 
Embassy and there prepared it. The truth is that the representa 
tives of all six of the powers appeared before the President and 


that Sir Julian Pauncefote, ambassador for Great Britain, pn 
sented the note to the President with this speech: 

Mr. President, we have been commissioned by the great } 
whom we represent here to-day, to approach your excelle witha 
of friendship and peace at the present critical juncture in the 1 
tween the United States and Spain, and to convey to you the s 
oressed in the collective note which I have the honor to pla 

t is as follows: 

“The undersigned representatives of Germany, Au 
Great Britain, Italy, and Russia, duly authorized in | 
the name of their respective Governments, a pressing : 
of humanity and moderation of the President and of t 
their existing differences with Spain. They earnestly hope that further 1 
gotiations will lead to an agreement which, while securing the maintena 
of peace, will afford all necessary guaranties for the reestablishment of order 
in Cuba. 

“The powers do not doubt that the humanitarian and purely disinterest 
character of this representation will be fully recognized and appreciat: 
the American nation. 

“PAUNCBEFPOTE, for Great Britain. 
“HOLLEBEN, for Germany 
“CAMBON, fer France. 
“HPNGELMULLBER, for Aus 
“WOLLANT, for Iussic. 
“VINCI, for léaly.” 

Those who insist upon it that this note was a menace ought to 
be honest enough to admit that Great Britain contributed her full 
share tothe threat. Asa matter of fact the note was not unfriendly, 
nor was it intended that it should be reeeived in any other spirit 
than that which actuated the Czar’s call for a peace conference of 
all the great nations of the world. In truth the note was in sub- 
stance and sentiment the expression of a hope that war cou!d be 
averted. It did not differ materially from the Thanksyiving se 
mons that are preached every November on the text promising the 
day when swords and spears shall be beaten into plowshares and 
pruning hooks. 

The wisdom and cunning of English diplomacy have long been 
recognized and conceded. There are other motives and purposes 
that could well be subserved if such an alliance could be effected 
as would result in unfriendly relations between the United States 
and Germany, France, and Russia. French and German com 
mereial relations with the United States are a menace tothe future 
i y of Bagland. The immense and gigantic 
ateng all the limes of progress and civilization 
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Possibly it was on the same disy, 
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Canadian papers ¢ ‘et the 
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Nor was our Cousin John so 6 
litical. at that 
expansion and i 
stick which recorded the history of Great Britain, he found that 
in every struggle against the Americans he had received the worst 
of it. He knew that at home the Americans were invulnerable 
and invincible. He saw in one of the notches the words ‘‘ Wash- 
ington at Yorktown,” and a little farther up on the stick he saw 
another notch in which were the words ‘“‘Jackson at New Orleans,” 
and then he scratched his head and recalled the fact that Lincoln 
had said: 

All the armies of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined. with a Napoleon for 
commander, could not by force take a drink from the Ohio River or make a 
track on the Blue Ridge Mountains in a trial of a thousand years. 

And then he thought of the old saying that ‘‘a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link,” and then he reasoned that the 
United States will be no stronger tha:fits weakest and most re- 
mote island possession, and then he thought that if he could 
induce the American Republic to plant its flag on a few remote 
islands, he would finally have the Republic at a disadvantage, and 
with his powerful navy he might yet some day have the 4 
nity of measuring strength on the seas, of which Great Britain 
has long claimed to be the — and imperial mistress. 

We need not make this all a matter of surmise and speculation, 
for in the Evening Telegram, of Toronto, a Canadian paper which 
has always been extremely frank in its expressions of dislike for 
the United States, we find the actual declaration and statement of 
John Bull's hope in these words: 

England will, of course, be favorable, because every colonial accession to 
the territory of the United States weakens the owes of the Republic rela- 
ae toward us. With Porto Rico and the Ph payn threatened by the 

waled sea power of Great Britain, Canada will no longer be considered 
by t e United States as a hostage for English good behavior in America, nor 
will the twisting of the lion's tail be as vetting a pastime to Irish politi- 
cians at Washington as it has been in the years that are past. 

With fears, hopes, desires, and purposes like these stimulatin ng | A 
the mind of Great Britain, it is not remarkable that she shoul 
recall the maxim of diplomacy, which did not originate with her, 
that ‘‘the end justifies the moans.” Knowing that she did not 
have the time nor the opportunity to hypnotize 75,000,000 Ameri- 
cans, she resorted to the next best expediency, which was to fill 
their minds with a series of foolish notions; to establish in the 
brain a lot of impressions which day by aa would lead up toa 
deep-seated prejudice, and eventually to the conflagration and 
hell of war between two tnations, This would stop Germany 


with her commerce and her cables, and would at the same time. 


weaken the American Republic in her expandin commerce, and 
turn her aside from her ‘‘industry in peace,” which J Jackson, in 
his farewell address, said ‘‘is the source of our wealtis. 

It would also divert American thought from economic ques- 
tions and concentrate all the resources of the Republic to meet 
the ravages of war and ees an imperialistic army. Accord- 
ingly the English press continued to publish maruathe of which 
the vee from the Weekly Chrettioie, of Newcastle, is a fair 
sample: 

The German Admiral Diederichs, with an unnecessarily large naval forse, 
has been lending such moral support to (ee Augen at Manila that it 
is openiy stated by those on the spot that the pe would before now have 
capitulated had it not been for the encouragement afforded by the presence 
of the Germans. 

American news ew gave free circulation, _ conspicuous 
and emphatic headlines, to such trash as this, and these misrepre- 
sentations were so constant and so persistent that the American 
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of be- 
iicertes of the 
departments of 
‘or i. dinner given 
Falkner von 
burg, who, as a representative of the German army, had 
gone to Manila last spring and was returning home by way of 
San Francisco and Washington. In the presence of a number of 
entlemen at Professor Bell’s residence on the evening mentione(, 
nnenburg made the statement that he was at Manila at the time 
the Spanish General Augusti asked ission to go to Hongkong 
on the next trip of the dispatch boat to that city. 

Diederichs at once notified Augusti that it could not be done 
without the consent of Admiral ey, and the matter was left 
entirely to Dewey, who at once stated that he had no objection, 
but before he could answer finally he thought it proper for him 
to communicate with General Merritt, who was then in charge of 
the land forces. Later, when Sonnenburg called on Dewey for the 
final answer, the Admiral stated to him that he had talked the 
matter over with General Merritt, and that theysaw no objection 
to Diederichs allowing Augusti to go to Hongkong, provided 
Augusti left his written parole pledging himself to act or operate 
in no way against the United States after being takenover. Son- 
nenburg made the further statement that the pledge was eeeered 
and signed by Augusti before he was taken aboard. Let som 
one answer why they were concealed from the American readers, 
These facts could easily have been given out by the State, the War, 
or Navy Department. 

On the next evening, the night of the 10th of February, Sonnen- 
burg delivered a lecture in the city of Washington, in the auii- 
torium of the Columbian University, under the auspices of the 
National Geographic Society. The iecture was largely devoted 
to a description of the islands, the people, and the cities of tho 
Philippines, but in the course of Sonnenburg’s remarks he mae 
statement which has considerable cay ek and throws much 

ight on a subject that has been purposel a - the dark by the 

inistration. Sonnenburg spoke as f 
After Admiral Dewey’s splendid eer 
their ships as quickly as ble to Bay. I[t was e ted that ‘the 
ps as q y pital of the y xpec 


— wapess of — ca ee Se would —— = the meer 

‘uture the stage o military and naval actions, and many sti! 

doubtful questions teens wun main ships would find there a practi- 
answer. 

It was only by by ye that Germany had at that time a eSesively str strong 
squadron at han the eastern a station. ‘The territory China 
only a few wane’ before had made = anney to assemble there two 
cru di and as the news of the een et the Spanish 
fleet became the admiral of one of visions had to go down 
from the Chinese cpestete cate 


The division was ——_ Sear fatping etek 
thoes ane een ee tactical a division, and easily t 

understood cal onity of a division. and so to divide his squad- 
rou, bat on the custeaty. woane Se geet OC Se eueney * a make use of 


the own to Manila Speen y wes fan ene I do not be- 
lieve any order of the Government given to assemble 
uadron at leader of 


wh fly tecprunte forte dihtag ofthe trashing of Histon nt 
who men ships, 
a in this regard absolute liberty and hand, as usual in our Navy 
an y. 

But, besides these technical it was to be considered that 
ee oF comm : who lived outside of Manila, scattered in ne 
many extended ppine Islands as traders or ters or rs, 
be in a very } etd the inst 


and rumors were to be heard that all 


the small ports like Iloilo in the different islands, each of which contained 4 


Sow eee ae were besieged by the insurgents and their lives and 
ee = it could be e: Shed ana sont toa ess 
ports to look after the of our countrymen women and children 
of every nation whatever. 














of 


men had never 
fired a gun? one fact the suggestion Ger- 
many had hostile intent in the Philippines is little less that 


infamy. 

Nor are we entirely dependent on Sonnenburg for information 
as to the true condition of affairs at the Philippines last summer; 
for after General Merritt returned and many of the newspapers 
had distorted and misrepresented his comments on the German 
naval officers in the Philippines, the New York Staats Zeitung, on 
December 19, sought an interview with him for the purpose of 
securing personal confirmation of the statements attributed to 
him, which had been denied from German sources. This is what 
General Merritt said: 

Ina general way these statements are correct, except that the most im- 
pa part has been omitted. I did not myself experience any unfriendly 

tment from the Germans during my stay there. It istrue that Admiral 
Dewey, after my arrival, told me that the Germans had neither saluted the 
American flag nor taken any cognizance of my arrival. He added that he 
had been disposed at first to re this as a flagrant breach of international 
a but had convinced himself afterward that such was not the case, 
and that the omission of the usual courtesies was easily explained. The Eng- 
lish and Japanese warships were lying close to the American fleet and were 
therefore in a position to see all that was going on aboard, and they accord- 
ingly fired their salutes when the occasion to do so presented itself. The 
German squadron, on the other hand, was anchored at a great distance from 
- a ships in the bay and was not able to distinguish the hoisting of 

e . 

“All this,” tea the General, “I explained fully to the reporters who in- 
terviewed me on Saturday, and Ican not understand why they did not pub- 
lish it, inasmuch as it lends an entirely different aspect to the case."’ 

It will be observed that General Merritt also found that from 
his interview ‘‘the most important part had been omitted.” And 
so it was in the leading paper supporting the Administration in 
Washington that what Sonnenburg had said concerning the size 
of the German fleet and the exchange of 1,700 men was omitted 
from the account given of his address before the geographic so- 
ciety. The most interesting and most valuable part of his address 
could hardly have been omitted by accident. It must have been 
design. There must have been a peepee. : 

Evidently certain political jugglers, pretending to represent the 
“honesty and national honor” of our Republic, had secured con- 
trol not only of asubsidized press, but also of a subservient pulpit, 
which took their wishes for a warrant to deliver harangues in favor 
of a British alliance, and at the same time instigate and poison 
the _ mind with prejudice and hostility to Germany, until 
Carl Schurz, Secretary of the Interior in the Hayes Administra- 
tion, recently declared as follows: 

Ihave never witnessed a more audacious, reckless, 
ical effort to excite the public mind to hostility 
downright 1 , artful m of facts, or insinuation. Nor has 
this effort been without effect, for there are many otherwise reasonable per- 
sons in the United States who thus were made to believe, and who do believe 
even now, that the German Government, since the outbreak of the Spanish 
war, has been constantly plotting agaiust the United States. 

Every intelligent and candid man— 

Says Mr. Schurz— 
must conclude that there has been a most outrageous attempt to gull and 


rsistent, and method- 
st a foreign nation by 


dupe the in this matter. It has been, to use a popular 
phrase, a bunco the most brazen kind, which every self-res ing 
American should indignant! insult to our national dignity. 


resent as an 
stories came here through news ——_ 
mstances of the case fully autho the 
belief that there were Englishmen who wished the American oom 
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States had in Europe, but that other European nations were insidiously con 
niving against us, and that British watehfulness and power wero 1 ad to 
protect us inst their hostility—all this to bring this Republic mere and 
more under British influence 
The German ambassador to the United States evidently was also 
annoyed by the gr ess of the misrepresentations of Germany, 
and made an ial statement in the form of a newspaper inter- 
view, which eame to my attention through the columns of the 
Irish World, of New York, in its issue of the 11th of February, 
1889, and I submit the article in its entirety, headlines and all, 
which is as follows: 
ANTI-GEBRMAN CONSPIRACY.—AN OPPICIAL STATEMENT FROM AMBASSADOR 


VON .HOLLENDEN.—GERMANY NOT HOSTILE TO US—THE AMBASSADOR 
PROTESTS AGAINST THE CONTINUBD CAMPAIGN OP FALSBHOOD. 

Dr. Theedore von Hollenben, German ambassador to the United States, 
has given his first authorized interview since the war. It may be regarded 
as an official statement of the attitude of Germany. Speaking of immediate 


questions, am 3 
“About question of expansion, which has become such a vital one, I can 


say that Germany at least is not interfering in what is strictly the affair of 


= ho United States did ot object 
- id not o to our oe: upation of Kiao-Chou. Why 
should we to the American occupation of the Philippines? We have 
not in the aay more vital interest than America has in China 
y urged to do so, did not protest against our 


in the Celestial Empire, we can not do 
@ more courteous act than to follow her example and abstain from all criti 


com of her acts in Asiatic waters." 
against continued intimations of 


y protests 
the of Germany, and says, referring to the millions 
U States: “Any trouble whieh might occur between 
tae two countries would be to millions of their citizens as great a calamity as 
. Commercial friction not constitute a plea sufficiently strong 
to warrant our viewing the case in any other light. Commercia! friction 
should not enter into the of higher polities. I know the American 
eae are to allow minor considerations to influence their 

1-1 in the things at stake. 

“Tt is true that tariff lations in this country and restricted legislation 
in ours have caused ill will, but this isa netural result of the great strugalo 
for commercial supremacy. I can say with perfect truth, notwithstanding 
much which has been said to the contrary, there never was a moment when 
the officials of this Government believed one iota of the rumors of German 
interference or German hostilitv during the late war. 

** When you talk of the Philippines and the presence of a large German fleet 
in those waters, you must remember that Germany had more valuable and 
more numerous interests to protect than any other power, England not 
excepted. In addition to our own interests we had those of Austria, Switzer 
land, and Portugal. We are acting on the assumption that Spain would not 
be able to hold her own against the insurgents, and were prepared to cope 
with a state of anarchy. With the appearance of the United States as the 
sovereign power all our fears venied = 


But Germany did not leave it for her ambassador alone to speak 
concerning so grave a matter. Through Baron von Biilow, her 
minister of foreign affairs, in a speech delivered by him in the 
Reichstag on the lith of February, 1899, a declaration was made 
not only to the people of the United States, but to the world, in 
the frank, straightforward, and manly spirit that has always 
characterized the German race. On that occasion Von Biilow 
spoke as follows: 


I emphatically declare that the statements which have appeared in a por- 
tion of the foreign press regarding alleged German designsin the Philippines 
or German support of the Filipinos against the Americans are the most bare: 
faced falsehoods. [Cheers. ‘he assertion that the German consul-general 
at Hongkong sold arms to the Filipinos is one of the plumpest canards that 
ever fluttered from a muddy pool. . 

The intercourse between the German and American naval officers at 
Manila was characterized by a spirit of mutual courtesy. Our naval officers 
conducted themselves throughout in a manner to which no blame can be 
attached or exception taken, and the conduct of the Americans toward them 
was = as chivalrous. [Cheers.] In protecting German lives and prop 
erty from injury within the limits of strict neutrality we exercised what 
was our just’ right and fulfilied a nationalduty. * * * I believe that be 
tween two strong, manly nations frankness and straightforwardness are 
the best poy and the best remedy for political ill humor more imaginary 
than real. The mutual relations between the two Governments have never 
ceased to be good and friendly. * * * I see no point where German and 
American interests meet in hostility, nor do I see any pointin the future 
where the lines of their development must necessarily cross each other 
inimically. * * * 

In America it is generally assumed that there prevails in Germany a feel- 
ing of spite and dislike against America. Here there isa widespread idea 
that the Americans are animated by particularly unfavorable sentiments 
toward us. I believe that the people of America are, toa great extent, in 
the dark relative to German publicopinion regarding the war. * * * This 
has been misrepresented and biased in a perfidious manner by foreign news- 
papers in order to excite distrust inst usin America. This, however, has 
: ae way affected our relations with America, which do not date from yes- 

erday. 


Baron von Bilow recalled the early recognition by Frederick 
the Great of the independence of the United States, and dwelt 
upon the ae which Germany gave tothe North in the war of 
secession. is statements were greeted with loudapplause, Con- 
tinuing, he said that nowhere in the last century had America 
found a better understanding or more just appreciation than in 
Germany. 

Notwithstanding all these evidences of the desire and dis- 
= of Germany to extend indefinitely the friendship which 

gan with obligations of gratitude from George Washington to 
Frederick the Great, which were intensified by obligations of 
gratitude from Seward and Lincoln to William I, the grand- 
father of William II, yet certain of the American newspapers 
that have had easy access and an open door to inside information 
with this Administration continued their slanderous and libelous 
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attacks, discrediting everything that the German officials had 
said, and persisted by insinuation and innuendo in their cam- 
paign of villification and prejudice. Finally, by diplomacy of the 
shrewdest kind, Germany gave the lie into the very teeth of all 
who had misrepresented her when she ordered the withdrawal of 
her vessels from the Philippine waters and placed the lives and 
property of nearly 3,000 German citizens under the protection of 
the United States Government. Von Biilow and Von Holleben 
were corroborated by this act of the Crown, and the 50,000,000 of 
German people in the fatherland were truly represented when 
Von Biilow said in the Reichstag: 

I believe that between two strong, manly nations, frankness and straight- 
forwardness are the best policy and the best remedy.” 

It was frankness and straightforwardness that characterized 
the life of Andrew Jackson, and it was in keeping with his cour- 
ageous and heroic soul that he should say to the people of America 
and to the world in his first inaugural address the following 
manly words: 

With fore 


nations it will be my stndy to preserve peace and to culti- 


vate friendship on fair and honorable terms, and in the adjustment of/any 
differences that may exist or arise to exhibit the forbearance becoming a 
powerful nation. 

On this same subject Washington expressed himself in his fare- 
well address in these words: 


Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. Cultivate peace and 
harmony withall. * * * Inthe execution of such a plan ncthing is more 
essent than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations and passionate attachments for others should be excluded, and that 
in place of them just and amicable feelings toward all should be cuiti- 
vated. * * * Antipathy in one nation inst another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage. 
and to be haughty and intractable when accidental or trifling occasions o 
dispute oceur. * * * So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation 
for another produces a variety of evils. 

Sympathy for the favorite nation, facilitating the Dlusion of an Sopginery 
common interest in cases where no common interest exists, and infusing 
into one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a participation in 
the quarrels and wars of the latter without adequate inducement or justifi- 
cation. It leadsalso to concessions to the favorite nation of privileges denied 
to others, which are apt doubly toinjure the nation making the concessions by 
unnecessarily parting with what ought to have been retained and by exciting 
jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate in the parties from whom egual 
privileges are withheld. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extend- 
ing our commercial relations, to have with them as little political connection 
as possible. * * * 

curope has a set of primary interosts which to us have none or a very 
remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships or enmities. 


Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. * * * Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situa- 
‘tiony Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
weavena our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our ce and 
pros ty in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world. 
Those who insinuate or assert that these unequivocal evidences 
of German good will and friendship to the American Republic 
' are mere acts of backing down and fear on the part of the German 
Empire are unworthy of access to an audience either through the 
press or upon the platform. They are animated by all the quali- 
ties and dispositions that characterize the bully and the rowdy. 
Men of genuine character, of true manliness, and heroic courage, 
such as made Washington and Jackson immortal, are ever ready 
to counsei the American people “to exhibit that forbearance be- 
coming a powerful nation.” The German Empire by its conduct 
and its declarations has done exactly what Andrew Jackson in 
his first inaugural promised to do; it exhibited that forbear- 
ance becoming a powerful nation. 

To the masses of the people of the Republic it affords a sense of 
relief and satisfaction to know that Germany, with her universal 
and university education, will always have too much good sense 
to be deceived or much annoyed hereafter by the snarling of those 
who are not manly enough to accept her courteous and friendly 
acts in the spirit that prompts them. The true American gen- 
tleman, not only in the editor’s chair, but throughout the millions 
of our citizenship, accepts these manifestations of German friend- 
ship as the highest compliment of the world, coming as it does 
from that nation whose universities are the teachers of the world 
and whose diplomacy plants itself on frankness and straightfor- 
wardness. ousands of American editors and millions of Amer- 
. ican citizens have honestly accepted the German declarations of 
friendship at par, and no one has eo their sentiments and 
pride in better terms than Webster P. Huntington, editor of the 
Columbus Press-Post, in an editorial which appeared in its issue 
on the 1st day of March, 1899, in these words: 


GERMANY VINDICATED. 
The withdrawal of German's war ships from Philippine pene 


micas od Staves.s a twofold id victory of ipl ey 

a ) omacy on the 
of Emperor William. In the eo act tes Germany's preten: 
tions to friendship with the United States, notwithstanding the senti- 
ment which has been cultivated in this country against the fatherland; and, 
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in the second place, it isa direct slap at the influences 

and Great Bri have insidious] attempted to create eat net thea 
ment. With the samestroke the this rnment of his eo. 
intentions and rebukes those who have ted his attitude i... 
country and abroad ever since Dewey the Spanish fleet in on 


Bay. 
‘Administration organsin thiscountry have not been slow to 


quimanstty against the Germans. The Administration on, SP popular 
ac 


Published ¢} 
regard to the relations existing between Admirals Dewey andj y,. 
Diedrichs at Manila, but, on the contrary, was willing to fost eee 
hension touching those relations which deceived many we (eo misappre. 


1: , 
States. The Administration and its s perceived that if Our people cous 


be persuaded that our relations with Germany were strained, and host(\i¢).. 
between the two nations imminent, it would be the more easy for the Govse 


ment to increase its naval establishments on the “iy rial” 


plan. 

An effort was made at Washington and throughout the country by tho »; 
of the Hanna press to have it appear that there was im alee os a 
great war preparations. A war of conquest in the lp a nes was disguised 
as a precaution against German in order to force imperialism o; 
the American people in the name of defense. England was a willin, and 
enthusiastic party to this conspiracy, and thus we had u upon us an 
Anglo-American alliance at the cost of friendly relations with Germany 

mperor William has now nipped this scheme in the bud. Following tho 
passage of cements army bill in the Senate, his manifestation of Woy. 
many’'s friendly attitude should convince Mr ; 


militarism can not be fastened upon this country openly or b le : lism and 
ion 
“Hoch dem Kaiser!” y ¥ deception. 


The contrast between Abraham Lincoln and William McKinley 
grows wider and wider every day. It was Lincoln who could sa); 
** Let us have but one war ata time.” It was Wiliiam McKinley 
who could remain impotent and silent throughout this campsicy 
of falsehood and maliceagainstGermany. Itwas William Mckjp- 
ley who remained indifferent to the i ing tension and excite. 
ment which was about to kindle into flame and might have led to 
war without any reason or sense whatever, just as many other 
wars have been fought by kings for glory, regardless 
of the miseries and horrors they havé “upon the people. It 
was the Republican Administration had access to all thess 
facts and yet permitted all these crim journalism throughout 
these many months. 

It was the Republican Administration that stubbornly remained 
silent and sullen, apparently gratified at the prospects of a war 
with Germany. It was this Republican Administration that has 
constantly and continuously remained indifferent to the insults 
and outrages of misinformation against the fathers and brothers 
of the German-Americans. It was this Republican Adminis- 
tration that considered it necessary to make a political tri} to 
Georgia and talk about decorating the graves of the Confederate 
dead, but for some reason sufficient to itself it remained hermet- 
ically sealed against giving out facts that would do justice to 
Germany. 

Why could not this Administration, while decorating the graves 
of the Southern dead for political purposes, have also Cropped in 
a word or two of _nens for patriotic and relieved 
the people of thoughts of new graves and all the horrors of war 
with Germany? For that would not have been a war with Spain. 
and while I do not doubt our ability to grapple with any encuy 
on the face of the earth, yet I insist upon it that it shall forever 
be considered the duty of the heirs of Andrew Jackson and of tho 
American Republic “to preserve peace and cultivate friendship 
on fair and honorable terms,” not only with Great Britain but 
with Germany as well. 

Had the German Empire been an emotional or impulsive nation, 
rather than the plain, steadfast, patient, reasoning and reasona!)!e 
nation, this ublican Administration would have violated the 
philosophy of L’ on would have had on its hands two wars at 


c German of the American Re- 
pene re emotional orexcitable during campaign of slander 
an 


, there would have been indignation ———— in every 
city and town of the Union, and this Republican Administration 
would have been burned in effigy in a thousand different commu- 
nities. Every German American and all other Americans have 
been insulted and outraged by the Administration’s refusal to te!l 
the truth about Germany. ; 
When the war with Spain was declared a committee of distin- 
guished German citizens from the Chicago made a trip to 
our national capital and tendered to President a regiment of 
Germans full = for war. 


of 
In 


mouthpieces the real relations between our Government and (icr- 
many. Itwill remain to be seen whether the German Americans 
eat é ey ee ae ales Serene at bn 
permitt crime misrepresentation falsehood, o Slander 
and libel, of venom and against the German character not 
only in Europe but rman ¢ rin 
ly in E but the haracter in America. 
‘This indifference, persistentand perpetual, to the demands of the 
po peed age America that the whole trath be told,can not and 
esis I shall not believe that it was the purpose 
ee into the hands of 
and make our Republic to the British navy. 
suggested by the of Toronto, for that wocld 
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be to accuse it of treason. I shall not believe that it was its sole 
purpose to assist England in destroying German commerce, for 
there is ample evidence to convince the people that one purpose 
of this Administration was to keep the American mind deceived 
and excited with rumors of war, and thereby justify its régime 
of military and naval power. 

It is rather strange, with all these assurances of prosperity, 
present and prospective, that so many thousands and tens of 
thousands of the oo who have political, social, and financial 
pull should be seeking places for their sons as lieutenants in the 
Army. Is it not extraordinary that all these sons of the power- 
ful and influential classes, with such a dawning prosperity before 
them, should be begging and pleading for an appointment toa 
place in the Army such as that of a second lieutenant, at a salary 
of $1,400 a year? 

Is it possible that our Chief Executive in his campaign for a re- 
nomination in 1900 was willing by rumors of war to scare the 
American people into a large standing army? Is it possible that 
the Hull bill was framed for an army of 100,000 in order that the 
Chief Executive might have a few more thousand military ap- 
pointments to parcel out to the sons of the influential classes, such 
as the editors and politicians. Is this the reason for the bluff 
from the White House threatening an extra session? Why was 
not the breath of that bluff used to tell the truth about Germany? 

Is it not possible and probable that this Administration was 
taking advantage of the ignorance of the people so as to build up 
apolitical machine at the expense of the taxpayers by having army 
appointments distributed to the influential families in every city 
and town of the Republic? Is it not possible that this Republican 
Administration, in its visions of pomp and glory, saw that with 
such a marshaling of the powerful and influential there would 
always bein the future such a gigantic lobby and such a chorus 
of appeals for the maintenance and increase of the military estab- 
lishment that the American Republic would necessarily go on in 
its career of empire, go on in its career of militarism, go on in its 
career of arrogance and greed until by its very gluttony it shall 
have followed the path and the history of the Roman, the Saracen, 
and the Spaniard in their careers of aggression and expansion? 

If ‘knowledge is power,” then ignorance is weakness, It is due 
to the ignorance in which the people were kept.that so much of the 
war spirit was inflamed among them against Germany and other 
European nations. For these reasons the necessity increases to 
have the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth brought 
out before the nationai and international juries. 

It is becoming more and more apparent every day that a few 
men controlling the news agencies of the country may impose 
upon the entire Republic by falsehood with reference to condi- | 
tions in remote parts of the earth and so prejudice the people that 
it may take years to overcome the pernicious effect and influence 
of the deception. 

Witness, for instance, the difference between the accounts given 
by the Administration and the Spaniards as to Aguinaldo and 
those given by our own Vice-Consul-General Wildman and Con- 
sul Williams, at Hongkong and Manila. 

Instead of promoting war with Germany, let us have an admin- 
istration of public affairs that will encourage and extend a help- 
ing hand to Germany in her efforts to construct her cable of com- 
mercial and political friendship to America and her efforts to 
construct a network of cables throughout the world; and by way 
of indorsement and ratification of her efforts to enlighten the 
world let our Government construct and own its own cable to the 
Hawaiian Islands, and let it extend its instrumentalities for the 
most prompt and the most efficient and the cheapest possible dis- 
semination of knowledge and truth not only to the Hawaiian 
Islands, but to every post-office and every school district in the 
United States. 

As I understand it, we had to send our messages last summer 
to General Miles through French operators when he was directed 
to ~ Porto Rico, and the world as well as the Spaniards knew 
of his orders almost as soon as hedid. The Hawaiian Islands are 
now a part of this country, and the increased and increasing Navy 
that we ee to have will operate in oriental waters. For my 

I do not want to see any of our messages go through the 

ds of commercial agents nor by way of Hongkong or other 

foreign ncian, who will color and distort the news to deceive 
our people. 

If we have difficulties in the Orient, if we have our Navy re- 
porting at the Hawaiian Islands, I want men at the end of that 
cable who will be guilty of treason and can be shot for treason if 


the information into the hands of the Spaniards or any other 
f with w we may have aconflict. Itseems tome that 
the appropriation asked for here ought to be made. Gentle- 


men argue against it because the Government will have to operate 


it. We to expend $2,000,000 on a post-office at Cleveland, 
and the ernment will have to operate that. If we are going to 
connect these islands and make them a part of our Union, we can 


not do it by land and it ought to be done by a cable. 
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The best possible way to make a union with those islands is to 
have ourselves so united with them that we can have instanta- 
neous communication, so that the Government, operating through 
its own agency, will be in instant communication between the 
Capitol at Washington and every remote island. The argument 
that this cable will be extended to Manila has no bearing now. 

When the next Congress comes, and that question is up, we will 
meet it on its merits and decide it on its merits. The question at 
the present session, before this Congress, is whether we shall spend 
$2,000,000 for subsidy to a private corporation or spend a couple 
of millions for the benefit of the whole people, ard have the military 
and naval departments operating and owning the line. As for me 
and for mine, I am in favor of caring for the whole family and 
not merely for a favorite son. {Applause. | 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


Cortes family, representing wealthy, educated families Manila, implore 
you in name humanity and Christianity not to desert them, and aid to ob 
tain annexation Philippines to America. “Please see the President.” (‘*Col- 
ony wealthy Filipinos” to Senator HANNA, August 2, 1888; Senate Doc. &, 
page 361.) 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 21, 189 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12122) making appro- 
priations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, and 
for other purposes 


Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Government of the United States has tho 
right, the power, the means, and the necessity is at hand, to erect 
a Government armor-plate factory and make our own armor plate. 
We are in the hands of a monopoly in peace, and would be with 
increased anxiety in their grasp in war. 

Such a factory, whether or not we ever made a single plate, 
would make us independent. We could hold it as a standing 
threat that we would make our own plate, unless, if you please, 
the two firms, which have been making it good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, dealt fairly and justly with us. France, Russia, Spain, Ja- 
pan, and Italy have government armor-plate factories. England 
1as a ‘‘Government arsenal,” where she makes her ‘* war machin- 
ery” ata ‘‘cost of 50 per cent less than private firms will make 
it;’ yet we know these private firms, without supplying the Eng- 
lish Government contracts, are in a good financial condition. 

The United States has several Goyernment factories—W ash- 
ington, Springfield, Mass., and Rock Island—where our small 
firearms are made; made better in every way and cheaper than 
can or will be made by private firms. We will soon have a Goy- 
ernment smokeless-powder factory to overcome the monopoly 
now furnishing it. We hear no scandal as to the making of our 
small firearms. The reason is patent. If there was any fraud 
done in these factories, the officers, who to-day stand high and 
above reproach, would be subject to the heavy hand of military 
law, while private firms, however great the fraud, as I under- 
stand, would be subject to the civil courtsonly. The military 
officers have no selfish ends to promote; the private concerns have. 

As the matter stands two firms, who openly swear they have 
not and will not compete with each other for our contracts, have 
furnished all of our armor plate, while foreign firms are prohib- 
ited from bidding on our contracts by the laws wemake. Foreign 

overnments let out their contracts to the lowest bidder, there 

ing many private armor-plate factories in England and in 
Europe. Hence it is that those governments have at least what 
we can not and donot have as the matter now stands, open, sharp 
commercial competition in these contracts—though it is said they 
have combined with the Pennsylvania firms and ‘‘set”’ one price. 

When the two Pennsylvania companies did compete for the 
Russian contract a few years ago what was the result? The 
Bethlehem Company furnished (and delivered in Russia) the very 
best armor plate at $249 a ton, while we, at their mercy, have 
been paying them for the same plate about two and a half times 
as much plus the expense of testing the plates, while the plate 
that is tested being always, if the others are received, charged up 
to and made a loss to the Government of the United States. This 
dead loss is continuous and costly, the plates weighing from 
10 to 15 tons; the largest 40 tons. These two Pennsylvania com- 
panies furnished, as stated, this plate at $249 a ton toa foreign 
government and paid the cost of delivering at St. Petersburg, 
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while with us they refuse to compete, divide the jobs, set their 
price, and make our Government pay it—divide the spvils or make 
our ships go without plates. 

An official examination by the Rohrar board, under Secretary 
Herbert, shows that the amount of ‘“Jabor and material only” 
necessary to make a ton of this armor plate was $167.30. They 
say they ‘ think” that they lost money on this Russian contract 
at $249; but when Secretary Herbert demanded of them to open 
their books to the public and show that they had lost money and 
to show the cost of making this armor plate they declined to do 
so, and have not done so to this day. 

Now, shall these two companies, or any number of companies, 
continue to perpetuate this monopoly and enslave the great 
oe people, jeopardize one of the nation’s means of war? 

say, no. 

President Washington recommended, in his eighth annual ad- 
dress, the establishment of a military academy, giving his reasons 
at length, with the result that we have had for years West Point 
and Annapulis academies to educate in our own way, systematic- 
ally, our soldiers for the Army and our sailors for the Navy. 

President Lincoln, in his message of December 8, 1863, having 
had a varied and painful experience as to war ships through the 
unfortunate civil war, said: 

The change that has taken place in naval vessels and naval warfare since 
the introduction of steam as a motive power for ships of war demands either 
a corresponding change in some of our existing navy-yards or the establish- 
ment of new ones for the construction and necessary repair of modern naval 
vessels. No inconsiderable embarrassment, delay, and public injury have 
been experienced from the want of such governmental establishments. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken of these matters on different occa- 
sions, and ever and anon Lam given, from the most reliable sources, 
additional evidence that [ am right in the position I take, which 
the Democrats are ready to assume—and have assumed—that we 
must have a Government armor-plate factory, let it be located 
where you may. Only recently I was informed from the very 
highest official authority, bya man who has studied this very sub- 
ject disinterestedly, that by all means this factory should be built, 
even if it costs to the rise of $1,500,000, as Secretary Herbert says, 
or at $3,000,000, as the armor-plate factory board says it may cost 
with equipments. 

My informant stated to me that with a Government factory we 
could easily make the same kind of armor plate we are using for 
$250 a ton. He had no doubts about it, and I have his letter to 
that effect, but withhold its publication at his request. .Our offi- 
cial records, I may add, are teeming with the same estimates from 
officials high in authority too numerous to mention, showing this 
is a fair price even now. 

Our Regular Army should be equal, Mr. Speaker, to the needs 
of our Government; so should our Navy. The patriotic American 
is a natural-born warrior on land and sea, but unlike the soldier 
on land, who can walk or ride, the sailor must bave ships upon 
which to sail and with which to fight; hence the Navy should be 
— carefully fostered, it seems to me, than that of a standing 

rmy. 

7 NO MILITARY GOVERNMENT. 

It is contrary to the principles of our Government that ours 
should be a military government, a government that employs 
like England, her army and navy to subjugate weak nations an 
acquire and govern thereby territory against the ‘‘consent of the 
governed.” ‘‘Our war powers are defensive, not offensive.” They 
are granted to defend what our Government and her citizens 
already have, and not for the purpose of adding more territory to 
our domain, nor to acquire more property for the individual. 
That the military was permitted to override the civil government 
was one of the reasons our forefathers objected to the mother 
a renounced her control of us, and aided in planting the 
seeds that ultimately grew into our complete independence of her 
colonial yoke, making our country an asylum for the oppressed 
from all nations. 

‘‘The subordination of the military to the civic authorities of 
the country is an axiom with this Government,” says Wirt, and so 
held by ourfore fathers, and our Cabinet officers, and by none with 
greater force than Felix Grundy of my own State. e can not 
afford to have it otherwise. We have ea too long, guided 
by this humane one growing internally and expanding ex- 
ternally by peaceful —- to now change them, selling as we 
do to-day to every civili nation beyond our inadequate shipping 
capacity. 

NO FORCIBLE ANNEXATION. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is a feeling abroad in the land, headed 
by the money sharks, that we must abolish these principles; that 
we must grow externally peaceably as we are, forcibly if we must. 
They believe that forcible aggression must be subrogated to peace- 
ful competition; that ‘forcible annexation” is not ‘criminal 
aggression,” that self-ownership is a delusion, that all people are 
not endowed with certain inalienable rights, nor with the right 
of self-ownership—-the right of self-government—that the control 
of a people without their consent is right, and that governments 


do not derive their just powers from the consent of the goy 

And this, too, Mr. § er, in the face of the illustrious exampis 
that this country set a cent , the example we made when 
we denounced and renounced British tyranny and said we could 
not be governed without our consent. 

This, too, in the face of the illustrious example that we recent]y 
set when this Congress said, and President McKinley immediate), 
approved: y 

Fourth. That the United States disclaims any dispos enti 
exercise sovereignty, or jurisdiction, or aol aver maid ha ante = phn 
the pacification theréof, and asserts its determination, when that 1. 2...” 
plished, to leave the government and its control to its people. ” 


OUR CODE OF MORALS. 

On April 11, 1898, the President in a special message to Congres 
asked that body to give him power ‘‘to take measures i ane 
a full and final termination of hostilities between the Government 
of Spain and the people of Cuba and secure in the island the esta)). 
lishment of a stable government,” etc. The President said. 

n essage Decem $ o . ‘ in ‘ 
— Decocuition att then _S he oy tet eer . 
tion of the independence of Cuba; neutral intervention to end the war | 
papemnne rational compromise between the contestants and intervention 
in favor of one or the other pert, I speak not of forcible annexation, for 
that can not be thought of. t, by our code of morality, would be criniia! 
aggression." 

PRESIDENT’S OMISSIONS. 

If the President desired to treat the Filipinos as we had declared 
we would and will treat the Cubans, why did not the President 
say so in the Protocol of August 12 then and there? Spain was at 
our feet, her forces crushed, her treasury bankrupt, with our yic- 
torious forces still in the field and sea, and our Treasury overflow. 
ing. Had he done so, the Filipinos would have continued our 
allies, our friends, and the present unfortunate war would have 
been averted. 

Why did the President not advise Congress that it was not his 
purpose as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, or his 

licy as President, to treat the Filipinos unlike the Cubans? 
Why did not the President urge Congress to declare that it was 
the purpose of the American Government to treat Cuba and the 
Filipinos alike? Such action, such measures, would have avoided 
the existing war in the Philippines, just as it wrought peace in 
Cuba when the Spanish forces were crushed there, and especially 
so since the Filipinos being, Dewey says, more capable of self- 
government than the Cubans. But instead of this, article 3 of 
the Protocol provided that— 

The United States will occupy and hold the city, bay, and harbor of Ma 
nila, upon the conclusion of a treaty of peace, which shall determine the con- 

» disposition, and government of the Philippines. 

It will be remembered that Dewey had telegraphed on May ! to 
Secretary Long: 

I control bay completely and can take city at any time, but have not sufii- 
cient men to hold. 

Here Dewey admits that he did not and could not ‘‘ hold” then 
the city of Manila. 

SENATOR HANNA APPEALED TO. 

His (President's) pag snag tn explained, atleast in part, by 
a telegram to the ‘‘Hon. Marcus Hanna, United States Senator, 
Washington,” dated on ‘‘August 2, 1898,” the very day before Mr. 
Cambon, the French minister and Spanish representative, was 
treating (August 3) with the President upon holding or not hold- 
ing, and if so, how, the Philippines. This telegram is found in 
Senate Document No. 62, P nk 1, on page 361, and reads as fol. 
lows, and as stated, is addressed to Senator Hanna: 


Cortes family, represen wealthy educated families in Manila, implore 
you through Consul in name of humanity and Christianity, 
not to desert them, and aid to obtain annexation Philippines to America. 


Please see the President. 
‘* Desert them” not, they pray. How could the distinguished 
Senator ‘‘desert them,” if he had not theretofore been with them 


in “ t” favoring annexation? ‘‘Please see the President.” 
They knew even 10,000 miles away whom to send to ‘‘see the 
President.” The President, doubtless, was seen. 


Consul Wildman incorporates this telegram in a communication 
(Sen. Doc., supra) to Senator Hanna, dated August 4, saying: 

ay eeges I have the honor to confirm the following telegram sent you 
on the 2d instant. 


Then follows the Cortes telegram quoted above. Continuing, 
he says: 


whiny Sie rplentnotthetclaoms tat Seah a” ey 
os here w! vo ou are 
of education, as well as wealth, and are intensely loyal to the Unite! 








The have contributed money 
liberally to aid A Inaide he was ting for an- 
ion of the to the Ni y 1 sympathize 

with them in their de to become a part and have ad- 
them that you would give their your consideration. 


cablegram 
The President not only failed in treating the Filipinos as the 


= in the Protocol, but named commissioners five—all 
whom were pronounced y; . 
forcibly, if we must—save Senator Gray. They were empowered 
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to settle the question after months of delay and heavy expense, 
which the President could have settled in the protocol, as with 
Cuba. He could have kept faith with his utterances to Congress 
that “forcible annexation can not be thought of. That, by our 
code of morality, would be criminal aggression.” 
“NOBLE SENTIMENT’ EXPRESSED. 
Ata later date, October last, at Chicago, the President said: 


The war with Spain was undertaken not that the United States should 
increase its territory, but that the oppression at our doors should be stopped. 
This noble sentiment must continue to animate us, and we must give to the 
world a full demonstration of the sincerity of our purpose. 

What was our pu ? To free Cuba and not to increase our 
territory. To give Cuba, in fact, the right of self-government, 
and not to take it from them, which ‘‘noble sentiment,” as the 
President said, ‘‘must continue to animate us.” But, instead of 
continuing this “noble sentiment,” or putting it into practical 
effect, giving to the “‘ world a full demonstration of the sincerity 
of our purpose,” what does the President at a still later date, in 
Atlanta, say? 

OUR PRICELESS PRINCIPLES. 

That has been planted in two hemispheres, and there it remains, the 

mbol of liberty and law, of peace and progress. Who will withdraw from 
the people over whom it floats its protecting folds? Will the people of the 
South help to haul it down 

February 17, in his address in Boston, the President said: 


No = designs lurk in the American mind. They are alien to Amer- 
ican sentiment, thought, and purpose. Our priceless principles undergo no 
change under a tropical sun. 


The question is, What lurked in the President’s mind when he | 


failed in age the protocol to insist on treating the Filipinos 
as the Cubans, and when he appointed ultraannexationists peace 
commissioners, and when he omitted in his annual message, and 
in submitting the treaty to Congress, to urge the maintenance, 
of the ‘‘ priceless ” principle, of local self-government and ultimate 
independence of the Filipinos. 

The President continues: 

Our concern was not for territory or trade or empire, but for the poouls 
whose interests and destiny, without willing it, had been put into our hands. 
It was with this feeling that from the first day to the last not one word or 
line went from the Executive in Washington to our military and naval com- 
manders at Manila or to our Peace Commissioners ‘at Paris that did not put 
as the sole — to be kept in mind, first,after the success of our arms 

e' 


and the mance of our own honor, the welfare and happiness and the 
rights of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 


“Put into our hands,” Mr. Speaker, the President says; but 
Dewey had wired the Department June 4 that the Filipinos were 
more capable of self-government than the Cubans, which being 
true, unless he desired permanent annexation, there is still less 
excuse for the protocol or treaty ignoring the ultimate independ- 
ence of the Filipinos. 

How can we teach them how to be free stripped of their free- 
dom? How can a bird fly with its wings tied? The pupil may 
never equal the teacher; but let him try. 

Macaulay well says: 

Many politicians of our time are in the hzbit of laying it down as a self- 
evident p: tion that no people ought to be free till they are fit to use their 
freedom. e maxim is worthy of the fool in the old story, who resolved 
not to go into the water till he had learned to swim. If men are to wait for 


— till they become good and wise in slavery, they may indeed wait 
orever. 


DEWEY TOOK HIM TO CAVITE 


So certain was Dewey that they were capable of self-govern- 
ment that he sent for Aguinaldo, had him brought to Hongkong, 
thence to Manila, and then he, ‘‘ Dewey took him,” as Consul Wild- 
man says, ‘‘to Cavite,” 8 miles distant, the most strategic point in 
these ds, gave him war supplies, arms and ammunition, and 
permitted him to form a government and declare himself dictator, 
and later, president thereof. He permitted Consul Wildman, as 
Mr. Wildman says, ‘‘ after the b out of the war with Spain, 
after consultation with Dewey,” to assist Aguinaldo in “ outlin- 
ing” his proclamation, afterwards issued, and otherwise advised 
him about forming the government he afterwards set = 

This proclamation was issued April 24, three days after Presi- 
dent a? called for 175,000 volunteers, and in that procla- 
mation we find the spirit of self-government of the Filipinos ex- 
pressed and a declaration that the North American forces there 
confessed that they were capable of self-government. I read a 
portion: 

PROCLAMATION OF GENERAL AGUINALDO, MAY 2, 1898. 


: cradle of true liberty, and 

ted by the tyranny and despotism of those who have governed ee 
pape even here a protection which is decisive as well as disinterested 
toward us, considering us endowed with sufficient civilization to govern by 
ourselves this our unhappy land. To maintain this so lofty idea, which we 
deserve oa now very powerful nation North America, it is our duty to 
detest all acts which belie such an idea, as pillage, robbery, and every 
class of injury to persons as well as to things. 

Shall the wealthy annexationists of Manila, joining with the 
mouth of wealth and in this country, dominate the Pres- 
ident, inate en ominate the e, and dominate and 
say what is and be the law of this country, and say what is 
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— shall be the fundamental principles that shall control it in the 
uture? 

Shall the selfish interests of this country decree that the “‘self- 
evident truths” that the fathers exploited a century ago, portrayed 
in the Declaration of Independence, are no longer “ self-evident 
truths” and no longer fit for our institutions and should no longer 
control us and our Government? Shall they override the very 
words of Jefferson and our forefathers who witnessed the faith 
that was in them when they wrote and lived up to these principles? 

SELF EVIDENT TRUTHS. 
a Shall we now or hereafter deny ‘“ these truths to be self-evi- 
ent:” 

1. That all men are created equal. 

2. That they are naturally endowed with certain inalienable 
rights. 

3. That some of these rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

4. That governments are instituted among men to secure these 
rights. 

5. That these governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. 

6. That when any form of government becomes tyrannical, it is 
the right, it is the duty of the people to alter or abolish it. 

7. And toinstitute a new government, laying its foundations on 
such principles, and organizing its powers in such formas to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

8 That it is ‘‘the right” of the oppressed, it is ‘‘ their duty” to 
‘alter or abolish” despotic governments, and to ‘‘ provide new 
guards for their future security.” 

Shall any private interest be allowed to despoil these illustrious 

rinciples, despoil our political bible? If so, we must override the 

laration of Independence itself, which ordains that— 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal; that 


they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 








rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends it is the right of the people to alter or to 


abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on such 
a and organizing its powers in such form as tothem shall seem most 
ikely to effect their safety and happiness. 

But wher a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 


same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off such government and to provide 
new guards for their future security. Such has been the patient cullerens e 
of these colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains them to 


alter their former systems of government. The history of the present King 
of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having 
in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these States. 


I say, Mr. Speaker, we are confronted with a question that I 
think is far above, far beyond, and far more sacred than the rights 
of any particular man, whether that man be Aguinaldo individu- 
ally,orasaleader. That question is this: Shall we deny to the Fili- 
pinos the fruits of their efforts to “alter or abolish” the Spanish 
Government that for centuries has wrongfully and oppressively 
deprived them of ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness?” 

id not our forefathers say in a most sacred manner July 4, 
1776, that it was ‘‘their right” and “‘ their duty ” to throw off the 
British yoke and institute a new government for their future se- 
curity? And why? Because England deprived them of the very 
same “inalienable rights—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness”’—that Spain has denied for centuries to the Filipinos, who 
were in open rebellion, fighting for these ‘‘rights,” fighting for 
independence against Spain, months and years before our forces 
arrived at Manila, which is a fact admitted and is indisputable. 

Dewey officially states that Spain was a ‘‘common enemy,” the 
enemy of the Filipinos, the enemy of Cuba, which we were to 
free, and therefore the enemy of the United States. We all admit 
that the Filipinos, as such, had not offended our Government un- 
til recently, which I deplore. 

AS OF THEIR OWN RIGHT. 

Our forces were sent there to destroy the sovereignty of Spain 
and more particularly the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, which 
Dewey was specially directed to do. But were our forces sent 
there to destroy the ‘‘right” of the Filipinos to ‘‘ alter or abol- 
ish” the tyrannical Spanish government that had so long op- 

ressed them? Were our forces sent there to interfere with the 
ilipinos in ‘‘ their right,” as it was “‘ their duty,” to strike down, 
to ‘‘ alter or abolish” this government as of their own right? 

No; on the contrary, as I will show, they were asked by our 
military and naval authorities—Dewey as early as April 24, and 
Anderson as late as July 1, 1898, to ‘‘ cooperate” with them against 
the common enemy, the Spanish forces then in the Philippines, 
and they willingly Ma 80. 

But even if our forces were also sent there to destroy the “‘in- 
alienable rights” of the Filipinos, to destroy the “right” to do 
“their duty” to themselves, must we, exercising the right of 
aT. insist upon an act—that is, permanent annexation—which 

ill destroy theiy self-ownership, their right of self-government 
and to independence? Must we commit an act which grinds into 
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poten the very same principles and rights for which our Reyo- 
utionary fathers fought, and upon which our independence is 
based and this liberty-loving Government is founded? 

DEWEY AND AGUINALDO COOPERATE. 

Remembering well the fact that long before, years before our 
forces arrived in the Philippines the Fhlipinos were exercising 
‘their right,” as it was “their duty,” to ‘alter or abolish” this 
Spanish Government, let us open the official records and see ex- 
actly what our naval officials under Admiral Dewey and our land 
forces under General Anderson did toward asking for and receiv- 
ing the ‘‘ cooperation” of Aguinaldo and his insurgent followers, 
tracing the official records as near by dates as we can. 

First. War was declared April 21. 

Second. April 23 the President called for 175,000 volunteers. 

Third. April 23 Consul-General Pratt at Singapore wired the 
‘* Secretary of State at Washington ” this message: 

General Aguinaldo Gone my instance Kongkong; arrange with Dewey 
cooperation insurgents Manila. 

This act could have been there and then easily repudiated, but 
it was not. 

Fourth. April 24, Consul-General Pratt wired Dewey (through 
Consul Wildman) at Hongkong, as follows: 

Aguinaldo, insurgent leader, here. Will come to Hongkong to arrange 
with commodore for general cooperation insurgents Manila, if desired. 
Telegraph. 

Fifth. April 24, Admiral Dewey answered this telegram, as 
follows: 

Tell Aguinaldo come soon as possible. 

Sixth. April 24, Secretary Long cabled Commodore Dewey, as 
follows: 

War hascommenced between United States and Spain. Proceed at once 
to ne Islands. Commence operations at once, particularly against 


Spanish tleet. You must capture vessels or destroy them. Use utmost 
endeavors. 


This gave Dewey full et to act. 

Seventh. April 26, Aguinaldo left Singapore, arriving at Hong- 
kong May 2. 

Eighth. April 27, Dewey’s squadron sailed for Manila. 

CONSULTED WITH DEWEY. 

Ninth, Consul Wildman says that on ‘‘ the breaking out of war, 
after consultation with Admiral Dewey, I received a delegation 
from insurgents’ junta, and they bound themselves to obey the 
laws of civilized warfare and to place themselves absolutely under 
the orders of Admiral Dewey if they were permitted to return to 
Manila. At this time their president, Aguinaldo, was in Singa- 
pore, negotiating, through Consul Pratt, with Admiral Dewey for 

is return”’—that is, Aguinaldo’s return to Manila. 

Tenth. Consul Wildman continues: ‘‘On April 27, in company 
with Consul Williams, we received another delegation,” seven in 
number, giving their names. ‘‘We agreed, on behalf of Dewey, 
to let two of their number accompany the fleet to Manila.” ‘On 
the same day I took” a ship with one of this ‘company’ with me 
‘*to the Olympia, in Mirs Bay.” The Olympia is Dewey’s flag- 


ship. 

Hleventh. April 26, Aguinaldo left Singapore, 

Twelfth. May 1, Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet. 

Thirteenth. ‘‘May 2, Aguinaldo arrived in Hongkong and im- 
mediately called on me” (Consul Wildman). 

Fourteenth. May 16, “It was on May 16 before I could obtain 
permission from Admiral Dewey to let Aguinaldo go by United 
States ship McCulloch.” 

Fifteenth. May 19, Aguinaldo arrived in Manila on our war 
ship MeCulloch. 

Sixteenth. Consul Wildman says immediately on arrival of 
Aguinaldo at Cavite, where, I may add, Co Wildman says 
‘Dewey took him,” he (Aguinaldo) issued a “ proclamation” 
which i (Wildman) had ‘* outlined for him before he left,” that 
is, ‘‘afror consultation with Dewey,” we must infer Consul Wild- 
man ‘‘ outlined” this proclamation, and Wildman says: 

Aguinaldo, of course, organized a government, of which he was dictator, 
« . absolutely necessary stepif he hoped to maintain control over the natives, 
and from that date until the present time (July 18) he has been uninterrupt- 
ey eet in the field and dignified and just as the head of his govern- 
meut. 

Consul Wildman (August 9) by letter says to Secretary Moore: 


He ( naldo) was in and out the consulate for nearly a month. * * * 
Iacqu some influence with him. I have striven to retain this influence 
and have used it in conjunction with and with the full knowledge of both 
Admiral Dewey and Consul Williams. 


Seventeenth. Wildman continues (July 18): 
The insurgents are fighting for freedom from the 8: 


upon the well-known sense of justice that controls all ac 
ment as to their future. 


Eighteenth. He says further: 


In conclusion, I wish to put myself on record as stating that the aoe 
government of the Fate Islands can_ not be dealt with as though they 
were North American Indians, willing to be removed from one 
to another at the whim of their masters. If the United decides to 
retain the Philippine Isiands, its 10,000,000 people will independence, 


rule and 
coe 


and the attempt of any foreign nation to obtain territo: : 
will be resisted with the same spirit with which they fought the moses! :. 
Nineteenth. May 4, Dewey wired Secretary Long: 


I control bay completely and can take city at an: sa 
cmt mati ¥ y time, but have not sum. 


= then aa ite 
wentieth. Dewey wi the Secretary of War, Cavite. \;.,. 
20 (Hongkong, May 24), as follows: m May 

Aguinaldo, the rebel commander in chief, was brought down by +)... 
McCulloch; orgeatins forces at Cavite, and may render assistance that \. | 
be valuable. How many troopscome here, Pekin? When expected to arrive: 

This act could have been easily there and then repudiated },y 
the Secretary of War or Navy, or the President, but no objectio, 
was made, You see Dewey still anxious for more troops. 

Up to this date, May 24, 1898, we see what Dewey has done wit}; 
Aguinaldo and allowed done by others whom he could have ey. 
trolled. For the first time now the Department at Washington 
gives Dewey advices about cooperating with Aguinaldo. — 

FIRST ADVICE TO DEWEY. 

On May 26 Secretary Long wired Dewey at Hongkong as f,)- 
lows: 

You must exercise discretion most fully in all matters and be governed 
according to circumstances, which you know and we can not know. Yo 
have our confidence entirely. It is desirable, as far as possible and consist .): 
for your success and qatety. not to have political alliances with the insurgent. 
or any faction in the islands that would incur liability to maintain their ¢a),.. 
in the future. 

This message is purely advisory, not prohibitory, leaving the 
whole campaign to the wise discretion of Dewey, which he had 
exercised under Secretary Long's telegram of May 24, saying: 

Use utmost endeavors. 

But Dewey continued his campaign of ‘‘ cooperation” with A vui- 
naldo on the same lines after this message of May 26 as before, 
for see what he did three days thereafter. 

Twenty-first. May 29 Dewey wired Secretary of Navy: 

Steamer has just arrived from Amoy with 3,000 Mauser rifles and great 
amount of ammunition for Aguinaldo, whose forces are increasing constant|y 

This could easily there and then have been repudiated; but it 
was not done, and four days thereafter— 

Twenty-second. May 30 Dewey wires Secretary of Navy: 

Aguinaldo, revolutio leader, visited Ofempts yesterday. He expects 
make a generalattack on May 30, but doubt a y tosucceed. Situation re- 
mains unc 

Admiral Dewey defends his action from the “‘ beginning” by not 
changing his plans, and by saying he had ‘‘ acted according to the 
spirit of De ent’s instructions from the ‘ ae S 

Admiral Dewey, on June 3, from Cavite, wired Secretary Long 
as follows: 

Receipt of telegram ot May 26th acknowled; and I thank the Depart- 
ment for the expression of confidence. I have a according to the spirit 
of Department's instructions therein from the beginning, and ve entered 
into no alliance with the insurgents or with any ion. 

Had Dewey permitted an alliance? is the question and must be, 
in the face of these indisputable and officially recorded facts. 

On June 3 we find he says he ‘‘advised” the insurgents in a 


battle. 
Twenty-third. June 12, Dewey wires the Secretary of the Navy: 


There is little change in the situation since my tele June 3. Insur- 
gents continue hostilities; have practically surrounded Manila. They have 
taken 2,500 Spanish prisoners, whom they treat most humanely. They do 
not — y proper until arrival of United States troops thither. 

ave ; 


The Department, it seems, fully informed that Dewey himself 
had formed no alliance, res nr ey as he still “advised” 
and actually aided Aguinaldo in battle, sent a telegram June |4 
to Dewey wanting to know what he had done—if no alliance had 
been formed, Secretary Long wires: 


Dewey (care American consul), Hongkong: 


her- 
wera aya Ete Med wth Tenant and Wea tated he Dein 


JUNE 14, 1898. 


ment 
To this Dewey replied: 
HoncKona, June 27, 1898. 
SECRETARY OF NAvy, Washington: 
Receipt of telegram of June 14 is acknow Aguinaldo, insurgent 
leader, with thirteen of his staff, arrived Ma permission, on Nanshan. 
Established self Cavite, outside ation tie protection of our guns, 


and organized his army. Ihave had several conferences with him, poner 


water one expemeibien, sad to Sie sae arms an 
Eee ne ee ee ee ; to con 
duct war humanely, which done 

him are cordial, but Iam not in his confidence. The States has not 








not, to my knowledge, committed to assist us. I believe he expects to cap- 
ture without my assistance, but doubt ability, they not yet having 
many guns. In my opinion, these people are far superior in their intelligence 
and more capable of self-government than the natives of Cuba, and I am 
familiar with both races. 

DEWEY. 


Mr. Secretary Long, in his annual report of November, 1898, 
page 7, commending Admiral Dewey, says: 

Admiral Dewey continued to exercise in the eo a wise discretion, 
wnich euumantty strengthened the power of the United States in these 
islands. 

This because, at least, Dewey had not formed any arrangement 
that would ‘incur liability to maintain in the future” by our 
Government, because Dewey believed, and had evidently con- 
vinced the Washington authorities, that the Filipinos were more 
‘capable of self-government than the natives of Cuba,” and there- 
fore could ‘‘ maintain ” the government they had formed or would 
ultimately frame when peace was restored, without our assistance. 

On July 4, at Cavite, Dewey wired Secretary Long: 

Insurgents still active. 


Dewey wired, nine days later: 

JUNE 13, 1898, 

Aguincldo informed me his troops had taken all of Subic Bay except Isla 
Grande, which they were prevented from taking by the German man-of-war 
Irene. On July 7 sent the Raleigh and the Concord there. They took the 
island and about 1,300 men, with arms and ammunition. Noresistance. The 
Irene retired from the bay on their arrival. 

In the face of these continuous acts of ‘‘cooperation” with 
Aguinaldo by Dewey, we have not heard nor can we find any re- 
monstrance from the Department at Washington to Dewey since 
May 26, which we have read. 

Consul Williams, in a ‘‘ special” to Secretary Day, dated Manila, 
July 2, 1898, says that ‘“ General Anderson, with 2,500 troops, 
arrived June 30;” that General Anderson had ‘‘ asked him to re- 
main to treat with Aguinaldo as to American interests.” 

No repudiation is heard of as to this combined action. General 
Anderson, then in charge of the land forces, on July 4 asked 
Aguinaldo to ‘‘ cooperate” with him. 

HEADQUARTERS First BRIGADE, 


UNITED STATES EXPEDITIONARY FORCEs, 
Cavite Arsenal, Philippine Islands, July 4, 1898. 
Sefior Don EMILIO AGUINALDO, 
Commanding Philippine Forces, Cavite, Luzon. 

GENERAL: I have the honor to inform you that the United States of 
America, whose land forces I have the honor to command in this vicinity, 
being at war with the Kingdom of Spain, has entire sympathy and most 
friendly sentiments for the native people of the Philippine Islands. 

For these reasons I desire to have-the most amicable relations with you, 
and to have you and your people cooperate with us in military operations 
against the Spanish forces. 


General Anderson left the United States on the Charleston about 
May 18 or 20, and must have been fully advised on what Dewey 
and our consuls had done in reference to Aguinaldo; yet as soon 
as he landed he asks Consul Williams to aid him with Aguinaldo, 
and requests Aguinaldo, July 4, to ‘“‘cooperate” with him ‘‘ against 
the Spanish forces.” 

To General.Anderson’s letter, Aguinaldo replied: 

Brig. Gen. Thomas M. ANDERSON 
Commanding the United States Volunteers. 


GENERAL: Interpreting the sentiments of the Philippine people, I have 
the honor to express to your excellency my most profound gratefulness for 
the sympathy and amicable sentiments which the natives of these islands 
inspire the great North American nation and your excellency. 

also thank most profoundly your desire of aving friendly relations with 
us and of treating us with justice, cou , and kindness, which is also our 
constant wish to prove the same, and special satisfaction whenever occasion 


represents. 

There already ordered my people not to interfere in the least with your 
officers and men, orders which I shall reiterate to prevent their being unful- 
= wae you will inform me of whatever misconduct that may be 
y 


done in my co , 80 as to reprimand them and correspond with 
your wishes, 
I of your excellency to accept in return the assurance of my most re- 
ful consideration. 


I remain, respectfully, 
EMILIO AGUINALDO. 
On July 6 General Anderson asks Aguinaldo for his ‘‘ advice 
and cooperation” in another line—that they ‘‘might move more 
promptly against the common enemy:” 


HEADQUARTERS First BRIGADE, 
UNITED STATS EXPEDITIONARY FORCEs, 
Cavite Arsenal, Philippine Islands, July 6, 1898. 
Sefior Don EMILIO AGUINALLS Y Famy, 
mancsing Philippine Forces. 
GENERAL: I am encouraged by the frien mentieente ompoenne’, by your 
our welcome letter er: the 5th instant to endeavor to 
ee I Se oan eee eeainanens to both. 


Very soon we expecta to our f and it must be apparent 
much more room tocamp our 


to ae aes we will 
ccliicun amd alec for our su For this I would like to have 


ey a era ae coco on, a8 you are best acquainted with 
the resources of this country. 
It must be apparent to you that we do not intend to remain here inactive, 


but to move prom ages gue examen enemy; but for ashort time we 
ee ene oe land supplies and also retain a place for storing them 
near our fleet 
Tam solicitous toa any conflict of authority which may result from 
having two sets of officers command in the same place. 
lam also anxious to avoid sickness by taking sanitary precautions. Your 
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to give what assistance you could to procure meansof transportati 
American army, as it was to fight in the cause of your } 
sent your people, etc. 


in an able manner. 
they said they had had good treatment only. 
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own medical officers have been making voluntary inspections with mine and 
fear epidemic disease if the vicinity is not made clean. 
to have prisoners work to this end under the advice of the surgeons? 


Would it not be well 


l again renew my assurances of distinguished consideration 
Iam, with great respect, 
THOMAS M. ANDERSON, 
Brigadier-Ge uw. U. & I teers, Commanding. 
On July 23, General Anderson wrote Aguinaido as follows: 


GENERAL: When I came here fhree weeks ago I requested your excellency 
n for the 
ople. As you repre- 


The General making a requisition for stock which Aguinaldo 


aided in supplying. 


General Whittier says that the natives failed the first day to 


come to his banner and Aguinaldo was discouraged, but Dewey 
persuaded him not to return to Hongkong, but try longer, and the 
second day the natives flocked to him. 


When asked by Senator Fryer: ‘‘ Were they (insurgents) of 


material assistance to us?” General Whittier replied: 


Very great. * * * Everyplace had been taken from them (the Spanish) 
by the Filipinos, who managed their advances and occupation of the country 
* * * | talked with Spanish prisoners, and 

7 The wives of two officers 
had lately visited their husbands in jail * * * and gave the same testi 
mony. Aguinaldo, in a letter of August 1 to our late consul at Manila, Mr 
Williams, said: ‘“‘Say to the Government at Washington that the Filipinos 
abominate savages; that in the midst of their past misfortunes they have 
learned to love liberty, order, justice, and civil life.” I believe the nativesto 
be brave under good leadership, most tolerant of fatigue and hunger, and 
amenable to command and discipline if justice and fair dealing rule. They 
are —— temperate, as most of the natives of the East are. I have never 
seen a drunken one, and this with the example of our soldiers, whom they 
imitate in everything else. * * * Their skill in trades, occupations, and 
professions is very great. * * * I refer now to the common people, and 
so will omit very able lawyers, one or two having ranked as the very best of 
all nationalities in the Philippines, and the higher professions. As account 
ants they are excellent. In the custom-house sixty were employed during 
my administration. I visited three factories for the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes. * * * These working pecple seem to me of the best—quiet, 
diligent, skillful. The same qualities were apparent in the one cotton mill of 
the place. 


General Greene says: 


* * * Yettheservice which it has rendered should not be underestimated. 
Between two thousand and three thousand troops surrended to it during 
the months of Juneand July. It constantly annoyed and harassed the Span- 
iards in the trenches, keeping them up at night and wearing them out with 
fatigue. It invested Manilaearly in July so completely that all supplies were 
cut off and the inhabitants as wel! as the Spanish trocps were compelled 
to live on horse flesh and buffalo meat, and the Chinese population on cats 
oo dogs. It captured the w..terworks at Manila and cut oft the water sup- 
oly. ° 
. These results, it is true, were obtained against a dispirited army containing 
aconsiderable number of native troops of doubtful loyalty. Yet from August, 
1896, to April, 1897, the Filipinos fought 25,000 of the best regular troops sent 
ont from Spain, inflicting on them a loss of over 15) officers and 2,500 men 
killed and wounded, and they suffered still greater losses themselves. 


It is perfectly clear that there was a military alliance formed 
between our representatives and Aguinaldo for the freedom of 
Cuba and the Philippines. The former we begun to achieve, the 
latter the insurgents begun to achieve, and both forces united and 
destroyed the common enemy (Spanish forces), without which 
there could have been no independence to either island, and the 
people of both islands are entitled to their independence. 


Army Reorganization. 





Congress has never expelled a member for accepting a volunteer com- 
mission. : 

Decisions of highest courts are that inhibition applies to permanent, not 
to temporary, positions. 

The Attorney-General of the United States decides to the same effect. 

Parliamentary leaders in effect sustain this view 

President Abraham Lincoln's writings show that his view was to the same 
effect. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 7, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the Army Dill 


Mr, WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I am surprised that any member of the House 
should oppose this bill. Its purpose is simply to provide for the 
modern organization of the Army so that, if our brave men are 
confronted by an enemy in action, its organization will be such 
as to attain the best possible results. To continue the obsolete 
organization, which has been abandoned and condemned by —— 
civilized nation on earth, seems to me utterly inconsistent with 
the spirit of our people in this age of progress and civilization. 
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Having failed to print this speech in the Recorp at the time it 
was delivered, I avail myself of the opportunity extended to the 
members of the House of adding some remarks as to the proper 
construction of section 6, Article I, of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

NECESSITY FOR THIS STATEMENT. 

The reason for the imperative necessity of doing this will be 
quite apparent to members of the House. A few of its members 
have devoted much effort to creating the impression that this 
clause of the Constitution had been violated by four of their fel- 
low-members, namely, Mr. RopBins of Pennsylvania, Mr. COLSON 
of Kentucky, Mr. CAMPBELL of Dlinois, and Mr. WHEELER of 
Alabama. Each of these gentlemen had accepted temporary po- 
sitions in the volunteer force in the war with Spain, and each con- 
tended that by so doing he did not lose the seat in Congress to 
which he had been elected by his constituents. 

Those who sought to expel these four members from the House 
claimed that they were actuated by a very high regard for the 
Constitution, and these four members were subjected to the dis- 
paraging inference that they were wanting in respect for it. The 
injustice of this is so great that I feel impelled to enter a few 
words in defense. If I can show that, under a proper construc- 
tion of the Constitution, and under the construction adhered to 
by Congress for a hundred and ten years, the position taken by 
my three fellow-members and myself is in no wise violative of 
that fundamental law; and if I can also show that the records of 
Congress prove that those who are so energetic in their efforts to 
expel their fellow-members have been much less devoted to the 
Constitation than myself, and have frequently permitted it to be 
violated without a word of protest on their part, I feel that I 
have done all in my power to relieve my colleagues and myself 
from the charge that we are wanting in proper respect and rever- 
ence for the Constitution. 

The section of the Constitution referred to reads as follows: 

No Senator or Repressetatiye shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created or the emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased during such time; and no person holding any office under the 
— States shall be a member of either House during his continuance in 
onice, 

It will be seen that this clause of the Constitution has two dis- 
tinct inhibitions; first— 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shal! have been created or the emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased during such time. 

This applied sclely to civil offices, and there is no inhibition 
regarding military offices. Second— 

And no person holding any office under the United States shall be a mem- 
ber of either House during his continuance in office. 

These words, taken in their strict sense, make no distinction 
between civil and military offices. The contention of certain 
members of the Judiciary Committee is that this clause inhibits 
any member of Congress from holding any United States office 
whatever even for a single day. On the other hand, it is con- 
tended, first, that the framers of the Constitution could have had 
no more reason for exempting the military offices in the first clause 
than they bad in the second, ard such persons contend that the 
word ‘‘such” is understood, and that the framers of the Consti- 
tution meant this clause to be construed as though it read as 
follows: 

And no person holding any such office under the United States shall bea 
member of either House during his continuance in office. 

Others, with much greater force, contend that the offices re- 
ferred to in both clauses of the Constitution only contemplate 
those of a permanent character or which continue for a fixed 
period, and did not refer to offices, whether military or civil, which 
continue only for a limited and uncertain period. Others con- 
tend that this clause of the Constitution is only directory, and 
that each Congress must determine for itself whether or not it 
would exercise its power toe a member who had accepted a 
temporary office either of a civil or military character. 

THE LEGAL CONSTRUCTION. 

The highest courts of our country have rendered decisions 
insisting that in construing any clause of the Constitution, we 
must construe it in connection with all the other clauses of that 
instrument, and when it is ble to give a construction to one 
clause so that it will harmonize and not conflict with other clauses, 
it should bedone. Now, the Constitution contains four paragraphs 
regarding militia, showing that all the people of the United States 
were expected to rally to the defense of the country when neces- 
sary, and the Constitution does not provide any exemptions 
whatever. 

it would not do to contend that the framers of the Constitution 
meant to provide that Congressmen who are members of the mili- 
tia would forfeit their seats if they were called outin a temporary 
emergency, and it will not do to answer this - ane that Con- 
gress has the power to exempt themselves militia duty. 


Therefore it shows that Con has been wise and judic; 
holding as it has for one nentved ¢ and ten years that on! 
volunteer appointment was not tha. kind of an office which ths 
Constitution referred to when it inhibited members of Congro.. 
from accepting offices. It shows that the courts were right ;. 
putting this construction upon the Constitution, and it aie 
that the Attorney-General of the United States was right in ad." 
ing such a construction. ™ 

United States Digest, volume 12, page 740, cites man 
for the construction of statutes. Page 740 says: 

The i : 
tomtiont ond $0 attain this Ghject Overy parter a stature nansr yen the in- 
connection with the whole. a 

This principle of law is laid down in 22 decisions of various sy. 
preme courts. In the case of Beale vs. Hale (U.S. Digest, pave 
742), 4 How., page 37, it says: ™ 

Statutes which apparently conflict with each other are to be reconcile, 
as far as may be, on any fair hypothesis, and validity given to each, if it ¢» },,.’ 

This shows that it is the duty of Congress to reconcile the clayse 
of the Constitution which makes everyone a member “the militia 
with the clause of the Constitution which we are considerin+ 
To comply with this rule of construction it is necessary to con. 
strue the word “ office” as an office of a permanent and not of 
temporary character. 

Bouvier'’s Law Dictionary, edition of 1897, page 417, says: 

In construing a statute, if it be of doubtful import, the courts wil! ad: ypt 
a long-continued construction put upon it. 

As during the one hundred and ten years of our Government 
Congress has never unseated a member because he accepted a 
temporary appointment in the volunteers, therefore, under this 
ruling, even admitting that the clause of the Constitution js 
doubtful, it is the duty of Congress to adopt and follow the con- 
struction which has so long been put upon it by Congress. 

The records of the present Congress show that 39 of its mem- 
bers have been appointed to civil offices and 4 of its members ap- 

inted to military offices, most of the offices having been created 

y the present Congress, and therefore each of those appointed to 
a civil office which has been created by the present ress is 
subject to the inhibitions of both clauses of the Constitution. An 
examination of the records of shows that members of 
preceding Congresses have been appointed to military and civil 
offices almost to the same extent as has been done in this Congress, 
This would make 2,355 members of Congress appointed to either 
military or civil offices during the one Sanared and ten years of 
the existence of our Government; but as some of the preceding 
Congresses had fewer members, they may have made fewer ap- 
pointments of this character. 


CONGRESS HAS NEVER UNSEATED A MEMBER BECAUSE HE ACCEPTED A 
TEMPORARY VOLUNTEER COMMISSION. 

I have carefully examined this question, and find that in the 
whole history of our Government no member has been expelled or 
deprived of his seatin eC of his having accepted an office, 
except in the single case of Van Ness, in 1802, and this gentleman 
wasfappointed to and accepted an office of a permanent character, 
which would continue during his entire life. I assert with abso- 
lute confidence that ae these one hundred and ten years no 
member has been deprived of his seat because of the acceptance 
of a civil office of a tempo: character or of a military office in 
the volunteer service of the United States. I insist that this, hav- 
ing been the uniform practice of our Government for one hundred 
and ten years, including the time when many of the members of 
the Senate and the House were those whe framed the Constitution, 
establishes a construction which is as binding upon Congress as 
the same number of decisi of courts would be upon a court 
which was now called upon to decide a question of law. 

No one reveres the Constitution more than myself, and I could 
not be induced to advocate a construction contrary to the intent 
psy ppointmen major-general of vol 

v a tasa or- of volun- 
teers last May, I was requested by persons whose desires I could 
not detmanet not to resign my seat in I found that 
during the present Congress 33 of its members been appointed 
to offices, and that none of them had resigned their seats in Con- 


ts on the subject and 
and ten years of the existence 


al in 


y decisions 


I examined the decisions and 
found that during the one h 
of our Government hundreds, and re thousands, of mem- 


bers of Congress had accepted offices their terms, and that 
none of them holdi wher cage nm Aang yaton « endh tle lil 
unseated. I found the of courts, even including 
four decisions quoted by General HenpERsoN in his report, took 
the ground inhibitions found ia constitutions with d to 
offices referred to offices of a permanent character 

tem character. I also found that the Attorney-General of 
the United States had rendered an elaborate opinion on this sub- 
ject, in which he took precisely the same ground, and held that an 
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office in the volunteers was not such an office as was inhibited by 
the Constitution. 

Had this question been brought before the House and fully dis- 
cussed, I am confident that the decision would be in harmony 
wth the spirit of the Constitution. 

MUST CONSTRUE CONSTITUTION SO AS TO INCREASE REVERENCE FOR IT. 


Men who served in the Spanish war will no doubt very largely 
fill positions in the National Guard of the various States. They 
are progressive men, and many of them will be elected Senators 
and Representatives. 

Now, if such an officer were elected to be a Senator, and after 
qualifying as such the command to which he belonged were called 
into active service by the President, even though such serv- 
ice occupy but a few months or a few weeks or a few days, and 
even although this officer had five years as Senator still to serve, 
the position taken by the committee would declare his seat in the 
Senate vacant. 

We have had and still have many Senators and Members of the 
House who hold commissions as officers of the National Guard 
of their respective States. Under the Constitution the President 
may call them into the service of the United States at any time, 
either ‘‘to execute the laws of the Union,” or ‘‘ to suppress insur- 
rections,” or ‘‘to repel invasions.” 

Now, if a Senator should be called into service for any of these 
reasons, even although it be during a recess of the Senate, and 
even though the duty occupy but a single week or even a single 
day, the position taken by the majority of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee is that his seat in the Senate would thereby become forfeited. 

So extreme a construction as this was not what was intended 
by the framers of the Constitution. This construction would re- 
quire such an officer of the National Guard, when ordered out to 
fight the enemy of his country, to either be subjected to the mor- 
tification of resigning and leaving his command while confronting 
the enemy or else to lose his seat in the Senate of the United States. 
The construction that would require this would shock the Ameri- 
can people. General Grant said: ‘ In order to make a law odious, 
construe it very strictly.” I say that in construing the Constitu- 
tion we must take care to put such a construction upon the clauses 
of thatsacr 1 instrument as will increase reverence for it, and not 

ut such a construction upon it as could by any possibility make 
it odious to the American people. 

Any member of Congress or judicial officer who, by virtue of 
his office, has the power to construe the Constitutior, and who 
places such a construction upon it as would work injustice and 
unnecessary hardship and by such action shock the ordinary hon- 
est mind and cast odium upon the Constitution, is the worst pos- 
sible enemy to the Constitution of our country. 

COMMITTEE ERRED IN THEIR STATEMENT OF THE FACTS IN THE YELL CASE. 


The report of the Judiciary Committee of the House, page 58, 
says: 

Archibald Yell, of Arkansas, was elected to the Twenty-ninth Congress, 
and took his seat. In July, 1846, he accepted a commission as colonel of vol- 
unteers authorized by act of Congress approved May 13, 1846. His commis- 
sion was issued by the authorities of the State of Arkansas, but he and his 
command were mustered into the service of the United States, and he came 
under the authority of the United States and drew his pay from the General 
Government. In December, 1846, Thomas W. Newton was elected to fill the 
vacancy alleged to exist by reason of said facts. Newton appeared and 
claimed the seat. Yell did not appear, neither did he formally resign. The 
committee reported the following: 

* Resolved further, That Thomas W. Newton is entitled toa seat asa mem- 
ber of this House from the State of Arkansas.”’ 

When it appeared that Mr. Yell had accepted his commission and been 
mustered into the service of the United States, all opposition to the resolu- 
tion was withdrawn and it was adopted. 

It seems remarkable that so eminent a committee could have 
committed so grave anerror. The House of Representatives re- 
fused even to consider the report. 

As this is a case upon which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BaiLEy] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
laid great stress, I will go to some length in stating the facts in 
this case. 

Arkansas had but one member of Congress, and Colonel Yell 
was thatmember. On November 7, 1846, the Government notified 
the legislature of Arkansas that unless Colonel Yell’s seat was de- 
cl vacant and a new election held Arkansas would have no 
representation whatever in the House of Representatives. On 
November 11 a resoluticn was offered calling upon the governor 
to order an election, and it was asserted that interests vital to 
Arkansas were pending in Congress which made it necessary that 
that State should be represented. Notwithstanding the great 
necessity for having a member of Congress in the House, the feeling 
against interfering with Colonel Yell was so strong in Arkansas 
that a motion to table the resolution only failed 5 votes, 34 
being cast for tabling and 39 against it. . 

At that time Colonel Yell was in central Mexico, far removed 

communication with his country, and therefore absolutely 
unable to give any attention to legislation which affected Arkan- 
sas. An election was ordered, and on Feoruary 8 Mr. Newton 
was elected and presented himself to Congress. George 8. Hous- 





ton, who had long served as chairman of the Ways and Means 

Committee and also of the Judiciary Committee, opposed the 

seating of Newton, as he stated that if Colonel Yell peer ge 

himself he would be entitled to take his seat and proceed with the 

business of Congress. 

GOVERNOR HOUSTON, OF ALABAMA, CONTENDED THAT YELL'S SEAT WAS 
NOT VACATED 

Governor Houston insisted (vol. 17, p. 339, Congressional Globe) 
that Mr. Yell was still a member of the House, and alsv insisted 
that the action of the House in that very session, in welcoming 
Colonel Baker back from Mexico and permitting him to resume 
his seat and perform his duties, conclusively authorized a member 
to accept a volunteer commission and to retain his seat in the 
House. 

When Thomas M, Newton appeared and asked to be seated in 
the place of Colonel Yell, Mr. Newton contending that Yell had 
forfeited his seat by becoming a colonel of volunteers, Governor 
Houston opposed allowing Newton to be seated. _He said: 

The action of this House itself must preclude the gentleman who now pre- 
sents his credentials from taking his seat, at all events, for the present. 

The gentleman from Illinois |Mr. Baker}, after being absent during a part 
of the last session and about half of this, presented himself here, took his 
seat, and resumed the discharge of all his official duties. The House then 
sanctioned the pre that Mr. Baker, after serving in the Army for 
months, and still retaining his commission, was entitled to his seat as a mem- 
ber of this body. 

The gentleman took his seat, discharged his duties, received his emolu- 
ments, and did everything that was incumbent on him to do in the capacity 
of Representative of the people. How, then, can the House now turn round, 
on the precedent which it has itself established by its own solemn act, and 
admit another member from the State of Arkansas’ I regret that this ques- 
tion has been presented, and I feel bound, under the circumstances of the 
case, and especially after the observations of the gentleman from New York, 
to take the course which my remarks indicate. Let what will come, I shall 
endeavor to carry out the principles of the Constitution. (Congressional 
Globe, vol. 17, p. 339.) 

It will be seen that such a profound lawyer and experienced 
legislator as George S. Houston, who served twenty years in Con- 
gress, and also in the Senate of the United States, and who was 
also twice governor of Alabama, contended that, under the proper 
interpretation of the Constitution, Mr. Yell was entitled to retain 
his seat. 

Finally, upon it being represented that the interests of Arkan- 
sas were involved, Newton was allowed to take a seat pending 
the investigation of the matter by the Committee on Elections. 
Two weeks from that date Yell was killed in the battle of Buena 
Vista. 

Notwithstanding this, the House resisted every effort to unseat 
Colonel Yell or to confirm the contestant, Thomas W. Newton, in 
his seat. In the last hours of Congress this effort was repeated. 

I read from Congressional Globe, second session Twenty-ninth 
Congress, volume 17, March 3, 1847, page 573: 

Mr. McGaughey rose to a question of privilege. He moved to take up the 
report and resolutions of the Committee on Elections in regard to the right 
of Edward D. Baker and Thomas W. Newton to seats as Representatives in 
the Twenty-ninth Congress. 

The first resolution declares that Edward D. Baker has not been entitled 
to a seat as a Representative since his acceptance of an appointment in the 
volunteer service. 

The second resolution declares that Thomas W. Newton is entitled to a 
seat as the Representative from the State of Arkansas. 

The question was put, and the House refused to take up the report and 
resolutions. 

This proves beyond question that, so far from the resolutions 
being adopted, as contended by the committee, the House, on the 
eve of adjournment, refused even to consider the resolutions. 
COMMITTEE ERRED IN THEIR STATEMENT OF THE FACTS IN THE BAKER VASE, 


Page 59, report of the Judiciary Committee, says: 


E. D. Baker, then of Illinois, afterwards Senator from Oregon and colonel in 
the Union Army, a member of the Twenty-ninth Congress, accepted and 
exercised the office of colonel in the volunteer service of the United States 


(war with Mexico), and drew his compensation as such. At the commence 
ment of the controversy he resigned his seat, and no vote was taken 

I have quoted from the Congressional Globe of March 3, 1847, 
showing that at the close of this controversy Mr. McGaughey 
regarded Mr. Baker as still a member of that body, and that, in 
the very last moments of the Congress of which Mr. Baker was a 
member, he sought the adoption of a resolution which had been 
reported by the Committee on Elections, the purpose of whicn 
was to declare that Edward D. Baker was n°* & membe?, out that 
Congress refused to consider it. This 1s hardly consistent with 
the above expression ir the report of the Judiciary Committee. 

Colonel Baker afterwards became a United States Senator from 
Oregon, and while a member of the Senate was appointed in 1861 
colonel in the volunteer forces. During the fall of 1861 he was 
sometimes in his seat in the Senate and sometimes with his regi- 
ment in the field, he occasionally appearing in the Senate in full 
uniform. No effort was ever made to unseat him, and he was 
finally killed in battle while still a member of the Senate. 
COMMITTEE ERRED IN THEIR STATEMENT OF THE FACTS IN THE BLAIR 

CASE. 

The report of the Judiciary Committee, page 59, says: 

The question was again up in the case of Gen. Frank P. Blair, of Missouri 
(first session Thirty-eighth Congress, see Report No.110). General Blair was 
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elected in the fall of 1862. The Thirty-eighth Congress did not organize until 
December, 1863. General Blair continued to hold his commission as major- 
general in the volunteer service of the United States and perform his duties 
as such commissioned officer after that date, and his seat was declared va- 
cant, although he resigned his commission before taking his seat. 


The statement by the majority of the committee that Mr. Blair 
was put out of Congress on account of his being a major-general 
in the Army is a mistake, 

It is true that Mr. Blair handed his resignation to the President 
in December, 1863, but it was done upon condition that he could 
withdraw it at any time; andon April 23, 1864, he did withdraw it. 

General Blair then left Congress, where he had been sitting for 
nearly four months, and went to Georgia and took command of 
the Seventeenth Army Corps, under General Sherman. 

General Blair, however, retained his seat in Congress until 
— 10, 1864, when he was contested out of his seat by Samuel 

nox. 

The history of this contested election case is as follows: 


SAMUEL KNOX VS. FRANCIS P. BLAIR. 


Frank Blair, Democrat, claimed the election over Samuel Knox, 
Republican, by 153 votes. Knox contested the election, a great 
deal of evidence was taken, and the case was argued. (Vol. 52, 
Congressional Globe, pages 2850, 2855, 2857, 2859.) The committee 
reported that Blair was defeated, and that Knox’s true and honest 

lurality was 49 votes. The Republicans on the committee favored 
Mr. Knox and the Democrats made a minority report, signed by 
the Democrats on the committee, Daniel W. Voorhees, John Gan- 
son, and Jas. 8. Brown. The majority and minority reports are 
to - found in Contested-Election Cases, 1834-1865, pages 522 to 550, 
inclusive. 

On June 10, 1864, the House, by a vote of 81 against 33, seated 
Mr. Knox and unseated General Blair. It was a party vote. It 
was specially stated, while the case was up (page 2855), that an 
effort had been made to invalidate his seat on account of his hold- 
ing a military commission, and that that effort had failed, and it 
also stated that the only question then was as to whether Mr. Knox 
or Mr. Blair had received the greater numberof votes. The major- 
ity report was upheld by every Republican cn the committee, and 
the minority report was signed by Daniel W. Voorhees, John Gan- 
son, and James S. Brown, all of whom were Democrats, and the 
only Democrats on the committee. The resolutions voted upon 
were: 


Resolved, That F. P. Blair is not entitled toa seat as a Representative in 
the Thirty-eighth Congress from the First Congressional district in Missouri. 


The second resolution was that— 


Samuel Knox is entitled to a seat in this House as a Representative from 
the First district in Missouri. 

The vote upon this resolution unseating Frank P. Blair was 
strictly partisan. 

The vote in favor of Blair was as follows—every vote being that 
of a Democrat, except that of Jacob Blair, who, I understand, 
was his relative: 

Allen, Wm. J. (D.), Ganson (D.), Rawlings, Jas. 8. (D.), Mo. 
Allen, Jas. C. (D.), Griswold (D.), N. Y. Ross (D.), Ol. 
Ancona (D.) Pa. Herrick (D. Steele, Jno. B. (D.), N. Y. 


), 
Blair, Jacob (R.), W. Va. Johnson, Wm. (D.), Ohio Styles (D.}, Pa. 
Bliss (D.), Ohio Kalbfieisch (D.), NN. Y. Sweat (D.), Me. 


Brooks (D.), pep (D.), Tl. Thomas (U.), Md. 
Brown, Jas. 8. (D.), Leblond (D.), Ohio Webster (U.), Md. 
Chanler (D.), Long (D.), Ohio 


Wheeler D., Wis. 
White, Jos. W. (D.), Ohio 
Winfield (D.), N. 


Dawson (D.), Pa. Marsey (D.), N. H 


Eden (D.), 11. MeDowell (D.), Ind. 
Eldridge (D.), Wis. Nobie (D.), Ohio 

It is true that on June 29, 1864, nineteen days after Gen. Frank 
Blair was contested out of Congress by Knox, that Mr. Dawes 
called up a resolution which provided that General Schenck— 
was not, by reason of having held such office (that of a major-general in the 
Army), disqualified from holding a seat as a Representative in the Thirty- 
eighth Congress. 

The same resolution went on to say that Francis P. Blair, jr., 
did disqualify himself to hold such office. This was passed with- 
out one word of discussion or explanation, and it probably was 
not noticed that this resolution included any reference to Blair. 
Blair had not been acting as a member of Congress since the pre- 
ceding April 23. He had been commanding the Seventeenth Army 
Corps in Georgia, and on June 10 had been ousted from Con- 

ress by virtue of an election contest in which Samuel Knox had 
Coan his successful contestant. Therefore this is no precedent, 
because Congress had no jurisdiction to act upon a resolution re- 
garding a man who was in nowise connected with that body. 

Again, it is by no means certain that the resolutions were read 
except by their title. They ee in the Globe, page 3389, and 
following them are these words: 


The previous question was seconded, the main question was ordered, and, 
under the operations thereof, the resolution was to. 


Had the members of the House known that the resolution did 
any more than to declare Schenck entitled to his seat, it is very 
probable that attention would have been called to it. 

I think the Judiciary Committee are very unfortunate in their 





citation of the Schenck case and the Blair case to g 
contention. 

The facts in these cases are as follows: 

HOUSE REFUSED TO UNSEAT GENERAL SCHENCK. 

Gen. Robert C. Schenck was appointed a brigadier-gener, 
7, 1861, and a major-general August 7, 1862, and served. 
In November, 1862, he was elected a member of the Thirt 
Congress, his term commencing March 4, 1863. He se 
Army until December 5, 1863, when he entered Congress stil] 
holding a commission, but as a matter of fiction filed his resioy. 
tion with the Secretary of War and the Executive, with the dis. 
tinct understanding that he might at any time during the se<si,,, 
bie own pleasure, withdraw his resignation and return to ¢),; 
ield. 

He therefore sat as a member of Con , Still holding a com. 
mission as a major-general. This is Mr. Lincoln's staten.»; 
and General Schenck admitted that there was an understandj;. 
that he could return to the service with the same rank ani d; 
and this could only be done by withdrawal of his resignation. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN'’S MESSAGE SHOWS THAT HE BELIEVED A MEMBER oF 

CONGRESS COULD ACCEPT A VOLUNTEER COMMISSION. 

Mr. Lincoln says that later, in December, the same plan was 
adopted with regard to Gen, Frank Blair, and admits that General 
Blair’s commission was held in abeyance, and that on Apri! 2: 
after serving actively in Congress for nearly five months, Genera] 
Blair withdrew his resignation and returned tothe Army. Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s message to Congress on these subjects is as follows: 
To the House of Representatives: 


In obedience to a resolution of your honorable body, a copy of which is 
hereby returned, I have the honor to make the following brief statement, 
which is believed to contain the information sought: 

Prior to and at the meeting of the present Con Robert C. Schenck, 
of Ohio, and Frank P. Blair, jr., of Missouri, mem -elect_ thereto, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, held commissions from the Executive as 
major-generals in the Volunteer Army. General Schenck tendered the 
r ion of his said commission and took his seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the assembling thereof, upon the distinct verbal understanding 
with the Secretary of War and the Executive that he might at any time dur- 
ing the session, at his own pleasure, withdraw said resignation and return 
to the field. General Blair was by tempo agreement with General Sher- 
man in command of a corps through the battles in front of Chattanooga and 
in the march to the relief of Knoxville, which occurred in the latter days of 
December last, and, of course, was not present at the assembling of Congress. 
When he subsequently arrived here, he sought and was allowed by the Sec- 
retary of War and the Executive the same conditions and promise asallowed 
and made to General Schenck. 

General Schenck has not applied to withdraw his resignation, but when 
General Grant was made Lieutenant-General, producing some change of 
commanders, General Blair sought to Lerma to command of a corps. 
This was e known to Generals Grant Sherman and assented to by 
them, Se corps for him d ted. This was all arranged 
and unde , a8 now remembered, as much as a month ago, but the with- 
drawal of General Blair's resignation and making the order assigning him to 
the command of a corps were not consummated at the War Department 
until last week, perhaps on the 23d of A) instant. Asasummary of tho 
whole, it may be stated that General holds no military commission or 
appointment other than herein stated, and that it is believed he is now act- 
ing as or-general upon the assumed validity of the commission stated, 
and not otherwise. There are some ponte rag ms, orders, entries, 
and perhaps other documents in connection with this subject which is 
believed would throw no additional light upon it, but which will be cheer- 


fully furnished if 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

APRIL 28, 1864. 

This message from President Lincoln, and letters written by him, 
show that, in his opinion, a member of Congress did not vacate 
his seat by accepting a temporary appointment in the volunteer 
service, 

HOUSE ALLOWED GENERAL BLAIR, WITHOUT OBJECTION, TO PERFORM ALL 


DUTIES IN THE HOUSE DURING A PERIOD OF SEVENTEEN MONTHS WILE 
HOLDING A COMMISSION IN THE ARMY. 


Frank P. Blair, jr., was elected a member of the Thirty-sixth 
Congress. He was afterwards elected member of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, the first session of which commenced July |, 
1861, and the last session ended July 3, 1863. He was elected to 
the Thirty-eighth Congress, the first session of which commenced 
December 7, 1863. He was appointed a colonel July 7, 1862, and 
on November 29, 1862, was appointed a brigadier-general, and on 
the same date a major-general. He continued to ‘orm the du- 
ties of a Congressman or a general until April 23, 1864, when he 
left Congress to take command of the Seventeenth ae Corps, 
under General Sherman, and on June 10 was contested out by 
Samuel Knox, as before stated. ; 

I believe that these are the only cases in which the committee 
or anyone else contends that Congress has unseated members in 
consequence of their having accepted commissions as voluntecr 
officers of the United States Army. 

I have clearly shown that the committee were misinformed and 
committed an error in stating that the House of Representatives 
unseated any of these members for the reason that they had ac- 
cepted military commissions. 

he House refused to unseat Baker, Yell, and Schenck, and tho 
Recorp shows that Blair was unseated by Knox because Knox 
the most votes. 

It would take up too much space to enumerate the great number 
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of cases in which Congress refused to unseat members because 
they had accepted offices in the volunteer service. 

During the war of 1812 many members of Congress accepted 
military offices, and no question was raised in the House. 


CASE OF ROBERT BUELL PORTER. 


A notable case was that of Gen. Robert Buell Porter, who was 
a member of Congress during 1812 and to March 3, 1813, and dur- 
ing his entire term was a general in the Army, and Congress not 
only did not declare his seat vacant, but they passed a resolution 
tendering him their thanks. 

The Historical Register of the United States Army, 1787-1889, 
page 528, states: 

Porter, Robert Buell: Major-general Vols., 12 to 15; presented with a gold 
medal under joint resolution of Congress of 13 November, ‘14, in testimony 
ot the high sense entertained by Congress of his gallantry and good conduct 
in the several conflicts of Chippewa, Niagara, and Erie, U.C. (See Annals 
of Thirteenth Congress, volume 3, October 17, page 28; October 19, page 29; 
October 24, page 31; October 27, page 34.) 

In the Mexican war Archibald Yell, of Arkansas, and Edward D. 
Baker, of [llinois, each accepted positions as colonels in the Army, 
and Congress refused to unseat them. 


COMMITTEE ERRED IN THEIR STATEMENT OF THE FACTS IN SEVERAL CASES. 


I called the attention of the committee to the fact that on July 
12, 1861, Gilman Marston, of New Hampshire; James E. Kerrigan, 
of New York; Edward McPherson, of Pennsylvania; Charles J. 
Biddle, of Pennsylvania; Samuel R. Curtis, of Iowa, and James H. 
Campbell, of Pennsylvania, were all members of Congress and 
were all holding commissions as officers of volunteers, and that 
aresolution to unseat them was tabled by a vote of 92 yeas to 51 
nays. . = ian ‘ 

The Committee on the Judiciary, in disposing of these cases, 
say, pages 59 and 60: 

It may be claimed that an exception is found in the action of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress when on July 12, 1861, Mr. Vallandigham offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“ Whereas it is ramored that Gilman Marston, of New Hampshire; James 
E. Kerrigan, of New York; Edward McPherson and Charles J. Biddle, of 
Pennsylvania, and Samuel R. Curtis, of Iowa, holding seats in this Congress 
as members thereof, have been sworn into the 7 service of the United 
States and hold military offices under the authurity of the same; and 

“ Whereas James H. Campbell, of Pennsylvania, also holding a seat in this 
House as a member thereof, has admitted upon the floor of this House that 
he has been so sworn and does so hold office as aforesaid: Therefore, 

“Resolved, That the Committee of Elections be instructed to inquire, and 
without unnecessary delay to report, whether the gentlemen above named, 
or any others claiming or holding seats as members of this House and at the 
same time a any military office under the authority of the United 
States, are constitutionally disqualified to be members of this House by 
holding such military office.’ 

This resolution upon its introduction was discussed and the facts denied, 
and on motion was laid on the table without being sent to the Committee on 
Elections or to any other committee. It was laid upon the table by a vote of 
#2 yeas to 51 nays. 


I assert that the committee are utterly mistaken in saying that 
the facts were denied. 

I have read the discussion in these cases very carefully from 
beginning toend. It is found in the Congressional Globe, volume 
45, pages 92,93. Itis true that Colonel Campbell, who was then in 
his seat, while he admitted he was at present serving in the Army 
of the United States, contended that his commission as colonel 
came from the governor of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Curtis stated 
that he was commissioned by the governor of Iowa and that he 
was— 
loaned for the time being to the United States; loaned for the purpose of 
sustaining the national flag; loaned to the United States for the purpose 
of sustaining the absolute supremacy of the laws. 

No question was raised and no denial of any character was 
made as to the status of Gilman Marston, James E. Kerrigan, 
Edward McPherson, or Charles J. Biddle, 


OTHER ERRORS OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 


The committee then proceeded to discuss this action of the 
House of Representatives, which was so diametrically opposed to 
aa views, and, probably or possibly in order to break its force, 
8 : 

It should be borne in mind also that notwithstanding this action the same 
are shown in this report, laid down the doctrine that military offi- 
ore of the United States could not at the same time be members of the 

This statement of the committee is contrary to the facts. I 
thoroughly examined the records of the Thirty-seventh Congress 
and found that this ae did not lay down any doctrine that 
a military officer of the United States could not at the same 
time a member of the House; and this statement is also erroneous 
in this, that this does not show that the Congress which 
defeated the Vallandigham resolution ever took such action. 

That a committee should commit such error can only be ex- 

by the assumption that they were overburdened with 


In General Vandevar’s case, that Con, refused to lay down 
such a doctrine, notwithstanding that seat was warmly con- 
tested by Byington. 
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VANDEVER WAS NOT UNSEATED. 

The next case was the Vandever case. It seems that General 
Vandever, while a member of Congress, accepted a position as 
colonel in the Volunteer Army. His seat was contested by Bying- 
ton. 

It is true that the House passed a resolution that he was not 
entitled to his seat, but the record shows that this vote was re- 
considered, the case postponed and never acted upon. The fact 
that the House reconsidered their action shows that they regarded 
the action as wrong and hastened to repudiate it, and the result 
was that Colonel Vandever was not deprived of his seat. With 
regard to this case the Judiciary Committee say, pages 58 and 59: 













In the Thirty-seventh Congress (second session, April, 1862), the case « 
Byington vs. Vandever arose. Vandever was duly admitted to! at, hav 
ing been elected in 1860. Mr. Vandever rai imetr v ; in 
the State of Iowa pursuant to the act of Co nd A t was 
appointed colonel of the Ninth Iowa Volunteer ry, being <« ned 
by the governor of Iowa, and September 21, 1861, he was muste1 rt 
service of the United States and continued in such service ther: a 
was in the service when the question was raised of his right toa 
whether he was a member of the House 

The following resolution was reported, and adopted without division 

“Resolved, That William Vandever has not been entitled to a tasa 
member of this House since he was mustered into the military vi tl 
United States as colonel of the Ninth Regiment of Lowa Volunteer Infantry, 


to wit, since the 24th day of September, A. D. 1861." 

Mr. Dawes, in Report 210, says this was afterwards reconside1 
poned to a day certain, but never reached. 

It will be seen here that the committee admit that this resolu- 
tion was reconsidered. 

The Journal of the Thirty-seventh Congress, third session, page 
213, shows that the Vandever case was called up and motion was 
made to postpone, which was disagreed to. Then in three lines a 
statement appears that the resolution dismissing Vandever was 
agreed to by a viva voce vote. Mr. Maynard immediately made 
the point that this required a two-thirds vote. On page 218 the 
House, by a yea-and-nay vote, reconsidered this viva voce vote. 
On page 219 the House, by a yea-and-nay vote, postponed consid- 
eration of the Vandever vote until the last day of Congress, March 
3. The case was never called up again. The Journal of the 
House, page 401, shows that on February 14 an effort was made 
to unseat William Vandever and give his seat to Le Grand Bying- 
ton, his contestant. This was defeated by a vote of 84 against 28. 
And on February 28 he was still in the House. On page 1395 of 
the Globe he offered the following amendment to the civil appro- 
priation bill: 

For completion of the custom-house at Dubuque, Iowa, $25,000 

Congress adjourned four days later, and during those four days 
no action was taken in Mr. Vandever’s case. Poore’s Manual says: 

William Vandever, of Iowa, served in Congress from December 5, 1859, to 
March 3, 1863, and served in the Union Army as colonel! in 1861 

The committee also cite the case of Gen. James H. Lane, of 
Kansas. His seat was contested by Stanton. 

The Senate Journal of August 2, 1861, page 170, and of August 
8, 1861, page 182-3, shows that an effort was made to unseat Sena- 
tor James H. Lane and to seat Frederick P. Stanton in his place 
but it was defeated, and Senator Lane continued in the Senate, 
serving from July 4, 1861, to the date of his death in 1856. 

The case will be found in Senate Election Cases, volume 6, page 
180. 

It appears that on January 16, 1862, the Committee on the 
Judiciary offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That James H. Lane is entitled to a seat in this body 

VAN WYCK CASE. 

Lanman’s Directory of Congress, page 394, states that 

Charles H. Van Wyck wasa member of the Thirty-sixthand Thirty-seventh 
Congresses. 

It also says: 

While in Congress he served in the volunteer service as colonel 
ment, and in 1865 was appointed a brigadier-general by brevet 

Poore’s Political Register and Congressional Directory, page 
676, states that Charles H. Van Wyck, who was a member of the 
Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh Congresses— 
entered the Union Army as colonel of the Tenth Legion, or Fifty-sixth New 


York Volunteers, and commanded it during the war for the suppression 
the rebellion, receiving the rank of brigadier-general. 


We see here that this member of Congress served as an officer 
in the Army at the same time without objection. 

The report of the Cotnmittee on the Judiciary, page 55, says: 

The question is not now presented for the first time, and we have, there- 
fore, precedent, as well as the plain and unequivocal language of the Consti- 


tution, to guide us in answering the question propounded. 

The report then goes on to enumerate a number of cases in 
which this question was considered, and on page 58 says: 

The same question has been raised since that time and directly passed 
upon by a vote in Congress. 

SERIOUS ERROR OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

The report then enumerates additional cases, and on page 59 
says: 

The action has always been uniform and adverse to the proposition that 
&@ person may be a member of either House of Congress (subsequent to its 
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meeting) and an officer in the Army of the United States or in the volunteer 

forces mustered into the service of the United States. 

The committee are mistaken in this assertion. 

It is true that there is abundant precedent in the records of Con- 
gress on this subject, but I insist that these precedents are all 
against the action of the committee and that there is not a single 
precedent where Congress has expelled one of its members in con- 
sequence of his having accepted an appointment in the volunteer 
service of the United States. In the cases of Gilman Marston, 
James E. Kerrigan, Edward McPherson, Charles J. Biddle, Samuel 
R. Curtis, and James H. Campbell the House refused by a yea-and- 
— vote to even consider the question. 

he statement which I have quoted from page 59 of the report 

of the Judiciary Committee is not substantiated by the facts. A 

careful examination of the record shows that the facts are pre- 

cisely the reverse of those stated by the committee. So far from 
the action of the House of Representatives having been uniform 
and adverse to a proposition that a person may be a member of 

Congress and an officer of the volunteer forces, it has always 

refused to commit itself to any such action. In other words, the 

House has never unseated a member in consequence of having 

accepted a volunteer office. How the committee was led into so 

grave an error it is difficult to imagine. 

THE HIGHEST COURTS HOLD THAT THE INHIBITIONS IN THE CONSTITUTION 
ONLY APPLY TO PERMANENT OFFICES AND NOT TO THOSE WHICH ARE 
ONLY TEMPORARY. 

Having clearly shown that during the one hundred and ten 
years of the existence of our Government Congress has never un- 
seated a member because he accepted an office in the Volunteer 
Army, I will now show that the decisions of the courts of our 
country, even including those cited by the committee in their re- 
port, are adverse to the finding of the committee. 

These decisions show that under a proper construction of the 
Constitution the word “ office” refers to an office of a permanent 
character, or one that has a fixed term of duration, and not toone 
that in its nature is merely local or temporary. 

The Attorney-General of the United States, the highest execu- 
tive law officer in the world, was familiar with these decisions, 
and he very clearly makes a distinction between an officer of the 
Volunteer Army and the Regular Army. 

The report from the Judiciary Committee, page 50, states that 
the court of appeals In matter of Hathaway (71 N. Y., 238) held: 

The term “ public office,” as used in the Constitution, has ge to a per- 
manent public trust or employment, to be exercised generally and in all 
proper cases. It does not include the appointment, to meet special exigen- 
cies, of an individual to perform transient, occasional, or incidental duties, 
such as are ordinarily performed by public officers. As tosuch appointments, 
the legislature is left untrammeled and at liberty to invest the courts with 
power to make them. (Church, Ch. J., Andrews and Miller, J., dissenting.) 

They also state, same page, that in Hall v. State (39 Wis., 79, 
chap. 40, laws of 1857) the court said: 

It may be difficult to draw the exact line between an office and a mere 
service or employment, but, as already observed, when public functions are 
conferred by law oo certain persons elected by the people or appointed by 
the legislature, if those functions concern the general interests of the State 


and are not of a nature merely local or temporary, such persons are public 


officers, especially if they are paid a salary for their services out of the public 
treasury. 


The report also says: 


In Bunn v. The People (45 IIL, 397) the court held: 

“A — employed for a special and single object, in whose employment 
there is no enduring element, nor designed to be, and whose duties when 
completed, although years may be required for their performance, i facto 
terminate the employment, is not an officer in the sense in which that term 
is used in the constitution of Illinois.” 


In re Attorneys, etc. (20 Johnson, N. Y.), the court defines the 
legal meaning of the term “office” to be ‘an employment on be- 
half of the Government in any station or public trust not merely 
transient, occasional, or incidental.” 


General HENDERSON in his report again alludes to the Hathaway 
case, page 51. He says: 


In matter of Hathaway (71 N. Y., 238-243) the court said: 

“* Public office’ as used in the Constitution has respect to a permanent 
trust to be exercised in behalf of the Government, or of all citizens who may 
need the intervention of a public functionary or officer, and in all matters 
within the range of the duties pertaining to the rin the trust. It 


means a right to exercise generally and in all proper cases the functions of a 
public trust or employment.” 


General HENDERSON also, on page 51, cites a Kentucky cae® 
He says: 


In McArthur v. Nelson (81 Kentucky, 67) the question was up as to whether 
certain commissioners were district officers, and the case says: 

“ The first section of the act authorizes ju of the circuit court to 
appoint three commissioners, residents of the ict, who shall hold their 
office at the will and pleasure of the judge. It is made the duty of the com- 
missioners to have the court-house constructed, at a cost not exceeding 

),000, and, to enable them to raise this money, they are authorized to issue 

ds, with coupons attached, bearing interest at 5 per cent, payable semi- 
annually; and, to redeem the bonds and pay the interest, they are further 
empowered to levy an annual tax on the real and personal property in the 
district not ex ing 12 cents on the $100, etc. * * * They are not district 
officers the meaning of section 10 of Article VI of the Constitution, but 
are the mere cont for the district, required by the act to a certain 
duties with reference to the building of the court-house, and when those 
duties end their employment te » 





It is true that the committee cited these cases in order to s), 
tain their argument that the Hon. Rosert R. Hrrr, the Hon. N.1. 
son Dingley, the Hon. Sereno E. Payne, and others should retaiy 
their seats, notwithstanding the fact that they had accepted Offices 
created by the Congress of which they were members. . 
_ It seems to ordinary minds that Mr. Payne and Mr. Hirr hay. 
ing each accepted a civil office under the authority of the Unit. 
States, and the offices filled by them having been created ; 
the term for which they had been elected, their ineligibjjity ;; 
much more evident than in the case of those who had accepted 
military commissions. 

I contend that these citations of decisions by the committee ¢, 
the effect that theinhibition of the Constitution only refer to ofti¢-,., 
of a permanent character applies in full force to Oflicers who hold 


et commissions. This was the view of the Attorney-Gen»,: 
of the United States. y-General 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL GRIGGS'S DECISION. 


I contend that the Attorney-General of the United States has in 


effect decided this question. Ina matter in which the principle 
is the same, he says: 


While an officer in the Volunteer Army may be said to be actively engaged 
in the military service, he is not permanently so en; . Heiscalled out to 
meet an emergency, and must be discharged when the purpose for which he 
entered the service has been accomplished. Unlike the Regular Army oft. 
cer, he has not selected the military service for his profession. He has simply 
responded to a patriotic call, and ex when the war is over, to return to 
civil life. His term of military se is uncertain and contingent. He may 
be taken from his civil duties for a few months, for a year, for two years at 
the most. The Government does not need or d acomplete and final 
severance of his relations with civil life. He may be able to make arrange. 
ments to bridge over his absence, and on his return resume his former work. 
Whether he is to be permitted to do this and retain a civil office during a 
temporary absence is a matter for determination by those to whom he js 
accountable for the proper discharge of the duties of such office. 


Maj. Epwarp E., Rossins is one of the members of Congress 
who, the committee contends, has vacated his seat. The facts in 
his — are as follows. I read from the report of the committee, 
page 17: 


luring 


ROBBINS CASE. 


EpWARD E. Ropsins was elected a member of the Fifty-fifth Congress 
from the Twenty-first district of Pennsylvania; was duly certified and en- 
tered upon the duties of the office on War was declared by 


March 15, 1897. 
the United States Xt Spain early in 1898. On June 21, 1898, he accepteda 
commission in the Volunteer Army as assistant quartermaster with rank of 
captain, entering upon the discharge of his duties July 1. The ——s was 
signed on the of August, s hostilities and stipulating the gen- 
erai terms of peace. On October 14, 1898, believing that his services were no 
longer required, many of the volunteer troops mustered out, he ten- 
dered his resignation, was mustered out of the se ~and granted an hon- 
orable discharge. 


On the 5th of December, 1898, at the regular meeting of Congress, he ro- 
turned, answered “ present” to his name, and resumed seat. During the 
time when he was in the military service he drew no pay, but continued to 
draw his salary as a member of Congress, retained hie secretary, and con- 
tinued to discharge all the duties of such member, and since the sitting of 
Con he has been voting and exe: his rights as such. 

The above resolution was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
inquire whether or not he had vacated his seat by his action, and whether 
such action should be so taken althoug 
in Congress, and entered the Volunteer Army duri 
temporary purpose of discharging a patriotic duty in defense of his country. 

This Congress enacted alaw creating the Canadian Commission, 
and $50,000 was appropriated to pay expenses. This Congress :!so 
enacted a law creating the Hawaiian Commission, and $100,000 was 
appropriated to pay expenses. Hon. SerENO E, PAYNE was a)- 
pointed by the President a member of the Commission, 
and Hon. Rozert R. Hitt was appointed by the President as a 
member of the Hawaiian Com on. Both of these gentlemen 
were members of the Congress which enacted the law creating these 
commissions. The offices they held were much more permanent 
in their character than that held by Mr. Ropsins. If the com- 
mittee are right in their contention that Mr. Ropprns forfeited 
his seat, then much more were these gentlemen's appointments 
violative of both clauses of the articles of the Constitution, which 
I have cited, while under no circumstances could it be contended 
that Mr. Ropsins’s appointment was violative of anything except 
the latter clause. 


MR. DE ARMOND, A MEMBER OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, CRITICISES 
THE COMMITTEE'S ACTION. 

Hon. Davin A. Dz ARMOND, a member of the Judiciary Com- 

mittee, in a minority report, explains his view upon this subject. 


esata: 
Unennertenute. & Stet, the ejeniitee semeie’ te iairadion of 
Bosse > Se Sy of Seoautemtemt = Segre of eto 
tion and action originally proposed. view, it seems, specia 
= to the status of the members of the House who 


to restrictive or 
utions under which the committee proceeded 


satakadl tesentianent: ths lnnmseae emapieged i ikem te bed Gooes oe the 
committee determined, to cover the cases of other members of House 
— upon commissions created under legislation pres 
en 
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w creation 
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provision under consideration is traceable in some degree to a precon- 
wived notion, not embodied in the resolutions before the committee, but 


ridenced ot and earlier, that the case of the army appointee is the 
ve to be dealt with. But, however this may be, it is evident that the com- 
: ittee was much more impressed with the importance of holding rigorously 
tp the strict letter of the Constitution as applicable to the military officer 
than as applicable to the appointee to a post made by the Congress of which 
ihe appointee was or is a member. 


The committee decided that members of Congress holding civil 
ofices may retain their seats, and yet utterly inconsistent with 
this decision, they say, on page 62: 


It may be said that there are many offices under the United States of little 
rtance and carrying little or no pay, and that it can not be possible that 
the framers of the Constitution contemplated forbidding a member of the 
National lature to hold one of these small offices. is is not the ques- 
tion. Noline could be drawn between the large and the small offices. The 
principle declared was that a member of the Congress of the United States 
shall not hold any office under the United States and retain his seat as a na- 
tional legislator. 


yk. PARKER, A MEMBER OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, CRITICISES THE 
COMMITTEE'S ACTION. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey, a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in his able dissenting opinion, on page 6, says: 

The majority hold that acceptance of an office for ever so short a time 
involves forfeiture of membe p forever. This should not be. Neither 
the Constitution nor policy demand it. Attorney-General Griggs does not 
hold it, but the contrary. 

Acceptance of a permanent office may be held, and should probably be 
held, by the House to vacate the membership permanently. Acceptance for 
an emergency, whether military or civil, of a temporary office may, and in 
case of public necessity should, be held by the House at most to create only 
atemporary vacation of the seat—that is, a suspension of membership dur- 
ing the emergency. 

The whole question is for the House. No self-acting abrogation of mem- 
bership has ever come to pass. No member has ever lost his right to his 
place until the House has acted. General Wheeler, by his brief (Report, 
page 31), truly says: “* Congress, by its practice for one hundred years, has 
assumed the clause in the Constitution as directory and not mandatory." 

The Constitution in this regard is a means by which the House may protect 
itself, but only if it see the need of protection. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey also says: 


We would all say that if a member of the House accepts a place in the 
Regular Army, which isa life appointment, the House should certainly de- 
care his seat vacant and order a new election, because he has declared an 
intention permanently to incapacitate himself asa member. This principle 
applies and was enforced as toa member who accepted a commission in the 

ilitia of the District of Columbia because he held a permanent office under 
the direct and continuing command of the President. Whether this decision 
would now be made if the question were new is somewhat donbtful. 

An entirely different result is arrived at as to the State militia. It is true 
that the State militiais or ized under the Constitution of the United States 
and that its officers, thoug — by the States, * hold office under the 
United States,” and are subject to the direct call of the President (see the 
militia law, Rev. Stat., sec. 1642). But until such cail is made they are under 
the training of the State, and it has never been pretended that a member 
could not be an officer of the State militia because, until such call, he is not 
“called into the service of the United States” (to follow the words of the 
Constitution, see Art. I, sec. 8, paragraphs 15 and 16, and Art. II, sec. 2, para- 
graph 1), and is not for practical purposes holding active office. 

Yet, if he should be called out by the President, even to put down a riot, 
he certainly becomes for the time an officer of the United States, and so long 
as he is in the service of the United States he can not exercise the functions 
ofa member of Congress. But who would say, asa practical matter, that 
under those circumstances it would be good sense for the House to declare 
the seat forfeited, so that he could not return there after the riot was put 
down? His membership would only be suspended. But by the reasoning 
of the majority report it would be gone forever. 

The examples are not exclusively milita If a member of the House be 
admitted to practice at the bar of the Uni States Supreme Court, he be- 
comes thereby and beyond question an officer of that court of the United 
States. and holds office under the United States; but common sense says that 
this is an office not to be exercised continuously, but from time to time when 
he api in court, and is not such as was contemplated by the constitu- 
tional prohibition. 

So, if a member be a Supreme Court commissioner or notary, common 
sense says, “De mis non curat lex,’ and just as such officers have been 
allowed to act as electors under a Lene s milar provision, no suggestion 
has been e that they are not likewise Representatives at least until the 
House in its discretion shall take action thereon. (See Article II, section 1.) 

In brief, this provision was intended to be a practical provision. There 
may be doubt whether temporary volunteer office under a special emergenc 
statute was intended to be within its prohibition at all. The section itself 
recognizes that mili offices may be created during the term of the mem- 
ber of the House, and that a member can be appointed to such office, and so 
long as such person holds such an office and is under the direction of the 

ent as der in Chief his membership is s nded, and he is 
not and can not be a member of the House; but, in view of the fact that such 
eppointanent may be only tem , to execute the laws of the Union, or to 
put down a riot, or, in this case, tilt the end of a war, it may create a mere 
nsion of membership unless action be taken to forfeit it. 
ee is, therefore, one of what the House in its discretion shall 
resolve to do, and not of any self-executing law. 


ONLY ONE SALARY DRAWN. 

When this trouble commenced, the complaint was that the mem- 
bers who had been appointed to military commissions were drawing 
two salaries. The investigations showed that neither WHEELER 
nor RosBIns had drawn two salaries. I wish to say here that since 
my appointment in the Army on May 4, 1898, I have not drawn 
one cent of salary as a member of Congress, nor one cent to remu- 
nerate me for oe sy paid out by me for clerk hire. 

The report of the committee that on June 3, 1898, I was paid my 
May salary is incorrect, and this mistake has been corrected by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. I also state that when I heard of the conten- 
tion about the two salaries I refrained from drawing any ealery 
whatever, and I have drawn no pay as an officer since wing 
my salary for last September. 
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Something has been said by the Judiciary Committee with regard 
to holding two lucrative offices at the same time, and on page 58 
the committee says: 


And again we find the doctrine clearly laid down as follows 

“ By force of the constitutional inhibition against the holding of two lucra- 
tive offices by the same person at the same time, the acceptance of and quali- 
fication for a second office incompatible with the precedent one ipso facto 
vacates the precedent office; and neither a quo warranto, nor other amotion, 
from the office thus vacated is necessary before the vacancy can be supplied.” 
(Biencourt vs. Parker, 27 Texas, 558; Rawle on the Constitution, chap. 1, p. 184.) 


This suggestion of the committee has no application, as the com- 
mittee’s investigation has shown them that I am drawing but one 


salary. The committee then (page 56) quote the following from 
Rawle, chapter 19: 

_ The public officer being therefore considered with us as having actual liv- 
ing duties which he is bound to perform, and as having no more time than is 
necessary to perform them, the Constitution expressly excludes him from a 
seat. 


This has no application, because I have been using every effort 
to perform my duties, and have performed them tolerably well 
notwithstanding the obstacles which have been placed in my way 
by those who sought to deprive me of my seat in Congress. 

Article 1, section 5, clause 1, says: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members. 

This has been uniformly meant to confer upon Congress the 

ower to determine whether a member who presents himself has 
n elected according to law, and whether, when elected, he had 
the qualifications required by the Constitution. It might be con- 
tended that it does not mean that, after a member has been duly 
elected and found duly qualified and sworn in as a member, 
Congress has the power to expel him except under that clause of 
the Constitution which authorizes two-thirds to expel a membec. 

Even if we admit that in the case of the members of Congress 
in question the President of the United States has appointed 
them to positions which would disqualify them from becoming 
members, has the House a right to expel them? The language 
of the Constitution is (clause 2 of the above section): 

The House may punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Up to this time in the history of our Government Congress has 
never dismissed a member of the House who has accepted a tem- 

rary appointment in the volunteer service of the United States. 

nder our system of government the tribunal which could, with 
best propriety, give construction to such a clause of the Constitu- 
tion is the Supreme Court of the United States. For Congress to 
decide that one of its members, otherwise qualified in all respects, 
becomes disqualified and subject to expulsion because an appoint- 
ment has been given him in the volunteer service by the Pres- 
ident, might be construed as a rebuke to the Executive. 

In conclusion, I will repeat what I said before the committee as 
to the possible effect of the extreme construction contended for by 
the majority of the committee: 

EVERY AMERICAN CITIZEN IS PRIMARILY A MEMBER OF THE MILITIA. 

An officer of the volunteer service does not belong to the regu- 
lar military establishment, but is a part of the militia of the 
United States. The general principles upon which governments 
are founded make it the duty of every citizen to be at all times 
ready to take up arms in its defense, and the Constitution pro- 
vides that this militia shall be used *‘ to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasion.” It follows, 
therefore, that every citizen of the United States is primarily a 
member of the militia. 

If it is contended that to be a member of the militia is an office 
such as was contemplated by the Constitution (Article I, section 6), 
then an extreme constructionist would contend that it would be 
impossible to have a Congress, because everyone would be a 
member of the militia, and, therefore, no one could be a mem- 
ber of Congress. It must be admitted that this is an extreme 
view, and it may be contended that Congress has met this view 
by passing a law by which a member of Congress could escape 
military duty, but it must also be remembered that, with regard 
to personal exemptions, every Congress is a law unto itself. 

ow, bear in mind that we are all primarily members of the 
militia, and that the Constitution makes it the duty of Congress 
to provide for calling forth the militia, to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repél invasions. 

Now, supposing it were necessary for the militia in the city of 
Washington to be called forth for any of these purposes. The 
members of this House would not fly before the enemy and set 
such an example to the people, which, if followed, would bring 
disgrace and ruin to our country, but they would, with the true, 
brave American spirit which actuates them, leave their seats and 
confront the enemy of the country, and, by such an example, give 
= a of patriotism and chivalry to all the people of our 

and. 

If they did so, the extreme constructionist would contend that 
this patriotic action on the part of members of Congress had dis- 
solved this body and virtually destroyed the Government. All 
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decisions of all courts hold that a literal construction of any law 
which could by any possibility bring about such a result is not a 
construction which should be followed. 

I wish to make it quite clear that in nothing I have said have I 
intended to criticise any member of the Judiciary Committee or 
any of my fellow-members of Congress. I esteem them all very 
highly and believe that they have sought to give this case their 
best judicial opinion, and I believe that those who have taken the 
extreme view which I have criticised will modify their opinion 
when they have had time to give the matter calm and careful con- 
sideration. 

HAWAIIAN COMMISSION. 

July 7, 1898, Congress enacted a law of which the following is 
an extract: 

The President shall appoint five commissioners, at least two of whom shall 
be residents of the Hawaiian Islands, who shall, as soon as reasonably prac- 
ticable, recommend to Congress such legislation concerning the Hawaiian 
Islands as they shall deem necessary or proper. 

Sxo. 2. That the commissioners hereinbefore provided for shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Suc. 3. That the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be n ! 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, and to be immediately available, to be expended, at the discretion of 
the President of the United States of America, for the purpose of carrying 

this joint resolution into effect. 

Approved July 7, 1898. 

It was pursuant to and under this law that Hon. Ropert R. 
HiT? was appointed one of the commissioners. He accepted the 
appointment, and is still a member of the commission. He wasa 
member of the House on July 7, 1898, when the law was enacted, 
and is still a member. 

Not only was Mr. Hirt a member of the House which enacted 
this law, but, as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
he reported it to the House and controlled its consideration upon 
the floor of the House, making speeches in its favor. 

CANADIAN COMMISSION, 

The authority for the appointmentof the Canadian Commission 
is found in sections 3 and 4 of the act approved July 24, 1897, 
Statutes of the United States of America, passed at the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-fifth Congress, 1897, pages 203, 204, and 205; 
also in pursuance of a provision in the act of July 7, 1898, @ 
571, an act making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, and for 
prior years, and for other purposes. Said provision is as follows: 

Canadian Commission: For the expense on the part of the United States of 
a joint commission to be appointed for the adjustment of differences between 
the United States and Great Britain in respect to the Dominion of Canad 
including the compensation of the commissioners representing the Uni 
States, the pay of expert service for preparation of papers, for the portion of 
joint expenses chargeable to the United States, for printing and all other in- 
cidental expenses, to be disbursed under the direction of the Secretary of 
State, $50,000, to remain available during the fiscal year 1899. 

In pursuance of the foregoing law and a provision in the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, Hon. Sereno E, Payne has been ap- 
pointed by the President, has qualified, and is acting as a member 
of the Canadian Commission. 

Mr. PAYNE was a member of the House of Representatives 
when these laws were enacted, and is still a member of the House. 

It will be seen that $100,000 was appropriated to pay the ex- 
penses of the Hawaiian Commission and $50,000 to pay the ex- 
penses of the Canadian Commission. 

We see here that two laws are enacted creating offices of great 
power and that large sums of money are appropriated to pay the 
expenses of the persons so appointed. 

We seo that two members of Congress who were members of 
the Congress which enacted the laws which created these offices 
were appointed commissioners on the commissions which they had 
helped to create. 

The Judiciary Committee assert that the appointment of these 
two members of Congress to these offices, and their continuing to 
hold these offices, and also continuing to hold their seats as mem- 
bers of Congress, is not in violation of the section of the Consti- 
tution which we are considering. 

I do not question the absolute correctness of this decision; but 
if the committee are right in this construction, they certainly are 
not right in their decision that Hon. Epwarp E, Rosprns and the 
other members of this House who accepted military commissions 
lost their seats in this body by so doing. 

GROSS INJUSTICE TO MR. ROBBINS. 

About the time of the adjournment of ay ee in July Mr. 
Roses, then being an officer in the National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania, accepted a volunteer commission from the President, and 
served in Porto Rico, incurring all the dangers and discomforts 
of a tropical climate during the yellow-fever season. 

Mr. Ropsrns received no pay for his military service, notwith- 
standing that he incurred very heavy expenses in purchasing 
horses, equipments, uniforms, etc., and he also incurred the ex- 
penses of living in Porto Rico. 

On October 14 he was pwstered out of the service, and from 
that time ceased to have any connection with the military volun- 
teer service of the United States. 

When Congress met in December he was in his seat, and has 
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since that time been endeavoring to perform his duties as ay.» 

ber of Congress from Pennsylvania. The committee Reside t ~~ 
because Mr, Rozsrns accepted this military volunteer commissi,, 
and served in Cuba during his vacation he forfeited his seq; ;. 
Congress, and that he is not entitled to any pay asa member .: 
Congress since his acceptance of the volunteer commission, A = 
gust 19, 1898, and this, too, in the face of the evidence before the 
committee that he received no pay for his military service. “ 

I respectfully submit that such a construction of th 
tion will not be approved by the American people. 

I revere the Constitution, and I want the people of this conn}, 
to revere it; but I respectfully submit that if Congress shou!) 
uphold such a construction the reverence of the people for ¢}; 
sacred instrument would not be strengthened. ae 

I have clearly shown— 

1, That during a hundred and ten years of our Government (‘oy. 
gress has never expelled a member of Congress for acce 
position in the volunteer service. 

2. That the decisions of courts cited by the Judiciary Commit: , 
were to the effect that under the proper interpretation of the clanss 
of the Constitution under consideration the inhibition did y,; 
extend to temporary positions like that of a volunteer officer, _ 

8. That the Attorney-General of the United States, the highest 
executive judicial officer of the world, rendered a decision to tho 
same effect. 


POSITIONS TAKEN ON CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS BY PARLIAMENTARy 


© Constitu- 


pting a 


LEADERS. 
I shall now show that this ition is collaterally sustained )y 
statesmen of the highest standing and authority on constitutions) 


construction. 

During this Congress Mr. REED, a constitutional lawyer, was 
Speaker and leader on the Republican side, and Mr. BaiLery, also 
a constitutional lawyer, was the duly constituted leader of tho 
Democrat side. 

I might cite many other authorities to sustain me, but I select 
these as the “— authorities in the world. If I can show that 
Mr. Reep and Mr. BaILey have taken positions and advocated lex. 
islation and ay ruling directly and ey in viola- 
tion of the clear and unquestioned language of the Constitution, 
or if I can even show that these eminent constitutional lawyers, 
while ae high ition stated, allowed this to be done in 
Congress without opposition or rebuke, I will have clearly estab- 
lished that these eminent constitutional lawyers and parliamen- 
tary leaders directly violated the Constitution or that without pro- 
test or rebuke they allowed it to be violated apparently for the 
purpose of facilitating business or to assist in preventing the en- 
actment of legislation they did not approve or to facilitate enact- 
ments they did approve. 

If I can show , it seceiely es that Congress is right in 
sustaining the construction w holds that the acceptance by a 
member of Congress of a temporary volunteer position does not 
cause a forfeiture of his seat in Congress. is Congress 
justified in this construction when it is sustained by the Attorn:y- 
General of the United States, the decisions of the highest court of 
our land, and the action of Congress during the hundred and ten 
years of the existence of our Government. 

I will now cite a few out of the many instances which have fallen 
under my observation. 


VIOLATION OF CONSTITUTION, NO. L 
Section 5 of Article I of the Constitution says: 


Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without the consent 
of the oth adjourn for more than three days. 





er, 

On Saturday, April 10 (Recorp, page 672), Mr. Dingley said: 
e Sespretat when the House adjourns to-day itadjourn to meet on Wedn:s- 

ay nex 

This was an adjournment for four days and was directly in vio- 
lation of theConstitution, This tion had the full approval 
of Mr. Reerp, the Speaker. 

The resolution was reported from the Committee on Rules, of 
which Mr. REED was chairman. 

Mr. BarLey, the leader of the Democracy, made several speec ics 
upon it, in no wise copes: Se resolution or suggesting that i 
was unconstitutional, and he allowed it to be adopted without a 
eee vote or without a division. The whole tendency «f 

. BAILEY’s speeches on the subject was that blican lezis- 
lation was bad, and for that reason he seemed to 
the House to adjourn for four days. 

On page 672 he says: 
I desire to to the gentleman from Maine that we are not dispose: to 


willing for 


insist wu because we ly believe 
that tac county Se pa eee: bese : 

On page 676 he said: 

I think it wisest for us to follow out our oft-repeated m that Re- 
publican tion is ee en eevee: we Wen BOC UIE? 
the Repu’ party to to be done. 


For my purt I have never seen a time when I wanted the Republican party 
to slat Ihave never seen the time when I thought the country was ‘0 
well off with a Republican Congress in session as when it had adjourned. 
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On May 6 the following resolution was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Rules, of which Mr, Reep is chairman: 

Resolved, That on and after this date the House shall meet only on Mondays 
and Thursdays of each week until the further order of the House. 

Mr. BaArLEY made several s hes upon this resolution, running 
on from pages 933 to 939 of the Recorp. He spoke of the bank- 
rupt bill and other questions, but did not utter one word upon the 
anconstitutionality of the resolution, nor did he oppose it upon 
that ground. My reverence and regard for the Constitution was 
such that I rose and offered the following resolution (page 933 of 
the RECORD): 

Torecommit the resolution to the Committee on Rules, with instructions 
to report whether or not the resolution is in violation with the spirit of sec- 
tion P of Article I of the Constitution. 

As soon as I could get the floor I made a speech showing con- 
clusively that this resolution was a most flagrant violation of the 
Constitution. I cited several decisions which showed the uncon- 
stitutionality of the motion, many of the decisions distinctly stat- 
ing that an intervening Sunday must be counted, and this was 
more especially made manifest from the fact that whenever the 
framers of the Constitution intended to except Sunday they spe- 
cially so stated. : , , 

My speeches on this subject will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 30, page 939, May 6, 1897, and pages 1065-1066, 
May 13, 1897, and 1102-1110, May 17, 1897; and Appendix, pages 
250-253. 

VIOLATION OF CONSTITUTION, NO. 2 

Section 5, Article I, of the Constitution, says: 

Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings * * *; and the yeas 
and nays of the members of either House on any question shall, at the desire 
of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

For about a century this privilege was never denied by any 
Speaker, but during the Fifty-first, Fifty-fourth, and this Congress 
the present Speaker has frequently denied this right to the House, 
This action was positively and directly in violation of the Consti- 
tution, and the only reason I have ever heard assigned for this vio- 
lation of this clause of the Constitution is that the refusal by the 
Speaker of this guaranteed constitutional right enabled him to 

revent what he regarded as unnecessary delay in the matter of 
egislation. 

On pages 376 and 377, rules of the House, first session Fifty-fourth 

S,some account is given of the reasons by which the 
Speaker justified himself in refusing this right, which is guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 

On page 377 is cited a speech of Speaker REED’s, in which he says: 

If any member, or set of members, undertake to oppose the ordinary 
course of business, even by the use of the recognized parliamentary motions, 
itis the right of the majority to refuse to have these motions entertained. 

I have read the entire record of the proceedings of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress when these rules were adopted, and I can not see 
that Mr. BAILEY made any opposition to this rule; therefore we 
may assume that he concurs with Mr. Reep in the opinion that 
this plain letter of the Constitution may be violated in order to 
facilitate the transaction of business. 

The rules which authorized the Speaker to ignore this clause of 
the Constitution were adopted by this Congress on March 15, 1897 
(RECORD, pages 16 and 17). There was no yea and nay vote upon 
the adoption, and the Recorp does not show that Mr. BaiLry 
uttered one word in opposition to the adoption of the rules re- 
ferred to. It seems that Mr. BAILEY was present and voted 
against the previous question on the resolution. 

While Mr. Barney was silent on the subject, I, as a lover of the 
Constitution, denounced this rule and protested against this un- 
constitutional action and in three hes clearly showed the 
evils which could follow this direct violation of the Constitution. 
(See volume 113, pages 701-703; volume 28, page 585, January 11, 
1896, also February 13, 1890.) 

VIOLATION OF CONSTITUTION, NO. 3. 

Section 5, Article I, of the Constitution, also says: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members. 

For more than a century this right of a member for his quali- 
fications to be determined by the House acting as a whole was 
never questioned. The S er of the present House, who, as 
before stated, is a constitutional lawyer, assumed to decide for 
himself this important question which the Constitution says 
shall be decided by the House. He has in various ways refused 
to recognize Mr. Rorsins and other members of the House, as 
members, and this has been done even after the House, by a vote 
of 164 to 77, refused to take up a resolution to declare that Mr. 
Rogsixs and three other members were not members. 

The Speaker went so far in Mr. Ropstns’s case as to refuse to 
sign the certificates which would enable Mr. Ross1ns to draw his 
pay as a member of the House; and this, too, in the face of the fact 
that the evidence before Congress showed that Mr. RopBins drew 
nO pay as an officer of the Army, and that the date of Mr. Ros- 
BINS’s muster in the service was August 19, 1898, and his discharge 
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October 14, 1898, thus showing that Mr. Ropprns’s service in the 
Army was gratuitous and was confined to the Congressional recess. 
when most of his fellow-members were enjoying rest and seeking 
physical comfort. 7 

The arbitrary assumption on the part of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to determine who are members and who 
are not is a very dangerous violation of the Constitution, Sup- 
pose the Speaker is interested in a measure which he wants passed 
and he finds there is a majority of two or three against him, he 
would only have to cite Mr. REEp’s action in this Congress as a 
precedent, and, upon his ipse dixit, decline to recognize two or 
three members who were opposed to him and decline to allow 
them to vote, and in that way enact the measure into law to 
which the majority of the House was opposed. If he has a right 
to decide that four members of the House, who have been duly 
elected and commissioned by their States, are not entitled to actas 
such, he has a right tosay that any number are not entitled toact. 

When Mr. REED came to Washington in December he refused 
to sign the certificates of Mr. Ropsins, and I am informed that he 
directed the Sergeant-at-Arms not to pay him any salary. Mr. 
REED justified himself in this upon the ground that Mr. Roppins’ 
action in volunteering to fight for his country in the war with 
Spain had vacated his seat in Congress. 

The fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States says: 





When the right to vote at any election for * Representatives in 
Congress * * * is denied to any of the male inhabitants « 1y State, 
being 21 years of age and a citizen of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of 


representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number 
of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citiz: 
of age in such State. 

Now, notwithstanding this article of the Constitution, the con- 
stitutions of the States of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
California, and many other States have denied the right to vote to 
persons for reasons other than those set forth in the fourteenth 
amendment, namely: either because they could not read or write, 
or because they had not paid taxes, or because they expected to 
receive pay or reward for the giving or withholding of a vote, and 
for very many other reasons. Congress, however, has not reduced 
the representation of any of these States, although according to 
the strict letter of the Constitution it could be contended that 
Congress had the right to do so. 

Now, if the precedent established by Speaker REED should be 
followed and acted upon by one of his successors, and he should 
decline to recognize members from States, the constitutions of 
which deny suffrage for reasons other than those stated in the 
fourteenth amendment, I respectfully ask if such action would be 
more arbitrary or illegal than the action of Mr. RreEp in individ- 
ually deciding that Mr. RoBBINs was not a member and denying 
the rights of a member to him. 

As Mr. BAILEy, the Democratic leader, made no objection to 
this action upon the part of the Speaker in refusing to recognize 
Mr. Rossrns and his three fellow-members, it is therefore in- 
ferred that he concurred with Mr. REED upon the propriety of 
this action, notwithstanding that it plainly violated the words of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. PARKER, a member of the Judiciary Committee, in his 
able minority report in opposition to the action of the majority of 
the committee, shows very clearly that the provisions of the Con- 
stitution regarding membership are intended to enable the House 
to exercise its judgment and discretion, and in calling attention to 
the nonaction of the House as to the fourteenth amendment, says: 

Congress has not thought it advisable or politic to attempt to diminish the 
basis of representation of the various States, whether in Massachusetts or 
South Carolina, because the right to vote is abridged, or because educational 
and other qualifications are enforced, so as to bring the case within the four 
teenth amendment. 

The House has always treated these questions of membership as largely 
within its discretion. 

Mr. ParkKER also says: 

The sacred provisions of the Constitution, whether for the protection of 
the citizen or of the legislature. ought to be enforced as well! as consirued in 
asensible, liberal, and practical way. High policy is at the basis of all gov- 
ernment. 


ns 21 years 


VIOLATION OF CONSTITUTION, NO. 4. 

Section 7 of Article I of the Constitution says: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives; 
but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as on other bills 

In the Forty-seventh Congress the House passed House bill 5538. 
This bill, consisting of ang | two pages, provided for raising reve- 
nue by internal taxation, but its rates were lower than those of 
the law then existing. There was not one line or one word in the 
bill about tariff taxation. The title of the bill was— 

A bill to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

The bill was sent to the Senate, and that body, instead of amend- 
ing it, struck out every word of the House bill, which, as before 
stated, contained but two pages, and then substituted a bill con- 
sisting of 108 pages, which was created and originated in the Senate. 
Mr. Euan was then a member of the Committee on Rules, 
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Instead of resenting this violation of the Constitution on the part of 
the Senate, he used all his efforts to aid in this unconstitutional 

proceeding, and reported what he called a rule to the House, the 
purpose of which was to send the bill into conference, where five 
members of the House and five members of the Senate would have 
full control of it, and when they reported it back it would become 
a privileged measure, and being a conference report it could not 
be amen by any member of the House. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more flagrant violation of the Con- 
stitution than was thus sought to be perpetrated. Not only was 
the House deprived of its constitutional right to originate this 
revenue bill, but the representatives of the le were ived 
of the right even to offer an amendment toit. These revolution- 
ary and unconstitutional gs may be found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 62, February 24, 1883, page 3259; 
February 26, 1883, 8305 to 8318, and February 27 , 1883, pages 
3835 to 8350. ‘The bill which was passed by these unconstitutional 
measures was a bill the effect of which was to largely increase 
tariff taxation. 

At that time I was a young member of the House, but in my 
speech of March 3, 1883, when the conference report was by this 
unconstitutional means brought before the House, I protested 
against this unconstitutional action. I said: 


I will here sugrest. Mr. Speaker, that there is a legal objection to that 
portion of the hich regulates the tariff. Anyone who examines the 
source from which this portion of the bill emanates must admit that it is in 
ene v violation of the Constitution. Section 7, Article I, of the Constitution, 


“All Wills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representa- 


“This is a bill for revenue le ee an, wok basem, phape 
did this bill originate? Not one line of it, as ever in the 
letter for letter. 


before sta’ 

House of Representatives until to-day. It ‘s the owe bil 

This will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, vol- 
ume 63, March 3, 1883, Appendix, page 342. 

This was the first time in the history of our Government that 
such unconstitutional action was ever taken, Five years later it 

was repeated. On July 21, 1888, the House passed and sent to the 

Senate a tariff bill, 0. 9051, known as the Mills bill, It con- 
tained 66 pages. Ite title was: 


A bill to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the collection | Knit 


of the revenue. 


On January 22, 1889, the Senate acted a this bill. They 
struck out every word of the 66 pages of the bill which passed the 


House and substituted a bill of 162 every line and word of 
which was a Senate bill, aud tautenilall beh a bill to reduce tax- 
ation it was a bill to largely increase it. hen this unconstitu- 


tional Senate bill was laid before the House by the Speaker, Mr. 
REED, who was a member of the Committee on Rules and also a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, said (CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REecorpD, volume 100, page 1216): 
Mr. Reep. me. Bee to a point of order with reference to the measure go- 
mittee of the I desire to 


ing to the Com to propose that the House concur 


in the Senate amendment, or, if the House to nonconcur, that a 
granted. 


committee of conference be 
Mr. Rrep then went on and made a speech, urging that the ac- 
tion Shion adopted. Either _ lan would prevent the House 
asa having anything to do with framing this bill. 
VIOLATION OF CONSTITUTION, NO. 5. 


Again, section 7 of Article I of the Constitution says: 

Every bill which shall have passed the Honse of Representatives and the 
Senate shall, before it become a law, a to the President of the 
United States. If he approve he shail sign it, etc. 

In 1890 the House and Senate passed a bill known as the McKin- 
ley bill. The unquestioned facts regarding this bill are set out in 
the statement of the case of Field v. Clark, 651, volume 148, 
Reports of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
of tosee ieee Senne by the J sian oa ato rebate 
Representatives and the Senate to have 
of Congress, was omitted, and that the e nw as oa Vice- 
President and the Speaker of the House, as approved 7 the and 
as deposited with the Secretary of State, was — the — ithe two 
Houses of Congress, and was refore not a statute 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution. 

Mr. Reep made no protest against this unconstitutional bil 
but I immediately proceeded to show by decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court and the hest courts of the States that 
such a bill was a violation of the sonistitution and was a nullity. 

This speech is found in the ConGREssIONAL RecorD, volume 115, 
December 2, 1890, meena s, , and December 5, + ee 

The attitude of ho contend that this 
stand as law is absolutely untenable. It is contended and the rec- 
ords go very far toshou thas this bill could never have passed Con- 
gress with section 30, about tobacco, omitted. All tariff bills are 


compeenene bills, and all reasonable comes’ will admit that when 
a bill is passed with certain sections oe without 
which it could not have been passed ont a gross fraud to 


engross the bill without these pe and and then contend that the 
mutilated bill, when ——— the President, has 
become law. ‘Sucha bill seb ecuuea the constitutional 
provisions. The bill by the President is a different bill from 
the one passed by the House ty Senate, 


Since that time neither Mr. Rexp, nor Mr. Bar. 
the members who are seeking to expel their fellow ees es 
made a protest against the validity of this law although ~ it was 
clearly in — of ee oe words of the Constitutio 

OF CONSTITUTION, NO. & 
Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution eays: 
shall have 

we a et ca ae 
— s ee ee a imposts, and excises <),,,) mn 

It will be seen that the Constitution speciall = 
——_ that a ieee. etc., shall a ane Wealth ly 

March a meeting ays and Means 

tee was called. Mr. "Tineleg: the ot oo 
bill which had been prepared members, the 
Democratic members never having been permitted to be présext 
at any of the meetings. Mr. Mc a member of the commit. 
tee, offered the following 3 

That Wilson rates be restored on wool and woolens. 

Mr. BaiLey voted this motion. Some of the Wilson 


rates which Mr. Mc to have —- the bill are found 
in the first column of the nenecetae, Play ae the ® corresponding 
Dingley rates, which Mr. BatLey'’s ing in the 


bill, iii 





Wilson- Di ay 
bill | ‘Dl 





Description of articles. 
rates. rates. 
Per cent.| Per nt. 
valued at potmane Gen Seems yee 25 106.53 
Blankets more than 3 yards in length, at not more 
eeelatenee thanks cents per pound ..._.____- ms Re 
more than 5) cents per pound ............... BO 3. 95 
Fiannels for 7 ‘at not more than 80 conta _— 
PR neh samen n san ene seman ences sannee eraceececeners- soe 25 W160 
except knit goods, made up or manufactured A med 
et ee eed not for, valued at 
come pe ceewereceeasce cesses cocceccece 45 104.96 
Shawis, woolen gr worsted, valued ‘ai uot excoeding 10 ~ muy 
NS CIID onnnrensdiesintntiipnebmaeinndn eden aineeeanentiewon 195. 85 
valued at not exceeding 40 cents pound. 35 184.75 
Hats of wool, valued at not less than 30 cents ar} io 25 25 58 
— than 30 cents per pound........ 25 379.94 
SE EE ese a | Y 66. 26 
Sp dman Cocces cocsetcoccendassusecdeasabesesescessases Free. Bb. 47 
edicvin cweue bddaaweiadpeentbbansd sintaupaibel Free. 41.39 
a cupbwenquseng deed pammooupesautaltid 15 269.75 
seit onedeies caeiGinihie enlace clips one taiabialaaiae 15 36. 84 
alued a = than 40 cents per pound............. asd 40 114.52 


this tax is not to collect f enema 
is money — mentioned 
ticles 1 ok of commiaitbon ook t aan ets 2 
articles for sale eep ou a bigher 

Constitution 


price for them. It is in violation of the because 
the taxes are not uniform but are excessive. 

With regard to this vote the following is recorded in the min- 
utes of the committee: 


Mr. BarLey prefaced his vote by the explanation that he objected to giv- 
ing manufacturers free wool and then allow them a protective duty, as was 
done in the Wilson bill. 
this reason for pre- 


It = be seen by ay Se ae that in ' 
erring the wool schedule over the 
low rates of Wilson bill wool ens Mr. BariL¥y makes no 
allusions to their 
My vote and action weredirectly to those of Mr. Bai.ry, 
and in my speech in the House of tatives I oppose: the 
wool schedule of the Dingley bill as unwise, oppressive, and un- 
ear aaa this subject found in Co 
y speeches on su are INGRESSION AL 
Record, volume 30, running from 


a 


75 to 2655. 
I will not weary my friends with citations; but those 
already atyae chtw teas L bavstn ait. damnation teams adefender of 


the Constitution, while those Sewy Conese who are seeking 10 
call constitutional 


tion was as- 


to say that I have endeavored to say noth- 
ing to which my fellow-members could object, but have sought to 
make the defense in the kindest and most manner po0s- 


colleagues was not intended as criticism, but was simply a0 
effort to make my argument clearer and more forcible, , 
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Instead of resenting this violation of the Constitution on the part of 
the Senate, he used all his efforts to aid in this unconstitutional 
proceeding, and reported what he called a rule to the Honse, the 
purpose of which was to send the bill into conference, where five 
mem bers of the House and five members of the Senate would have 
full control of it, and when they reported it back it would become 
a peeves measure, and being a conference report it could not 
be amended by any member of the House. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more flagrant violation of the Con- 
stitution than was thus sought to be perpetrated. Not only was 
the House deprived of its constitutional right to originate this 
revenue bill, but the representatives of the le were deprived 
of the right even to offer an amendment toit. These revolution- 
ary and unconstitutional proceedings may be found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 62, February 24, 1883, page 3259; 
February 26, 1883, 3305 to 3318, and February 27, 1883, pages 
3335 to 8350. The bill which was by these unconstitutional 
measures was a bill the effect of which was to largely increase 
tariff taxation. 

At that time I was a young member of the House, but in my 
speech of March 3, 1883, when the conference report was by this 
unconstitutional means brought before the House, I protested 
against this unconstitutional action. I said: 


I will here s Mr. Speaker, that there is a legal objection to that 
portion of the bill which regulates the tariff. Anyone who examines the 
source from which this portion of the bill emanates must admit that it is in 
clear violation of the Constitution. Section 7, Article I, af the Constitution, 


8: 
“All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representa- 


This is a bill for revenue by tariff taxation, and, let me ask, where 
did this bill originate? Not one line of it, as before was ever in the 
House of Representatives until to-day. It is the Senate bill, letter for letter. 

This ~~ will be found in the Congressional ReEecorD, vol- 
ume 63, March 3, 1883, Appendix, page 342. 

This was the first time in the history of our Government that 
such unconstitutional action was ever taken, Five years later it 
was repeated. On July 21, 1888, the House passed and sent to the 
Senate a tariff bill, No. 9051, known as the Mills bill, It con- 
tained 66 pages. Its title was: 

A bill to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the collection 
of the revenue. 

On January 22, 1889, the Senate acted upon this bill. They 
struck out every word of the 66 pages of the bill which passed the 
House and substituted a bill of 162 , every line and word of 
which was a Senate bill, and i of being a bill to reduce tax- 
hen this unconstitu- 
before the House by the Speaker, Mr. 


ation it was a bill to largely increase it. 
tional Senate bill was laid 
REED, who was a member of the Committee on Rules and also a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, said (CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REecorD, volume 100, page 1216): 

Mr. Reep. Subject to a point of order with reference to the measure go- 


ing tothe Committee of the Whole, I to propose that the House concur 
in the Senate amendment, or, if the House determines to nonconcur, that a 
committee of conference be granted. 

Mr. Rrep then went on and made a speech, urging that the ac- 
tion ad nay moe, beadopted. Either _— would prevent the House 
asa y from having anything to do with framing this bill. 

VIOLATION OF CONSTITUTION, NO. 5. 

Again, secticn 7 of Article I of the Constitution says: 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States. If he approve he shall sign it, etc. 

In 1890 the House and Senate passed a bill known as the McKin- 
ley bill. The unquestioned facts regarding this bill are set out in 
the statement of the case of Field v. Clark, 651, volume 143, 
Reports of the Supreme Court of the United States, as follows: 


That in engrossing the bill a clause known as section 30, relating toa rebate 
of taxes on tobacco, which was shown by the Journals of both House 
Representatives and the Senate to have been 

of Congress, was omitted, and that the e act, as a 
President and the Speaker of the House, as approved by the t, and 
as deposited with the Secretary of State, was not the act that passed the two 
Houses of Congress, and was therefore not a statute of the United States in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution. 

Mr. Reep made no protest against this unconstitutional bill, 
but I immediately proceeded to show by decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court and the Se courts of the States that 
such a bill was a violation of the istitution and was a nullity. 

This speech is found in the ConGREssIONAL ReEcorD, volume 115, 
December 2, 1890, 28-31, and ee ee 147-153. 

The attitude of those who contend that this bill should 
stand as law is absolutely untenable. It is contended and the rec- 
ords go very far to show that this bill could never have passed Con- 
gress with section 30, about tobacco, omitted. All tariff bills are 
compromise bills, and all reasonable persons will admit that when 
a bill is passed with certain sections ee sae without 
which it could pot have been passed, it woul a gross fraud to 
engross the bill without these sections and then contend that the 
mutilated bill, when so and 
become law. Sucha bill 
provisions. The bill si 


the one passed by the 


directly 
Houses | and in my speech in the House of 
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Since that time neither Mr. Rexp, nor Mr. Bariey, nor any 5; 
the members who are seeking to expel their fellow members, ; 
made a protest against the validity of this law althoug) ;; was 
clearly in violation of the written words of the Constitution. 

VIOLATION OF CONSTITUTION, NO. 6 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution says: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties. ; 
end ensigns, to pay the debts and Drovide for _ — am 
a nen s Ld | uw imposts, and excises <),,.\) 

It will be seen that the Constitution specially and itively 
oe 

‘ ,2 i ays and Means C " 
tee was called. Mr. Dingley, the chairman, Sr asta 
bill which had been prepared by the Sieiilioen mem ; 
Democratic members never having been permitted to be present 
at any of the meetings. Mr. Mc a member of the commit. 
tee, offered the following resolution: 


That Wilson rates be restored on wool and 

Mr. BaiLey voted this motion. Some of the Wilson 
rates which Mr. Mc to have in the bill are found 
in the first column of the following table; the corresponding 
Dingley rates, which Mr. BaiLey's vote favored retaining in tho 
bill, are found in the second column, 


O8ts, 


Wilson- | Dingley- 
bill bill 
rates. rates. 


Description of articles. 


Per cent.) Per cent. 
> 106. 53 


14.39 
113.25 


1.0 


104.96 


at not exceeding 40 cents pound. 
Hats of wool, valued at not less than 30 cents wer d.. 
Silks, valued at not more than 30 cents 


I respectfully submit that to tax common blankets 154 per cent, 
shawls 195 per cent, woolen hats 235 per cent, felts 379 per cent, and 
ee cent is indirect violation of the clause of the Consti- 
tation w I have quoted, for two reasons: First, the purpose of 
this tax is not to collect money for any of the 
but is primarily for the purpose of enabling 
articles for sale to keep out competition and to 
price for them. It is in violation of the 
the taxes are not uniform but are excessive. 

With regard to this vote the following is recorded in the min- 
utes of the committee: 

Mr. BarLey prefaced his vote by the explanation that he objected to civ- 

ng manufacturers free weol and allow them a protective Sau, as wes 
done in the Wilson bill. 


It will be seen by the above that in gi 
ferring the high rates of the Di 
low rates of Wilson bill wool 
allusions to their i 

My vote and action were di 


mentioned, 
who have such 
a higher 
because 


this reason for pre- 
wool schedule over the 
ule Mr. BarLey makes no 


to those of Mr. Bai.ey, 

tatives I opposed the 

wool schedule of the Dingley bill as unwise, oppressive, and un- 
constitutional. 

My speeches on this subject are found in CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, volume 30, running from 75 to 2655. 

I will not weary my friends with pero bet those 
already given show that I have in all instances been a defender 0! 
the itution, those Congressmen who are seeking ‘0 
i mem what call constitutional 
i the tion was as- 
were activein the assaults upon the C...- 
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